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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Antiquary. 


JANUARY,   1915. 


Announcement  of  the  February  "  Antiquary  "  will 
found  on  page  2  in  front. 


jeotes  of  tbe  Wontb, 

It  was  reported  in  the  Sussex  Daily  News, 
December  5,  that  during  the  past  season 
Mr.  Charles  Dawson  and  Dr.  A.  Smith 
Woodward  have  continued  excavations  in 
the  Piltdown  gravel  round  the  edge  of  the 
area  previously  explored.  Rolled  fragments 
of  highly  mineralized  teeth  of  rhinoceros  and 
mastodon  elephants  were  again  found,  but 
no  human  remains  were  met  with.  The 
most  important  discovery  was  a  large  bone 
implement.  This  was  found  in  black  vege- 
table soil  beneath  the  hedge  which  bounds 
the  gravel-pit,  not  far  from  the  spoil-heap 
whence  the  right  forehead  bone  of  the  Pilt- 
down skull  was.  obtained  two  years  ago.  On 
being  washed  away  the  soil  left  no  stain  on 
the  bone,  which  was  covered  with  firmly 
adherent  yellow  clay,  closely  similar  to  that 
of  the  flint-bearing  layer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gravel  whence  it  was  no  doubt  derived. 
The  bone  itself  is  much  mineralized,  and 
agrees  exactly  in  appearance  with  some  small 
fragments  of  bone  which  Dr.  Woodward  and 
Mr.  Dawson  discovered  actually  in  place  in 
the  clay  just  mentioned.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  that  the  implement  was 
found  by  the  workmen  when  they  were  dig- 
ging gravel  from  the  adjacent  hole,  and  was 
thrown  away  by  them  with  the  other  useless 
debris. 

VOL.  XI. 


It  is  a  stout  and  nearly  straight  narrow  plate 
of  bone,  41  centimetres  in  length  and  varying 
from  9  to  10  centimetres  in  width,  with  the 
thicker  end  artificially  pointed,  the  thinner 
end  artificially  rounded.  It  appears  to  be 
a  longitudinal  strip  flaked  from  a  limb-bone 
by  a  blow  at  the  thicker  end  in  the  same  way 
as  flint  implements  were  flaked  from  their 
original  cores.  Direct  comparison  suggests 
that  it  was  taken  from  an  elephant's  thigh- 
bone as  large  as  that  of  Elephas  7neridionalis, 
one  of  the  largest  fossil  species.  In  micro- 
scopic structure  it  agrees  with  Proboscidean 
bone.  The  two  ends  of  the  implement  are 
shaped  entirely  by  cutting,  and  bear  no 
marks  of  grinding  or  rubbing.  Most  of  the 
cut  facets  are  small,  and  many  of  them 
suggest  that  they  were  made  by  a  primitive 
tool,  presumably  a  flint.  The  rounded  end 
seems  to  have  been  trimmed  for  comfortable 
handling.  The  thick  pointed,  or  rather  keel- 
shaped,  end  does  not  show  any  signs  of 
battering  or  scratching  by  use.  Just  above 
the  pointed  end  one  lateral  edge  of  the  bone 
is  marked  by  a  large  smooth  groove  running 
across  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  face  of  the 
bone.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
hole  from  which  the  outer  wall  has  been 
accidentally  broken  away.  Within  it,  on  the 
inner  face,  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  second 
similar  perforation,  as  if  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  repair  the  damage.  The  discoverers 
conclude  that  the  implement  is  unique,  and 
are  unable  to  suggest  any  specific  use.  The 
implement  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
given  recently  to  the  Geological  Society  by 
Dr.  Smith  Woodward  and  Mr.  Dawson. 

^         ^         ^ 

At  a  recent  sale  by  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank 
and  Rutley,  at  their  rooms  in  Hanover 
Square,  the  following  prices  were  obtained  : 
;^38  for  a  Bechstein  semi-grand,  26  gs. 
for  a  garniture  de  cheminee  of  Louis  XVI. 
design,  ^^27  for  a  dozen  Portuguese  carved 
armchairs,  25  gs.  for  the  marble  statuary, 
Leda  and  the  Swan,  ;£\\  los.  for  a  French 
mahogany  armoire,  ^72  for  a  Savonnerie 
carpet,  16  feet  9  inches  by  25  feet,  with  an 
elaborate  design,  ;^28  for  an  inlaid  mahog- 
any bedroom  suite,  and  ;^20  for  a  set  of 
six  carved  mahogany  dining-room  chairs  and 
two  armchairs  en  suite. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Mr.  Reginald  Threlfall  Bailey,  of  51,  Grove 
Street,  Liverpool,  writes :  "  In  the  November 
number  of  the  Antiguary,  p.  424,  in  Mr. 
MacMichael's  article  on  'The  London  Signs,' 
there  is  a  brief  account  of  Lord  Anson's  ship 
the  Centurion,  the  figure-head  of  which  is 
said  to  have  fallen  to  pieces  in  1873. 

"  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  on 
pp.  71,  72  of  The  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  by 
Captain  W.  V.  Anson,  R.N.,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  figure-head  of  the  Centurion. 
He  tells  us  :  *  When  the  Centurion^  in  which 
this  wonderful  voyage  took  place,  was  broken 
up,  her  figure-head,  a  celebrated  carved  lion, 
was  sent  to  George  III.,  who  presented  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance.  The  Duke  placed  it  on  a 
pedestal  near  Goodwood,  where  it  served  as 
a  sign  to  a  public-house.  William  IV.  saw 
it  and  admired  it,  and,  having  procured  it, 
it  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  at 
Windsor.  It  was  afterwards  sent  to  Green- 
wich Hospital  to  be  placed  over  the  Anson 
Ward ;  but  some  time  afterwards  it  fell  down, 
and  being  found  by  Captain  W.  V.  Anson, 
R.N.,  in  an  outhouse,  abandoned  to  decay, 
it  was  removed  to  Shugborough,  where,  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  Earl  of  Lichfield, 
what  remains  of  it  sound  rests  in  peace.  It 
stood  16  feet  from  the  ground,  and  on  the 
pedestal  were  these  words  : 

Stay,  traveller,  awhile  and  view 
One  who  has  travelled  more  than  you  : 
Quite  round  the  globe,  through  each  degree, 
Anson  and  I  have  ploughed  the  sea. 
Torrid  and  frigid  zones  have  passed 
And  safe  ashore  arrived  at  last 
In  ease  with  dignity  appear — 
He  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  here. 

As  few  appear  to  know  that  the  figure-head 
of  Lord  Anson's  celebrated  ship  still  exists, 
I  thought  this  account  might  interest  your 
readers." 

^  ^  '^ 
At  Reading,  November  9  last  was  marked 
not  only  by  the  ceremony  usual  on  that  day 
of  electing  the  Mayor  for  the  ensuing  year, 
but  by  the  unveiling  and  presentation  to  the 
town  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Hurry  ©f  a  valuable  oil 
picture,  representing  the  marriage  of  John 
of  Gaunt  and  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  one  of 
the  most  famous  events  in  the  history  of  the 
town.     Dr.  Hurry  said  the  picture  had  been 


painted  by  a  rising  London  artist,  Mr. 
Boardman  Wright,  who  had  given  many 
months  of  study  to  the  subject,  so  that  the 
portraits,  costumes,  heraldry  and  other  de- 
tails might  be  correct.  He  hoped  it  would 
still  further  interest  his  fellow-townsmen  in 
the  history  of  that  borough,  which  had  taken 
no  unworthy  part  in  building  up  their  native 
country.  In  acknowledging  the  gift,  the 
Mayor  remarked  that  Dr.  Hurry  had  on 
many  occasions  made  presentations  to  the 
town,  so  that  they  might  remember  the 
inspiring  history  of  previous  generations. 

•J?  ^  «ij(» 
In  connection  with  the  interesting  ceremony, 
Dr.  Hurry  has  issued  a  well-printed  and 
charmingly  produced  booklet,  which  has  for 
frontispiece  a  fine  reproduction  of  the  paint- 
ing. Dr.  Hurry  has  very  kindly  lent  us  the 
excellent  half-tone  block,  so  that  the  frontis- 
piece may  be  here  reproduced.  From  the 
booklet  we  take  the  following  extracts : 
'"The  Noble  and  Royal  Monastery  of 
Reading '  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
political  and  religious  ceremonies  which  are 
permanently  enrolled  on  the  pages  of  our 
national  annals.  But  few  of  these  cere- 
monies, if  any,  can  rival  in  importance,  or 
in  their  influence  on  our  national  destiny, 
the  marriage  between  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Blanche  of  Lancaster,  which  was  celebrated 
on  Sunday,  May  19,  1359,  before  the  High 
Altar  of  the  Abbey  Church.  From  the  issue 
of  this  marriage  sprang  three  Kings  for  the 
British  throne — Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and 
Henry  VI. — as  well  as  numerous  Kings  of 
Portugal." 

^  .J.  ^ 
The  picture  "represents  the  ceremony  at  the 
moment  when  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  bride 
advance  from  beneath  the  canopy  of  gilded 
leather  towards  the  officiating  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  On  the  adjacent  throne  is  seated 
Edward  III.,  beneath  a  crimson  canopy 
decorated  with  the  lions  of  England.  Be- 
hind the  Bishop  are  seen  his  chaplain,  the 
Lord  Abbot  Appleford  with  his  chaplain, 
the  Earl  Marshal,  and  two  of  the  royal 
Princes,  the  one  nearest  the  King  being 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  other 
Prince  Lionel,  the  third  son  of  the  King. 
Behind  John  of  Gaunt  is  his  younger  brother, 
Edmund  of  Langley.     The  canopy  is  sup- 
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ported  by  foar  peers,  of  whom  the  one 
nearest  to  Blanche  is  her  father,  Henry, 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  Close  by  is  the  poet 
Chaucer,  clothed  in  black  and  bearing  a 
scroll.  Further  to  the  right  are  two  of  the 
ladies  attendant  on  the  bride  and  many 
burghers  with  their  wives.  In  the  south 
transept  are  a  number  of  esquires,  each 
bearing  his  knight's  banner." 


(azure  the  Madonna  and  Child  or),  the  Cross 
of  St.  George,  the  Abbey  of  Cluny,  the  Abbey 
of  Reading  and  France.  On  the  canopy  are 
seen  the  Royal"  Arms  of  England,  the  arms 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  of  France,  and  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  In  the  south  transept 
the  Knight's  banners,  seen  from  right  to 
left,  are  those  of  John  de  Welles,  Baron 
of  Hellowe,   Thomas   de  Beauchamp,   Earl 
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With  regard  to  the  heraldry  of  the  representa- 
tion. Dr.  Hurry  says  :  "As  Edward  III.  held 
the  title  of  King  of  England  and  France,  the 
arms  of  both  countries  appear  in  the  picture, 
the  lilies  of  France  being  quartered  with  the 
lions  of  England.  Other  prominent  blazons 
from  left  to  right  are  those  of  John  of  Gaunt 
(differenced  from  the  Royal  Arms  by  a  label 
of  three  points),  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury 


of    Warwick,    the    Earl    of    Hastings,    and 
others." 

^  "J?  ^ 
Reading  is  fortunate  in  its  antiquarian  citizens 
and  neighbours.  There  is  now  on  view  at 
the  Museum  and  Art  Galleries  of  the  town  a 
most  attractive  exhibition  of  enlarged  photo- 
graphs of  English  Norman  doorways,  kindly 
lent  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Keyser,  F.S.A.,  who 
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is  probably  the  foremost  living  authority  on 
the  subject.  There  are  214  examples  selected 
from  a  large  collection.  They  illustrate  the 
finest  specimens  of  Norman  doorways  in 
Gloucestershire,  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  else- 
where. A  special  selection  is  shown  of 
doorways  with  figure  or  symbolic  sculpture 
on  the  tympanum,  of  which  about  230  are 
extant.  This  is  indeed  an  almost  unique 
opportunity  for  obtaining  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  wonderful  and  elaborate  skill  of 
the  Norman  masons,  as  exemplified  in  the 
details  of  their  handicraft,  chiefly  carried  out 
during  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

4*  ^  4? 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Hall  and  Duncan  Smith,  said 
Nature,  November  19,  have  reprinted  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Paisley  Philosophical 
Institution,  1914,  a  paper  dealing  with  the 
geological  and  historical  significance  of  some 
hazel-nuts  and  other  plant  remains  discovered 
during  excavations  at  Paisley  Abbey  in 
March,  19 14.  These  remains  rested  on  the 
gravel  of  an  ancient  sea-beach,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  25  feet  raised  beach,  a 
pronounced  feature  in  various  parts  of  the 
Clyde  area.  This,  after  attaining  its  maximum 
elevation,  was  depressed  and  submerged. 
When  hazel-trees  grew  in  this  area  it  was 
some  25  feet  lower  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  writers,  associating  Neolithic  man  with 
the  25  feet  raised  beach  period,  urge  that 
their  investigation  forms  a  fresh  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  by  which  the  age  of 
Neolithic  man  may  be  determined. 

«Jp  ^  ^ 
Mr.  John  Ward,  F.S.A.,  contributed  to  the 
Western  Mail,  November  21,  an  account  of 
recent  discoveries  at  Cardiff  Castle.  The 
Castle,  wrote  Mr.  W^ard,  "  is  a  complex  of 
various  structures — massive  walls,  earthworks, 
and  buildings — of  various  periods  ranging 
from  Roman  times  to  our  own.  The  essential 
plan,  however,  is  very  simple.  It  consists 
(i)  of  a  series  of  works  which  enclose  a 
great  square  space,  and  (2)  the  Norman 
ditch-engirdled  mound  surmounted  with  the 
keep  within  that  space.  We  6onfine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  former.  If  we  strip  away  all  that 
is  Norman  and  later  of  the  enclosing  works, 
we  have  left  on  all  four  sides  the  remains  of 
the  massive  Roman  wall — the  ultimate  frame- 


work, so  to  speak,  of  the  Castle.  The  Castle 
is  thus  at  bottom  a  Roman  castellum,  which 
the  Normans  adopted  and  adapted  to  their 
own  purposes.  They  found  it  a  ruin,  and 
while  they  or  their  immediate  successors  re- 
built much  of  the  wall  on  the  west  and  the 
south,  they  utilized  the  rest  of  the  circuit  by 
throwing  over  it  an  enormous  bank,  which 
remained  with  little  change  to  our  own  day. 
The  existence  of  the  buried  wall  had  long 
faded  from  local  memory,  when  by  a  happy 
accident  it  was  discovered  about  twenty-four 
years  ago.  Since  then  the  outer  portion  of 
the  bank  has  been  stripped  away  along  the 
east  and  north  sides,  and  the  wall,  with  its 
bastions  and  north  gateway,  has  been  rebuilt, 
with  the  result  that  the  Castle  on  those  sides 
presents  a  fair  idea  of  what  a  Roman  fortress 
was  like." 

•jji*  fji  ^ 
With  regard  to  the  recent  discoveries,  Mr. 
Ward  said  that — "  The  south-east  corner, 
with  its  polygonal  bastion,  having  been  ex- 
humed some  months  ago,  the  work  of  exca- 
vation was  carried  westwards  at  the  back  of 
the  premises  on  the  north  side  of  Duke 
Street.  This  has  resulted  in  the  exposure 
of  a  fine  and  lofty  stretch  of  the  wall-front 
behind  Mr.  William  Lewis's  shop.  .  .  .  The 
facing  masonry  is  intact  to  the  height  of 
nearly  12  feet,  and  this  is  the  loftiest  stretch 
of  the  front  facing  that  has  been  discovered. 
Almost  everywhere  the  less -careful  back 
facing  remains  to  an  average  height  of  about 
10  feet,  and  it  rises  to  several  feet  more  in 
places.  This  is  due  to  the  protection  afi"orded 
by  the  Roman  bank.  The  front  of  the  wall 
having  no  such  protection,  its  facing  rarely 
rises  to  a  greater  height  than  some  4  feet, 
and  it  is  often  reduced  to  only  two  or  three 
courses.  Moreover,  while  the  former  facing 
has  a  comparatively  fresh  appearance,  the 
latter  is  usually  more  or  less  weather-worn, 
and  especially  so  is  the  newly  discovered 
Duke  Street  example. 

"  During  the  long  process  of  uncovering 
the  east  and  north  walls  I  was  convinced  of 
two  things — (i)  That  when  the  mediaeval 
castle-builders  covered  them  with  their  great 
earthwork  there  was  no  facing  masonry 
visible;  and  (2)  that  it  had  been  purposely 
removed,  as  very  few  of  the  dressed  stones 
were  seen  among  the  debris  at  the  foot.     I 
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more  than  suspected  that  the  Normans  freely 
used  the  Roman  materials  in  the  construction 
of  their  keep  and  the  restoration  of  the  west 
and  south  walls.  It  is  also  not  unlikely  that 
much  of  the  material  of  the  Norman  work 
at  Llandaff  Cathedral  was  from  the  same 
source.  The  inference  is  that  when  the 
Normans  first  appeared  upon  the  scene  much 
of  the  Roman  facing  was  still  intact,  but 
was  subsequently  removed  down  to  the  then 
ground  surface. 

«$»  "h  ^i? 
"This  brings  us  to  the  interesting  question 
why  the  Duke  Street  facing  should  have  sur- 
vived to  a  great  height.  I  venture  to  suggest 
as  an  explanation  that  even  at  that  early  date 
Cardiff  nestled  close  to  the  south  side  of  the 
ruined  Roman  castellum,  and  thus  barred 
free  access  to  the  wall.  We  can  well  imagine 
that  when  the  wall  was  utilized  by  the 
mediaeval  castle-builders  the  tenements 
which  abutted  on  it  would  be  removed. 
This  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  case, 
for  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
certain  encroachments  had  been  made  on 
the  castle  ditch  (which  evidently  had  become 
silted  up),  and  this  implies  that  the  exterior 
of  the  Castle  had  previously  stood  clear  of 
buildings.  As  the  lord  received  rents  for 
these  appropriations,  we  may  conclude  that 
they  had  his  concurrence.  They  were  cer- 
tainly repeated  until  the  site  of  the  south 
ditch  was  entirely  built  upon.  Thus  came 
about  one  of  the  chief  disfigurements  of 
Cardiff,  which  flourished  without  hindrance 
till  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  late  Marquess 
of  Bute  the  houses  which  crowded  the  Castle 
Street  half  of  the  south  side  of  the  Castle 
were  removed.  All  that  remains  to  complete 
the  work  is  the  removal  of  the  houses  along 
the  north  side  of  Duke  Street.  But,  really, 
why  the  long  delay  ? 

fji*  cj.  ^ 

'  Mr.  Hiley  has  asked  me  if  I  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  worn  condition  of  the  Roman 
wall  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Lewis's  premises,  so 
well  seen  on  the  view,  may  be  due  to  the  wash 
of  the  sea.  It  is  extremely  unlikely.  Roman 
pottery  has  been  found  in  excavations  between 
High  Street  and  Womanby  Street,  and  this 
goes  far  to  prove  that  there  was  a  Roman 
suburb  between  the  castellum  and  the  sea. 


There  is  also  the  geological  evidence  of  con- 
siderable subsidence  of  the  general  district 
since  Neolithic  times,  and  if,  as  seems  likely, 
this  process  continued  after  the  Roman  period, 
the  site  of  the  Castle  would  be  higher  at  that 
period  than  at  present,  and,  therefore,  less 
likely  to  be  washed  by  the  waves.  But  why 
call  in  the  sea  ?  The  wall  is  some  seventeen 
centuries  old,  and  during  most  of  that  time 
its  front  has  been  exposed  to  the  buffetings 
of  the  wind  and  the  weather." 

•ilp  "ill?  «i|(» 
We  take  the  following  note  from  the  S/andard, 
November  25  :  "The  old  Elizabethan  houses 
in  Cloth  Fair,  which  dated  from  1597,  were 
finally  demolished  and  cleared  away  last  week. 
But  whilst  we  deplore  the  loss  of  their  pic- 
turesque antiquity  there  is  some  compensa- 
tion left  to  us.  The  removal  of  No.  9,  which 
was  the  easternmost  of  these  houses,  and 
which  abutted  against  the  church,  has  dis- 
closed the  exterior  of  a  bay  of  the  nave,  which 
has  not  been  seen  for  over  300  years.  The 
bay  reveals  in  marked  character  the  junction 
of  the  thirteenth  century  nave  with  the  twelfth 
century  conventual  choir.  The  thirteenth 
century  builders  pushed  their  work  eastward 
on  the  clerestory  level  and  on  the  ground 
level. 

"  In  the  wall  just  uncovered  we  see,  though 
terribly  decayed,  the  early  English  clerestory 
window  of  two  lights.  It  is  the  earliest  form 
of  tracery,  dating  from  about  a.d.  1280.  The 
late  twelfth  century  window  was  cut  out  for 
its  insertion.  The  triforium  twelfth  century 
arch  is  exposed,  just  as  it  appears  on  the 
inside  of  the  church,  and  also  that  of  the 
ground  arcade ;  but  there  can  be  seen  very 
clearly  the  high  arch  of  the  vault  of  the 
thirteenth  century  aisle,  which,  as  just  stated, 
was  pushed  eastward.  The  height  of  the 
vaulting  of  this  latter  aisle  being  of  a  much 
greater  height  than  that  of  the  Norman  period, 
it  penetrated  the  floor  of  the  triforium  to  the 
extent  now  revealed  by  this  interesting  ex- 
posure. It  was  to  hide  this  penetration  that 
the  triforium  arches  of  the  bay  west  of  the 
crossing  were  filled  in  as  we  see  them  now 
from  the  interior  of  the  church. 

"  The  wall,  so  far  as  at  present  disclosed, 
is  in  a  deplorable  condition,  with  a  wide 
crack  for  a  great  length  in  the  loose  masonry, 
and  the  buttress  for  some  distance  is  not  in 
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contact  with  the  wall,  so  that  immediate 
steps   must   be   taken   to   render   the   work 

secure." 

.J,         .jj|>         tjp 

We  should  not  usually  look  for  antiquarian 
articles  in  the  Fisk  Trades  Gazette,  which  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  matter  relating  to  the 
commercial  side  of  the  fishing  industry  ;  but 
three  recent  issues  of  that  journal,  those  of 
November  28,  December  5  and  12,  contained 
a  well-written  and  very  interesting  paper  on 
"Leadenhall  Past  and  Present,"  in  which 
the  history  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  London 
markets  was  fully  and  faithfully  chronicled, 
with  illustrations  taken  chiefly  from  old 
prints, 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Architect,  December  11  and  18,  con- 
tained an  article  on  "  Ypres,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Tavenor  -  Perry,  with  excellent  illustrations 
from  his  own  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Our 
contemporary,  in  its  issue  of  November  27, 
had  a  good  article  by  the  same  ready  writer 
on  "Architecture  on  the  Flemish  -  Dutch 
Frontier,"  with  several  illustrations. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Athenceum  of  February  12,  1876,  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Smith  the 
Assyriologist  (who  shortly  afterwards  died  of 
fever  in  Asia  Minor)  which  gave  a  summary 
of  an  architectural  account  upon  a  cuneiform 
tablet  containing  all  the  dimensions  of  the 
temple  of  Bel  Merodach,  with  its  celebrated 
seven  staged  tower,  at  Babylon. 

This  tablet,  said  the  AthencEum  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  1914,  was  lost  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  but,  as  notified  by  Pere  Scheil  to  the 
French  Academy  some  time  ago,  has  at  length 
come  to  light.  The  text  has  now  been  edited 
by  him  and  M.  Marcel  Dieulafoy,  with  plans 
of  all  the  buildings  which  the  inscription  enu- 
merates. The  tablet,  which  is  a  copy  of  an 
older  duplicate,  was  written  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Seleucus,  229  b.c.  A  literary  matter 
of  interest  the  text  discloses  is  that  the  post 
of  scribe  for  inditing  or  copying  records  of 
such  importance  as  this  appears  to  have  been 
hereditary,  for  the  writer  claifhs  that  he  was 
a  descendant  of  the  scribe  who  wrote  the 
Gilgames  tablets,  one  of  which  contains  the 
Babylonian  story  of  the  Flood. 


Lecturing  at  Bournemouth  on  December  5, 
Mr.  William  Dale,  F.S.A.,  gave  some  in- 
teresting particulars  of  the  excavations  at 
Hengistbury  Head.  He  stated  that  the 
name  Hengistbury  Head  was  comparatively 
modern.  It  first  appeared  in  a  mediaeval 
charter  as  "  Hednesburia."  The  excavations 
were  begun  in  19 11,  and  continued  through 
191 2,  an  area  of  112  acres  being  dug  over. 
Two  large  barrows  of  the  Bronze  Age  were 
explored,  and  a  number  of  neolithic  flint  im- 
plements were  found,  and  it  was  to  the  Neo- 
lithic Age  that  the  double  defensive  ditches 
must  be  attributed.  The  chief  interest,  how- 
ever, attached  to  the  relics  of  later  occupa- 
tion, which  included  pottery  of  the  Halstatt 
and  La  Tene  periods  and  onwards  to  the 
fourth  century  a.d.  The  site  contained  hut 
circles  and  hearths ;  metal-working,  spinning 
and  weaving,  and  net-making  were  carried 
on,  and  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  bone 
and  kimmeridge  shale. 

^  ^  ^ 
Among  the  interesting  things  found  were  a 
bronze  knitting-needle,  loom-weights,  frag- 
ments of  quorns,  fibulae,  and  pieces  of 
amphorae,  showing  that  wine  was  brought 
into  this  country  before  the  Roman  period. 
Nothing  was  more  interesting  than  the  vast 
number  of  over  3,000  coins  discovered, 
1,300  being  of  a  new  type.  They  had  been 
deposited  in  bundles  contained  in  basket- 
work.  One  bundle  contained  734-  They 
were  certainly  made  on  the  spot,  for  there 
were  traces  of  hearths  and  furnaces  and  a 
mass  of  crude  copper  6  pounds  in  weight. 
The  making  of  money  went  on  after  the 
Roman  occupation.  Some  of  the  coins  were 
of  silver  obtained  on  the  spot  from  auriferous 
copper  or  lead  by  a  process  known  as  refining 
by  cupellation.  The  silver  was,  however,  all 
converted  into  silver  chloride  by  the  action 
of  the  sodium  chloride  of  the  sea.  Dr. 
Gowland  attributed  this  to  the  unusual 
amount  of  salt  spray  blown  over  the  site 
during  storms.  The  surface  of  the  coins  fell 
into  white  powder  and  partially  obliterated 
or  defaced  the  design. 

^  cjj(.  ^ 

Count  G.  N.  Plunkett,  P.R.S.A.L,  delivered 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Symbolism  m 
Church    Architecture"    on    December    10, 
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before  a  large  audience  of  students,  in  St. 
Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  Co.  Kildare. 

•it*  '^  •$»  . 
The  Committee  which  was  appointed  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  to 
ascertain  what  steps  are  taken  on  the  issue 
of  faculties  in  the  different  dioceses  to  secure 
due  protection,  both  on  archreological  and 
artistic  grounds,  for  church  fabrics  which 
have  to  undergo  repair  or  in  which  changes 
are  being  made,  have  duly  reported,  and 
their  report  and  recommendations  have  been 
published.  The  Committee  consisted  of  Sir 
Lewis  Dibdin,  Dean  of  the  Arches,  Sir  A.  B. 
Kempe  and  Sir  Charles  E.  H.  Chadwyck- 
Healey,  The  admission  by  the  Committee 
that  "  there  exists  no  uniform  or  officially 
recognized  machinery  by  the  use  of  which  the 
Court  [i.e.,  the  Consistory  Court]  can  obtain 
skilled  and  independent  advice  upon  archaeo- 
logical, architectural  and  artistic  questions 
arising  on  applications  for  faculties  "  goes  far 
to  justify  the  attitude  of  those  who  have  con- 
tinually opposed  so-called  "  restoration." 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Committee  recommend  that  (i)  The 
parties  with  /ocus  standi  before  the  Court 
should  include  not  only  the  Bishop,  but  any 
other  person  or  body  of  persons  with  the 
leave  of  the  Court.  This  would  admit  the 
evidence  of  such  vigilant  guardians  of  our 
monuments  as  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings.  (2)  An  advisory  body 
should  be  constituted  in  every  diocese  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Court  in  architectural, 
archaeological,  historical  and  artistic  matters 
relating  to  churches  as  to  which  faculties  are 
sought.  If  this  advisory  body  be  made 
truly  representative  it  may  do  most  useful 
work ;  but  as,  apparently,  such  a  body  would 
only  advise  "  if  and  when  asked  to  do  so  by 
the  Chancellor,"  the  protection  afforded  by 
its  creation  might  be  largely  illusory.  But 
one  of  the  most  important  reforms  needed  is 
to  make  it  impossible  for  alterations  to  be 
made  without  a  faculty.  Between  1905  and 
1 910  work  was  done  without  faculty  in 
1 01  parishes  out  of  478.  The  Committee 
rightly  declare  :  "  It  is  plain  that  no 
machinery,  however  perfect,  will  be  of  the 
smallest  use  for  this  purpose  unless  it  be 
used.  The  Chancellor  may  sit  in  his  Court; 
he  may  deal  with  matters  when  they  come 


before  him  with  admirable  knowledge  and 
judgment ;  the  procedure  of  the  Court  may 
be  simple,  speedy,  efTfective  and  inexpensive  ; 
but  all  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  the  pro- 
tection of  ancient  churches  unless,  first,  those 
who  desire  to  restore  or  alter  or  add  to  them 
are  induced  to  enter  the  Court,  or,  in  other 
words,  are  compelled  to  apply  for  a  faculty  ; 
and  unless,  secondly,  the  orders  made  and 
the  faculties  granted  by  the  Court  are 
properly  carried  out.  The  Committee  desire 
to  express  their  emphatic  opinion  that  these 
two  matters  are  of  far  greater  importance 
and  urgency  than  any  improvement  of  the 
existing  faculty  procedure  and  even  than  the 
formation  of  advisory  bodies."  It  is  essential 
that  the  Bishops  shall  secure  (i)  that  in  all 
cases  of  proposed  alterations  applications  for 
faculties  shall  be  made;  and  (2)  the  due 
observance  of  faculties  when  granted. 


Cbe  Eoman  EoaDs  of  tfje  saiest 

EiHing,  more  patticuladp  in 

Ctatjen. 

By  Francis  Villv,  M.D. 


jITHERTO  it  has  generally  been 
recognized  that  two  Roman  roads 
existed  in  this  part  of  the  country : 
{a)  One  eastward  from  Ribchester, 
past  the  fort  at  Elslack  ( Yorkshire  Archceolo- 
gical Journal,  vol.  xxi.),  and  via  Skipton,  where 
it  took  a  bend  more  to  the  south-east,  passed 
the  fort  at  Ilkley  and  the  settlement,  what- 
ever its  nature,  at  Adel  {ibid.,  xxii.),  and  so 
reached  Tadcaster  and  York,  {li)  Another, 
passing  north-eastwards  from  Manchester, 
crossed  the  hills  to  Ilkley,  a  few  miles  north 
of  which  it  turned  to  the  right  {i.e.,  nearly  in 
line  with  the  general  direction  of  the  first- 
mentioned  road  for  some  twelve  miles  west 
of  Skipton),  and  probably  ended  at  Aid- 
borough.  Though  considerable  lengths  of 
these  two  roads  are  now  to  be  followed  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel 
with  the  accepted  tracing ;  but  I  hope  to 
show   how   recent  inquiries  have  added  to 
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them  and  produced  results  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain. 

Put  very  briefly,  these  results  indicate — 
(i)  That  the  road  north-westwards  from 
Ilkley  was  prolonged  up  Airedale  into 
Ribblesdale,  whence  it  perhaps  passed  the 
road  north  from  Ribchester,  continued  across 
the  Lune  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  so  into 
the  Lake  District.  This,  if  really  prolonged 
so  far,  must  always  have  been  important  as 
connecting  the  base  of  the  Ninth  and  Sixth 
Legions  with  the  western  flank  of  the  Wall 
defences — a   flank   thrown   back  along  the 


to  carry  it  across  the  Ribble  at  Paythorn. 
No  description  of  this  road  will  be  given 
here,  for  the  details  have  appeared  in  the 
Bradford  Antiquary  (19 13  and  19 14). 

Granting  that  all  these  four  roads  existed, 
let  us  see  what  indications  their  presence 
may  be  taken  as  giving  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  conquest  and  occupation.  They  all 
traverse  an  almost  purely  military  region,  and 
can  have  had  no  real  importance,  except  from 
the  strategical  point  of  view ;  and,  the  con- 
quest having  proceeded  from  south  to  north, 
to  a  certain  extent  it  is  legitimate  to  assume 
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Present  roads  are  not  marked  except  where  they  immediately  concern  the  subject  ;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  Roman  roads  not 
described  in  the  text  are  only  shown  in  a  general  way  along  what  seems  to  be  the  usually  accepted  course.  That  going 
north-west  from  Wakefield  is  largely  conjectural,  except  between  the  levels  of  Bradford  and  Elslack. 


coast  enpotence.  (2)  The  eastern  road  from 
Ribchester  crossed  this  a  little  south  of 
Skipton,  and  was  continued  much  in  its 
previous  direction,  past  the  neighbourhoods 
of  Draughton  and  Beamsley,  into  the  line 
already  mentioned  as  turning  towards  Aid- 
borough  from  near  Ilkley.  (3)  In  addition 
there  is  some  evidence  (not  dealt  with  in 
this  paper)  that  the  road  from  Manchester 
to  Ilkley  crossed  the  last  /oad,  and  passed 
on  in  the  direction  of  Catterick.  (4)  Finally 
another  road,  apparently  from  the  direction 
of  Wakefield,  passed  via  Bradford,  Keighley, 
and  Steeton,  to  Elslack,  whence  hints  seem 


that  the  more  southerly  the  origin  of  a  road 
the  earlier  was  it  constructed.  Now,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  fourth  road  (that  north- 
westwards from  the  Wakefield  region)  can 
have  had  much  meaning  after  York  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  Ninth  Legion,  a  date 
usually  estimated  as  between  a.d.  70  and  80. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  first  road  (that 
north-westwards  from  Ilkley)  running  roughly 
parallel  to  it  for  some  twenty  miles  together, 
and  at  an  average  distance  of  only  about  five 
to  six  miles.  This  looks  as  if  Road  IV.  had 
been  replaced  by  Road  I.,  after  York  became 
a  legionary  base ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
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it  preserves  the  general  line  of  the  western 
branch  of  Errnin  Street  from  a  little  north  of 
Lincoln  to  beyond  Doncaster,  Lincoln  being 
the  supposed  previous  headquarters  of  the 
Ninth  Legion. 

Again,  Road  IL  (from  Ribchester  east- 
wards) runs  nearly  parallel  to,  and  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of,  Road  L  for  about 
three  miles  east  of  Skipton,  and  at  a  level 
some  300  feet  below  it.  This  clearly  seems 
to  indicate  a  still  later  origin ;  for  if  it  had 
been  earlier  or  contemporaneous,  so  much 
simpler  a  proceeding  would  have  been  to 
make  the  two  coincide  over  that  distance. 
Both  construction  and  communication  would 
have  been  facilitated. 

With  regard  to  the  occupation,  we  also 
reach  clarity  on  one  point.  From  the 
frequency  of  finds  and  from  epigraphical 
evidence  of  rebuilding,  we  know  that  Ilkley 
was  an  important  place,  whereas  the  fort  at 
Elslack  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown  to 
have  played  an  inferior  role.  The  strategical 
significance  of  Ilkley,  at  important  cross- 
roads and  within  striking  distance  of  two 
others,  may  be  held  to  explain  this  matter 
perfectly. 

My  purpose  now  is  to  follow  the  first  two 
roads  in  some  detail,  particularly  their  lately- 
discovered  parts,  and  to  give  the  evidence 
on  which  their  claims  to  a  Roman  origin 
rest. 

L  T/ie  Queen's  Street. — This  being  the 
name  certainly  applied  in  Elizabethan  times 
to  a  portion  of  the  line  north-west  from  Ilkley, 
I  venture  to  use  it  for  the  whole.  It  gives 
a  very  instructive  example  of  Roman  laying- 
out  as  modified  by  physical  obstacles  ;  re- 
peated evidences  of  its  great  antiquity  will 
be  noted  as  we  pass  along ;  where  it  can  be 
recovered  in  anything  like  good  condition, 
the  width,  material,  and  arrangement,  are  all 
of  the  Roman  type ;  and  there  have  been  at 
least  three  "street"  names  on  its  course. 
In  addition,  the  great  bulk  of  the  present 
villages  along  the  line  (corresponding  in 
position  with  those  noted  by  Ogilby  in  his 
Road  Book  of  1675)  lie  a  little  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  the  present  highway  deviating 
for  the  purpose  of  linking  them  up.  As  may 
be  guessed  from  the  last  sentence,  much  of 
the  Roman  work  has  been  utilized  as  turn- 
pikes (Otley-Skipton  and  Keighley-Kendal, 
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made  in  1755  and  1753  respectively),  and 
for  long  stretches  the  actual  Roman  work  is 
incorporated  with  the  first  edition  of  those 
roads.  But  where  this  is  the  case  the  first 
turnpike  has  mostly  been  given  up,  the  present 
edition  following  an  easier  gradient,  and 
leaving  certain  of  the  earlier  lengths  either 
as  partly  disused  byways  or  traceable  through 
the  fields.  Certain  Roman  lengths,  however, 
have  not  been  so  used,  and  often  are  only 
traceable  by  digging. 

The  course  from  Ilkley  to  Skipton  is 
generally  recognized  as  leaving  little  or  no 
sign  for  some  two  miles ;  then  the  Street, 
a  grass-grown  lane  near  Addingham,  pretty 
clearly  represents  it,  and  (after  a  break  of 
half  a  mile)  is  continued  by  an  almost  straight 
length  of  the  old  turnpike,  which  falls  into 
line  at  one  and  a  half  miles  west-north-west 
of  Addingham  Church,  and  makes  directly 
for  the  crest  of  Rumbold's  Moor  (1,000  feet). 
This  is  where  Whitaker  {History  of  Man- 
chester, ed.  ii.,  vol,  i.,  p.  193)  saw  it  for  more 
than  one  mile  together,  and  where  Warburton 
mapped  it  (1720).  Having  reached  the  crest, 
there  is  no  easy  descent  in  front,  and  the 
farther  way  onwards  is  blocked  by  Embsay 
and  Flasby  Fells ;  therefore  it  swings  round 
to  the  left  on  the  hillside  for  some  three 
miles,  until  the  level  of  Skipton  is  reached, 
and  an  easier  descent  and  an  open  way  in 
front  are  obtained.  Then  it  resumes  a 
direction  down  Short  Bank  Lane  parallel 
to  its  original  one  from  Ilkley,  and  so  reaches 
Skipton.*  For  three-quarters  of  a  mile  along 
this  curve  it  can  be  traced  a  few  yards  to  the 
north  of  the  old  turnpike,  and  excavation 
shows  it  to  possess  an  extraordinarily  fine 
northern  kerb,  no  doubt  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  gully,  which  was  probably  passed  on  a  con- 
siderable embankment  (Fig.  2).  The  other 
edge  is  missing ;  the  width  is  now  12  feet,  but 
the  camber  shows  that  it  must  once  have  been 
about  1 8  feet ;  and  the  thickness  of  metal  is 
not  less  than  20  inches.  Again,  down  Short 
Bank  Lane  there  are  traces  of  an  older  road 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  present  one. 
Through  Skipton  itself  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  is  missing,  and  then,  in  line  with  the 
last  piece,  we  get  the  old  turnpike  leading 
almost  straight  from  the  church  to  White 
Hill  (575  feet),  towards  which  it  must  have 
*  So  far  the  road  is  generally  accepted. 
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been  laid  out  from  the  turn  off  Rumbold's 
Moor  (750  feet,  about  two  miles  away).  The 
road  eastwards  from  Ribchester  was  crossed 
just  north  of  Wilderness  Beck,  on  the  Southern 
outskirts  of  Skipton.  On  White  Hill  there 
has  been  another  turn  to  the  left.  Apparently 
the  laying-out  was  to  high  ground  (about 
500  feet)  near  Coniston  Cold ;  but  there 
are  so  many  obstacles  that  not  much  of  the 
intermediate  four  and  three-quarter  miles 
is  exactly  on  the  line. 

At  about  300  yards  down  the  farther  slope 
of  White  Hill  the  mark  can  be  seen  branch- 
ing to  the  north  of  the  present  old  turnpike, 
and,  keeping  parallel  to  and  in  part  destroyed 
by  it  (with  an  old  farmhouse  on  the  line), 
can  be  followed  down  to  Stirton  Beck.  Some 
of  the   scattered   steadings  forming  Stirton 


FIG.    2. — ROMAN    KUAi'   OiM    .TKii  i«»,M    MOOR   (fROM 
THE   NORTH-WEST). 

(Stretton  till  about  1400)  are  beside  the  road, 
as  is  the  site  of  what  perhaps  has  been  the 
manor-house.  After  crossing  the  next  hill 
(about  400  yards  on)  similar  traces  are 
apparent  on  the  south  of  the  turnpike,  aiming 
directly  for  the  next  recoverable  piece.  This 
shows  as  about  80  yards  of  ridge  some 
22  feet  wide  and  2|  feet  high,  ascending  the 
next  hill  at,  roughly,  200  yards  north  of  the 
junction  of  old  with  new  turnpike  near 
Thorlby.  Most  of  the  scattered  houses 
forming  Thorlby  lie  a  little  off  the  line. 
Excavation  shows  the  ridge  to  consist  of  the 
poor  remains  of  a  gravel  road  about  20  feet 
wide,  but  the  southern  edge'  is  too  indefinite 
to  measure  from  at  all  accurately.  The 
reverse  slope  is  completely  scored  across  by 
cultivation  terraces,  whose  presence  athwart 
the  line  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  road.    On 


the  next  hill  a  short  disused  loop  of  the  old 
turnpike  is  present  nearly  in  the  line,  and 
probably  represents  the  road  for  most  of  its 
length;  then  it  turns  off  nearly  in  line  between 
White  Hill  and  the  high  ground  near  Coniston, 
already  mentioned  as  probable  laying-out 
points.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fields 
between  the  present  main  road  and  the  Aire 
(three-quarters  of  a  mile),  which  was  crossed 
about  one  mile  below  Gargrave  Bridge ;  but 
beyond  the  river  a  piece  can  be  recovered  in 
the  same  line.  It  was  reported  to  me  as 
having  been  found  in  laying  drains,  and  I 
have  bared  it  twice  and  cut  it  through  once 
over  a  distance  of  180  yards.  It  is  formed  of 
gravel  16  inches  thick  in  the  centre,  16  feet 
wide,  and  laid  on  the  subsoil  with  the  usual 
camber.     There  are  no  kerbs. 

An  interesting  point  is  the  presence  of  an 
old  road  in  the  form  of  a  winding  hollow  with 
a  bank  on  each  side.  When  first  recovered 
the  Roman  road  was  just  leaving  this  hollow. 
The  next  and  most  distant  cut  found  it  at  the 
edge  of  and  partly  within  the  hollow,  a  slight 
trench  along  the  side  of  which  had  disturbed 
part  of  the  road,  the  gravel  having  plainly 
been  thrown  up  by  the  spade  to  lie  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  enclosing  bank.  This 
proves  that  the  gravel  ridge  was  earlier  than 
the  lane,  and  pushes  it  back  to  a  remote 
antiquity ;  for  the  hollow  has  been  disused 
so  long  as  almost  to  be  forgotten.  Nor  is  it 
the  line  followed  by  Ogilby  (who  takes  the 
present  way  through  Gargrave) ;  and  presum- 
ably it  was  already  given  up  in  his  time.  A 
third  cut  was  now  made  directly  between  the 
first  two,  and  at  a  place  where  the  hollow 
curves  well  away.  Here  again  the  gravel 
ridge  was  found,  although  no  traces  appear 
on  the  surface.  This  confirmation  of  theory 
by  observation  needs  no  comment. 

At  this  point  we  are  abreast  of  the  peculiar 
site  at  Kirk  Sink  {^Bradford  Antiquary,  191 1) 
and  about  300  yards  to  the  north-east. 

Nothing  is  observable  until  Gargrave 
Church  (three-quarters  of  a  mile)  is  reached 
in  the  same  line,  when  the  Bank  Newton 
road,  almost  straight  so  far  as  it  appears  to  re- 
present the  Roman  road  (one  mile),  begins 
and  points  west-by-south.  This  turn  would 
be  advisable  in  order  to  avoid  two  more 
crossings  of  the  river  and  its  steep  banks,  and 
just  enough   is  present  between   here  and 
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Coniston  to  show  that  an  ancient  road  of 
Roman  form  has  taken  the  course  now  to  be 
followed.  At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there 
are  faint  signs  of  a  road  in  the  fields  some 
80  yards  south  of  the  Bank  Newton  road, 
and  again,  more  clearly  and  in  a  ridge  form, 
on  approaching  the  railway.  After  crossing 
the  canal  the  present  road  turns  off  to  the 
left,  but  a  levelled  way  destroying  about  half 
the  width  of  a  plain  ridge  continues  straight 
on  through  the  fields  for  some  200  yards. 
The  ridge  contains  the  distinct  remains  of 
a  gravel  road,  now  but  thin  and  only  about 
9  feet  wide.  The  right  of  way  along  it  to 
Coniston  is  represented  by  a  footpath. 
Having  passed  the  obstructive  bend  of  the 
Aire,  a  more  northerly  direction  is  taken,  and 
in  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  after  passing 
faint  signs  of  terracing,  the  ridge  again 
appears  for  about  100  yards  in  a  much 
flattened  form,  and  containing  only  slight 
remains  of  stone  ;  and  other  slighter  traces 
lead  on  to  not  far  from  the  next  piece 
fully  excavated. 

Having  reached  the  high  ground  for  which 
it  had  been  making,  the  road  turns  again 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  previous  general 
line,  pointing  now  to  the  gap  between  Pitts 
and  Corn  Gauber  Hills,  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  ahead,  and  just  missing  Coniston. 
On  the  northern  bank  of  Rowton  Beck  it 
crosses  the  Stainton  road  about  100  yards 
west  of  the  turnpike,  and  can  be  recovered 
in  the  fields  for  about  100  yards.  It  is  on  an 
artificial  terrace  and  is  20  feet  wide,  with 
a  neat  drainage  ditch  to  the  north.  The 
gravel,  laid  with  the  usual  camber,  is  now 
only  6  inches  thick.  There  are  no  traces 
for  about  700  yards  farther,  when,  a  little 
past  the  entrance  to  Coniston  Hall,  almost 
exactly  the  same  line  is  taken  up  by  Ogilby's 
road  (north  of  the  present  one),  thrown  out 
of  use  hereabouts  soon  after  1820.  This 
shows  Roman  laying-out  very  beautifully, 
crossing  two  ridges  on  each  of  which  it 
makes  so  slight  a  turn  as  never  to  be  more 
than  about  50  feet  out  of  the  straight  in  over 
three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

After  passing  the  gap  already  mentioned 
as  made  for — Whitaker  {History  of  Craven, 
ed.  iii.,  p.  237)  calls  it  Sweet  Gap,  and  con- 
nects it  with  a  credible  tradition  of  an  en- 
counter during  the   Scotch  raids  —  a  steep 


descent  followed  by  a  bog  is  encountered. 
The  means  of  avoiding  this  are  (on  a  smaller 
scale)  those  adopted  before  reaching  Skip- 
ton — a  sweep  to  the  left  for  about  300 
yards,  followed  by  a  straight  line  parallel 
to  the  original  direction.  A  little  past 
Switchers  the  present  turnpike  is  reached 
and  just  passed,  and  then  the  older  road 
(gravel  and  boulders  in  contradistinction  to 
the  macadam  of  the  old  turnpike)  lies  just  to 
the  south  of  the  main  road  in  a  much  dis- 
turbed condition.  I  have  recovered  it 
opposite  Tenley,  and  the  mark  is  clear  for 
about  one-third  of  a  mile.  For  about  half  a 
mile  the  line  has  then  apparently  been  super- 
seded by  the  turnpike,  until  Hellifield  Brow, 
overlooking  the  village  at  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  is  reached,  when  it  can  be  seen 
branching  off  to  the  right  obliquely  for  some 
80  yards,  to  reach  the  Malham  road  in  a 
line  with  the  engine-sheds  between  the  Mid- 
land and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railways, 
and  at  about  50  yards  from  the  junction  of  that 
road  with  the  main  road.  Here  the  road 
consists  of  a  gravel  substratum  24  feet  wide, 
with  macadam  on  the  surface.  The  macadam 
is  plainly  due  to  repairs  when  the  turnpike 
was  made,  for  it  has  been  followed  in  laying 
pipes  along  the  Malham  road,  whence  it  turns 
along  the  main  road  towards  the  village. 
Old  maps  (especially  Greenwood's,  18 17) 
indicate  this  as  the  old  turnpike  line.  But 
the  gravel  road  runs  straight  on  ;  for,  though 
no  surface  indications  remain,  a  trench  in  the 
next  field,  about  100  yards  on,  showed  the 
existence  of  at  least  the  foundation,  21  feet 
wide.  Compare  the  confirmation  of  theory 
by  results  here  with  what  was  found  near 
Kirk  Sink. 

We  are  now  almost  abreast  of,  but  well  clear 
to  the  north  of,  Hellifield  village,  through 
which  Ogilby  •'  and  all  later  maps  make  it 
pass.  The  laying-out  has  plainly  been  from 
Hellifield  Brow  (about  580  feet)  to  the 
shoulder  of  a  low  hill  one  and  three-eighth 
miles  ahead,  just  south  of  the  point  where 
the  railway  and  main  road  cross  (nearly 
500  feet),  and  the  village  has  not  been 
considered.  For  a  little  over  half  a  mile 
the  ground  has  been  well  cultivated  or  much 

*  He  calls  it  Hellifield  Pele — clearly  an  error. 
Apparently,  very  little  of  the  next  three  miles  is  on 
his,  or  indeed  any,  mapped  road. 
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altered  by  the  railway,  and  no  signs  appear  ; 
but  thence  onwards  the  road  or  its  mark  can 
be  followed  almost  continuously,  mostly 
through  fields  and  either  faintly  or  clearly, 
for  over  one  and  a  half  miles.  Nearly 
opposite  to,  and  a  little  south  of,  the  station  a 
short  but  steep  descent  is  met,  followed  by 
bog.  On  the  brow  of  this  slope  the  stone- 
work is  fairly  clear  (22  feet  wide)  for  a  yard 
or  two  in  the  true  line,  and  thence  there  are 
slight  traces  of  a  levelled  terrace  proceeding 


part  of  this  length  along  the  northern  edge  of 
the  bog.  Stone  lies  to  about  24  feet  wide, 
but  apparently  some  3  or  4  feet  are  only 
scattered  material.  It  is  placed  on  at  least 
I  foot  of  surface  soil,  and  seems  to  run 
to  a  maximum  thickness  of  not  less  than 
18  inches.  The  bog  being  passed,  two  fields 
intervene  between  us  and  the  point  made 
for.  In  the  first  (100  yards)  there  are  faint 
signs  of  a  terrace  almost  in  the  original  line  ; 
and  in  the  next  (150  yards)  the  cambered 


FIG.  3.— ROMAN    ROAD    NEAR   LITTLE   LONDON,   LONG   PRESTON   (FROM    THE   SOUTH-WEST). 
Lateral  drainage  ditch  (opened  up)  in  the  foreground. 


down  the  slope,  with  a  sweep  to  the  north  in 
order  to  avoid  a  bog.  After  a  short  break 
several  hundred  yards  of  plain  terrace,  with 
apparently  occasional  traces  of  stonework, 
appear,  mostly  within  the  railway  enclosure. 
Then  there  is  another  short  interval,  after 
which  the  return  of  this  deviation  (which 
throws  the  road  not  more  than  about  1 00  yards 
out  of  the  direct  line)  is  clear  for  nearly  250 
yards,  the  gravel  ridge  (much  cut  up  by  worn 
U:acks)  showing  more  or  less  for  the  greater 


platform,  20  feet  wide,  is  plain  up  to  the 
turnpike.  These  marks  run  straight.  Ap- 
parently the  present  main  road  was  just 
passed,  and  then,  with  a  slight  turn  to  the 
north  on  the  setting-out  point,  very  faint 
signs  seem  to  indicate  a  straight  line  im- 
mediately to  its  south  as  far  as  the  steep 
bank  of  Long  Preston  Beck  (478  feet  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile),  where  the  two  must  have 
coincided. 

On    reaching    the    water-side,    at    about 
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150  yards  above  the  bridge,  traces  of  an  old 
crossing  are  to  be  seen ;  and  from  near  it 
the  remains  can  be  followed  (with  a  slight 
turn  to  the  north)  up  the  long  ridge  rising 
north-westwards.  They  are  directed  to  the 
church — I.e. ,  to  pass  to  the  right  of  the  village, 
not  through  it,  as  all  maps  show  the  earlier 
of  the  two  modern  roads  to  have  always 
done.  The  ridge  is  a  plain  one,  about 
18  inches  high,  and  over  20  feet  wide  at 
the  base.  Excavation  shows  it  to  consist  of 
about  6  inches  of  earth  at  the  base,  a  similar 
thickness  of  loose  gravel  and  earth,  and  then 
soil  and  sod,  each  layer  being  shaped  to  a 
curve  in  the  usual  way.  An  earth  bottom 
is  unusual,  but  not  unknown  ;  and  the 
further  tracing  shows  clearly  that  this  is  the 
remains  of  our  road.  Now  it  is  all  one  field 
between  beck  and  church ;  but  surface 
markings  show  that  three  have  once  been  on 
the  line.  Through  the  first  (80  yards)  the 
ridge  is  good ;  through  the  second  (60  yards) 
it  has  bjen  completely  destroyed ;  through 
the  third  (40  yards)  it  is  resumed,  but  in 
a  much  ploughed -down  condition.  This 
brings  us  to  the  churchyard  wall,  still 
pointing  to  the  western  part  of  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  present  building  is  antique, 
dating  from  at  least  1450,  as  I  understand. 
The  foundation  is  Anglian  ;  and  the 
original  building  was  plainly  in  the  same 
general  position  as  the  present  one,  for 
older  structures  have  been  discovered  in 
rebuilding,  and  what  are  perhaps  even  more 
ancient  architectural  fragments  have  been 
turned  up  from  the  soil  of  the  yard.  These 
most  likely  belonged  to  the  church  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book. 

Beyond  the  churchyard  the  line  is  at  once 
almost  resumed  by  Back  Lane,  not  quite 
straight,  but  with  (apparently)  a  piece  of  the 
ridge  partly  projecting  from  the  southern 
side,  and  straightening  it  in  one  place.  In 
about  300  yards  this  turns  oH  to  the  left ; 
but  the  traces,  in  the  form  of  a  levelled 
platform  with  occasional  signs  of  a  ridge,  can 
be  followed  continuously  through  the  fields 
(with  a  slight  occasional  bend,  presumably 
in  order  to  negotiate  the  hill  easily)  as  far 
as  Little  London,  where  a  good  ridge  extends 
for  80  yards,  and  ends  about  30  yards 
north  of  the  building.  It  is  noticeable  that 
two   slight   parallel   marks   about   55  to   60 


feet  apart  accompany  each  side  through  the 
fields,  and  on  one  side  or  the  other  the  land  has 
been  ploughed  up  to  but  not  beyond  them. 
These  will  be  referred  to  again. 

The  ridge  near  Little  London  is  about 
18  inches  high  and  27  feet  wide,  with  the 
usual  curve.  Excavation  (Fig.  3)  shows  it  to 
consist  of  the  now  loosened  gravel  of  the 
road,  which  runs  to  a  maximum  thickness  of 
13  inches.  On  each  side,  24  feet  apart,  is  a 
slight  drainage  ditch  cut  (with  a  rounded 
bottom)  4  feet  wide  and  8  inches  deep  in 
the  hard  subsoil,  the  depth  from  the  sod 
being  20  inches.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
gravel  of  the  now  flattened  ridge  completely 
covers  the  northern  ditch,  and  this  shows 
what  a  large  amount  of  destruction  has  taken 
place. 

(To  be  concluded) 


loutjain. 

By  the  Rav.  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 


j^,OUVAIN,  on  the  river  Dyle,  lying 
about  eighteen  miles  east  of  Brussels, 
is,  or  rather  was,  a  quiet  old  town, 
but  one  of  very  great  interest  to  the 
antiquary  or  architectural  student.  It  was 
of  more  celebrity  than  any  other  city  or 
town  throughout  Belgium.  Its  antiquity 
was  undoubted,  and  it  has  frequently  been 
described  as  the  Mother  of  Brussels. 

The  city  is  first  mentioned  in  authentic 
history  in  the  ninth  century.  In  891 
Louvain  possessed  a  castle  or  citadel,  and 
also  a  collegiate  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  of  considerable  size.  In  old  days 
Louvain  claimed  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  of  the  various  commercial 
centres  throughout  the  Netherlands.  Some 
chroniclers  have  maintained  that  it  possessed 
a  population  of  200,000  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  this  is  probably  a  considerable 
exaggeration.  Before  the  beginning  of  this 
awful  German  eruption,  it  had  a  population 
of  45,000.  Wool-weaving,  in  mediaeval  days, 
was  its  chief  occupation,  an  industry  which 
was  mainly  responsible  for  its  prosperity. 
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Louvain  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Counts  of  Lorraine,  or,  as  they  were  after- 
wards termed,  the  Dukes  of  Brabant.  The 
independent  burghers  were  no  great  lovers 
of  their  nominal  rulers,  and  on  several 
occasions  indulged  in  turbulent  rebellions. 
Terrible  scenes  were  enacted  here  in  1378- 
1379,  when  the  townsfolk  put  the  patrician 
magistrates  to  a  shocking  death.  In  revenge 
for  this  crime,  Duke  Wenceslas  of  Brabant 
imposed  upon  the  town  such  a  tremendous 
tax  that  the  great  body  of  the  weavers, 
vaguely  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000, 
became  almost  beggared,  and  sought  relief 
by  emigration.  The  great  majority  of  these 
weavers,  with  their  families,  crossed  the  seas 
to  England,  where  they  were  cordially  wel- 
comed. These  Flemings,  who  made  their 
first  settlement  at  Cranbrook  in  Kent,  soon 
spread  over  different  parts  of  England,  more 
especially  in  East  Anglia,  introducing  the 
cloth-weaving  industry  wherever  they  were 
established.  The  commercial  prosperity  of 
England  in  the  following  centuries  was 
enormously  indebted  to  this  ancient  refugee 
movement  from  mediaeval  Belgium,  and 
more  especially  from  the  great  town  of 
Louvain. 

The  modern  trade  of  this  desolated  city 
was  largely  occupied  in  boots  and  shoes, 
and  in  brewing.  It  also  possessed  a  great 
market  in  corn  and  cattle,  for  the  surround- 
ing district  was  the  most  fertile  part  of 
agricultural  Belgium.  The  town,  too,  even 
in  its  much  reduced  size,  occupied  a  most 
honourable  position  in  the  world  of  science. 
It  had  a  celebrated  University,  an  Academy 
of  Painting,  a  School  of  Music,  an  excellent 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  was  of 
world-wide  repute  for  its  famous  Library. 

The  central  ecclesiastical  point  of  Louvain 
was  its  magnificent  late  Gothic  church  of 
St.  Peter.  Most  of  the  English  papers  per- 
sist in  describing  this  grand  building  as  a 
cathedral;  but  Louvain  was  never  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric.  From  its  earliest  foundation 
it  was  a  large  collegiate  church.  In  the 
year  11 40  there  were  seven  prebendaries, 
which  were  increased  in  i24o>to  twelve,  and 
at  a  later  date  to  eighteen.  A  second 
chapter  of  fifteen  was  also  founded  in  this 
same  church  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  in  1443, 
in   connection   with   the  University.      The 


original  church  suffered  much  from  acci- 
dental fire  in  1373.  The  burghers  resolved 
to  erect  a  much  more  magnificent  fabric, 
but  owing  to  the  great  migration  of  the 
weavers,  and  the  decay  of  the  wealthy  Guild 
of  the  Weavers,  the  plans  for  the  execution 
of  this  work  were  not  carried  out  until  1424. 
The  work  was  begun  by  Sulplice  van  Vorst, 
the  master-mason  of  the  town.  He  died 
in  1439,  ^^^  the  work  was  continued  by 
Matthew  de  Layens.  After  this  great  cruci- 
form church  had  been  carried  out  to  the  extent 
of  a  length  of  over  300  feet,  a  grand  plan  was 
devised  in  148 1  for  a  west  facade  of  three 
great  towers ;  it  was  proposed  that  the 
central  tower  should  be  535  feet  high,  and 
the  side  ones  430  feet.  But  owing  to  the 
failure  of  funds,  and  possibly  also  to  the 
dread  of  the  foundations  not  carrying  such 
an  immense  mass,  only  the  centre  one  was 
actually  constructed,  and  that  to  a  height  of 
328  feet.  The  interior  of  this  church  was 
singularly  stately  and  magnificent.  The 
lofty  arcades  of  the  nave  towered  up  to  an 
astonishing  height,  their  stateliness  being 
actually  improved  by  the  absence  of  capitals. 
The  apse  termination  of  the  quire  was  a 
most  impressive  feature.  The  rood-loft 
screen  was  a  most  glorious  piece  of  fine 
carving,  enriched  with  innumerable  saintly 
figures.  The  rood  itself  attained  to  a  vast 
height,  with  its  attendant  figures  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John.  It  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  six  mediaeval  rood- 
lofts  remaining  in  Belgium,  but  the  modern 
Huns  have  reduced  the  number  to  four 
through  the  destruction  of  the  two  screens 
of  Louvain  and  Aerschot. 

Many  pages  might  be  written  as  to  the 
striking  contents  of  this  church  up  to  last 
August,  but  it  must  here  suffice  to  name  one 
or  two  of  the  more  remarkable.  To  the 
north  of  the  high  altar  stood  a  most  noble 
Sacrament  House  of  tabernacled  stonework, 
soaring  to  a  height  of  50  feet ;  it  was  erected 
in  1446,  and  was  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  its  kind.  The  great  copper  font 
on  six  legs,  each  resting  on  a  lion,  was  a 
singularly  fine  example  of  Dinanderie,  as 
the  valuable  metal-work,  formerly  made  at 
Dinant,  is  generally  termed.  In  the  treasury 
were   six  silver  statuettes   of    the   fifteenth 
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century,  and  a  beautiful  silver  censer  dated 
1485.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  church 
was  famed  for  its  wealth  of  great  pictures, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  the  "  Last 
Supper,"  by  Dierck  Bouts,  with  the  sacred 
figures  all  seated  round  a  table;  whilst 
another  by  the  same  artist  represented  the 
gruesome  subject  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus.  Dierck  Bouts,  the  celebrated 
Flemish  artist  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  settled  in  Louvain,  and  became  the 
official  painter  of  the  municipality. 

The  capitular  church  of  St.  Pierre,  though 
by  far  the  noblest,  was  by  no  means  the  only 
church  of  Louvain.  There  was  a  church  of 
St.  Jacques  of  early  collegiate  origin,  with  a 
quire  built  in  1467,  but  the  rest  of  the  fabric 
much  modernized.  In  the  interior,  however, 
was  another  grand  Sacrament  House  of  stone 
erected  in  1467,  and  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  a  wonderful  brass  balustrade.  Its  treasury 
was  rich  in  costly  reliquaries.  The  fourteenth- 
century  abbey  church  of  St.  Gertrude  had  a 
fine  tower  and  lofty  spire,  and  was  celebrated 
for  the  delicate  treatment  of  its  choir-stalls 
of  sixteenth-century  date.  The  church  of  St. 
Quentin  was  made  a  parish  church  in  1252  ; 
it  was  chiefly  fourteenth  century,  but  the 
interior  was  much  modernized.  The  fine 
church  of  the  Dominicans,  termed  Notre 
Dame,  was  of  excellent  proportions,  and 
dated  from  1251.  The  Jesuit  church  of  St. 
Michael,  built  between  1650-1656,  was  a 
striking  example  of  classical  work,  whilst,  at 
the  west  end,  right  across  the  building,  was 
the  most  sumptuous  organ-case  in  Christen- 
dom ;  it  was  a  full  century  older  than  the 
church  itself,  and  was  brought  here  from  the 
desecrated  abbey  of  Herkenrode.  And  yet 
several  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  might 
be  named. 

Nevertheless,  the  various  churches  of  this 
ancient  city  were  almost  of  less  interest  and 
architectural  importance  than  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  which  has  rightly  been  described  as 
"  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions 
of  human  genius  ever  created."  We  know 
that  the  city  possessed  a  town  hall  at  least  as 
early  as  1163,  but  the  proud  and  wealthy 
burghers  were  not  satisfied  with  its  size  and 
importance,  and  they  purchased  a  new  site  in 
the  Grande  Place  in  1345.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  T438  that  Sulplice  van  Vorst,  master- 


mason  of  Louvain,  was  instructed  to  prepare 
plans.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1439,  and 
on  Van  Vorst's  death  in  1443,  a  pupil  of  his, 
Matthew  de  Layens,  followed  up  the  work 
which  was  accomplished  in  145 1.  The  walls 
of  this  remarkable  fabric,  built  of  hard  local 
stone,  are  enriched  with  an  extraordinary 
wealth  of  carving  and  sculptural  design,  so 
that  all  architectural  experts  unite  in  con- 
sidering it  the  finest  known  piece  of  elaborate 
Gothic  stone-work  to  be  found  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  three  great  tiers 
of  windows  are  flanked  by  niches,  with  life- 
size  statues,  resting  on  delicately  carved 
corbels,  to  the  number  of  282.  It  is  said  that 
these  statues  were  originally  confined  to 
biblical  subjects,  but  most  of  them  were 
restored,  or  mainly  renewed,  between  1828 
and  1 84 1.  These  three  tiers  of  statues  now 
consist  of — 

1.  Distinguished  local  persons. 

2.  Emblematical  figures  of  the  former 
Trade  Guilds. 

3.  The  historic  Counts  of  Lorraine  and 
the  Dukes  of  Brabant  in  historic  sequence. 

In  the  interior  was  much  of  value,  in- 
cluding a  wealth  of  paintings  and  an  ex- 
cellent local  museum  of  antiquities.  In  the 
basement  there  was  a  model  of  the  great 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  also  a  ground  plan 
of  the  same,  both  of  them  of  fifteenth-century 
date;  they  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique 
survivals  of  mediaeval  days,  and  were  much 
prized  by  architects. 

But  even  the  town  hall  of  Louvain  was 
eclipsed  by  another  centre  of  interest,  brim 
full  of  historical  associations — namely,  the 
buildings  of  the  famous  University.  The 
great  hall  of  this  beautiful  pile  of  buildings 
originally  served  as  the  Cloth  Hall  of  the 
weavers,  and  was  of  late  Norman  date. 
When  the  University  was  founded  in  1425 
by  Pope  Martin  V.  and  Duke  John  IV.  of 
Brabant,  this  Cloth  Hall  was  made  its  central 
feature,  and  by  degrees  other  fine  buildings 
were  added  to  it,  including  well-arranged 
accommodation  for  the  great  library.  In  a 
short  space  of  time  the  University  of  Louvain 
surpassed  every  other  like  establishment 
throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom  in 
wealth,  numbers,  and  reputation.  It  em- 
braced all  the  faculties,  and  a  Louvain  degree 
was  generally  accepted  as  a  mark  of  sound 
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scholarship.  There  were  originally  twenty- 
eight  separate  colleges ;  but  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  University  was  at  its  prime,  it 
numbered  forty-six  colleges  and  upwards  of 
6,000  students.  It  has  been  termed  the 
"Athens  of  Belgium,"  and  at  an  earlier  date 
the  "  Oxford  of  the  Low  Countries."  It 
produced  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
humanists,  many  of  whom  were  closely  con- 
nected with  England.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  was  Jerome  de  Busleiden,  who 
was  appointed  Councillor  of  State  and  Master 
of  Requests  ;  he  was  sent  to  England  on  an 
embassy  by  his  nation  to  congratulate 
Henry  VIII.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The 
English  statesman  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Flanders  in  15 16,  when  he  paid  a  long  visit 
to  Busleiden  at  his  home  at  Louvain.  He 
wrote  a  glowing  account  of  the  wonders 
and  delights  of  this  home,  with  its  well- 
stocked  great  library  and  its  considerable 
collection  of  antiquities,  sculptures,  and 
paintings ;  he  was  also  much  impressed  with 
his  host's  vast  store  of  learning. 

The  bookshops  of  Louvain  were  famous 
above  those  of  all  other  cities.  The  most 
famous  of  its  booksellers  was  Thierry  Martens; 
he  was  the  successor  of  the  earliest  Belgian 
printer,  John  of  Westphalia;  to  him  was 
entrusted  the  printing  of  the  first  edition  in 
Latin  of  More's  Utopia.  Busleiden,  who 
died  in  15 18,  left  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  the  teaching  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  A  new  college  was  founded, 
styled  **  the  College  of  the  Three  Lan- 
guages " ;  and  Erasmus,  "  the  Prince  of 
Literary  Europe,"  became  its  principal.  A 
whole  number  of  the  Antiquary  would  be 
required  even  barely  to  enumerate  the  great 
number  of  distinguished  scholars  connected 
at  this  period  and  shortly  afterwards  with 
Louvain  University. 

Two  Englishmen,  Robert  Wakefield  of 
Cambridge,  and  Robert  Shirwood  of  Oxford, 
were  successively  Professors  of  Hebrew  at 
Louvain.  Erasmus  extolled  the  delicious 
skies  and  its  quietness  with  every  facility  for 
study.  Vives,  a  Spaniard  who  lectured  for 
part  of  the  year  at  Oxford,  an  authority  on 
poor  relief,  said  that  there  "All  things  are 
full  of  love  and  charms."     There  can  be  no 


doubt  whatever  that  Louvain,  throughout 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  the 
most  fascinating  town  of  Europe  as  a  home 
for  scholars.  The  French  Revolutionists 
closed  the  University,  after  a  period  of 
decay,  in  1797;  but  it  was  reopened  under 
Dutch  rule  in  1817.  On  the  separation  of 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
in  1834,  the  State  ceased  to  control  the 
University,  and  it  has  since  been  maintained 
by  the  Belgian  Church  as  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. 

This  University  was  especially  endeared  to 
the  Irish  people.  It  was  thronged  for  cen- 
turies by  Irish  students,  there  being  no  such 
institution  in  Ireland  itself  until  the  establish- 
ment of  Maynooth,  in  1793.  A  distinct 
Irish  College  was  established  in  the  Univer- 
sity which  was  from  time  to  time  endowed 
with  bursaries  by  Irish  people.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Irish  priests  and  bishops 
have  for  a  long  time  held,  and  still  hold, 
Louvain  degrees. 

The  celebrated  University  Library  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. A  catalogue  of  120  pages  was  printed 
in  1636.  In  1723,  when  the  volumes  num- 
bered upwards  of  11,000,  the  library  was 
housed  in  a  fine  stone  building.  Ere  long  it 
increased  to  70,000  volumes,  and  several 
great  scholars  were  amongst  its  librarians. 
Some  of  its  earliest  books  are  unique,  no 
other  copy  being  in  existence.  Of  late  years 
modern  works  brought  up  the  total  to  over 
150,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  the  store  of 
printed  works,  the  library  contains  a  large 
number  of  priceless  manuscripts.  Many  of 
these  manuscripts  were  Irish.  When  the 
Four  Masters  compiled  their  marvellous  great 
work,  the  Annals  of  Ireland,  a  large  portion 
of  it  was  based  on  the  literary  treasures  of 
Louvain. 

This  glorious  library  was  ruthlessly  and 
deliberately  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  hands  of 
the  German  Huns.  I  have  spoken  to  several 
Belgians  who  are  prepared  to  swear  that  they 
saw  soldiers  carrying  bundles  of  straw  on 
pitchforks,  which  were  heaped  within  and 
without  the  library,  and  augmented  by  several 
wainloads  from  the  country,  and  the  whole 
set  on  fire,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  this  vast 
and  invaluable  store  of  literature  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes.     In  this  respect  these 
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"  cultured  "  Germans  were  far  worse  than  the 
godless  French  Revolutionists.  In  1 793,  when 
the  French  occupied  Brussels,  they  had  the 
wit  to  see  that  the  library  stores  of  that  great 
town  were  of  infinite  value.  They  packed 
up  waggonloads  of  the  choicest  books  and 
manuscripts,  each  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and 
dispatched  them  to  the  great  Library  of  Paris. 
In  the  following  year  the  French  ransacked 
various  other  old  libraries  in  the  Nether- 
lands, including  that  of  Louvain.  The 
result  was  that  an  additional  twelve  waggon- 
loads  were  sent  to  the  French  capital.  But 
when  the  Allies  occupied  Paris  in  1815, 
the  pictures,  books,  and  manuscripts,  which 
had  been  looted  from  other  countries  by 
revolutionary  or  Napoleonic  forces,  were  re- 
turned to  the  r>laces  from  which  they  had 
been  stolen.  Had  these  barbarian  Germans 
taken  these  treasures  to  Berlin,  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  peace  of  Berlin  would  have  been 
the  restitution  to  Louvain  of  the  stolen  goods. 
But  the  brutes,  as  we  have  seen,  reduced  the 
whole  of  this  store  of  literature  to  a  heap  of 
ashes,  and  the  single  remnant  now  extant  is 
a  portion  of  a  singed  leaf  of  a  beautifully 
illuminated  manuscript  which  the  wind  car- 
ried into  an  adjacent  garden. 

The  pages  of  the  Afitiquary  are  scarcely 
the  place  wherein  to  descant  upon  the  un- 
utterable horrors  that  have  overtaken  this 
quiet,  unfortified,  peaceful  old  town,  whose 
very  atmosphere  was  redolent  of  a  spirit  of 
learning  and  culture,  upon  which,  on  that 
Tuesday  evening  in  last  August,  broke  all 
the  din  and  devastation,  all  the  foul  rapine 
and  all  the  drunken  savagery  of  a  swarm  of 
modern  Huns.  The  accounts  that  have 
reached  my  ears  from  eyewitnesses  of  the 
ghastly  scenes,  from  private  letters  that  I 
have  seen,  aye,  and  from  the  most  awful 
photographs  of  hideous  mutilations,  convince 
me  that  hardly  i  in  10,000  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  yet  realize  the  awful  deeds 
of  shameless,  cruel  foulness  which  were  out- 
poured upon  revered  Louvain  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  deeds  for  the  commission  of 
which  the  very  cannibal  head-hunters  of  the 
Solomon  Isles  would  have  blushed  to  per- 
petrate. 

The  town  was  neither  shelled  nor  bom- 
barded, but  the  great  church  of  St.  Pierre 
was  deliberately  fired  and  reduced  to  utter 
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ruin — a  ruin  shared  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
other  churches  and  religious  houses — the  Uni- 
versity and  Library  obliterated,  and  streets- 
full  of  houses  destroyed  by  wanton  and  de- 
liberate incendiaries,  and  all  in  revenge  for 
wholly  imaginary  or  craftily  invented  charges 
made  by  drunken  soldiery  and  their  intoxi- 
cated officers  as  to  civilian  risings.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville,  in  its  massive  stone  suprem- 
acy, was  difficult  to  destroy  by  fire,  but  it 
was  foully  treated,  the  flames  raged  around 
it,  and  -it  is  sorely  begrimed  and  damaged. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  men's  bodies — 
those  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost — the  Rector 
of  the  University,  the  Burgomaster,  all  the 
police  officials,  and  eventually  several  priests, 
were  shot  in  cold  blood.  About  1,000  adult 
male  civilians  were  sent  as  slaves  into  Ger- 
many to  an  unknown  destination,  dragged 
from  their  wives  and  children  ;  about  8,000, 
towards  the  third  day,  when  these  horrors 
raged,  were  crowded  for  the  night  into  a 
building  barely  fit  for  800,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing is  it  any  wonder  that  there  was  a  heap  of 
tender  babes  and  children  all  dead  ?  The 
German  officer  responsible  for  the  firing  of 
the  town  and  for  the  wholesale  awful  crimes 
by  which  it  was  accompanied  was  a  Major 
von  Manteufel.  He  was  said  to  have  been 
suspended  in  his  command  towards  the  end 
of  September,  and  it  was  supposed  and  hoped 
that  this  was  the  result  of  a  German  inquiry 
as  to  the  atrocities  of  the  troops.  But,  alas  ! 
on  the  day  that  I  am  writing  (November  21) 
it  is  officially  announced  that  Major  von 
Manteufel  is  appointed  Governor  of  East 
Flanders. 

I  must  content  myself  with  two  authentic 
statements.  The  first  is  an  extract  from  the 
third  report,  issued  on  August  28,  of  the 
Official  Belgium  Commission  by  men  of  the 
highest  judicial  authority,  premising  it  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  an  armed  civilian 
throughout  the  whole  town,  every  weapon 
had  been  scrupulously  collected  by  the  bur- 
gomaster, even  fencing  rapiers  and  childrens' 
toy  guns  : 

"  A  group  of  some  five  hundred  men  and 
women  described  as  hostages  were  ranked  in 
the  open  space  by  the  station,  and  they  were 
informed  that  for  every  soldier  said  to  have 
been  fired  on  in  the  town  ten  of  them  would 
be  shot.     This  arrangement  was  carried  out 
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with  true  German  regard  for  the  punctilious 
observation  of  all  rules. 

"  The  wretched  people  sobbed  and  Wrung 
their  hands  and  fell  on  their  knees,  but  they 
might  as  well  have  appealeii  to  men  of  stone. 

"  Ten  by  ten  as  the  night  wore  on  they 
were  brought  from  the  ranks  and  slaughtered, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  before  the  eyes 
of  those  who  remained." 

The  other  statement  is  in  a  translated 
French  letter,  the  original  of  which  was 
placed  in  my  hands  last  October ;  it  has  not 
hitherto  appeared  in  print.  It  was  written 
the  end  of  last  August  by  Monsieur  Lebbe,  a 
Belgian  solicitor — as  to  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
son— to  his  daughter,  who  is  a  nun  in  an 
English  convent  in  Kent.  His  otherdaughter, 
Mica,  had  recently  married  Monsieur  Jacques 
Thoreau,  a  professor  of  Louvain  University: 

"  My  Dear  Child, 

"This  is  the  first  letter  that  I  am 
able  to  write  with  any  hope  of  its  arriving  at 
its  destination,  and  I  hasten  to  send  it  to 
assure  you  we  are  quite  well  and  safe.  The 
papers  will  have  informed  you  of  the  horrors 
of  which  Belgium  was  the  theatre :  Wil- 
helm  II.  is  surnamed  Attila  II.,  but  I  truly 
believe  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  barbarian 
to  name  him  with  the  Kaiser,  for  the  Huns, 
under  their  Chief,  never  committed  the 
atrocities  of  which  the  Prussians  are  guilty. 
They  pillaged,  they  shot,  they  burned,  and 
in  this  they  resembled  their  successors,  but 
the  latter  torture  their  victims  with  a  refine- 
ment that  Attila's  barbarians  never  imagined. 

"  Listen  to  our  story,  it  is  miraculous,  and 
if  to-day  we  are  alive,  it  is  to  God  and  to  the 
protecton  of  our  Holy  Mother,  to  whom  we 
owe  it.  As  you  know.  Mica  expected  a 
baby  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  her 
mother  left  for  Louvain  at  the  end  of  July. 
When  we  learnt  that  Germany  had  declared 
war  on  Belgium,  I  left  immediately  to  fetch 
them  back,  but  Jacques  was  detained  at 
Louvain  by  his  ambulance  duties.  Mica 
would  not  leave  her  husband  and  thy  mother 
would  not  leave,  so  that  I  had  to  return 
alone.  This  was  August  5.  >The  events  be- 
coming worse,  I  returned  to  Louvain  the 
1 2th  and  the  i6th,  but  without  more  suc- 
cess. I  went  to  Blankenberghe.  The  even- 
ing of  the  19th  a  crowd  of  Louvainois  came 


and  announced  to  us  the  taking  and  the 
burning  of  the  City.  I  left  immediately  to 
take  help  to  your  mother  and  your  sister. 
The  journey  was  long,  for  already  our  lines 
had  been  cut  in  many  places.  However,  I 
arrived  on  Wednesday  the  zist:  the  town 
was  full  of  German  soldiers,  but  all  seemed 
calm.  I  would  have  brought  away  every- 
body, but  knowing  the  state  of  thy  poor 
sister  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  journey. 
I  remained  at  Louvain,  and  on  Monday,  the 
24th,  a  fine  little  boy  was  born  to  Mica.  He 
was  privately  baptized  the  following  day, 
receiving  the  name  of  Francois  Louis  Marie. 
We  were  happy,  so  much  the  more  that  all 
seemed  calm,  hut  it  was  the  calm  preceding 
the  storm.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  we 
distinctly  heard  the  cannon  at  a  short  dis- 
tance :  it  was  our  own  guns  inflicting  an  ob- 
vious check  on  the  Germans,  who  were  lying 
in  wait.  It  was  nearly  7  o'clock  when  we 
saw  the  German  troops  running  down  the 
Station  Road  to  escape  the  Belgians,  whom 
they  believed  were  on  their  heels.  The 
former  did  not  cease  to  fire  :  the  firing  was 
so  violent  that  we  feared  the  bombardment 
of  the  City  :  we  took  refuge  in  the  cellar,  but 
soon  everything  was  quiet,  and  we  went  up- 
stairs again.  Considering  the  circumstances, 
I  advised  everybody  to  go  to  bed  in  the  back 
rooms :  we  placed  thy  sister  in  the  dining 
room,  the  baby  was  put  to  bed  in  the 
veranda,  thy  mother  and  I  took  refuge  in 
the  bath  room.  I  had  scarcely  gone  to  bed, 
when  the  nurse  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  informed  us  that  there  were  fires 
in  three  or  four  places  in  the  town. 
Without  waiting  to  dress  myself,  I  went 
to  the  garret,  where  from  a  dormer  win- 
dow I  could  see  better.  At  this  instant 
I  heard  a  proclamation,  of  which  I  only 
understood  one  terrifying  sentence :  *  The 
town  was  in  a  state  of  siege;  the  houses 
would  be  burnt  and  razed  to  the  ground.' 
I  descended  quickly,  as  I  hoped  to  take 
Mica  and  thy  mother  to  the  cellar,  and  there 
to  save  all  we  could  with  them.  We  had 
not  yet  carried  out  our  project,  when  the 
door  of  our  house  and  the  windows  on  the 
ground-floor  were  shivered  to  pieces  under 
the  blows  of  the  soldiers.  Two  entered  with 
drawn  swords,  whilst  the  third  seemed  to 
give  them  orders;  they  were  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  staircase.  I  fled  to  the  veranda. 
The  nurse  had  locked  the  door ;  I  forced  it 
with  a  blow  of  the  shoulder,  and  snatched 
the  child  from  the  nurse's  arms.  I  ran 
downstairs,  four  steps  at  the  time,  entered 
the  dining-room,  gave  the  child  to  thy 
mother,  and  helped  Jacques  to  carry  Mica 
into  the  cellar.  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
me  to  write,  we  were  all  shut  up  again  in 
the  cellar.  Mica  on  a  mattress,  the  others 
seated  on  the  ground.  The  little  Fran9ois 
slept.  Thanks  to  this  circumstance,  no  sound 
revealed  our  presence,  thus  escaping  the 
danger  of  being  shot  in  our  refuge.  The 
night  passed  in  terrible  anxiety.  We  had 
two  messieurs  taking  refuge  in  the  cellar, 
sleeping  in  a  small  yard,  as  the  heat  was 
insupportable,  and  we  were  nearly  suffocated. 
The  firing  gradually  lessened,  and  when  dky 
came  all  appeared  calm.  I  went  into  the 
garden  ;  our  house  was  almost  ruined.  I 
would  have  gone  out,  but  that  would  have 
meant  to  risk  certain  death.  The  road  was 
full  of  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ready 
to  fire  on  any  civilian  who  came  in  sight.  I 
returned  to  the  cellar  to  try  and  arrange  a 
plan  of  escaping  during  the  night.  In  the 
meantime  Jacques  discovered  two  loaves ; 
we  ate  some  slices  to  sustain  us  till  the 
evening.  We  also  found  some  beer,  and  the 
cistern  furnished  us  with  water,  not  very 
drinkable,  and  rendered  still  worse  by  the 
smoke  which  had  entered  through  the  pipes. 
Our  vault  resisted  perfectly,  and  we  could 
have  believed  ourselves  in  safety  when  we 
were  alarmed  by  a  fresh  event — the  heat  had 
caused  a  leakage  in  the  pipes  which  brought 
the  water  from  the  town.  It  was  necessary 
to  place  large  basins  to  collect  the  water, 
and  it  fell  so  much  that  the  ground  was 
covered  with  two  to  three  centimetres  of 
water.  We  passed  the  whole  of  Wednesday 
the  26th  in  planning  escape  for  the  following 
night,  and  we  decided  that  at  nine  o'clock, 
when  it  would  be  dark,  we  should  all  go 
into  our  neighbour's  garden.  There  was 
a  ladder  in  the  garden,  and  Jacques  and  I 
were  to  carry  thy  sister,  thy  mother  to  take 
the  little  one,  and  the  servant  and  nurse 
would  follow;  but  when  the  night  came, 
fires  freshly  lighted  during  the  day  illumi- 
nated the  garden,  and  flight  was  impossible. 
We  had  to  remain  shut  up  till  the  following 


morning,  and  from  all  sides  we  heard  the 
firing  of  the  Germans,  and  at  any  attempt  to 
escape,  we  should  have  exposed  ourselves 
to  the  danger  of  falling  under  the  Prussian 
bullets.  We  waited  then  another  night, 
longer  even  than  the  preceding  one.  We 
fell  literally  from  fatigue,  and  for  my  part  I 
fell  upon  the  ground  covered  with  water, 
and  there  I  slept  several  hours.  During 
sleep  I  was  overwhelmed  with  sad  thoughts ; 
I  made  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  my  life, 
but  I  prayed  him  to  spare  the  others — 
thy  mother,  thy  sister,  her  husband,  their 
child,  and  also  their  good  little  Martha  (the 
servant),  who  was  so  devoted  to  us,  and  never 
let  a  single  complaint  escape  during  those 
long  hours  of  confinement.  Although  very 
good,  the  little  child  cried  several  times,  and 
then  we  were  fearful  of  alarms.  We  were 
afraid  of  being  discovered  and  shot  in  the 
cellar,  like  many  others,  of  whom  we  learnt 
after  our  deliverance.  During  the  preceding 
day  I  had  thought  out  a  means  of  feeding  the 
little  one.  We  had  torn  up  a  little  sheet  in 
which  he  was  wrapped,  and  with  the  help  of 
some  linen  we  manufactured  some  '  suckers ' 
made  from  bread  soaked  in  water ;  poor 
little  fellow,  he  must  content  himself  with 
this  poor  nourishment  until  the  following 
Monday.  When  we  had  found  some  sugar 
on  Thursday,  we  mixed  it  with  one  of  the 
loaves,  but  he  had  to  be  contented  with 
cistern  water.  Thursday  morning  we  took 
counsel  facing  our  frightful  situation,  and 
tried  to  stop  the  inundation  by  penetrating 
the  burning  basement  where  the  water  was 
situated.  Jacques  succeeded,  enveloping  his 
head  in  a  damp  cloth  :  and  then  a  second 
time  Jacques  and  I  went  into  the  still  burning 
basement ;  we  had  to  break  in  the  burning 
door  of  the  wine  cellar  and  remove  wine 
bottles,  some  sugar,  some  rice,  and  some 
apples.  This  rudimentary  feeding  sufficed 
to  nourish  us  till  the  following  Monday :  on 
this  day  we  had  to  recognize  that  our  retreat 
had  become  untenable,  and  we  resolved  to 
leave  it.  Martha  and  I  went  to  the  burnt 
basement,  and  we  saw  some  civilians  in  the 
street ;  we  made  a  last  sign  of  the  Cross,  we 
commended  our  souls  unto  God,  and  we  went 
across  the  ruins  of  our  house.  The  first 
person  who  met  our  sad  procession  was  a 
professor  of  the  University,  an   ambulance 
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man  at  St.  Thomas's ;  he  made  us  enter  his 
house,  ofifered  us  some  eggs,  all  that  he  had 
remaining.  In  a  short  time  a  litter  came  for 
Mica,  and  carried  her  to  St.  Thomas's,  where 
we  were  received  with  open  arms  by  Monseig- 
neur  de  Plomage.  We  were  at  last  saved. 
Join  with  us  in  thanking  God  ;  we  shall  never 
know  how  to  thank  Him  enough  ;  it  is  to 
Him  we  owe  our  safety ;  without  His  Divine 
protection  we  should  have  been  dead,  burnt, 
asphixiated,  or  shot.  I  will  tell  you  verbally 
all  the  horrors  that  we  have  heard  narrated  : 
the  great  battle  which  lasted  since  the  6th 
round  the  environs  of  Paris  is  ended,  the 
Allies  have  forced  the  German  lines,  the 
barbarians  are  everywhere  in  flight ;  in  several 
days,  without  doubt,  our  dear  Belgium  will 
see  their  last  battalion  depart.  But  as  every- 
thing is  to  be  feared  from  these  monsters 
I  shall  go  to  Brussels  to-morrow.  I  wish  to 
bring  back  thy  mother,  thy  sister,  and  their 
child.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  dare 
to  burn  Brussels ;  however,  my  task  will  not 
be  finished  till  all  will  be  in  security.  I  am 
here  by  myself  to  see  which  route  it  is  neces- 
sary to  follow.  I  was  a  long  time  in  arriving 
at  Ypres  (three  days),  but  on  all  sides  there 
are  Germans  flying  towards  France  to  the 
help  of  their  broken  lines,  and  returning 
precipitately  to  Belgium  to  oppose  the 
Belgians,  who  were  reducing  the  feeble 
garrisons  left  to  terrorize  the  occupied  towns. 
To-day,  beaten  a  little  everywhere,  the  Tar- 
tars no  longer  occupy  the  roads.  Courage 
and  prayer." 


Cancartiille  in  Oppet 
jf^ormanDp. 

By  Charles  Roessler  de  Graville. 


HE  remarkable  chalk-bed  faulting 
visible  at  the  cliff"  of  Fecamp  is  one 
of  the  geological  accidents  which 
prepared  the  formation  of  the  deep 
valleys  and  abrupt  vales  between  that  part 
of  Normandy  and  Rouen.  Later  the  power- 
ful torrents  from  the  south  -  east,  which 
framed  the  River  Seine  of  tg-day,  were 
followed  by  landslips  and,  such  as  at  Tan- 


carville  and  I^illebonne,  formed  terraces, 
half-way  down,  which  were  brought  to  use  as 
strategic  positions,  when  the  inconveniences 
of  the  older  oppida.  began  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants to  seek  spots  of  easier  access. 

At  Tancarville  the  triangular  terrace  occu- 
pied by  the  castle  is  isolated  from  the  hill, 
on  the  eastern  side  by  a  vale  doubled  with  a 
paralleled  ditch  line.  From  the  north  to  the 
west  a  valley  turns  around  the  buildings, 
deeper  and  deeper,  as  it  comes  to  join  the 
former  bed  of  the  River  Seine,  still  marshy 
in  1 868,  at  the  time  the  present  pen-and-ink 
sketch  was  taken. 

The  most  ancient  tower  of  the  castle 
stands  at  the  south-eastern  corner  ;  the  quad- 
rangular shape  and  style  of  masonry  suggest 
the  time  of  Henry  I.  The  two  other  corner 
towers,  semi-rounded  and  pointed  at  the 
edge,  seem  to  have  been  inspired  later  by 
the  dungeon  at  Andeli,  which  was  built  by 
Richard  I.  These  two  specimens  of  early 
military  architecture  give  us,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  first  idea  of  the  modern  Italian 
bastion. 

The  main  entrance  is  a  vaulted  passage 
between  two  round  towers,  over  a  boulevard 
accessible  from  the  declivity  by  a  winding 
road.  They  deserve  a  visit,  as  well  as  the 
"  Eagle  Tower,"  which  commands  the  river 
and  the  valley. 

In  the  right-hand  round  tower  are  prison 
rooms ;  on  the  walls  are  still  to  be  seen 
engraven  emblems,  representing  shields, 
bucklers,  shoes,  arrows,  crests,  ships,  and 
boats,  which  occupied  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  captives. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Eagle  Tower  two 
cannons  and  their  ancient  movable  powder 
and  bullet  boxes  are  interesting  specimens 
of  the  fifteenth-century  artillery. 

The  three  sides  of  the  walls  of  the  castle 
measure  a  perimeter  of  nearly  1,500  feet. 

A  chapel,  with  its  graceful  pointed  arches  ; 
a  banqueting  hall  and  the  knights'  hall,  with 
visible  traces  of  mediaeval  wall-painting  ;  the 
immense  tower  "  Coquesart,"  at  the  farther 
end  ;  huge  foundations  and  partly  tumbled- 
down  round-towers,  leave  on  the  visitor  an 
impression  of  genuine  grandeur,  which  is  a 
special  feature  of  this  castle. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the 
family  of  Tancarville  was  already  illustrious, 
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but  under  the  Norman  appellation  of  Fitz- 
Gerald.  In  the  year  1034,  Radulf,  son  of 
Gerald,  is  named  as  holding  the  office  of 
chamberlain  to  Duke  Robert,  the  father  of 
William  I.,  and  became  the  governor  and 
chamberlain  of  the  son,  who  mentions  him 
as  "  Radulfus,  meus  magister  aulceque  et 
camerae  mese  princeps."  Later,  the  family 
retained  the  dignity  of  chamberlain  of  the 
King,  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  while  another 
nobleman  was  appointed  to  the  same  office 
for  the  English  Crown. 

The  Norman  Tancarvilles  did  not  play  a 


were  killed  ;  "  for,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  they 
were  clad  in  iron,  and  because  the  fear  of 
God  led  them  to  spare  one  another." 

His  successor,  Rabel,  happily  saved  his 
life,  stepping  back  from  the  White  Ship  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  disorder  and  licence 
"  already  bursting  out  before  the  vessel  took 
to  sea."  Like  many  Norman  barons,  he 
joined  the  followers  of  Mathilda,  the  Empress, 
who  founded,  near  Lillebonne,  the  abbey  of 
"  le  Valasse."  Mathilda  dictated  liberal  laws  in 
favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  river-side, 
by  which  laws  brothers   had  to  share  their 


FIG.   I. — TANCARVILLE. 

Pen  and  ink  view  taken  in  1868  by  the  author. 


great  part  in  English  history,  and  are  hardly 
traceable  there,  until  a  few  confiscations 
took  place  in  the  time  of  King  John  (in 
1204). 

In  Normandy,  however,  they  are  always  in 
the  first  rank.  The  one  we  connect  with 
the  erection  of  the  square  tower  is  said,  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  to  have  remained  faithful  to 
Henry  I.,  "  being  one  of  those  who  were 
united  with  the  King  during  adversity,  as 
well  as  during  prosperity,  disdaining  the 
benefits  of  opprobrium,  treason,  and  perjury." 
He  fought  at  Brenmule,  that  remarkable 
battle  where,  out  of  900  knights,  three  only 


property  and  provide  for  their  sisters.  Rabel 
was  defeated  by  Stephen,  and  died  in  11 40. 

The  seal  figured  on  the  next  page  belonged 
to  William,  who  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of 
Prince  Henry  and  his  brothers  against  their 
father.  Later  we  see  him  leaving  Tancar- 
ville  to  join  Richard  for  the  Crusade.  As 
he  was  passing  the  gates  of  the  castle  one 
of  his  vassals  came  before  him  to  implore 
a  favour.  "  I  shall  grant  it,"  answered  he, 
"  if  I  come  back  from  Jerusalem." 

But  he  never  returned !  Perhaps  even 
was  it  not  given  to  him  to  see  the  walls  of 
the  Holy  City,  though  he  is  mentioned  in 
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1 1 90  at  Messine,  as  one  of  the  warrantors 
for  the  peace  agreed  between  Richard  and 
the  King  of  Sicily.  His  son  Radulf  escorted 
the   Queen  when  she  returned  from  Pales- 


FIG.  2.— SEAL   OF   WILLIAM   THF,   CRUSADER. 
Records  at  Rouen. 

tine,  and  deserved  the  title  Berangere  gives 
him  in  a  charter  delivered  at  Rouen  as  "a 
companion  of  King  Richard." 

The  Red  Exchequer  Book  gives  us,  under 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  an  interesting  infor- 
mation :  "  Camemarius  de  Tankarvilla  debet 
X  militis  et  ad  servitium  suum  XCIII  et 
III  partes."  Ten  military  men  for  the  duke 
King,  and  ninety-three  and  three-quarters 
for  the  chamberlain's  personal  retinue  were 
valuable  contributions  to  the  small  armies  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

The  second  seal  represents  Robert,  who 
also  was  the  chamberlain  for  Normandy, 
now  under  the  French  King.  Old  chronicles 
describe  the  judiciary  duel  which  he  fought, 
before  a  gallery  of  monarchs  and  gentlemen, 
with  Harcourt,  his  neighbour  of  Lillebonne, 
who  had  struck  him  cruelly  after  passionate 
words  had  been  exchanged  on  a  high  road 
about  the  possession  of  a  mill. 

The  King  of  England  and  the  King  of 
Navarra,  who  were  present,  expressed  the 
wish  to  have  the  fight  stopped.     "  A  done," 


says  the  chronicler,  "fut  crie  ^0  de  par  le 
roy,  et  furent  faicts  tous  deux  contens  et  par 
les  dits  roys  la  paix  fut  faicte  d'eulx.  Et  fut 
en  viron  Ian  MCCC" 

The  Paris  Records  give  us  the  text  of  the 
judgment :  "  Philippe,  etc.  .  .  .  Nous  voulons 
et  ordonnons  que  le  dit  sire  de  Harecourt 
fasse  amende  au  Chambellant  de  lexces  de 
vengeance  quil  apris  de  lui,  plus  grand  quil 
ne  devit."  The  penalty  ordered  against  Har- 
court was  a  pilgrimage  to  N.  D.  de  Boulogne, 
to  Saint  Thibault,  and  to  N.  D.  du  Puy  (a 
whole  journey  at  that  time).  And  to  all  those 
who  were  in  his  company  "a  blesserle  cham- 
bellant nous  ostons  et  defl'endons  toute  mani- 
ere  de  guerre  des  deux  parties  soit  par  ce 
casci  soit  par  tous  autres"  (Ordonnahces  des 
rois  de  France,  Philippe  quatre). 

Soon  after  Robert  was  killed,  with  many 
others,  when  the  French  horsemen  were  de- 
feated by  a  Flemish  body  of  infantry.  His 
son  died  very  young,  and  was  the  last  of  the 
direct  descent.  Then  the  estate  came  by 
inheritance  to  the  Harcourts,  whose  coat  of 
arms  is  to  be  recognized  on  the  ceiling  of  a 


3. — SEAL  OF   ROBERT,    CHAMBERLAIN   OF 
PHILIP  THE   FAIR. 
Records  at  Caen. 


room  in  one  of  the  two  round-towers  at  the 
principal  entrance. 

This  supposes  many  reconstructions,  and 
the  round-shaped  towers  on  the  north-east 
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side  seem,  in  fact,  to  belong  to  that  fourteenth- 
century  period,  while  the  buildings  towards 
the  west  and  the  immense  tower,  "  Coque- 
sart,"  display  what  is  evidently  fifteenth- 
century  workmanship.  The  dungeon,  now 
quite  razed,  and  the  best  parts  of  the  Eagle 
Tower,  edged  in  acute  angle,  tell  us  of  a  style 
in  use  at  Andeli  in  1197  ;  the  square  tower 
refers  to  at  least  eighty  years  sooner.  Many 
halls,  now  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  had  been 
repaired  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
walls  were  embattled  and  loop-holed  under 
John  and  Henry  Grey  before  Tancarville 
received  there  Charles  VII.  on  his  conquer- 
ing journey  from  Rouen  to  Harfleur.  The 
armoury  on  the  terrace  over  the  river  is  re- 
placed by  a  modern  building  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  was  once  the  property  of 
Law,  the  celebrated  financier.  We  have  at 
Rouen  old  accounts  that  give  us  the  details 
of  the  work  ordered  during  the  English  occu- 
pation. We  are  also  told  by  the  chroniclers 
of  the  surprise  of  the  castle  by  the  com- 
moners and  peasantry  in  1435,  ^^o  ^^^P*^  ^^ 
during  two  years.  In  1449  Tancarville  was 
included  by  Somerset  in  his  capitulation  of 
Rouen,  after  the  sudden  raid  of  the  French 
King  on  Pont-de-l'Arche. 

The  last  act  was  played  at  the  time  of 
the  partisans'  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
during  the  sieges  of  Rouen  and  Havre,  and 
the  campaign  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  Modern 
artillery  was  coming  in  action,  and  the  good 
old  round-towers  lost  a  great  deal  of  their 
importance.  The  final  blow  came  by  the 
orders  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  destroyed 
every  stronghold  that  remained  in  the  pro- 
vinces, without  belonging  to  the  King. 

Many  years  already  have  passed  since  the 
ancient  walls  of  Tancarville  were  deserted 
and  left  to  decay.  Yet  the  open  view  and 
beautiful  forest  background,  the  proud 
towers,  crumbling  and  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion as  they  are,  outline  a  proud  countenance 
worthy  of  the  early  history  of  Tancarville  and 
the  noble  Anglo-Norman  period. 


Cf)e  ©Itiotoap  lE)uman  Skeleton, 
German  OBast  Africa, 

By  J.  Reid  Moir,  F.R.A.I. 


N  the  Times  of  March  19  and  27 
last,  abridged  accounts  were  given 
3j  of  the  prehistoric  human  skeleton 
discovered  by  Dr.  Hans  Reck,  of 
the  Geological  Institute  of  Berlin,  in  the 
Oldoway  ravine  in  German  East  Africa. 
Owing  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Reck  I  have  been  enabled  to  peruse  and 
study  his  recently  published  preliminary 
report  ("  First  preliminary  report  relating  to 
the  discovery  of  a  fossil  human  skeleton  in 
Central  Africa  ")  of  this  discovery,  and,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  work  is  of 
great  scientific  interest  and  importance,  I  am 
anxious  to  place  before  the  public  the  evidence 
upon  which  he  bases  his  claims  to  a  high 
antiquity  for  the  human  remains  he  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover.  The  expedition 
to  Central  Africa  in  1913  which  resulted  in 
the  Oldoway  discovery  was  undertaken  by 
means  of  financial  and  other  help  given  by 
the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Science  and 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Natural  History  in 
Beriin,  and  had  primarily  for  its  object  the 
determination  of  the  geological  structure  of 
various  east  and  west  "profiles"  from  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Central 
African  Lakes  ;  and  it  was  during  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work  that  the  very  fruitful  Oldoway 
excavations  were  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Geological  and  Palaeontological  Institute  and 
Museum  of  the  Berlin  University. 

The  Oldoway  ravine,  80  to  100  metres  deep, 
which  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  German 
East  Africa,  cuts  into  the  wide  plateau  of 
the  Serengeti  Steppe,  and  exhibits  a  broad, 
flat  base  and  cafion-like  sides  composed  of 
several  steep  "  shelves,"  which  offer  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  geological  examina- 
tion. Dr.  Reck  distinguishes  seven  distinct 
and  superimposed  strata  composing  the  walls 
of  the  ravine,  and  finds  that  four  of  these  are 
fossiliferous — that  is,  contain  the  bones  of 
various  animals.  The  lowest  and  oldest  is 
composed  of  basaltic  lava  and  is  un- 
fossiliferous,  while  the  overiying  deposits, 
with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  actual 
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surface   of  the    ground,    have    all    yielded 
mammalian  remains  of  one  sort  or  another. 

In  the  layer  resting  immediately  upon  the 
basal  basaltic  lava  a  considerable  part  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  well-preserved  rhinoceros  was 
discovered,  and  in  the  overlying  deposit,  that 
in  which  the  human  skeleton  was  found,  a 
great  number  of  elephant  remains,  differing 
from  the  present-day  African  elephant,  and 
a  splendid  hippopotamus  skull,  were  un- 
earthed. 

The  deposit  above  that  in  which  the  human 
bones  occurred  furnished  almost  exclusively 
single  bones  of  elephants  and  antelopes  ;  the 
next,  elephant  remains  and  the  bones  of  fish  ; 
and  the  last,  the  material  resting  under  the 
surface  stratum,  the  remains  of  antelopes  and 
gazelles.  Dr.  Reck  concludes,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  various  contents  of  the 
Oldoway  strata,  that  within  the  period  of 
their  deposition  a  considerable  change  of 
climate  took  place,  the  upper  layers  with 
their  preponderating  antelope  fauna  indicating 
a  dry  steppe  condition  such  as  now  exists  in 
this  district,  while  the  lower,  with  few  antelope 
and  abundant  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, crocodile,  and  fish  remains,  points 
to  a  much  moister  forest  climate.  This 
evidence  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that 
a  lake  existed  at  one  time  at  this  spot,  which, 
however,  is  now  so  arid  as  to  render  human 
habitation  impossible  even  to  tribes  adapted 
to  very  dry  conditions. 

The  most  important  discovery  made  during 
the  Oldoway  excavations  was  that  of  the 
human  skeleton  which  was  found  while 
making  one  of  the  prospecting  trenches  such 
as  are  usually  made  in  archaeological  and 
geological  investigations.  It  appears  that  the 
human  bones  were  found  in  the  deepest  but 
one  fossiliferous  lacustrine  deposit,  that  in 
which  a  large  number  of  elephant  remains 
and  the  hippopotamus  skull  occurred,  and  were 
in  a  condition  of  good  preservation  and 
almost  perfect  completeness.  The  discovery 
was  made  about  3  or  4  metres  below  the 
steep  edge  of  the  ravine  where  the  deposit 
containing  the  fossil  bones  is  cut  into  and 
exposed,  this  exposure  having^occurred  when 
the  valley  was  formed.  Dr.  Reck  points  out 
that  the  deposit,  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
ravine  lies  deep  below  the  ground,  has  at 
this  spot,  owing  to  some  tectonic  movements, 


been  raised  nearer  the  surface ;  but  the 
evidence  shows  very  clearly  that  the  other 
layers  which  normally  cover  the  "human 
stratum  "  were  present  when  the  skeleton 
was  embedded. 

The  remains  were  found  in  "complete 
coherence,"  though  somewhat  crushed,  and 
parallel  with  the  joints  of  the  clayey  material 
in  which  they  occurred.  The  posture  of  the 
body  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ultra- 
contracted  nature,  the  head  being  "  pressed 
between  the  shoulders  and  the  legs  drawn  up 
closely";  and  as  no  artificial  objects  of  any 
kind  were  found  with  the  skeleton  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  discoverer  suggests  that 
this  human  being  fell  in  some  way  into  the 
lake,  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  was  quickly 
covered  over.  Dr.  Reck  considers — and  his 
evidence  appears  to  me  to  be  very  strong — 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  this 
skeleton  attained  its  position  in  the  deposit 
in  which  it  occurred  otherwise  than  during 
its  normal  accumulation,  and  that  any  idea  of 
an  artificial  grave  having  been  dug  into  the 
stratum  is  untenable.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
this  man  cannot  very  well  have  been  lowered 
into  a  grave  from  the  present  surface,  as  such 
a  digging  would  have  had  to  have  been  3  to 
4  metres  in  depth,  and  through  layers  of 
widely  different  appearance  and  hardness ; 
and  apart  from  this  it  is  incredible  that  any 
people  would  dig  a  grave  in  compact,  hard 
material  on  the  abrupt  slope  of  a  ravine  when 
a  much  softer  and  level  surface  lay  close  at 
hand.  The  human  bones,  moreover,  were 
firmly  embedded  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  mammalian  bones  in  the  deposit,  and 
needed  to  be  worked  out  by  means  of  chisel 
and  hammer  such  as  were  used  in  extracting 
these  latter  specimens.  The  geological  age 
of  the  Oldoway  strata  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  fixed,  as  Dr.  Reek's  notes  and  the 
fossil  fauna  recovered  have  not  been  ex- 
haustively examined  ;  but  it  seems  established 
that  these  cannot  be  by  any  means  of  recent 
origin,  and  that  the  geological  and  palaeonto- 
logical  aspects  indicate  that  the  stratum 
containing  the  human  remains,  and  therefore 
the  skeleton  itself,  probably  belong  to  some 
part  of  the  very  ancient  Pleistocene  period  of 
Africa. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  antiquity 
of  the  Oldoway  skeleton  is  fully  established, 
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the  views  held  by  a  number  of  prehistorians 
regarding  the  antiquity  of  man  will  have  to 
be  considerably  modified,  as  it  appears  that 
the  being  found  is  by  no  means  of  a  very 
early  and  primitive  type,  and  therefore  the 
conclusion  must  be  faced  that  at  a  very  early 
period  man  was  already  highly  evolved. 
This  discovery  seems  to  support  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  claims  to  a  high 
antiquity,  put  forward  by  the  finders,  for  the 
human  skeleton  found  in  1911  below  a 
stratum  of  chalky  boulder  clay  at  Ipswich, 
an  account  of  which  appeared  in  the  Ti?nes 
of  February  i,  191 2. 

This  skeleton,  it  will  be  remem.bered, 
occurred  beneath  what  is  apparently  an  early 
Pleistocene  clay  of  glacial  origin,  with  which 
it  was  in  part  incorporated,  and  from  which  the 
bones  were  with  the  greatest  difficulty  separ- 
ated. The  Ipswich  man  also  exhibited  dis- 
tinctly modern  characteristics,  and  the  body 
was  found  in  an  ultra-contracted  posture.  Dr. 
Hans  Reck  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
most  important  discovery,  and  when  his  full 
account  of  the  Oldoway  excavations  is 
published  the  antiquity  of  the  modern  type 
of  man  will,  I  think,  be  generally  accepted  by 
all  those  who  regard  this  question  from  an 
unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  standpoint. 


TBetble&em  ^o^pital.* 

HE  author  of  this  handsome  volume 
is  the  Chaplain  to  the  Hospital, 
I  who  tells  us  he  has  devoted  nearly 
four  years  to  the  preparation  of  it 
for  the  press.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
a  comprehensive  history  of  so  ancient  and  so 
well  known  a  foundation  has  had  to  wait  till 
now  for  a  chronicler.  Beyond  a  few  sketches 
treating  only  of  very  limited  periods,  none  of 
which  touches  the  history  of  the  hospital 
prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  or  is  of  much 
merit.  Bedlam's  history  has  hitherto  remained 
unwritten  and  neglected,  while  its  very  name 
has  long  been  a  byword  for  disorder. 

*  The  Story  of  Bethkhem  Hospital  from  its  Foun- 
dation in  1247.  By  E.  G.  O'Donoghue.  With  140 
illustrations.  London ;  T.  Fislur  Unwin,  1914. 
Demy  8vo.     Pp.  xx-h427.     Price  15s.  net. 
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But  the  metaphorical  application  of 
"Bedlam"  has  long  since  ceased  to  have 
any  appropriateness.  Chapter  xxxvi.  of  the 
book,  entitled  "  Transformation,"  describes 
the  sagacious  and  beneficent  revolution 
which  finally  abolished  the  popular  reproach 
of  "  Bedlam."  In  1864  the  criminal  wards 
sent  their  last  batch  of  insane  to  the  newly 
built  State  asylum  of  Broadmoor,  and  paupers 
were  gradually  drafted  out  of  the  other  wards 
in  order  to  realize  the  intention  of  the 
Governors  to  raise  "  by  degrees  the  social 
status  of  the  patients  who  were  to  be  eligible 
for  admission."  In  preparation  for  this,  and 
in  deference  to  the  kindlier  public  feeling 
towards  the  afflicted  in  mind,  the  comforts 
of  cheerful  surroundings  and  entertainments 
were  then  introduced. 

The  story  of  the  famous  Foundation  opens 
in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  at  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  and  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary. 
Here  a  villainous  character,  in  the  person  of 
a  thirteenth-century  Bishop  of  Bethlehem, 
one  John  the  Roman,  is  found  selling  Church 
lands,  religious  property  and  relics,  with 
prodigal  indifference,  to  further  his  scanda- 
lous dissipations.  Then  "  the  Kharasmians, 
a  wild  horde  of  Mohammedans  from  Cen- 
tral Asia,  fell  upon  Bethlehem  and  left  its 
convent,  if  they  spared  its  church,  despoiled 
and  in  ruins."  A  not  very  hopeful  opening, 
but  out  of  evil  good  may  come.  In  want  and 
despair  the  refugee  chapter  appealed  to  the 
Pope,  Honorius  III.,  who  appointed  a  new 
Bishop  and  gave  the  brethren  permission  to 
beg  alms  throughout  their  wanderings,  vouch- 
safing the  charitable  forty  days'  indulgence 
for  helping  the  brethren.  Many  countries 
witnessed  their  dispersion,  London,  Trump- 
ington,  near  Cambridge,  and  Tranent  in  East 
Lothian,  each  received  a  colony,  the  last- 
named  surviving  in  the  hospital  of  Saint  Ger- 
main to  this  day. 

In  1247  Simon  FitzMary,  a  well-to-do 
citizen  of  London,  conveyed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Bethlehem  and  his  successors  and  to  the 
chapter  of  his  church,  all  the  land  which  he 
had  "  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without 
Bischopesgate,  London."  Here  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  as  a  priory  to  care  for  the  sick — 
not  apparently  sick  in  mind — was  instituted 
and  flourished  for  four  hundred  years.  Its 
site  is  now  covered  by  Liverpool  Street  and  its 
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three  stations.  The  course  of  the  Hospital's 
philanthropic  career  naturally  did  not  run 
without  checks  and  hindrances.  It  had  its 
bad  stewards  and  years  of  necessity  :  it  ex- 
perienced seizure  by  the  King  as  an  alien 
priory ;  its  mastership  was  farmed ;  it  endured 
sufferings  during  the  contention  as  to  who 
should  have  the  governance  of  the  house, 
the  King  or  the  City's  Court  of  Aldermen  ; 
and,  finally,  came  the  confiscation  and  re- 


Through  all  the  hardships  we  have  named, 
and  of  which  Mr.  O'Donoghue  gives  full 
accounts,  the  Hospital  strove  bravely  for 
her  suffering  children.  Citizens  like  John 
Carpenter,  the  founder  of  the  City  of  London 
School ;  John  Gower,  the  poet ;  Stephen 
Forster,  and  others,  seeing  both  the  good- 
ness and  the  distress  of  her  cause,  sought  to 
alleviate  her  adversity  with  golden  gifts. 

At  what  date  the  brethren  of  the  priory 
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The  subject  of  the  Seal  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  :  the  date  of  it  is  Henry  VI.  or  Henry  VII. 

{^Photographed from  an  engraved  copper  plate  presented  at  the  Bodleian  Lil<rary.) 


sale    of   the   Hospital    by    England's   royal 
paragon  of  avarice,  Henry  VHI. 

Of  bad  stewards,  Peter  Taverner  (1388) 
was  pre-eminent  in  audacity,  his  misde- 
meanours and  defalcations  forming  the 
ground  for  an  inquisition  appointed  by 
Henry  IV.  Besides  immorality,  drunken- 
ness and  usury  towards  patitnts  on  his  own 
part,  the  letting  of  the  hospital  precincts  to 
improper  uses,  and  the  neglect  of  his  charges, 
there  is  appended  to  the  indictment  a  long  list 
of  articles  which  he  was  said  to  have  stolen. 


began  to  undertake  the  care  of  the  sick  in 
mind,  and  to  occupy  the  sphere  in  which  the 
Hospital  to-day  exclusively  works,  the  author 
has  been,  through  absence  of  record,  unable 
precisely  to  fix.  The  "  Stone  House,"  stand- 
ing amidst  the  fields  at  Charing  Cross,  in  an 
isolated  neighbourhood  —  as  did  the  con- 
temned leper-houses  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Giles — and  belonging  to  the  Hospital,  was 
deemed  a  suitable  place  for  the  harbouring 
of  its  first  insane.  Kings,  however,  did  not 
like  the  proximity  of  distracted  people  to  their 
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palace,  and  caused  them  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Hospital  proper  in  Bishopsgate.  But 
Bethlehem's  interest  in  the  site  nevertheless 
remained  till  exchanged  with  the  Crown  in 
1830  for  a  strip  of  Piccadilly,  thus  allowing 
the  eastern  side  of  Trafalgar  Square  to  be 
made.  Then  were  swept  away  the  Goat 
Tavern  and  Chequers  Inn,  frequented  by 
Pepys,  the  Admiralty  Secretary,  and  his 
friends. 

In  Bishopsgate,  meanwhile,  apothecaries 
were  giving  their  patients  pill,  powder  and 
lash,  and  treating  their  dementia  frequently 
with  exorcism   and   charm.     Doctors   came 
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and  went  while  methods  and  science  pro- 
gressed, but  space  forbids  us  here  to  make 
their  acquaintance.  Some  were  good,  some 
were  bad,  some  were  fools,  and  some  were 
rogues — of  the  first  Dr.  Edward  Tyson,  and 
of  the  last  Dr.  Hilkiah  Crooke. 

In  the  outside  world  were  rogues  as  well, 
Toms  o'  Bedlam,  who  roamed  the  country  as 
counterfeit  madmen,  preying  on  the  credulity 
of  the  charitable.  Mr.  O'Donoghue  has 
consulted  Harman  and  Dekker,.and  other 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  authorities, 
and  gives  the  songs  and  "patter"  of  the 
rogues,  which  form  an  interesting  chapter. 


The  Great  Fire  was  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
which  hastened  an  inevitable  removal  from 
Bishopsgate,  which  in  four  hundred  years 
had  become  a  den  of  decay  and  filth,  where 
female  patients  knew  no  privacy  nor  attention 
by  their  own  sex. 

Aloorfields  was  the  next  site,  on  which  rose 
a  magnificent  pile  of  wards.  Here,  before  it, 
was  a  citizens'  promenade,  and  behind  the 
railings  and  behind  the  walls  was  that  ugly 
peep  show,  the  delight  of  Londoners  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when 
they  could  saunter  through  the  galleries  and 
mock  the  inmates  unfeelingly  for  a  paltry 
penny  paid  at  the  turnstile.  Mercenary 
Maudlins,  too,  found  plenty  of  ready  custom 
in  the  corridors,  which  were  thronged  with 
careless  beaux.  Quoting  Ned  Ward,  the 
author  says,  "  The  spectators  were  bad  of  all 
ranks,  qualities,  colours  and  sizes.  There 
was  a  Jack  to  every  Jill :  people  came  in 
singly  and  went  out  in  pairs.  And  all  I  can 
say  of  Bedlam  is  that  it  is  a  hospital  for  the 
sick,  a  promenade  of  rogues  and  a  dry  walk 
for  the  loiterers." 

Hogarth,  with  his  keen  eye  for  the  seamy 
side  of  London  life,  did  not  overlook  this 
popular  place  of  diversion.  Amongst  the 
illustrations  in  this  book  two  of  his  sketches 
in  Bedlam  are  reproduced,  but  in  one  the 
vulgar  antics  of  one  patient  have  been 
censored.  On  another  page  a  cynical  critic 
of  Hogarth's  "  Analysis  of  Beauty  "  has  con- 
signed its  author  to  "  the  incurable  ward  of 
the '  Rake's  Progress,'  "  showing  him  obsessed 
with  lines  of  beauty  in  no  moderate  degree. 

In  this  second  Hospital  we  meet  with 
chapters  on  such  diverse  matters  as  the 
preachings  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  Nat 
Lee  and  Kit  Smart  as  inmates,  "  the  Betsy 
Prig  School  of  Nursing "  and  the  Gordon 
Riots.  But  splendid  as  had  been  the 
appearance  of  the  building,  the  miscalcu- 
lations of  its  architect,  Robert  Hooke,  caused 
the  walls,  after  150  years'  service,  to  bulge, 
and  floors  to  undulate,  making  a  new  home 
imperative.  Here  the  City  Corporation  came 
to  the  rescue  with  their  offer  of  the  site  of 
the  old  Dog  and  Duck  Spa,  hard  by  St. 
George's  Circus. 

In  the  year  of  Waterloo  the  new  Hospital, 
which  so  gently  and  helpfully  treats  the 
mentally  infirm  of  the  present  generation, 
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opened  its  ponderous  doors.  Public  senti- 
ment towards  the  afflicted,  which  had  been 
accountably  relaxed  by  the  mental  sickness 
of  George  III.,  here  found  practical  endorse- 
ment. The  tender  methods  lately  originated 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  at  their  York 
Retreat   were   profitably   copied,   while   the 


Oliver  Cromwell's  porter,  whose  gigantic 
stature  unfortunately  outgrew  his  reason ; 
Hannah  Snell,  the  female  soldier ;  and  many 
more. 

As  a  desirable,  nay,  even  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  his  work,  the  author  has  touched 
on  the  problems  dealing  with  the  increase  of 
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humanity  of  Dr.  Pinel  across  the  Channel 
did  not  pass  unheeded. 

The  book  contains  accou-fits  of,  or  refer- 
ences to,  many  interesting  individuals  to 
whom  we  have  been  unable  to  make  par- 
ticular allusion  :  Alleyn,  the  actor's  father, 
who  was  once  Keeper  of  Bedlam ;   Daniel, 


insanity  and  the  beneficial  methods  of  the 
treatment  employed  to-day;  while  he  has  given 
all  praise  to  the  reformers  wheresoever  due. 

Mr.  O'Donoghue  has  done  good  service 
by  the  bringing  together  of  so  much  valuable 
material,  much  of  it  gathered  from  manu- 
script sources;   but  the  arrangement  leaves 
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something  to  be  desired,  and  the  author  would 
have  been  well  advised  to  repress  his  constant 
attempts  to  write  facetiously.  On  the  whole, 
however,  he  has  given  us  a  work  of  much 
research  and  of  no  small  value,  both  as  a 
chapter  of  London  history  and  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  care  of  the  insane 
and  feeble-minded — a  subject  to  which  in- 
creasing attention  is  being  paid.  We  have 
noticed  few  slips,  but  the  name  of  Mr. 
Norman  Penney,  the  able  librarian  of  the 
Friends'  Library,  is  misspelt  on  p.  369. 

For  the  three  illustrations  we  are  indebted 
to  the  publisher's  courtesy.  The  first  ex- 
plains itself.  The  second  shows  the  pre- 
Reformation  arms  of  the  Hospital,  taken  from 
an  early  Tudor  MS.  Mr.  Everard  Green 
thus  describes  the  blazon  :  "  Argent,  two 
bars  sable,  in  chief  a  label  of  five  points 
gules,  surrounded  by  a  chief  azure  charged 
with  a  star  of  fifteen  ra\s  or,  thereon,  a  Host 
marked  with  a  cross  of  the  third,  between,  on 
the  dexter,  a  golden  chalice  and  issuant 
therefrom  a  Host ;  and,  on  the  sinister,  a 
golden  basket  containing  manna,  all  proper." 
Mr.  O'Donoghue  says:  "To  translate  the 
heraldic  allusions  into  less  technical  lan- 
guage— the  lower  part  of  the  shield  is 
thought  to  carry  the  arms  of  the  founder, 
Simon  FitzMary.  Above  the  arms  is 
a  red  label  of  five  points.  The  label  is 
usually  the  sign  of  an  eldest  son,  and 
Mr.  Green  sees  a  reference  to  our  Lord  as 
the  first-born  of  all  creatures,  the  five  red 
points  of  the  label  recalling  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ.  The  rest  of  the  arms  allude  to 
the  history  or  significance  of  Bethlehem — 
the  '  house  of  bread ';  on  the  right  (of  the 
reader)  is  a  basket  of  rnanna  or  bread,  an 
allusion  to  the  '  Bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven  ' ;  to  the  left  is  the  chalice  and 
Host — the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Be- 
tween chalice  and  basket  is  the  blazing 
star  of  Bethlehem  (Matthew  Paris  calls  it 
'crinita '),  wiih  tresses  of  fire  like  a  comet. 
In  the  centre  of  the  star,  which  shines  in  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven,  is  a  Host  marked  with 
a  red  cross.  Mr.  Green,  notwithstanding,  I 
cannot  help  conjecturing,  as  I  have  already 
suggested  in  my  second  chapter,  that  the  red 
cross  is  an  allusion  to  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers of  the  Order  of  the  Bethlehemite 
brethren." 


The  third  illustration  represents  the  present 
arms  of  Bethlem,  drawn  for  Mr.  O'Donog- 
hue by  one  of  his  lady  patients,  in  which  a 
hideous  skull  has  replaced  the  Host — 
surely  a  deplorable  perversion  of  the  original 
idea.  The  skull,  he  remarks,  appears  to  be 
an  allusion  to  the  massacre  of  the  children 
at  Bethlehem. 


at  tbe  %m  of  tl)e  £Dtol. 


Scholars  have  rejoiced  at  the 
promotion  which  has  so 
worthily  (though  withal  some- 
what tardily)  befallen  Dr. 
Mahaffy,  who  has  become 
Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  At  the  close  of  a 
general  meeting  of  ihe  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  held  on 
November  30,  at  which  Dr. 
Mahaffy  presided.  Dr.  Elrington  Ball  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College  had  occupied  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Academy.  They 
all  felt,  he  said,  great  gratification  that  such 
had  been  the  case.  They  were  delighted  at 
Dr.  Mahaffy's  promotion,  and  had  received 
the  news  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  They 
looked  forward  to  his  rule  in  the  University, 
and  felt  that  his  promotion  would  be  of  much 
benefit  to  that  great  institution.  He  moved 
a  vote  of  congratulation  to  their  President. 

Count  Plunkett  had  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  vote  of  congratulation  to  their 
President  on  his  obtaining  a  dignity  which 
placed  him  in  an  even  stronger  position 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  was  un- 
necessary to  lay  stress  upon  his  fitness  for 
the  place.  A  man  who  was  known  through- 
out Europe  and  the  world  hardly  called  for 
any  compliment  from  them,  but  they  moved 
that  vote  of  congratulation  because  they  felt 
that  his  appointment  reflected  honour  upon 
their  Academy,  and  because  of  the  intimate 
and  genial  feelings  which  had  always  been 
associated  with  the  holding  of  his  office  as 
President.  They  felt  he  would  not  only 
adorn  the  more  prominent  position  to  which 
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he  had  succeeded  in  the  great  institution  he 
represented,  but  that  the  relations  of  Uni- 
versity life  and  their  Academy  would  become 
more  intimate  in  future.  The  Provost  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  in  a  brief  sentence. 

<^*  c^^  t^^ 

Bookmen  will  have  read  with  sorrow  of  the 
death,  on  December  4,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  of  Colonel  VV.  F.  Prideaux,  whose  know- 
ledge of  literature  was  wide  and  accurate, 
and  whose  bibliographical  labours  on  Cole- 
ridge, Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  letters,  have  been  pro- 
longed and  most  valuable.  I  also  note  with 
much  regret  the  death,  on  November  19,  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Herbert  Baily,  in  his  forty  eighth 
year.  Mr,  Baily  was  editor  and  chief  pro- 
prietor of  the  Comioisseur,  which  he  founded 
about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  which  he  con- 
ducted with  marked  ability  and  success. 
Collectors  and  dealers  alike  will  join  his 
many  friends  in  deploring  his  early  death. 

t^**  *3^  tJ^ 

Mr.  J.  Lavery,  A.R.A.,  has  presented  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  the  portrait 
which  he  painted  last  year  of  Auguste 
Rodin.  He  v/ishes  the  gift  to  be  regarded 
as  a  tribute  to  Rodin  from  British  Art.  It 
is  designed  to  reciprocate  the  sentiments 
which  inspired  Rodin  to  make  his  magnifi- 
cent gift  of  sculpture  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  in  admiration  of  the  heroism 
of  French  and  British  soldiers  who  are 
fighting  at  this  moment  side  by  side.  The 
portrait  is  almost  full  length,  with  the  head 
in  profile.  It  has  been  placed  for  exhibition 
on  a  screen  beside  the  Rodin  sculpture  in 
the  West  Hall  (48)  of  the  Museum. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  new  Record  Society, 
dealing  mainly  with  the  records  of  proceed- 
ings in  the  Consistory  Courts  in  the  Dioceses 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  These  documents, 
though  not  dating  further  back  than  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  full  of  interest  as 
relating  to  an  immense  variety  of  subjects, 
social  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  A  great 
number  of  the  old  Court-books  have  been 
tabulated  and  indexed,  at  a  cost  of  much 
time  and  labour,  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Hockaday, 
of  Highbury,  Lydney. 


Writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Athenceum, 
October  31,  Dr.  Cox  said:  "With  the  con- 
sent of  the  various  Bishops  and  Deans  and 
Chapters  of  the  two  dioceses,  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  muniments  have  been 
carefully  restored  and  arranged  for  purposes 
of  classification  in  a  cunningly  devised,  fire- 
proof building  on  Mr.  Hockaday's  own 
premises.  Doubtless  they  will  be  eventually 
returned  to  their  proper  '  registry  offices ' 
when  they  have  been  made  fit  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

"  It  has  recently  been  my  privilege  to  pay  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  this  remarkable  store- 
house, owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hockaday . 
I  forward  this  note  as  to  Mr.  Hockaday's 
recovery  of  long-lost  documents  and  their 
admirable  restoration  for  two  purposes  :  first, 
that  these  few  words  may  help  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  special  Record  Society  for 
their  publication— though  at  present  the  war- 
clouds  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  every  literary 
effort ;  and  secondly,  that  other  patient 
workers  may  be  induced  to  follow  up  Mr. 
Hockaday's  example  in  endeavouring  to 
find  long-lost  or  neglected  documents  of 
a  similar  character  in  other  cathedral  towns 
or  lawyers'  offices.  A  few  years  ago  I  had 
the  happiness  of  finding  an  almost  forgotten 
and  dust-begrimed  heap  of  old  archidiaconal 
records  in  an  attic  at  Chelmsford." 


^ 


^ 


The  death  is  announced  from  Bulawayo  of 
Mr.  R.  N.  Hall,  author  of  Prehistoric  Rho- 
desia and  a  number  of  papers  on  South 
African  races  and  traditions.  Mr,  Hall 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  old  mines 
and  ruined  temples  of  Rhodesia,  including 
the  Zimbabwe  temple,  date  from  ancient 
times,  and  were  due  to  Semitic  immigrants — 
a  view  opposed  to  that  reached  by  Dr.  R. 
Maciver  in  Mediceval  Rhodesia,  in  which  it  is 
held  that  the  buildings  at  Zimbabwe  are  the 
work  of  a  native  race  of  comparatively 
modern  times. 

4^*  C^"  «^^ 

The  Leipsic  Book  Exhibition  appears  to  be 
still  open.  During  September  there  were 
often  more  than  20,000  visitors  daily.  The 
English,  French  and  Russian  sections  remain 
closed. 
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Last  month  I  referred  to  the  lamented  death 
of  the  distinguished  French  archteologist, 
M.  Joseph  Dechelette.  The  official  des- 
patches thus  describe  how  nobly  he  fell  : 
"  Extrait  de  la  '  Mise  a  I'ovdre  de  V  Armee  ' 
francaise. — Dechelette,  capitaine  de  terri- 
toriale  au  298*=  regiment  d'infanterie,  a  ete 
tue  le  6  octobre,  alors  qu'il  entrainait  sa 
compagnie  sous  un  feu  violent  d'artillerie  et 
d'infanterie,  et  lui  avait  fait  gagner  trois  cents 
metres  de  terrain  ;  avant  de  mourir,  a  de- 
mande  au  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  le 
regiment  si  on  avait  garde  le  terrain  conquis, 
et,  sur  sa  reponse  affirmative,  lui  a  exprime 
sa  satisfaction  en  ajoutant  qu'il  etait  heureux 
que  sa  mort  servit  a  la  France." 

t^*  t^^  9^* 

I  take  the  following  Note  from  the  Times 
Literary  Supplement,  November  19:  "The 
first  annual  bulletin  of  the  Italian  Archaeo- 
logical School  at  Athens,  founded  in  1909 
{Anmiario  della  R.  Scuola  archeologica  diAtene 
e  delle  missioni  italiane  in  Oriente.  Bergamo, 
Istituto  Italiano  di  arti  grafiche),  contains 
eight  monographs  on  different  excavations 
and  explorations  in  Greece  and  other  lands 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Professor 
Comparetti,  who  also  contributes  a  short 
preface,  illustrates  the  archaic  inscription  at 
Mantinea,  first  discovered  by  Fougeres  some 
twenty  years  ago,  an  inscribed  silver  plaque 
discovered  at  Aidone  in  Sicily,  and  the 
Christian  inscriptions  of  the  Necropolis  at 
Cyrene.  Professor  Pernier,  the  director  of 
the  schools,  deals  with  the  archaic  temples 
at  Prinias  in  Crete,  while  Professors  Mauri, 
Bendinelli,  and  Perali  describe  other  dis- 
coveries at  Cortina  in  the  same  island.  The 
longest  essay  is  Professor  Gerola's  detailed 
account  of  the  mediaeval  monuments  in 
Rhodes ;  in  some  ways  it  is  also  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  volume,  and  the  many 
handsome  illustrations  give  us  a  very  clear 
idea  of  the  singular  perfection  which  the 
military  architecture  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes 
had  attained." 

t^*  t^*  <5* 

A  Fellowship  in  the  Archaeology  of  Music  is 
a  novelty  in  this  country,  but  a  very  welcome 
one.  It  has  been  established  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Archaeology  (Faculty  of  Arts)  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  and  has  been 
bestowed  upon  Miss  Kathleen  Schlesinger, 


who  is  a  British  subject  both  by  birth  and 
parentage,  well  known  as  a  lecturer  and 
author  of  an  elaborate  work  in  two  volumes, 
entitled.  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  and 
Precursors  of  the  Violin  Family.  Her  future 
work  will  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  music  of 
Ancient  Greece,  and  its  development  and 
influence  on  the  musical  systems  of  the 
West. 

c^*  t^^  9£r^ 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  lately 
issued  in  the  "English  Church  Art"  series 
Mr.  Francis  Bond's  Dedications  of  English 
Churches,  a  review  of  which  will  appear  in 
next  month's  Antiquary.  Other  volumes  in 
the  same  series  announced  as  in  preparation 
are  :  The  English  Chancel,  also  by  Mr.  Bond  ; 
Pulpits  and  Lecterns  in  English  Churches,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox ;  English  Church 
Plate,  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Evans  ;  Church 
Chests,  Doors,  Collecting  and  Poor  Boxes, 
Presses,  etc.,  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston;  and 
Tombs  and  Monuments  in  English  Churches, 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Howard. 

^^  t^^  t3^ 

From  the  recently  issued  annual  report  of 
the  Council  of  the  Scottish  Text  Society  I 
learn  that  two  volumes  of  the  Old  Series 
have  been  issued  to  members :  the  second 
volume  of  Gilbert  of  the  Hayes'  prose  manu- 
script, The  Buke  of  the  Ordre  of  Knych- 
thedc,  and  The  Buke  of  the  Governaunce 
of  Princis,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Stevenson.  Three  volumes  remain  to  be 
issued  of  the  Old  Series :  the  late  Mr.  F.  J. 
Amours's  edition  of  the  Original  Chronicle  of 
Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  prepared  by  Dr.  George 
Neilson  and  Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown  ;  vol.  i.  of 
Professor  Gregory  Smith's  edition  of  the 
I^oems  of  Henry  son  ;  and  the  Makculloch  and 
Gray  MSS.,  edited  by  Mr.  George  Stevenson. 

t^^  W^  V^ 

Of  the  new  series  of  volumes,  the  first  of  the 
works  of  William  Fowler,  edited  by  Dr. 
H.  W.  Meikle,  will  be  ready  shortly ;  and 
the  first  of  a  new  text  of  the  Bannatyne  MS. 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Tod  Ritchie. 
The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Macpherson's  edition 
of  John  of  Ireland  had  been  almost  com- 
jileted,  but  has  been  delayed  by  the  intern- 
ment of  the  editor  in  Germany.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  publishing  jointly 
with   the    Manchester   University  Press  the 
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complete  works  of  Sir  William  Alexander. 
The  Council  has  still  in  view  the  publication 
of  the  works  of  Gavin  Douglas,  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  and  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  the 
Bannatyne  MS.,  the  Chronicle  of  Bellenden, 
and  also  a  miscellany  volume. 

BiBLIOTHECARY. 


antiquarian  Il3eto0. 

[  PVe  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  reader i 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.'\ 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Part  IV.  of  the  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archaology 
completes  the  first  volume  of  a  most  valuable  publica- 
tion. The  longest  contribution  is  Mr.  F.  LI.  Griffith's 
full  "Bibliography  1912-13-14:  Ancient  Egypt." 
This  is  no  mere  list  of  books  and  journals,  but  a  well 
digested  and  classified  record  of  discovery  fully 
referenced.  Professor  Kurt  Sethe,  the  Swedish 
scholar,  presents  "hitherto  unnoticed  evidence  re- 
garding Copper  Works  of  Art  of  the  Oldest  Period 
of  Egyptian  History."  Dr.  Leonard  King  continues 
his  descriptions  of  "New  Examples  of  Egyptian 
Influence  at  Nineveh,"  illustrating  both  direct  im- 
portations and  Egyptian  motijs  in  Assyrian  and 
Phoenician  design.  The  paper  is  accompanied  by 
two  fine  plates.  Of  more  technical  interest  is  a 
discussion  of  the  "  Question  of  the  Use  of  Bitumen 
or  Pitch  by  the  Ancient  Egyptians  in  Mummification," 
by  Mr.  A.  Lucas,  of  the  Survey  Department 
Laboratories,  Cairo.  Mr.  Lucas  considers  that 
though  bitumen  or  mineral  pitch  may  have  been  used 
in  Ptolemaic  or  other  times  as  a  mummy  preservative 
material,  yet  "it  is  unsafe  to  apply  this  description 
to  any  preservative  material  that  happens  to  be 
black  and  pitch-like,  and  in  the  past  many  mistakes 
in  identification  have  undoubtedly  been  made." 
Professor  T.  Whittemore  describes  the  excavation  of 
"  The  Sawama  Cemeteries "  and  of  "  The  Ibis 
Cemetery  at  Abydos,"  in  1914.  The  illustrations 
throughout  the  part  are  admirably  produced. 

^e  ^  ^ 

The  chief  item  in  i\iG  Journal  oi  the  Friends'  Historical 
Society  (vol.  xi..  No.  4)  is  a  collection  of  letters 
preserved  in  the  Abraham  branch  of  the  Fell  family 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  Emma  Clarke  Abraham, 
of  Liverpool.  Here  are  to  be  found  George  Fox's 
own  record  of  the  search  made  for  him  "  in  boxes  and 
tronkes  "  at  Swarthmoor,  also  a  rather  sharp  letter  of 
his  to  his  wife  ;  references  to  thrf  carriage  of  malt  to 
the  market  at  Lancaster,  and  the  return  with  a  load 
of  sugar ;  to  the  nursing  and  care  of  children ;  and 
to  the  relations  of  mistress  and  maid.  Some  recipes 
for  puddings  involve  the  use  of  astonishing  numbers 
of  eggs.  Notes  on  "  Friends  in  Radnorshire,"  and 
"George  IV.  and  Thomas  Shillitoe,"  are  among  the 


other  contents,  not  forgetting  Mr.  Norman  Penney's 
bibliographical  record  of  "Friends  in  Current 
Literature." 

^?  ^  -^ 

The  Viking  Society  have  issued  vol.  viii.,  partii.,  of 
their  Saga  Book.  Its  contents  include  "  The  Cultus 
of  Norwegian  Saints  in  England  and  Scotland," 
by  Dr.  Edvard  Bull,  in  which  St.  Olave  figures 
prominently;  "Jon  Arason,"  sixteenth  -  century 
Bishop  of  Iceland,  by  Professor  W.  P.  Ker ; 
''  Scandinavian  Influence  in  the  Place-Names  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,"  by  Professor  Allen 
Mawer,  a  long  paper  of  considerable  philological 
importance ;  "  Orkney  and  Shetland  Historical 
Notes,"  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston  ;  "Temple-Adminis- 
tration and  Chieftainship  in  Pre-Christian  Norway 
and  Iceland,"  by  Miss  Bertha  S.  Phillpotts ;  and 
"  Thyra,  the  Wife  of  Gorm  the  Old  :  Who  was  she, 
English  or  Danish  ?"  by  Captain  Ernest  Rason.  The 
whole  part  bears  witness  to  the  excellent  research 
work  undertaken  and  encouraged  by  the  Viking 
Society. 

^K  ^  ^^ 

In  the  new  part,  July-September,  1914,  of  the  Cork 
Historical  and  Archaeological  Society'^  Journal,  which 
makes  a  somewhat  belated  appearance,  we  note 
particularly  "Notes  on  some  Castles  of  Mid-Cork," 
by  Dr.  Philip  G.  Lee;  "Three  Former  Bishops  of 
Cork";  "Colonel  Phaire,  the  Regicide";  "Some 
West  Cork  Place-Names,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Buike  ;  and 
an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  President  of  the  Society, 
the  late  Robert  Day,  F.S.A.,  with  a  portrait. 


y¥¥yyv?TT¥yyT» 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — November  26. — Sir 
Arthur  Evans,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hilary  Jenkinson  read  a  paper  on  Mary  de 
Sancto  Paulo,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  founder 
of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  the  subject  of  the  paper,  was  the  daughter 
of  Guy  de  Chatillon,  Count  of  St.  Pol  (in  Picardy), 
and  Marie  of  Brittany,  being  connected  thus  with 
the  royal  houses  of  both  England  and  France,  and 
with  all  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  latter 
country.  Born  probably  about  1304,  she  was  married 
in  1 32 1  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
himself  of  very  ancient  French  descent,  connected 
also  by  birth  with  the  royal  blood  of  both  countries, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  his  day  in  wealth 
and  political  influence  in  England.  The  Earl  died 
suddenly  in  1324,  and  the  Countess  remained  a  widow 
for  fifty-three  years.  During  most  of  this  period  she 
lived  in  England,  where  she  held  extensive  estates 
in  dower.  She  founded  an  abbey  (Denney)  and  a 
college  (Pembroke  College,  Cambridge)  ;  and  refer- 
ences to  small  events  in  her  life  are  numerous  in  the 
records  of  the  time.  The  Countess  lived  through  one 
of  the  most  formative  and  critical  periods  in  the 
history  of  two  countries,  to  both  of  which  she  was 
equally,  though  differently,  bound— her  position,  by 
reason  both  of  her  birth  and  of  other  circumstances, 
being  such  that  her  interests  and  feelings  might  well 
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be  strongly  involved  on  one  or  the  other  side.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  paper  to  try  to  discover  all 
possible  evidences  of  an  intimate  or  personal  char- 
acter with  regard  to  her. 

Sir  William  St.  John  Hope  exhibited  a  recently- 
discovered  Palatinate  seal  of  John,  Earl  of  Warrenne, 
Surrey,  and  Stratherne  (1305-1347),  the  only  example 
known  of  his  seal  in  his  capacity  of  Earl  Palatine  of 
Stratherne,  a  dignity  granted  to  him  by  Edward 
Balliol.  The  seal  is  large,  and  the  obverse  represents 
the  Earl  sitting  on  his  chair  of  estate,  while  on  the 
reverse  he  is  represented  in  armour  on  horseback. — 
AthencEum,  December  5. 

^C  ^?  ^ 

FoLK-LoRE Society. — November  18. — Mr.W.  Cooke 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Dasahra  :  an  Autumnal  Festival 
of  the  Hindus."  This  festival  is  held  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  about  September  23,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  the  agricultural  seasons,  the  harvesting  of  the 
crops  sown  after  the  first  fall  of  the  rains,  and  the 
sowing  for  the  spring  crops.  It  thus  represents  a 
period  of  transition,  a  rite  de  passage,  the  opening  of 
communications  after  the  close  of  the  monsoon,  and 
the  commencement  of  raids  and  military  operations. 
It  follows  the  fortnight  devoted  to  the  cult  of  the 
dead,  and  is  therefore  accompanied  by  rites  for  the 
propitiation  and  repulsion  of  evil  spirits.  The  worship 
of  arms  and  other  military  appliances  is  based  on  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  war.  The  original  purport 
of  the  feast  has  become  obscured  by  its  adoption  into 
the  ceremonial  of  native  courts,  and  by  the  Brahmans, 
who  have  associated  it  wiih  the  cult  of  the  higher 
gods.  But  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  India  it  is 
still  possible  to  trace  the  primitive  ideas  which  under- 
lie the  observances.  Its  relations  to  the  Durga  Puja, 
the  cult  of  the  Mother  Goddess  by  the  Saktis  of 
Bengal,  and  the  Ramlila  of  the  Vaishnavas  of 
Northern  India,  furnish  interesting  examples  of  the 
methods  by  which  animistic  and  pre-animistic  beliefs 
have  been  adopted  into  the  cultus  of  the  higher 
divinities. — Aihenaum,  November  28. 
^  ^  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  In- 
stitute on  December  2,  Sir  H.  Howorth  presiding, 
Miss  A.  Abram,  D.Sc,  read  a  paper  of  singular 
interest  on  "  Misericords  in  Bruges  Cathedral."  The 
lecture  was  accompanied  by  lantern  illustrations  of 
most  of  the  misericords.  Miss  Abram  classified  them 
— there  are  forty-three — roughly  according  to  subject, 
those  illustrating  child  life,  common  employments, 
religious  subjects,  etc.  An  interesting  feature  was 
the  showing,  for  comparative  purposes,  of  examples  of 
misericords  in  English  churches.  The  two  finest  of  the 
Bruges  carvings,  which  are  quite  obviously  by  a  work- 
man of  very  different  calibre  from  the  carver  of  the 
others,  are  a  "Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  in  which  the 
figure  of  a  horse  is  wonderfully  well  done,  and  a 
seated  Demeter-like  figure  of  a  woman  of  Greek  type, 
the  inspiration  of  which  was  probably  derived,  as  the 
chairman  suggested,  from  some  piece  of  classic  sculp- 
ture. The  treatment  of  the  subjects  is  almost  entirely 
lacking  in  humour.  A  point  of  some  importance  is 
that  these  carvings  date  from  a  period,  early  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  Church  of  St.  Sauveur,  now  Bruges 
Cathedral,  was  merely  a  parish  church.  In  this  coun- 
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try  misericords,  as  a  rule,  are  found  only  in  collegiate 
or  monastic  churches.  Among  those  who  joined  in 
the  discussion  of  a  paper  which  was  much  appreciated 
by  all  present  were  Sir  E.  Brabrook,  the  Rev.  D.  H.  S. 
Cranage,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce.  There  was  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  English  misericords  do  not 
show  much  trace  of  Flemish  influence. 
^5  ^  ^ 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society 
OF  Antiquaries,  held  on  November  25  at  the  Castle 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  N.  Temperley,  an  inter- 
esting document  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  Gibson, 
the  veteran  custodian  of  the  Castle,  relative  to  the 
alarm  signals  which  were  to  be  used,  in  a  bygone  day, 
for  assembling  the  military  police  and  special  con- 
stables of  the  city.  No  date  was  attached  to  the 
document,  but  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  issued  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act — about  1830. 
It  read  as  follows  : 

"In  case  of  emergency,  a  round  of  two  guns.  At 
the  interval  of  two  minutes,  another  round  of  two 
guns.  At  the  interval  of  other  two  minutes,  a  third 
round  of  two  guns — with  a  blue  light  to  be  exhibited 
at  night.  At  this  signal  every  person  who  has  sworn 
in  as  special  constable  is  required  to  repair,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  gaol-yard,  and  there 
to  await  for  orders. ' ' 

A  further  notice  contained  the  places  where  drills 
were  to  be  held.  The  places  of  assembly  included 
St.  Nicholas  Church  and  "  The  Circus,"  for  St. 
Andrew's  North  Ward  and  St.  John's  Ward. 

Mr.  William  Egglestone,  of  Stanhope,  read  a  paper 
on  a  spoon  mould  and  a  bullet  mould  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  lecture  on  "  Defensive  Armour  "  was  to 
have  been  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  Coke  Squance,  of 
Sunderland,  but,  owing  to  illness,  the  lecturer  was 
unable  to  be  present. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
was  held  on  November  30,  the  President,  Dr.  Mahafiy, 
in  the  chair.  The  first  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  II.  C. 
Lawlor,  dealing  with  an  "  Investigation  of  the  Cairne 
Graunia  Cromlech  at  Mallusk,  Co.  Antrim."  The 
paper  gave  an  account  of  excavations  undertaken  by 
the  writer  at  Cairne  Graunia,  a  remarkable  series  of 
cromlechs  at  Mallusk,  Co.  Antrim.  There  are  in  all 
nine  chambers,  three  of  which  proved  inaccessible.  In 
the  others  a  considerable  quantity  of  calcined  human 
bones  and  charcoal  was  discovered,  proving  that  they 
had  been  used  in  pre-Christian  times  for  the  purpose 
of  cremation  burial.  Two  of  the  chambers  supplied 
evidence  of  urn  burials  without  cist,  though  in  one 
case  the  urn  had  disappeared,  probably  by  absorption 
into  the  soil.  In  one  the  urn  was  found  intact,  but 
broke  up  into  fragments  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  was 
inverted  and  filled  with  bones,  which  appear  to  be 
those  of  a  woman  of  at  most  early  middle  age.  The 
urn  has  been  restored  and  placed  in  the  Belfast  City 
Museum.  It  is  of  elaborate  ornamentation,  and  is 
the  largest  cinerary  urn  in  Ireland,  measuring  13  inches 
in  height  and  40  inches  in  circumference. 

The  second  paper  was  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  R. 
Armstrong,  F.S.A.,  "On  Four  Brooches  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,"  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  that  among  other  antiquities 
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preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were  four 
interesting  brooches  ;  three  are  penannular  and  one 
annular.  The  earliest  belongs  to  a  well-known  type, 
and  is  finely  ornamented  with  enamel  ;  it  may  be 
dated  at  about  A  D.  600.  Of  the  others,  one  is  a 
large  thistle  brooch  found  in  the  eighteenth  century  at 
Cashel,  County  Tipperary.  This  example  can  be 
dated  to  the  tenth  century  A.  D.  The  annular  brooch, 
which  is  rather  a  poor  specimen,  appears  to  belong  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  The  most  interesting 
of  the  four  is  a  silver  penannular  brooch,  of  which 
the  pin  is  missing.  It  is  decorated  with  zoomorphic 
and  filagree  ornament,  and  probably  belongs  to  the 
ninth  century. 

Count  Plunkett,  in  moving  that  the  paper  be 
referred  to  the  Council  for  publication,  said  that  the 
brooches  referred  to  held  a  very  interesting  place  in 
Christian  work  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Armstrong  had  done 
considerable  service  in  getting  permission  from  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College  to  have  drawings  of  the 
brooches  made  for  exhibition  at  that  meeting.  He 
confessed  he  had  a  feeling  of  jealousy  that  the  collec- 
tion was  not  added  to  the  objecis  in  their  National 
Museum,  but  he  hoped  they  would  be  able,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Provost,  to  obtain  their  specimens 
on  loan,  when  they  could  take  their  place  side  by  side 
with  other  collections  showing  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  Christian  art  in  Ireland. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Arch^ological 
Society  on  November  19,  Mr.  S.  N.  Miller  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Roman  Fort  at  Balmuildy."  He 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  the  Society,  and  to 
those  who  by  subscriptions  and  co  operation  had 
helped  onwards  the  success  of  the  excavations.  After 
explaining  the  purpose  served  by  the  fort  in  perform- 
ing police  or  patrol  service  in  the  country  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  he  described  its  defences  and 
interior  arrangements.  He  dealt  also  with  the  baths 
recently  uncovered,  remarking  that  these  formed  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
discovered  in  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  a  brief 
resume  of  the  history  of  the  fort,  he  stated  that  it  was 
established  at  the  same  time  as  the  Antonine  Wall, 
about  A.D.  141.  It  was  abandoned  some  time  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  during  the  forty  years  of 
its  existence  it  had  suffered  a  series  of  vicissitudes, 
being  partially  destroyed  on  at  least  two  occasions. 

^^  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural 
AND  York  Arch^ological  Society,  held  on 
December  l,  a  paper,  with  lantern  illustrations,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Oxley  Grabham,  on  "  Some  Yorkshire 
Antiquities."  Mr.  C.  E.  Elmhirst  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Oxley  Grabham,  after  remarking  that  Yorkshire 
was  a  wonderful  county  for  antiquities,  took  his  auditors 
into  all  three  Ridings  in  search  of  links  with  ages  long 
gone  by,  and  referred  to  many  vyell-known  antiquarian, 
architectural,  and  archaeological  features.  He  com- 
menced with  the  Devil's  Arrows  at  Boroughbridge, 
three  remarkable  obelisks  which  had  created  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  for  many  years.  There  had 
originally  been  four,  but  one  had  been  pulled  down 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
treasure  at  the  base.    The  late  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  once 


told  the  lecturer  that  he  had  dug  down  to  the  base  of 
all  the  remaining  stones  and  found  marks  such  as 
were  made  by  flint.  Some  thought  the  stones  were 
put  up  as  goal  posts  in  races  ;  some  thought  they 
were  put  up  as  deities;  and  there  were  other  explana- 
tions given ;  but  what  they  really  were  nobody  knew 
for  certain.  There  was  a  similar  stone  at  Rudston, 
near  Filey,  which  was  estimated  to  weigh  46  tons, 
which  nobody  could  explain.  Throughout  the 
county  had  been  found  many  ringed  stones,  which  had 
also  many  explanations,  and  at  Ilkley  and  EUerburn 
were  found  splendid  types  of  the  old  Egyptian 
Swastika  Cross.  Ancient  crosses  of  the  more  ordinary 
kind  were  found  in  all  parts.  Some  were  put  up  to 
mark  where  battles  were  fought  probably,  where 
murders  were  committed,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  to 
mark  the  limit  of  sanctuaries,  and  in  market-places ; 
but  the  greater  number  were  in  churchyards  for 
purposes  of  superstition. 

Such  crosses  were  the  Kilnsea  Cross,  now  at  Hedon, 
the  markings  on  which  fixed  the  date  about  1330 ; 
the  cross  at  Thorntondale,  dating  about  1226  ;  and 
others  at  Hawsker,  Middleton,  and  other  places.  The 
maypole  at  Sinnington,  which  was  still  dressed  every 
May  Day  with  ribbons  and  flowers,  was  an  interesting 
feature,  and  at  the  same  place  there  was  one  of  the 
few  remaining  cock-pits  used  for  cock-fights.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  antiquities  was  the  Kirkdale  Cave, 
in  which  had  been  found  large  numbers  of  bones  and 
teeth  of  mammalia.  All  kinds  of  animals  were  repre- 
sented, but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  bones 
belonged  to  the  hyena,  and  the  suggestion  was  that 
the  cave  had  once  been  a  hyenas'  den,  and  that  these 
animals  had  brought  the  others  there  and  devoured 
them.  At  Kirkdale  there  was  also  an  old  Saxon 
inscription  stone  which  was  well  worth  looking  at. 
Mr.  Grabham  also  referred  to  the  great  Roman  road 
which  went  from  York  over  the  moors  to  Dunsley,  a 
large  part  of  which  had  been  laid  open  at  Goathland. 
Amongst  many  other  interesting  features  dealt  with 
was  the  great  White  Horse  at  Kilburn,  which,  he 
said,  had  been  placed  there  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  chiefly  to  gratify  the  whim  of  the  projector  of 
the  idea. 

^  ^  ^^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  on  November  26, 
Mr.  R.  Stewart-Brown,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "Notes  on  the  Townfield  of  Liverpool, 
1207-1807."  Mr.  Stewart-Brown  stated  that  until 
the  eighteenth  century  Liverpool  possessed  a  Town- 
field  in  which  the  ancient  common-field  system  of 
co-operative  agriculture  was  carried  on  by  the  bur- 
gesses. No  plan  of  the  field  existed,  but  he  had  been 
able  to  construct  one  which  showed  that  it  lay  be- 
tween the  river  and  Great  Homer  Street  on  the  east, 
and  between  the  Exchange  Railway  Station  and 
Sandhills  on  the  north.  This  area  was  subdivided 
into  various  "shots,"  such  as  the  SherifTs  acres  and 
the  Breck  shoots,  and  each  shot  was  laid  out  in  strips, 
which  were  separately  owned  but  lay  unenclosed. 
The  strips  were  nominally  8  yards  wide,  and 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  an  unploughed 
balk  of  turf,  the  strips  being  filled  and  reaped  in 
common  under  a  regular  agricultural  rota.  Mr. 
Stewart-Brown  traced   the  history  of  the  Townfield 
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from  the  time  of  King  John  by  means  of  ancient  deeds 
and  also  by  entries  in  local  records.  The  field  was 
controlled  by  the  town,  though  the  strips  were  owned 
by  the  burgesses  individually.  '1  he  bulk  of  the  field 
was  reapportioned  and  enclosed  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  town  caused 
the  neglect  of  agriculture  ;  but  the  greater  part  still 
remained  unbuilt  upon  until,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town 
overspread  and  obliterated  all  traces  of  a  feature  which 
dated  back  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  borough. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  same  Society  held  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  a  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Wickham 
on  the  Chapter-House  of  Cockersand  Abbey,  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides,  which  was  supplementary  to 
a  paper  by  the  same  writer  published  in  1912.  Mr. 
Wickham  stated  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  make 
further  excavations,  which  had  yielded  most  interest- 
ing results,  which  were  fully  described.  The  present 
condition  of  the  building  was  compared  with  Buck's 
drawing  of  1727,  and  the  use  of  the  Chapter-House  as 
the  burial-place  of  the  Dalton  family  was  considered. 
Finally  the  writer  adverted  to  the  possibility  that 
something  further  might  be  done  to  secure  the  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  a  building  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  unique  historical  treasure.  Dr.  Philip 
Nelson,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  some  fifteenth-century 
woodwork  from  Whalley  Abbey,  including  a  shield 
bearing  the  sacred  monogram  "  I  H  S,"  with  the 
three  sacred  nails  and  a  fragment  inscribed  "  Notan- 
dum  est." 

^  ^  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution 
OF  Cornwall  was  held  at  Truro  on  December  i, 
The  President,  Mr.  Thurstan  Peter,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
chair.  The  annual  report  stated  that  the  membership 
had  been  well  maintained.  The  first  section  of  the 
new  Museum  building  has  been  completed.  Mr. 
Peter  was  re-elected  President  for  a  third  year. 
Among  the  papers  read  were  "  Notes  on  Museums," 
by  the  President ;  "  The  Cornish  Rebellion  of  1497," 
by  Mr.  W,  J.  Blake;  "A  Discovery  of  'Jew's 
House '  Tin  near  Penryn  in  1913."  by  Captain  J.  S. 
Henderson  ;  "  Additional  Cornish  Saints,"  by  Dr.  J. 
Hambley  Rowe ;  and  "A  Fragment  of  a  Late 
Fourteenth-Century  Poem,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Jenner. 
The  Rev.  T.  Taylor  exhibited  an  archaeological  map 
of  St.  Just-in-Penwith,  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  G. 
Henderson,  of  Hayle,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  but 
described  as  a  promising  antiquary.  He  pointed  out 
that  such  maps  were  necessary  if  a  satisfactory  classi- 
fication was  to  be  made  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
county.  The  barrows  commonly  known  as  "  round 
barrows  "  which  abounded  in  Cornwall  varied  consider- 
ably in  the  matter  of  constructive  detail.  Some 
were  of  such  dimensions  as  to  differ  little — if  at  all 
— from  dolmens ;  others  were  mere  heaps  of  earth 
and  moorstone  covering  a  kistvaen.  Some  were  sur- 
rounded by  stone  circles  ;  others  had  no  such  pro- 
tection. The  question  arose  :  Were  they  all  of  the 
same  period,  or  were  they  of  different  periods?  By 
means  of  a  complete  archaeological  map  the  inquirer 
would  be  able  to  compare  one  barrow  with  another, 
and  from  other  sources  of  information  to  decide,  pro- 
visionally at  least,  the  question  of  date.  Mr.  Hender- 
son had   constructed  the  map,  which  indicated  the 


site  of  everything  of  archaeological  interest  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Just.  He  was  a  skilful  draughtsman 
and  had  inserted  only  so  much  foreign  detail  as  would 
enable  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  discover  the 
various  objects.  He  had  kept  one  thing  steadily  in 
view-— viz.,  to  omit  nothing  in  the  way  of  ancient 
remains.  A  series  of  such  maps  embracing  the 
whole  county  would  be  invaluable,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  the  comparative  study  of  antiquities,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Committee  to  accomplish  its  appointed  task, 

^  '0§  ^ 

On  November  24  Mr.  J.  H.  K.  Todd  lectured,  with 
lantern  illustrations,  to  the  Brighton  Arch^o- 
logicalClub  on  "Old  Inns  and  their  Story," 
He  described  a  number  of  old  alehouses,  illustrations 
of  which  were  projected  on  the  sheet,  including  the 
historic  George  Hotel  at  Glastonbury,  which  was 
built  in  1475.  Other  mediaeval  inns  depicted  were 
the  Angel  at  Guildford,  used  by  the  pilgrims  of 
old  ;  the  Crown,  Rochester  Bridge,  where  Queen 
Elizabeth  stayed  ;  the  Lamb,  Eastbourne,  which,  it 
was  said,  had  an  underground  passage  to  the  church  ; 
the  old  "Tabard"  inn  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
the  Star,  Lewes,  which  was  converted  into  the 
present  Town  Hall  ;  The  Feathers,  Ludlow,  that 
well-known  Jacobean  inn.  The  lecturer  gave  a  de- 
scription of  a  number  of  half-timbered  black  and 
white  Cheshire  inns.  Next  was  illustrated  on  the 
screen  and  described  by  the  lecturer  several  old 
Sussex  inns,  notably  the  Spreadeagle  at  Midhurst— 
an  old  type  of  manorial  inn.  Mr.  Todd  incidentally 
mentioned  that  the  White  Hart  was  the  most 
common  name  for  an  inn  ;  there  were  more  White 
Harts  in  England  than  any  other  public-house.  He 
concluded  his  lecture  by  describing  a  number  of 
London  taverns,  including  The  Devil,  in  Fleet  Street, 
frequented  by  Ben  Jonson.  It  was  very  common 
for  frequenters  of  this  hostelry,  said  the  lecturer,  to 
put  on  the  doors  of  their  offices,  when  they  left  to 
quench  their  thirst,  "  Gone  to  the  Devil." 

•^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  T.  A.  Acton,  of  Wrexham,  lectured  on  Novem- 
ber 17  to  the  Chester  Arch^ological  Society 
on  "  Roman  Pot  Kilns  at  Holt."  The  lecturer,  with 
the  aid  of  his  unique  collection  of  lantern  slides, 
described  the  Roman  tile  and  pottery  kilns  excavated 
at  Holt.  They  were  probably  the  finest  series  of 
Roman  kilns,  he  said,  which  so  far  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Europe.  The  Roman  settlement  at  Holt 
was  a  legionary  manufactory  in  connection  with  the 
great  fortress  of  Deva — something  like  Burscough 
was  at  the  present  day  to  this  military  district.  It 
was  the  place  where  the  legionaries  manufactured  the 
tiles,  bricks,  drain-pipes,  and  everything  else  they 
required — not  only  for  their  fortress  in  Chester,  but, 
he  ventured  to  say,  for  the  whole  of  the  camps  to 
the  west.  He  was  satisfied  they  made  boots,  and 
nails  for  boots  ;  very  likely  they  made  arms,  and  they 
had  there  very  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
potteries  in  the  North  of  England.  He  was  quite 
satisfied  that  the  pottery  made  there  found  its  way 
not  only  to  Deva,  but  to  Wroxeter,  and  to  the  whole 
of  those  hill-fortresses  in  Wales. 

Having  paid  a  tribute  to  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
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William  Burton,  one  of  the  greatest  pottery  experts 
in  Europe,  the  lecturer  described,  and  showed  photo- 
graphs of,  the  various  kilns.  He  explained  how  the 
main  and  cross  flues  were  constructed,  how  the  kilns 
were  fired,  and  how  the  pots  and  tiles  were  baked. 
Mr.  Acton  described  all  the  technical  details  with 
great  precision  and  cleverness,  and  then  showed  a 
series  of  photographs  of  some  of  the  magnificent 
Roman  pottery  he  has  excavated  and  preserved.  He 
remarked  that  it  was  a  great  pity  they  could  not 
have  preserved  the  kilns  tn  situ  ;  that,  however,  was 
impossible,  but  with  photographs  and  measurements 
they  had  obtained  a  full  and  exhaustive  record  of 
them. 

^^  ^  ^ 

A  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
OF  Ireland  was  held  on  December  8,  Count  Plunkett, 
President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair.  On  the  motion 
of  Professor  Macalister,  a  resolution  was  passed  ex- 
pressing the  deep  regret  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
at  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Mills,  I.S.O.,  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Records,  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and 
joint  editor  of  the  Gormanston  Register,  to  be  shortly 
published.  A  resolution  of  regret  was  also  adopted 
on  the  death  of  Professor  Joseph  Dechelette,  the  great 
authority  on  bronze  archaeology,  reported  killed  in 
the  war. 

The  following  papers  were  read  :  "  Some  Ancient 
Deeds  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Werburgh,  Dublin,  1243- 
1676,"  by  Dr.  Henry  T.  Berry;  "The  Domnainn," 
by  Miss  Margaret  E.  Dobbs  ;  "  Breffni  O'Ruarc " 
and  "Monuments  from  the  Franciscan  Abbey  at 
Ennis,"  by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Bigger.  The  two  last- 
named  papers  were  specially  interesting,  as  they  were 
illustrated  by  lantern  views.  These  included  many 
pictures  of  the  antiquities  of  the  O'Ruarc  country, 
and  much  of  the  information  contained  in  the  paper 
was  new.  The  pictorial  reproductions  of  the  many 
beautiful  sculptured  panels  in  the  old  abbey  at  Ennis 
established  the  fact  that  even  at  a  very  remote  period 
there  were  many  skilled  artists  in  Ireland.  Whether 
these  particular  panels  were  carved  by  natives  residing 
in  Clare,  by  wandering  artists,  or  by  the  Franciscans 
was  unknown.  In  a  discussion  which  followed  a 
suggestion  was  made  that  some  of  these  beautiful 
specimens  should  be  reproduced  and  placed  in  the 
National  Museum.  Count  Plunkett  assured  the 
members  that  the  suggestion  would  receive  sym- 
pathetic consideration. 

^  ^  ^ 

Other  meetings  have  been  those  of  the  York 
Arch^ological  So  iety  on  November  26,  when 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wdlis  Bund  lectured  on  "The  Destroyed 
Buildings  of  Belgium";  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  on  November  13, 
when  Mr.  E.  Axon  read  a  paper  on  "  Robert  Yates, 
Ejected  Minister  of  Warrington  "  ;  the  Bradford 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  Wright  lectured  on  "Amiens  : 
its  Cathedral  and  Churches,"  and  on  December  9, 
when  Mr.  Butler  Wood  lectured  on  "  Boiling 
Hall  "  ;  the  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Leicester- 
shire Archaeological  Society  on  November  30  ; 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  when  Mr.  F.  F.  Ogilvie  lectured  on  "  Philse  : 


a  Sacrifice  to  Utilitarianism,"  and  on  November  23, 
when  Mr.  F.  St.  John  Bullen  lectured  on  "The 
Architecture  of  the  Lincolnshire  Churches";  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  when  Mr.  T.  Eric  Peet  gave  an  address  on 
"  The  Art  of  Pre-Dynastic  Egypt  "  ;  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Halifax  Antiquarian  Society  on  Decem- 
ber I,  when  an  appeal  was  made  for  more  young 
members ;  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arch/eology 
on  December  9,  when  Mr.  F.  Legge  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Religion  of  Manes  and  the  Discoveries  in  the 
Far  East";  and  the  visit  of  the  Brighton  Arch^o- 
LOGICAL  Club  to  ancient  earthworks  near  Falmer  on 
December  5. 


IRetJiettJS  anD  Notices 
of  iI3eto  15oofes. 

^Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  alwayi  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

Le  Sel  et  le  Vinaigre,  bien  Mesures,  pour  les 

Amusements  et  Danses  des  Pays  Basques, 

PRfePAR:gs  PAR  LE  Pere  Fr.  Barthelemy  de 

Ste.    Th^rese,   Predicateur   des    Carmes 

d^chaussSs    de    Marquina.     Durango,    Bis- 

caye,  1914. 

Tel   est,  en   bon   fran^ais,    le  titre   d'un  ouvrage 

basque  public  en  1816,   k  Pampelune,  et   qui  vient 

d'etre   reedite  par  les  soins  du   bascologne   anglais, 

Mr.  E.  S.Dodgson,  M.A.,  d' Oxford. 

L'importance  de  cette  publication  est  double, 
philologique  et  sociologique. 

Tout  d'abord,  I'ouvrage  en  question  est,  de  I'avis 
des  juges  competents,  un  des  meilleurs  specimens  de 
la  prose  basque  de  dialecte  biscayen.  Et,  pour  les 
Basques  eux-memes,  il  n'est  pas  sans  interet  de  leur 
rappeler  leurs  classiques,  a  une  epoque  oil  le  basque 
d'Espagne  se  meurt  lentement  comme  langue  parlee, 
tandis  que  la  langue  ecrite  est  impitoyablement 
mutilee  par  les  mains  maladroites  de  pseudo-philo- 
logues. 

D'ailleurs,  I'edition  originate  est  aujourd'hui 
presque  introuvable.  Mr.  Dodgson  n'en  connait  que 
trois  exemplaires :  le  premier  appartient  k  la  Bibli- 
otheque  Nationale  de  Paris,  le  deuxieme  serait  entre 
les  mains  d'un  pretre  dunomd'Azurmendi,  residant  k 
Abadiano,  ptes  de  Durango,  tandis  que  le  trois'^me, 
decouvert  par  lui  a  .Manaria,  en  Biscaye,  a  ete  offert 
gracieu'^ement  a  la  Bodleienne. 

Le  livre  du  P.  Barthelemy  n'est  pas  depourvu 
non  plus  d'interet  sociologique,  car  il  jette  une  vive 
lumiere  sur  les  coutumes  du  pays  basque,  lesquelles, 
il  y  a  cent  ans,  n'avaient  encore  perdu  que  peu  de 
leur  originalite  premiere.  La  naive  ingenuity  du 
theologien  espagnol  prete  k  cette  lecture  un  charme 
supplementaire,  et,  si  nous  ne  pouvons  partager  sa 
severity  a  I'egard  de  jeux  innocents  en  eux-memes  et 
d'une  valeur  folk-lorique  aujourd'hui  reconnue,  nous 
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ne  pouvons  que  nous  rejouir  de  a  qu'il  ait  pris  la 
plume  pour  les  combattre. 

Esperons  que  Mr.  Dodgson  aura  I'occasion  de 
publier,  en  extraits  sinon  m  extenso,  la  traduction  de 
I'oeuvrfe,  qu'il  possede  en  manuscrit,  mettant  ainsi  le 
grand  public  a  meme  de  s'y  interesser.  On  sait  que 
les  ouvrages  relatifs  aux  danses  des  Basques  forment 
une  espece  de  "cycle";  c'est  a  ci  point  de  vue 
d'ensemble  qu'il  conviendrait  d'examiner  de  plus  pres 
la  question. 

A  la  liste  de  corrections,  qui  complete  I'ouvrage, 
je  me  permettrai  de  faire  une  double  ajoute  : 

P,  14,  lignes  2  et  3,  inoceniiac  (pour  inotiac), 

P.  34,  ligne  7,  arren  Enseal  (pour  arren.  Enseal). 

Permettons  nous  de  signaler,  aux  dernieres  pages 
du  volume,  la  lettre  de  Don  Arturo  Campion,  le 
meilleur  bascologne  que  possede  aujourd'hui 
I'Espagne,  laquelle  t^moigne  de  I'estime,  sinon  de  la 
reconnaissance  que  les  Basques  eprouvent  pour 
I'auteur.  C'est  que  celui-ci  est  aujourd'hui  un  des 
rares  qui  restent  fideles  a  une  etude  aride  en  elle- 
meme  et  incapable  de  rapporter  le  moindre  avantage 
materiel.  Mais  ce  desinteressement  meme  est  un 
titre  de  gloire  ;  la  posterite  ne  I'oubliera  pas. 

Dr.  H.  Bourgeois. 

Folkestone, 

x^Novembre,  1914. 

*        *        3*C 

The  English  Parish  Church.  By  J.  Charles 
Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  273  plans  and 
illustrations.  London  :  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd., 
1914.  8vo.,  pp.  xx  +  338.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
Dr.  Cox  very  pardonably  makes  frequent  reference 
in  his  footnotes  to  this  volume  to  his  other  published 
works,  and  it  clearly  draws  much  of  its  almost 
encyclopaedic  value  from  the  accurate  and  diligent 
learning  which  he  has  acquired  by  first-hand  research. 
He  makes  generous  acknowledgment  to  other 
writers  and  to  artists,  which  in  itself  proves  how 
ready  many  have  been  to  be  laid  under  contribution 
by  so  eminent  an  authority  on  English  church  archi- 
tecture. The  result  is  an  admirable  and  useful 
volume  for  the  instruction  of  all  who  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  statement  that  "  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  England  stands  first  in  all  Christendom  in 
the  number  and  antiquity  of  her  churches,"  with  their 
wonderful  variety,  from  such  great  town  churches  as 
St.  Michael's  at  Coventry,  to  the  tiny  church  at 
Culbone  in  Somerset,  and  their  diversity  in  structure 
and  materials,  from  the  split  oak-trees  that  for  over 
nine  centuries  have  endured  our  climate  at  Green- 
stead  in  Essex,  to  the  Ketton  stone  used  in  the  noble 
tower  and  spire  of  Stamford  St.  Mary,  here  shown  in 
a  beautiful  drawing.  The  attempt  of  Dr.  Cox  to 
exhibit  a  broad  grasp  of  the  church  fabric  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  to  supply  a  mere  glossary,  is  quite  success- 
ful, and  the  reader  should  be  grateful  for  the  general 
and  helpful  uniformity  in  scale  of  the  plans  which  are 
reproduced.  The  numerous  photographs  are  happily 
selected  and  well  printed,  while  the  chosen  drawings 
by  Mr.  Griggs  and  Mr.  Newcombe,  with  one  of 
Constable's  paintings,  give  a  happy  variety.  Would 
that  the  Parish  Church  could  once  more  be  the  centre 
of  popular  civic  life  in  all  its  aspects,  as  Dr.  Cox  here 
reminds  us  was  once  the  case  ! 


The  Heart  of  East  Anglia.     By  Ian  C.  Hannah, 

M.A.      Illustrated    by   Edith    Brand    Hannah. 

London :    Heath,    Cranton    and    Onseley,   Ltd. 

[1914].      Demy    8vo.,    pp.    xvi  -|-  390.      Price 

7s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  good  book — well  planned  and 
carefully  wrought.  It  tells  the  story  of  Norwich 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  and  tells  it  as 
such  a  story  should  be  told — in  relation  to  the  story 
of  the  country  at  large — so  that  the  history  of  Norwich 
is  seen  as  a  microcosm  of  the  life  and  history  of 
England.  From  the  traces  of  prehistoric  man  and 
of  the  Roman  occupation,  Mr.  Hannah  soon  passes 
to  the  days  of  Anglian  and  Danish  settlements — 
Norwich  may  owe  its  name  to  either  Angle  or  Dane — 


St  Ma^        (    *^*^^^' 


and  so  to  the  Norwich  of  Domesday,  and  the  famous 
tribute  of  herring-pies  which  was  paid  to  the  King 
until  1816.  With  the  coming  of  the  Normans  we 
reach  the  probable  foundation  of  Norwich  Castle, 
and  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft  and  of  other  buildings  in 
the  large  field  somewhat  westward  of  the  earlier 
Norwich,  whence  came  the  name  Magna  Crofta,  still 
preserved  for  us  in  the  form  of  "Mancroft."  Mr. 
Hannah  continues  the  story  through  the  centuries — 
the  building  of  the  cathedral  ;  the  coming  of  the 
Jews  to  Norwich,  and  the  story  of  St.  William  ;  the 
erection  of  the  city  defences  (always  weak)  ;  the  dis- 
putes and  occasionally  armed  warfare  between  the 
townsmen  and  the  monasteries ;  the  coming  of  the 
friars,  and  their  influence  on  the  city  and  on  church- 
building  ;  the  export  of  wool  from  Norwich,  followed, 
about  1340,  by  the  beginning  of  the  textile  trade, 
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which  flourished  for  between  three  and  four  hundred 
years ;  the  building  of  the  numerous  churches  ;  the 
share  of  Norwich  in  mediceval  wars  ;  the  daily  life  of 
the  citizens  and  their  municipal  government,  with  effec- 
tive use  of  the  Paston  Letters  ;  the  medieval  hospitals 
of  Norwich  ;  the  story  of  Carrow  Priory ;  Kelt's 
Rebellion ;  the  Norwich  of  Elizabethan  and  Puritan 
times ;  with  concluding  chapters  on  the  worthies 
and  literary  associations  of  the  city  and  on  the 
Norwich  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Hannah  possesses 
a  simple,  lucid  style,  which  leaves  nothing  essential 
unsaid,  and  carries  the  reader  along  in  full  enjoyment 
of  the  charm  of  a  narrative  which  seems  to  unfold 
itself  without  effort  or  strain.  The  footnote  on 
p.  4,  by  the  way,  does  scant  justice  to  the  older 
archaeological  societies.  The  story  of  Norwich  as 
told  in  these  pages  is  in  large  degree  the  story  of 


England,  for  Mr.  Hannah,  while  not  roving  from  his 
text,  never  loses  sight  of  the  larger  issues  or  larger 
movements  of  the  times  with  which  he  deals.  The 
author  has  resided  for  some  years  in  the  Far  East, 
which  enables  him  here  and  there  to  give  a  delight- 
fully fresh  touch  to  his  descriptions,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  comparison,  on  p.  78,  of  the  po.-,ition  of 
Norwich  to  that  of  Seoul  and  some  other  Korean 
towns.  Another  good  feature  is  that,  while  the 
churches  of  the  city  are  well  described  in  the  text, 
further  technical  and  architectifral  details,  which 
would  have  broken  the  flow  of  the  narrative,  are 
relegated  to  an  appendix.  There  are  eighteen  well- 
chosen  illustrations  and  three  plans.  Two  of  the 
former  we  here  reproduce  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
publishers.  The  first  shows  the  low,  round  tower  of 
St.  Mary's,  Coslany.     Mr.  Hannah  remarks  that  this 


tower  "  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  specimen  of  the 
transition  from  Saxon  to  Norman.  There  are  four 
double  windows,  each  with  a  mid-wall  bonded  shaft, 
whose  caps  and  bases  come  very  near  to  the  Norman 
cushion  pattern.  The  arches  are  of  large  flints  and 
straight-sided,  but  the  inch-thick  boards  on  which 
they  were  built  have  never  been  removed,  and, 
indeed,  could  not  have  been  taken  out,  as  they  rest 
on  other  boards  over  the  imposts,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  remove  without  dislocating  both  arches. 
This  work  is  very  suggestive  of  rude  Saxon  efforts 
to  emulate  the  building  energy  of  Norman  masters." 
The  second  illustration  shows  a  corner  of  the  Hall  in 
the  Keep  of  the  Castle.  "The  interior,"  says  Mr. 
Hannah,  "is  entirely  gutted;  four  great  arches 
sprawl  across  the  site  of  the  dividing  wall,  and  the 
whole  is  one  vast  cube-shaped  chamber  that  forms  an 
excellent  museum." 

*       3»C       * 

A  Descriptive  List  of  the  Printed  Maps  of 

Somersetshire,    1575-1914.      By  T.    Chubb. 

With     biographical      notes     and     illustrations. 

Taunton :    Somersetshire  Archaological    Society. 

1914.     Demo    8vo.,    pp.   xii  4-232-1-16    plates. 

Price  IDS.  net. 
Until  comparatively  few  years  agocounty  cartography 
was  somewhat  neglected  by  our  local  societies  and 
antiquaries.  Recently,  however,  much  good  work  has 
been  done.  Sir  H.  G.  Fordham  has  dealt  exhaust- 
ively with  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  maps, 
Mr.  T.  Sheppard  has  catalogued  the  maps  of  East 
Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison  has  described  the 
early  maps  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The  sub- 
stantial volume  before  us,  however,  with  its  sixteen 
fine  plates,  eight  of  them  double  plates,  is  the  largest 
and  best  illustrated  county  list  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Some  three  years  ago  Mr.  Chubb  catalogued 
the  maps  of  Wiltshire  for  the  Wiltshire  Archcsological 
Magazine  (without  illustrations),  and  followed  this 
up  with  a  list  of  the  maps  of  Gloucestershire,  with  a 
few  good  illustrations,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society. 
Now  his  exhaustive  list  of  the  Somersetshire  maps 
is  issued  by  the  local  archaeological  society  as  a 
separate  publication,  a  special  feature  of  which  is 
the  number  of  illustrations,  produced  with  admirable 
clearness,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  partly  met 
by  special  subscriptions.  In  his  introduction  Mr. 
Chubb,  whose  long  connection  with  the  Map-Room 
of  the  British  Museum  enables  him  to  write  with 
peculiar  authority,  briefly  reviews  the  history  of 
English  cartography  and  explains  the  plan  of  the 
book.  The  maps  are  listed  in  chronological  order, 
each  item  being  carefully  described,  with  the  oc- 
casional addition  of  biographical  notes  on  some  of 
the  more  distinguished  cartographers.  At  the  end 
is  a  tabular  index,  in  which  the  maps  are  arranged 
under  the  names  of  authors,  engravers,  and  publishers. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of  that  to  Camden's 
Britannia,  1607.  The  remaining  fifteen  plates  give 
reproductions  of  Somersetshire  maps  ranging  from 
that  of  Sexton,  1575,  to  that  by  T.  L.  Murray  of  1830. 
The  reproductions  are  very  well  done.  The  Somerset- 
shire Society  and  Mr.  Chubb  may  well  feel  proud  of  this 
volume,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
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tions  to  county  cartography  yet  made.  We  applaud 
the  courage  of  the  Society  in  issuing  it  at  the  present 
time. 

*  *      * 

The  British  Museum  for  Children.  By  Frances 
Epps.  Many  illustrations.  Edited  and  published 
by  Gertrude  M.  Bernau,  Parents'  National  Educa- 
tion Union,  26,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
[1914].  8vo.  pp.  iv+191.  Price  3s.  net. 
The  contents  of  this  book  appeared  first  as  articles 
in  TAe  /'arenas'  Review,  and  the  numbers  containing 
them  promptly  went  out  of  print.  Mrs.  Epps  was 
preparing  the  papers  for  publication  in  book  form 
when  she  died  in  August,  191 3.  Miss  Bernau  has 
now  carried  through  the  publication  of  the  book. 
The  best  answer  to  any  possible  criticisms  of  the  book 
is  the  fact  that  its  contents  have  been  used  by  teachers, 
who  have  found  that  children  keenly  appreciated  them. 
But  the  book  itself  provides  small  opening  for  criticism. 
Naturally,  the  teaching  is  most  effective  in  cases  where 
the  pupils  can  go  to  the  Museum  and  see  for  themselves 
the  objects  described  and  explained.  In  other  cases, 
children,  we  are  told,  have  thoroughly  entered  into 
the  lessons,  and  have  been  eager  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Museum  and  see  what  the 
teaching  has  made  them  familiar  with.  The  chapter 
headings  are— Introduction  and  Prehistoric  Times, 
Britain  as  a  Roman  Province,  How  Britain  became 
England,  Hellas  and  the  Hellenes,  Egypt  and 
Assyria  and  Babylonia :  each  of  the  last  three  in 
three  parts.  It  might  at  first  sight  seem  a  little 
difficult  to  interest  children  in  some  of  these  aspects 
of  antiquity ;  but  the  work  is  so  admirably  and 
judiciously  done  that  we  can  well  understand  the 
keen  interest  that  would  be  aroused  in  the  minds  of 
intelligent  children  by  a  trained  teacher  using  this 
book.  Objects  mentioned  are  described  in  clear 
and  simple  language,  and  their  uses  are  illustrated  by 
constant  reference  to  similar  things  familiar  to  the 
children  of  the  present  day.  Imaginative  reconstruc- 
tion— kept  well  within  bounds— is  continually  used, 
and  the  imaginations  of  the  children  are  freely 
awakened  and  gratified.  Mrs.  Epps  makes  the  dry 
bones  to  live.  There  is  not  a  word  or  an  illustration 
or  allusion  or  reconstructed  picture  which  is  not 
absolutely  justifiable  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to  present  a  series  of 
living  pictures  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  intelligent 
children  and  to  awaken  a  desire  for  fuller  and  wider 
knowledge.  At  the  end  of  each  section  are  named  a 
few  books  Avhich  are  likely  to  gratify  that  desire.  The 
photographic  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good. 
We  heartily  welcome  this  altogether  praiseworthy  and 
largely  successful  attempt  to  make  the  dead  past  live 
again  for  the  children  of  the  present  day. 

♦  *      * 

The  authorities  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
have  issued,  price  6d.  each,  intheirseries  of  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  Portfolios,  Parts  I.  and  II.  cf  Tapes- 
tries. Each  part  contains  three  large  and  excellently 
produced  photographic  reproductions  of  tapestries  in 
the  Museum,  with  brief  descriptions  and  details  of 
period,  measurements  and  date  of  acquisition.  Part  I. 
contains  "  Chinoiseries  " — an  English  example  of  the 
pseudo-Chinese  manner  of  design  of  the  late  seven- 


teenth or  early  eighteenth  century;  "Susanna  and 
the  Elders, "  Flemish  (Brussels  ?)  work  of  about  1,500; 
and  "The  Three  Fates"  (Brussels,  early  sixteenth 
century).  Part  II.  contains  three  examples  of  English 
seventeenth-century  work,  all  representing  children 
at  play.  These  are  extraordinarily  cheap  publica- 
tions. 

*      ♦      * 

Many  booklets  and  pamphlets  are  on  our  table.  Mr. 
T.  N.  Foulis  publishes  in  his  "The  Cities  Series" 
an  attractive  booklet  called  Haunts  of  Old  London 
(price  Is.  net  in  Japon  vellum  or  handmade  paper 
covers  ;  2s.  6d.  net  bound  in  Japanese  vellum).  This 
contains  twenty-five  etchings  of  literary  and  historical 
London  in  photogravure  by  Joseph  Pennell,  each  etch- 
ing being  accompanied  by  a  few  lines  of  explanatory 
or  descriptive  text.  The  reproductions  vary  con- 
siderably in  quality,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  shillings- 
worth,  which  should  be  in  demand  for  presents.  The 
subjects  include— The  Temple  Gate  ;  Charles  I.'s 
Statue  ;  Ponds  at  Hampstead  ;  Doorway,  Clifford's 
Inn ;  Henry  VII.  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey ;  Spital- 
fields  Church  ;  Haymarket  Theatre  ;  Great  College 
Street;  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea;  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerk- 
enwell  ;  Bunyan's  Tomb;  the  Charterhouse;  Great 
Gate,  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  Clothfair — destroyed  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Notes  on  the  Chester  Hand  or  Glove, 
by  R.  Stewart  Brown,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Chester  :  G.  R. 
Griffith,  Ltd.,  Grosvenor  Street),  is  a  repiint  of  a 
paper  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Chester 
Archteological  Society.  It  is  an  interesting  discus- 
sion of  the  famous  rudely  carved  wooden  hand  or 
glove  of  Chester  (now  in  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
Museum),  and  of  other  representations  of  hands  or 
gloves  in  relation  with  old  trading  privileges  and 
customs.  The  London  County  Council  send  Parts 
XL.,  XLI. ,  and  XLII.  of  their  Indication  of  Houses 
of  Historical  Interest  in  London,  which  chronicle, 
with  appropriate  biographical  or  historical  detail,  the 
placing  of  memorial  tablets  on  London  houses  con- 
nected with  the  lives  of  Cardinal  Manning,  Anthony 
Trollope,  Tennyson,  Spurgeon,  Robert  and  James 
Adam,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  We  have  also 
received  the  Indian  Antiquary,  October. 


CorresponDence. 


GEOLOGY  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
In  these  depressing  and  troublous  times  anything 
that  tends  to  cheerfulness  and  amusement  is  naturally 
very  welcome.  And  I  therefore  have  to  proffer  my 
best  thanks  to  your  correspondent  "  Geolant  "  for  his 
letter  in  the  November  Antiquary.  It  was  because 
I  suspected  there  were  a  number  of  "  Geolants  "  in 
geological  and  archaeological  circles  that  I  wrote  my 
article   on   "  Geology   and    Prehistory,"    and    it    is 
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exceedingly  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  in  the  case 
of  one  of  them  my  remarks  have  evidently  "gone 
home."  "Geolant"  admits  that  "beginners  in  a 
study  often  forget,  or  never  know,  what  their  pre- 
decessors have  done  ";  and  I  am  glad  he  does  so, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  my  painful  duty  to 
inform  him  that  Lord  Avebury — whom  he  quotes  as 
one  of  his  "prominent  workers" — on  p.  422  of  the 
latest  edition  of  Prehistoric  Times,  fully  believes  that 
man  existed  in  East  Anglia  "  much  earlier  than  any- 
where else."  I  would  also  have  had  to  inform  him 
that  "  the  remarkably  early  burial  "  to  which  he 
refers  had  certainly  no  "contemporary  connection" 
with  any  "  marl  and  gravel,"  for  the  good  and  simple 
reason  that  neither  of  these  deposits  occurs  at  the 
horizon  at  which  the  human  skeleton  was  fouad. 

But  I  do  not  suppose  these  considerations  will 
affect  "Geolant"  ;  he  has  written  his  amusing  and 
pseudo- personal  letter,  and  will  now,  no  doubt, 
relapse  into  that  anonymity  which  apparently  suits 
him  so  well. 

J.  Reio  Moir. 

12,  St.  Edmund's  Road, 
Ipswich, 
November  21,  191 4. 


UNNECESSARY   "RESTORATION": 
POYNINGS  CHURCH. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

The  fine  church  at  Poynings,  near  Brighton,  has 
fortunately  escaped  drastic  restoration,  and  conse- 
quently its  Laudian  altar-rails  remain  intact,  and  still 
enclose  the  altar  on  three  sides,  shutting  off  the 
piscina  and  sedilia  on  the  south.  But  an  account  of 
the  church  framed  and  fixed  up  on  the  wall  of  the 
north  porch  ends  with  a  statement  of  improvements 
wanted  in  the  church,  to  which  visitors  are  asked  to 
subscribe.  The  second  of  these  is  the  removal  of  the 
end  window  of  the  south  transept,  which  it  describes 
as  of  "  Mason's  Gothic,"  and  the  substitution  for  it  of 
one  of  better  design.  This  south  transept  window 
was  removed  here  from  Chichester  Cathedral  (it  is 
presumed  when  the  latter  was  restored),  and  it  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  in  his  Notes  on 
Sussex  Churches,  that  it  is  seventeenth-century  work. 
It  consists  of  three  lights,  each  with  a  pointed  arch, 
perfectly  plain  and  without  cusps,  and  the  con- 
verging lines  of  these  arches  are  carried  through  till 
they  meet  the  outer  arch,  which  forms  the  outline  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  window.  Windows  of  this  very 
plain  type  are  sometimes  found  dating  from  the 
Decorated  Period  of  the  fourteenth  century.  (They 
were  also  much  affected  in  the  "Gothic"  of  the 
thirties  and  forties  of  last  century,  because  they  were 
easy  to  reproduce,  especially  in  wood  or  iron.)  But 
this  window,  which  is  of  stone,  is  not  at  all  un- 
pleasing,  nor  is  it  out  of  character/with  the  rest  of  the 
church,  nor  of  bad  proportion.  On  its  exterior, 
however,  there  are  some  mouldings  or  ornaments  at 
the  top  of  each  mullion  which  are  not  of  a  Gothic 
type,  but  show  decidedly  the  classical  or  renaissance 
influence  which  prevailed  at  the  time  when  it  was 
constructed.     It  is  on  this  acco:nt,  perhaps,  that  it 


is  condemned  as  of  "Mason's  Gothic"  (query 
"  Churchwarden  "  or  "  Carpenter's  "  Gothic).  But  in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  a  pity  to  remove  it  even  if  it 
were  replaced  by  an  elaborate  modern  window  of 
faultless  fourteenth-century  design.  It  has  at  least 
some  historical  associations  and  interest,  and  dates 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  when  windows  of 
Gothic  design  were  somewhat  rare.  The  new 
window  would  have  none,  and  would  be  at  best  but 
a  sham,  liable  some  centuries  hence  to  be  mistaken 
for  genuine  work  of  the  fourteenth  century.  I  hope 
that  this  "  improvement  "  may  not  be  carried  out. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  account  of  the  church 
referred  to  that  the  old  oak  screen  which  now  shuts 
the  south  transept  off  from  the  nave  (with  the  assist- 
ance of  cloth  hung  at  the  back  of  it)  was  the  former 
rood-screen.  Why  not,  instead  of  removing  the 
seventeenth-century  window,  replace  the  screen  in  its 
original  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  and 
make  this,  instead  of  the  other,  the  second  improve- 
ment to  be  carried  out  ?  This  could  easily  be  done, 
because  this  is  an  "  equi-cruciform  "  church,  with  the 
four  arches  of  the  central  tower  of  equal  dimensions. 
I  commend  these  remarks  to  members  of  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society. 

J.  P.  L. 


LIST  OF  INCISED  EFFIGIES. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  add  to  the  list  of  places  I 
send,  possessing  "  Incised  Effigies"?  Bedfordshire: 
Tempsford,  Tilworth  ;  Bucks :  Marsworth  ;  //erts  : 
St.  Albans,  Whatton,  N.  Mimms ;  Middlesex :  City 
of  London,  Harlington,  Hornsey  ;  Norfolk  :  Dersing- 
ham  ;  Suffolk  :  Sudbury  ;  Kent :  Stroud,  Cliffe. 

Andrew  Oliver. 

P.S. — Will  correspondents  kindly  reply  direct  to 
the  address  given? 

5,  Queens  Gardens 

Lancaster  Gate,  W. 


Note  ro  PaBHSHERS.  —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  thsy  will  always  state  the  price 
of  book;  sent  for  revieic . 

It  would  be  well  ij  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor,  7,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  stating  the  subject  and  manner  of  treatment. 

To  intending  CONTRIBUTORS.  —  i/«X0/iaVtfa'J/.S'5. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted,  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "ANTIQUARY,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  t'r  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
■would- Oe  contributions. 
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The  Antiquary. 


FEBRUARY,   1915. 


Announcement  of  the  March,  "Antiquary"  will  be 
found  on  page  2  in  front. 


Bom  of  tfte  a^onti). 


Six  miles  west  of  Cardiff,  and  near  the  village 
of  St.  Nicholas,  is  a  great  dolmen  half  buried 
in  the  wreck  of  a  huge  mound.  The  former 
is  probably  the  largest  single  chamber  in 
Great  Britain,  its  capstone  being  nearly 
23  feet  long,  with  a  maximum  width  of 
14  feet  3  inches.  During  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October  last,  the  remains  were 
thoroughly  submitted  to  the  spade,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Ward, 
F.S.A.,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Wales,  Miss  Cory,  the  owner  of  the  land, 
kindly  supplying  the  labourers.  Before  the 
excavation  there  was  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  chambered  tumulus  belonged  to  the 
same  family  as  the  well-known  Gloucester- 
shire and  Wiltshire  examples  ;  but  the  spade 
brought  to  light  certain  peculiarities.  Like 
them,  the  mound  was  faced  with  dry  walling, 
much  of  which  remained  to  a  height  of 
from  2  to  3  feet,  and  in  two  places  to  over 
4  feet  ;  and  again,  like  them,  the  end 
adjacent  to  the  chamber  had  a  spacious 
funnel-shaped  recess  which  contained  the 
entrance  into  the  latter.  But  the  mound 
differed  in  its  shape.  In  the  Gloucestershire 
and  Wiltshire  examples  the  outline  was  curvi- 
linear, and  somewhat  resembled  a  con- 
ventional heart.  In  the  present  case  it  was 
rectilinear,  except  for  the  curved  sides  of  the 
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above  recess ;  rhombic  rather  oblong,  as  it 
was  not  truly  rectangular ;  and  in  length 
about  131  feet,  and  width  about  58  feet.  It 
was  constructed  of  quarried  stones,  deposited 
with  some  degree  of  method.  An  interesting 
feature  was  an  occasional  line  of  upright 
flagstones,  which  were  especially  noticeable 
towards  the  west,  where  the  cairn  was  least 
disturbed.  These  stones  occurred  at  intervals 
of  a  foot  or  more,  and  the  lines  ran  parallel 
to  the  west  end.  Three  of  these  lines  were 
7  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  the  inference 
seemed  to  be  that  the  site  had  thus  been 
divided  into  parallel  strips  of  that  width,  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  mound-building,  each 
strip  being  allotted  to  an  individual  or  a  gang 
of  men 

^  ^  ^ 
The  great  chamber  forms  the  west  side  or 
end  of  the  recess;  but  in  its  original  con- 
dition its  ponderous  slabs  on  that  side  were 
clothed  with  a  facing  of  dry  walling,  the  lower 
few  feet  of  which  remain,  as  also  the  entrance, 
which  is  about  2  feet  8  inches  in  width. 
The  flagstone  door  was  found  m  situ,  but 
fallen  backwards,  and  it  indicated  that  the 
portal  was  about  3  feet  4  inches  in  height. 
Thus,  contrary  to  the  rule,  the  access  to  the 
chamber  was  direct,  there  being  no  inter- 
vening gallery  or  corridor.  At  some  remote 
period  the  cairn  was  used  as  a  quarry,  in  the 
process  of  which  the  chamber  was  uncovered, 
its  south  side  removed,  and  its  contents  dis- 
turbed and  scattered.  A  large  number  of 
broken  human  remains  were  found  in  the 
chamber  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
with  them  were  a  few  fragments  of  coarse, 
ill-fired  and  hand-made  pottery.  Mr.  Ward 
thinks  that  the  bones  relate  to  about  a  dozen 
skeletons,  and  the  reconstruction  of  several 
of  the  skulls  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  show 
that  they  are  of  marked  dolichocephalic  type. 
A  full  report  of  this  interesting  exploration 
will  shortly  appear  in  Archaologia  Cambrensts. 

^  4?  ^ 
Among  many  important  additions  recently 
made  to  the  London  Museum  at  Lancaster 
House  is  the  molar  tooth  of  a  mastodon, 
discovered  near  Southwark.  Many  weapons 
of  the  Bronze  and  Early  Iron  Ages  have  been 
added  to  the  collection.  Mr.  G.  F.  Lawr- 
ence, of  Wandsworth,  has  lent  an  unusually 
fine  example  of  a  polished  stone  celt,  which 
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was  found  in  the  Thames  at  Mortlake.  The 
Roman  London  room  has  been  enriched  by 
a  striking  "burial  group"  found  15  feet 
below  the  surface  in  Little  Alies  Street, 
Whitechapel.  This  consists  of  two  cinerary 
urns,  an  empty  urn,  a  Samian  bowl,  and  an 
unguent  bottle  of  glass,  with  a  skull  which 
was  found  just  above  the  other  objects. 

^  'J?  'Jp 
We  take  the  following  note  from  Nature, 
January  7  :  "In  an  article  in  La  Nacion 
(Buenos  Aires)  of  Sunday,  November  22, 
1 9 14,  claim  is  made  to  the  discovery  of 
definite  proof  of  the  existence  of  man  in 
South  America  during  the  Miocene  epoch. 
The  claim  is  based  on  the  discovery  by 
Senor  Carlos  Ameghino,  in  a  deposit  in  the 
Chapalmalal  stream,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  of  a  femur 
of  an  ancestral  member  of  that  group  of 
ungulate  mammals  typified  by  the  genus 
Toxodon  of  the  Pampean,  in  the  shaft  of 
which  is  embedded  part  of  what  is  regarded 
as  a  flint  arrow-head.  According  to  a  figure 
given  in  the  article,  this  presumed  arrow- 
head is  broken  short  off  at  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  but  no  explanation  is 
offered  how  such  a  feeble  weapon  could  have 
penetrated  the  solid  shaft  of  a  bone  of  the 
type  of  a  toxodont  femur.  Other  traces  of 
the  presence  of  man  are  stated  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Chapalmalal  beds,  which 
are  regarded  as  immeasurably  older  than  the 
Pampean  formation,  in  which  occurs  the  so- 
called  '  Homo  pampcBus ';  and  if  we  accept 
the  views  of  Seiior  Ameghino  with  regard  to 
the  embedded  arrow-head,  it  must  apparently 
be  admitted  that  a  human  being  acquainted 
with  fire,  and  capable  of  making  bows  and 
arrows,  lived  with  the  extinct  Chapalmalal 
fauna.  Even  so,  however,  this  is  very  far 
from  affording  proof  that  man,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  fauna,  was  of  Miocene 
age,  and  in  existence  prior  to  the  union  of 
South  with  North  America." 

^  ^  ^ 
We  are  glad  to  learn,  from  a  report  presented 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Mr.  John 
Bilson,  F.S.A.,  that  the  damage  done  to 
Whitby  Abbey  by  the  German  bombardment 
on  December  16  is  less  than  had  been  feared. 
Mr.  Bilson  describes  the  condition  of  the 
ruins  before  the  bombardment,  and  then  says 


that  "the  arch  of  the  west  doorway  and  the 
walling  above  it  have  been  destroyed.  The 
wall  arcades  on  either  side  of  the  doorway 
have  collapsed,  leaving  the  rubble  core  of 
the  wall,  except  a  small  fragment  at  each  end, 
north  and  south.  The  north  jamb  of  the 
great  west  window  has  fallen,  with  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  stair,  down  to  below 
the  capitals  of  the  respond  pier.  The  south 
half  of  the  inner  arch  of  the  west  window  of 
the  north  aisle  has  fallen,  and  what  remained 
of  its  tracery  has  been  dislocated.  Much  of 
the  north  face  of  the  buttress  in  line  with  the 
west  wall  of  the  aisle  has  been  stripped  off." 
The  church  has  suffered  some  lesser  injuries 
elsewhere;  but  it  is  good  to  know  that  the 
beautiful  choir  has  almost  entirely  escaped 
injury,  the  only  damage  being  to  one  of  the 
main  piers  of  the  north  arcade. 
(j{(>  t^  ij(> 
Mr.  T.  Underbill,  of  Fair  View,  St.  Thomas's 
Hill,  Canterbury,  writes  :  "  On  a  recent  visit 
to  the  church  at  Wormshill,  a  small  country 
parish  between  Maidstone  and  Sittingbourne, 
in  this  county,  I  found  in  the  church  a 
thirteenth-century  chest,  which  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  previous  writers. 
I  send  a  photograph  of  the  chest,  which  is 


CHEST   IN  WORMSHILL  CHURCH. 

well  preserved,  and,  except  for  two  pieces 
of  wood  nailed  inside  the  lid,  and  a  lock,  is 
in  original  condition.  The  chest  measures 
60  inches  in  length,  36  inches  in  height,  and 
30  inches  in  breadth.  The  lid  has  two  pieces 
of  wood  attached  to  the  under  side  of  each 
end  fitting  into  the  chest  at  the  front  and 
back,  and  two  iron  pins  with  pear-shaped 
ends  at  the  back,  on  which  it  turns.     Some 
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shallow  carving  appears  on  the  front,  the 
design  consisting  mainly  of  trefoiled  arches, 
there  being  four  of  these  on  the  face  and  one 
on  each  stile.  There  is  the  usual  small 
partition  inside  the  chest  at  the  top  right- 
hand  side,  but  the  lid  has  gone.  Wooden 
pegs  are  used  in  the  construction.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  thirteenth-century  chest  at 
Graveney  in  the  same  county,  but  certainly 
a  better  specimen.  I  am  sending  you  these 
particulars  as  they  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  the  Atttiqttary.'''' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  County 
Committee,  held  at  York  on  December  29, 
the  arrangements  for  handing  over  Clitford's 
Tower,  York,  to  the  Commissioners  appointed 
under  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act  were 
considered,  and  the  draft,  as  amended,  was 
approved.  The  present  conditions  as  to 
the  access  of  the  public  to  the  Tower  will  be 
practically  the  same,  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  proper  maintenance  and  upkeep  of 
the  building. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  City  Press,  December  19,  reported  that, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  City  Lands  Com- 
mittee, many  interesting  antiquities,  mainly 
Roman,  discovered  during  excavations  on 
the  site  of  Corporation  property  at  the  corner 
of  Sherborne  Lane  and  King  William  Street, 
have  found  their  way  to  the  Guildhall 
Museum.  The  excavations  were  carefully 
watched  by  the  Museum  Clerk.  From  a 
Roman  rubbish  pit  were  taken  a  decorated 
"  Samian "  bowl,  first  century  a.d.  ;  eight 
plain  "  Samian  "  plates  and  cups,  same  date ; 
a  large  number  of  plain  and  decorated 
"Samian"  fragments;  a  vessel  of  coarse 
ware,  hand-made ;  three  clay  net-sinkers  ;  a 
terra-cotta  lamp ;  a  fragment  of  tessellated 
pavement ;  a  fragment  of  a  terra-cotta  stand ; 
a  bone  whistle  ;  a  glass  bead ;  a  mortarium  ; 
a  lid  of  a  vessel  in  coarse  pottery  ;  a  bronze 
fibula,  imperfect ;  and  two  bronze  coins  of 
Claudius,  41  to  54  a.d.  Other  objects  of 
mediaeval  or  later  date  were  found  in  a  layer 
of  miscellaneous  rubbish  that  overlay  the  pit, 
or  in  a  well  which  was  sunk  through  it, 
probably  in  the  seventeenth  century.  These 
relics  include  an  "encaustic"  tile,  thirteenth 
century ;  a  pitcher,  fourteenth  century ;  a 
bellarmine,  about  i6oo;  a  barber's  pewter- 


bowl,  seventeenth  century ;  a  fragment  of  a 
Lambeth  Delft  bowl,  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  three  glass  phials,  eighteenth 
century. 

^  ^  ^ 
At  a  December  sale  by  Messrs.  Knight, 
Frank  and  Rutley,  of  old  furniture  at 
Crooksbury,  Farnham,  Surrey,  some  of  the 
prices  brought  were  an  oak  dresser, 
;^5  15s.  6d. ;  five  Chippendale  mahogany 
chairs  with  open  splat  and  carved  scroll 
backs,  ;^i6  5s.  6d. ;  a  carved  corner  cabinet, 
^5  15s.  6d.  ;  a  pair  of  marqueterie  walnut 
armchairs,  with  scroll  and  splat  backs,  claw 
and  ball  feet,  ^£24^  3s. ;  and  a  pedestal 
writing-table,  ;^i2  is.  6d.  There  were  two 
long  case  clocks  of  the  kind  commonly 
known  as  "grandfather  "  clocks,  one  a  Queen 
Anne  marqueterie  walnut  article,  which  made 
1 1  guineas,  and  the  other  of  inlaid  mahogany, 
by  Robert  WooUan,  West  Pennard,  which 
brought  £,16  5s.  6d.  A  blue  and  white 
cistern  decorated  in  landscapes  and  figures, 
20  inches  high,  made  14  guineas.  This  lot 
was  formerly  the  property  of  the  King  of 
Gudh,  An  old  marqueterie  walnut  wardrobe, 
with  serpentine  front  and  scroll  sides,  fetched 
jQaS-  a  Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany  serpen- 
tine front  sideboard  only  brought  ;^7  15s. 

4p  ^  ^ 
The  Burlitigton  Magazine,  December,  con- 
tained a  most  interesting  account  of  salvage 
of  works  of  artistic,  historical  and  anti- 
quarian interest  at  Malines,  during  and 
before  the  bombardment  of  that  town,  com- 
municated by  the  salvageor,  now  a  fugitive 
in  England.  We  quote  the  story  of  the 
saving  of  St.  Rombaut's  shrine  and  a  famous 
Rubens  picture  :  "  Whilst  the  town  of  Malines 
was  being  bombarded  for  the  second  time  I 
was  doing  duty  under  the  Red  Cross,  driving 
my  own  car  from  the  battlefield  to  the  hos- 
pitals, and  was  brought  by  circumstances, 
too  long  to  relate  here,  to  help  in  the  salving 
of  some  of  the  most  renowned  works  of  art 
in  the  town  of  Malines. 

"  On  Tuesday,  September  i,  I  was  met 
by  a  priest  in  disguise,  M.  I'abbe  .  .  .,  who 
stopped  my  car  and  asked  me  whether  I 
could  help  him  save  the  shrine  of  St. 
Rombaut,  which  is  a  very  costly  work  of 
silver  and  gold,  about  3  feet  high  and  5  feet 
long.     We  had  to  commandeer  a  brewer's 
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dray,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  labour,  with 
the  help  of  a  few  fugitives  still  left  in  Malines, 
we  managed  to  send  this  very  valuable  speci- 
men of  antique  goldsmith's  work  to  .  .  .  ., 
whence  it  was  removed  to  another  secret 
place  of  safety.  The  same  day  I  brought 
away  from  St.  Rombaut  a  Byzantine  picture, 
*  Our  Lady  of  the  Miracle.'  Under  fire  of 
shells  bursting  over  the  unhappy  town,  we 
then  wended  our  way  from  the  Cathedral 
church  of  St.  Rombaut  to  the  Church  of  St. 
John,  which,  by  the  way,  had  not  suffered  as 
yet  from  the  German  shells.  (I  may  mention 
here  that  the  Cathedral  had  already  been  hit 
several  times  by  heavy  shells,  which  had 
done  considerable  damage  to  the  south  aisle, 
where  they  had  pierced  the  walls  and  ceiling 
in  various  places,  and  had  already  spoiled 
a  fine  retable.)  Now,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  there  were  some  very  valuable  pictures. 
Above  all  was  the  famous  triptych  by  Rubens, 
'  The  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men.'  This  large 
work,  composed  of  two  side  panels  (3*01  by 
i'o6  m.)  and  a  centre  piece  (30"i  by  2"35), 
being  on  panel,  was  too  heavy  for  two  men 
to  handle.  I  was  first  compelled  to  break 
into  the  church,  for  everybody  had  fled  from 
the  stricken  town,  and  after  many  endeavours 
to  find  help,  commandeered  the  only  police 
officer  available,  two  fine  gendarmes,  and  a 
locksmith.  These  men,  with  the  utmost 
goodwill,  helped  us  to  rig  a  tackle  over  the 
famous  picture,  and  after  two  or  three  hours' 
work  we  were  rejoiced  to  see  our  exertions 
crowned  with  success,  for  the  three  parts  of 
the  picture  were  down,  without  the  slightest 
scratch.  We  commandeered  from  a  village 
close  by  a  dray  and  two  horses,  lashed  the 
central  piece  of  the  picture  between  soft  pads 
of  hay  and  blankets,  and  sent  it  under  the 
care  of  one  of  our  men  into  safety  at  .  .  . 
The  two  side  panels  I  took  away  myself  in 
my  own  car." 

^  ^  ^ 

Our  contemporary  the  Architect  often  con- 
tains articles  of  antiquarian  interest.  In 
recent  issues  we  notice,  in  the  number  dated 
December  25,  an  outline  -Study  of  "Artistic 
Pavements  in  Italy,"  by  Professor  Alfredo 
Melani,  with  three  sheets  of  examples ;  and 
the  "  Tower  of  St.  Hilda,  Hartlepool,"  re- 
cently damaged  by  the  German  barbarians, 
by  Mr.  Tavenor-Perry,  illustrated  by  a  large 


drawing  made  by  the  author  in  1865  during 
his  Pugin  Studentship  Tour  in  Durham.  The 
latter  writer  also  had  an  article  on  "Scar- 
borough Castle"  in  the  issue  of  the  Architect 
for  January  15. 

•J*  «J»  ^ 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  new  offices  of 
the  London  Water  Board  is  to  be  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  old  "oak  room"  of  the  New 
River  Company.  This  room  dates  back  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is 
rich  in  Grinling  Gibbons  carving.  The  house 
itself  was  in  the  occupation  for  some  years  of 
Sir  Hugh  Myddelton. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Times  of  January  5  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile what  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
cheque  in  this  country.  It  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  collection  possessed  by  the 
Institute  of  Bankers.  No  bank  is  named  on 
it,  the  goldsmith  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
being  clearly  one  of  the  keepers  of  "running 
cashes "  who  in  the  seventeenth  century 
served  the  purpose  of  bankers ;  and,  of 
course,  it  has  neither  stamp  nor  counter- 
foil— inventions  of  a  later  day.  The  wording 
is  as  follows ; 

"Mr.  Thomas  ffowles. 

I  desire  you  to  pay  unto  Mr.  Samuell  Howard  or 
order  upon  receipt  hereof  the  sume  of  nine  pounds 
thirteene  shillings  and  sixe  pence  and  place  it  to  the 
account  of 

Yr.  servant, 

Edmond  Warcupp. 
i4Augt.  1675. 


£9-    13-    6. 


For  Mr.  Thomas  ffowles,  Gouldsmith  at  his  shop 
betweene  the  two  Temple  gates,  Fleetestreete." 

On  the  back  appears  the  following  : 

"  Reed,  in  full  of  this  bill  the  sume  of  nine  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  sixpence. 

Saml.  Howard." 

The  Times  says,  "  The  cheque  is  in  a  very 
good  state  of  preservation,  though  part  of 
the  edge  of  the  plain,  white  paper  of  which 
it  consists  is  jagged.  The  ink,  which  was 
originally  black,  has  faded  to  a  somewhat 
drab  tint,  but  the  writing  is  perfectly  legible." 

^         <^         '^ 
Dr.  Thomas  Ashby,  the  head  of  the  British 
Archaeological  School  at  Rome,  had  the  un- 
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pleasant  experience  on  January  2  of  being 
arrested,  as  he  was  returning  from  an  archaeo- 
logical expedition  to  San  Severa,  by  an  over- 
zealous  stationmaster,  as  a  German  spy.  The 
voluminous  bundles  of  archosological  maps 
carried  by  Dr.  Ashby  aroused  the  station- 
master's  suspicions.  Dr.  Ashby  was  released 
after  a  short  detention. 

ijjp  cjjp  «J» 

Genealogists  interested  in  Washington  de- 
scents may  be  glad  to  note  that  the  F/e/d  of 
January  2  contained  an  article  on  "  Southern 
Branches  of  the  Washington  Family,"  by  Mr. 
T.  Pape,  which  contained  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  detail,  and  was  accompanied  by 
numerous  heraldic  and  other  illustrations. 

^  '^  %> 
During  the  restoration  of  the  choir  of 
Selby  Abbey,  carried  out  under  the  vicariate 
of  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Tweedie,  the  D'Arcy  tomb 
was  removed  from  a  prominent  position  in 
the  church  and  dismembered.  By  many 
antiquaries  this  was  regretted,  as  the  tomb, 
the  principal  portions  of  which  were  of 
alabaster,  and  contained  rich  heraldry,  was 
regarded  as  of  great  historic  interest.  The 
present  vicar  (Dr.  SoUoway)  shared  this  view, 
and  he  has  had  the  tomb  restored  and  placed 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  top  effigy  has  been  rather  badly 
mutilated.  The  tomb  had  originally  ten 
shields,  quartering  various  arms.  It  was 
erected  in  1558,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  George  Lord  D'Arcy,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  better-known  Thomas  Lord 
D'Arcy,  who  was  beheaded  in  1538  on 
Tower  Hill  for  the  part  he  took  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 

•J?  «ij(?  "ill? 
Shropshire  Historical  Antiquities  Associa- 
tion, founded  at  a  meeting  in  Shrewsbury  in 
191 2,  has  just  issued  its  first  report.  Sir 
Offley  VVakeman,  Bart.,  is  the  president,  and 
the  number  of  members  is  158.  The  report 
states  that  the  Association  has  aimed  not 
at  undertaking  the  repair  or  preservation  of 
buildings  of  architectural  or  historic  interest, 
but  at  acting  as  a  sort  of  central  agency  for 
receiving  information  about  such  monuments 
when  they  seem  to  be  threatened.  The 
committee  had  had  a  large  number  of  cases 
brought  to  its  notice,  and  was  pleased  to 
report  that   in  most  cases   those   to   whom 


belonged  the  custody  of  the  monuments  in 
question  had  welcomed  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Association.  In  regard  to 
Lloyd's  mansion  in  the  Square  at  Shrews- 
bury, which  was  threatened  with  demolition, 
and  the  chapter-house  of  Buildwas  Abbey, 
part  of  which  was  insecure,  the  Association 
had  been  working  in  connection  with  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings. In  regard  to  two  very  important  monu- 
ments which  had  suffered  much  from  neglect, 
Langley  Chapel  and  Mitchell's  Fold,  a  sort 
of  Druidic  circle  in  the  hills  near  Corndon, 
the  former  had  been  put  in  the  custody  of 
the  Board  of  Works  as  an  historical  monu- 
ment, and  the  owner's  permission  had  been 
obtained  for  similar  action  in  regard  to  the 
latter. 

4»         ^         ^ 

At  Ludlow  the  carrying  out  of  repairs  to 
certain  houses  revealed  the  fact  that  they 
contained  good  timber  work.  Under  the 
advice  of  the  Association  the  houses  had  now 
been  restored  more  or  less  to  their  original 
form,  and  the  beauty  of  two  of  the  Lud- 
low streets  had  been  materially  enhanced. 
Other  matters  dealt  with  by  the  Association 
had  relation  to  the  Tong  Cup,  a  faculty  for 
the  alienation  of  which  was  refused  by  the 
Chancellor;  the  Shrewsbury  town  wall  bastion ; 
the  Upton  Cressett  Gatehouse ;  Ireland's 
mansion,  Shrewsbury ;  Lilleshall  Abbey ; 
Haughmond  Abbey;  Stokesay  Castle, Craven 
Arms;  Clun  Bridge,  and  other  historic  build- 
ings. 

^  ^  ^ 
In  the  American  Museu7n  journal  for  Octo- 
ber-November, Mr.  G.  G.  MacCurdy,  under 
the  title  of  "  Palaeolithic  Art  as  Represented 
in  the  Collections  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,"  described  a  number  of 
objects  acquired  in  France  in  1912  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  F.  Osborn  and  the  author.  Among 
the  most  interesting  specimens  were  a  series 
of  the  tallies,  or  tnargues  de  chasses,  which 
have  been  interpreted  as  records  of  their 
"  kills  "  by  the  Aurignacian  hunters  ;  a  set  of 
perforated  teeth,  and  shells  of  the  Middle 
Aurignacian  period  from  the  Abri  Blanchard, 
Dordogne;  a  holed  limestone  fragment,  of 
which  the  use  is  uncertain  —  it  may  have 
been  used  as  a  weight;  figures  of  a  horse 
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engraved  on  stone  of  the  Upper  Aurignacian 
Period  from  Roches-de-Sergeac,  Dordogne 
and  of  a  reindeer  on  bone  from  Liraeuil. 

^  ^  ^ 
An  important  archgeological  article  by  Dr. 
Robert  Munro,  with  several  illustrations, 
appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Herald^  January  g. 
It  dealt  with  the  "  Structure  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Scottish  Crannogs  as  disclosed  by 
Recent  Researches."  The  bulk  of  the  article 
described  the  results  of  excavations  con- 
ducted last  year  on  the  artificial  islands  in 
the  Loch  of  Kinellan.  We  quote  the  general 
remarks  with  which  Dr.  Munro  concluded 
a  paper  filling  nearly  four  columns  of  the 
Berald:  "The  above  observations  not  only 
prove  that  the  Kinellan  Island  comes  within 
the  category  of  the  ordinary  wooden  islands 
of  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  but  also  gives 
ground  for  the  belief  that  most  of  the  analo- 
gous islands,  as  well  as  others  which  are  still 
submerged,  were  constructed  on  the  same 
principles.  The  large  amount  of  stones, 
earth,  peat,  and  clay  which  form  the  upper 
strata  of  the  island,  amounting  to  3  feet  or 
4  feet  in  thickness,  suggests  that  these 
materials  must  have  been  transported  by 
means  of  a  wooden  bridge  or  gangway — a 
unique  and  ingeniously  constructed  exariiple 
of  which  was  found  and  excavated  at  the 
Lochlee  crannog.  {Ancient  Scottish  Lake 
Dwellings,  p.  99).  In  some  instances  the 
artificial  islands  were  approached  by  stone 
causeways  with  a  crooked  direction,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  submerged  inten- 
tionally, as  was  the  case  at  the  crannog  in 
the  Loch  of  Sanquhar.  On  this  point  it  is 
instructive  to  note  the  opinion  of  Dr.  T. 
Johnston,  who,  as  assistant  to  the  late  Sir 
John  Murray  during  his  lake  survey  of  Scot- 
land, acquired  much  experience  in  lacustrine 
researches.  '  In  the  great  majority  of  the  lochs 
which  I  have  visited,'  writes  Dr.  Johnston, 
'  artificial  islands  exist,  either  as  "  islands," 
or  more  often  as  "  cairns,"  more  or  less  sub- 
merged. The  existence  of  causeways  is  fre- 
quent, and  generally,  as  you  may  know,  they 
have  a  bend  or  turn  in  them,>so  that  strangers 
or  enemies  would  probably  step  off  into  deep 
water.  These  islands  have  all  a  very  similar 
structure  and  formation  as  far  as  surface 
inspection  goes,  and  no  doubt  if  you  examined 
them   in  your   diving-dress  you  would  find 


them    much    the    same    as   Cherry   Island 
(Eilean  Muireach)  in  Loch  Ness.' 

^  ^  «J» 
"  The  amount  of  stuff  heaped  over  the  more 
northern  types  of  artificial  islands  is  prob- 
ably accounted  for  by  their  survival  to  later 
times.  Such  a  modus  operandi  became 
necessary  to  counteract  the  progressive  sub- 
mergence to  which  they  were  all  liable. 
Moreover,  by  this  time  wood  became  scarce 
in  many  localities,  as  the  primeval  forests 
had  nearly  all  disappeared^  and  consequently 
such  materials  as  were  at  hand  had  to  be 
used  when  it  became  desirable  to  have  a 
crannog  kept  above  water.  That  the 
crannogs  of  the  south  of  Scotland  date  back 
to  Romano-British  times  is  amply  proved  by 
the  preponderance  of  relics  of  Roman  origin 
found  on  many  of  them,  such  as  was  the 
case  on  the  crannogs  of  Dowalton  and 
Hyndford.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artificial 
islands  in  the  Highland  lochs,  like  the  Irish 
crannogs,  continued  to  flourish  to  later 
times,  some  of  which  are  not  infrequently 
referred  to  in  historical  documents,  such  as 
the  islands  in  the  Loch  of  Fofar,  Lochin- 
dorb,  Loch  Canmore,  Loch-an-Eilan,  Loch 
of  Banchory,  etc.  There  is  even  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  show  that  they  were 
known  in  Scotland  under  the  same  name  of 
crannogs  as  they  were  called  in  Ireland. 
Dr.  Robertson  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Register  House,  April,  1608,  to  the  effect 
that  instructions  were  given  to  '  Andro 
bischop  of  the  Yllis '  and  others  that  the 
'  haill  houssis  of  defence  strongholdis  and 
cranokis  in  the  Yllis  pertaining  to  thame 
and  their  foirsaidis  sal  be  delyverit  to  his 
Majestie,'  etc.  {Proceedings,  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.,  p.  132). 

«4»  ^  ^ 
"  There  is  no  evidence  deducible  from  the 
very  large  assortment  of  relics  collected  on 
the  southern  crannogs  to  show  that  they 
were  specially  used  or  adapted  for  warfare, 
but  rather  that  they  were  habitations  con- 
tinuously occupied  by  people  who  prose- 
cuted the  arts  and  industries  of  social  and 
domestic  life ;  while  those  in  the  north 
appear  to  have  been  used  as  military  strong- 
holds and  places  of  refuge.  It  only  now 
remains  to  have  a  few  more  of  the  latter 
explored  so  as  to  furnish  archaeological  data 
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sufficient  to  fix,  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
cision, their  chronological  range  and  special 
function  in  the  social  organizations  of  their 
environments." 

'^  ^  ^ 
The  Report  of  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery  Committee  for  1913-14  states  that 
during  the  year  assistance  has  been  given 
towards  the  excavation  by  Mr.  William 
Pountney,  of  the  old  potteries  at  St.  Ann's 
Chapel,  Brislington,  and  a  large  collection  of 
potsherds  and  other  material  has  been  passed 
over  to  the  Museum.  This  material  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  many  little  or 
unknown  problems  of  the  old  Bristol  pottery 
industry,  and  established  the  fact  that  excel- 
lent Bristol  Delft  ware  was  made  as  early  as 
1652  and  1653,  dated  fragments  having  been 
found.  Sir  Arthur  Church,  who  has  ex- 
amined the  material,  is  also  of  opinion  that 
it  can  now  be  conclusively  proved  that  some 
of  the  Delft  ware  hitherto  attributed  to 
Lambeth,  and  some  of  the  stoneware 
formerly  supposed  to  be  of  Fulham  manu- 
facture, was  made  at  Brislington. 

The  dispersal  of  the  celebrated  Hodgkin 
collection  of  pottery  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  resulted  in  the  Museum  acquiring 
eighteen  pieces  of  Delft  ware,  all  of  which 
were  inscribed  and  dated,  the  dates  ranging 
from  1680  to  1773.  A  set  of  encaustic  tiles 
from  the  foundations  of  St.  Ewen's  Church 
was  purchased,  and  the  complete  designs 
worked  out.  The  whole  of  the  Bristol  Delft 
ware,  pottery,  porcelain,  and  glass  has  been 
catalogued  and  registered.  It  now  includes 
648  pieces. 

•fr  •)!(»  ^ 
From  the  St.  Michael's  parish  was  also 
obtained  an  old  manual  fire-engine,  together 
with  fourteen  leather  buckets,  hose,  etc. 
This  machine,  which  is  still  in  full  working 
order,  was  acquired  by  the  parish  about 
1790,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Ann  Frazier,  who  bequeathed  ;^4o  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  maintained  in  good  order 
by  an  endowment  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Hale  in  1797. 


Cbe  iRuin  of  tfie  9^u0eum  of 
gpte0. 

By    J.   TAVENOR-rERRV. 


iiURING  the  recent  bombardment 
of  Ypres  a  shell  was  fired  which 
dropped  into  a  corner  of  the  little 
Place  du  Musee,  one  of  the  most 
sequestered  nooks  of  that  quietest  of  Flemish 
towns,  and  the  havoc  it  wrought  on  its  ex- 
plosion can  be  to  some  extent  seen  in  the 
two  rough  sketches  we  publish  herewith.* 
And  these  sketches  not  only  indicate  the 
amount  of  damage  done  to  the  buildings 
surrounding  the  Place  du  Mus^e,  but  show 
to  some  extent  the  devastation  wrought  on 
the  old  town  belfry,  the  notes  of  whose 
carillon  were  almost  the  only  sounds  which 
disturbed  the  placidity  of  this  silent  square. 
The  double-gabled  building  which  shows  to 
the  left  of  our  sketches  is  the  back  front 
of  the  ancient  Boucherie,  the  upper  floors 
of  which,  entered  by  the  right-hand  door  in 
the  Place  du  Musee,  accommodated  the 
town  museum.  This  Boucherie  was  only 
second  in  importance,  among  the  civil  edi- 
fices of  Ypres,  to  the  more  famous  Cloth 
Hall,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  facade  facing 
towards  the  Grande  Place  is  thirteenth- 
century  work,  little,  if  at  all,  subsequent  in 
date  to  the  more  important  building.  The 
two  lowest  stages  of  this  front,  which  are 
entirely  of  stone,  are  identical  in.  their  archi- 
tectural details  with  those  of  the  Cloth  Hall, 
but  the  lofty  third  stage  and  the  two  gables 
over  are  fifteenth-century  brickwork,  rich  in 
blank  traceried  windows  and  other  orna- 
mental details  so  characteristic  of  Flemish 
domestic  architecture ;  and  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  the  decoration  was  the 
wrought-iron  work,  some  of  most  elaborate 
design,  which  formed  the  heads  of  the  tie- 
rods  used  for  strengthening  the  building,  the 
centre  one  on  the  third  stage  being  a  double- 
cross,  which  marked  the  proprietorship  of 
the  Commune. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  second  sketch, 
one-half  of  the  back  elevation,  together  with 

*  Reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the 
Architect,  from  an  illustrated  article  on  Ypres  pub- 
lished in  that  journal  for  December  11  and  18  last. 
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the  interesting  adjoining  little  house,  were 
blown  into  ruin  and  the  little  Place  filled 
with  their  debris,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  Boucherie  was 
destroyed  and  with  it  the  contents  of  the 
town  museum.  Through  the  hideous  gap 
thus    formed    can    be   seen   the   crumbling 


(1510-1563),  a  local  celebrity,  Breughel 
(1568-1625),  Adrian  Van  Ostade,  Schalkin, 
and  others,  and  old  paintings  the  great  value 
of  which  to  antiquaries  consisted  in  their 
representation  of  different  parts  of  the  city 
at  varying  epochs.  Among  the  drawings  we 
have  lost,  the  most  important  is  a  collection 
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remains  of  the  historic  belfry.  The  contents 
of  the  museum  were  necessarily  of  a  some- 
what heterogeneous  description,  as  is  usual 
with  all  such  provincial  collections ;  but 
among  them  were  many  objects  of  consider- 
able importance,  the  irreparable  loss  of 
which  we  have  to  deplore.  Among  the 
paintings  were  works   by  Karel  Van  Yper 


of  sketches,  made  with  considerable  care  in 
regard  to  detail,  of  the  ancient  timber  houses 
of  Ypres,  most  of  which  have  been  subse- 
quently removed,  and  it  was  housed  in  the 
museum  at  the  suggestion  of  Victor  Hugo, 
who  wrote  in  reference  to  it :  "  Ces  char- 
mantes  vieilles  maisons  ne  sont  pas  mortes ; 
elles  vivent  dans   ces   dessins    excellents." 
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The  special  value  of  this  collection  to  the 
architect  and  archxologist  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  timber  buildings  have  been  system- 
atically destroyed  since  1823,  when  the 
communal  administration,  with  a  view  to 
reduce  the  fire  risks  of  the  town,  offered  a 
premium  to  all  who  would  rebuild  in  brick 
or  stone,  and  these  drawings  remained  the 
sole  record   of  many  a   beautiful  structure 


portion  ot  the  Cloth  Hall,  appears  also  to 
have  perished.  Among  them  is  the  charter 
commencing  "  Nous  Margerite  Contesse  de 
fflandres  et  de  Haynau,"  and  dated  1259, 
with  its  appended  seals ;  the  treaty  between 
Van  Artevelde  and  our  Edward  III. ;  docu- 
ments signed  by  Charles  the  Bold,  Philip 
the  Fair,  and  Alva ;  a  charter  which  granted 
the  first  privileges  to  the  town,  dated  1016; 
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which  had  disappeared.  There  was  also  a 
fine  collection  of  old  furniture  in  the  museum, 
while  another  valuable  collection  in  the  Hotel- 
Musee  Merghelynck  may  have  escaped  Ger- 
man vandalism. 

A  priceless  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
charters  preserved  hitherto  in  a  splendid  oak 
chest  of  late  fifteenth-century  work,  or  sus- 
pended from  the  walls  of  the  Salle  du  Trone 
in  the  Nieuwerke,  which  forms  the  eastern 

VOL.  XI. 


and,  besides  these,  a  vast  number  of  docu- 
ments unclassified  and  perhaps  of  inestim- 
able value. 

The  tale  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  Ypres 
has  yet  to  be  told  before  we  can  appreciate 
the  loss  civilization  has  sustained ;  we  can  at 
present  only  weep  over  incidents. 
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%)t  16dgiD  Crosses.* 

By  Francis  Joseph  Bigger,  M.R.I. A. 


RIGID,  Columba,  and  Padraig,  are 

the  Trinity  of  Saints  of  the  Gael. 

Brigid   is   symbolized   by   a   cross, 

Columba  by  a  dove,  and  Padraig  by 

a  shamrock, 

Brigid  is  especially  honoured  and  esteemed 


Ireland  that  sweetest  yet  saddest  of  all 
lullabies,  which  is  still  sung  by  Gaelic  mothers 
to  their  children  in  the  old  tongue,  Cronan 
na  Maigdine,  the  croon  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  herself  sang  to  the  Holy  Infant.  No 
other  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  tradi- 
tion as  that  still  enshrined  in  its  heart.  To 
hear  this  sung  under  proper  conditions,  one 
can  easily  believe  the  power  it  has  upon  a 
highly  cultured  and  sensitive  people. 


on  account  of  her  womanhood  imparting  to 
the  Gael  much  of  that  chivalry  for  her  sex 
which  has  ever  distinguished  them.  She  is 
known  as  Muire  na  nGael  (Mary  of  the  Gael), 
and  many  beautiful  legends  and  stories  are 
gathered  around  her  fame.^  She  was  the 
attendant  woman  upon  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  foster-mother  of  Christ.    She  brought  to 

•  The  illustrations  to  this  article  are  of  specimens 
in  the  writer's  collection  from  the  counties  of  Mayo, 
Donegal,  Derry,  and  Antrim. 


St.  Brigid  carried  two  candles  before  the 
Blessed  Virgin  at  the  Purification  and  so  she 
is  called  Brigid  na  G-coinneall  (Brigid  of 
the  Candles),  and  her  feast  is  at  Candle- 
mas, and  her  crosses  are  sometimes  called 
"Candlemas  crosses."  The  dandelion  is 
called  *'  bearnam  Brigide  "  (the  serrated  flower 
of  Brigid),  because  it  begins  to  flower  on  her 
day.  The  linnet  is  "big-ean  Brigide"  (the 
little  bird  of  Brigid),  because  it  begins  to 
sing  on  her  day.    The  oyster-catcher  is  called 
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"giolla  Brigide"  (the  servant  of  Brigid), 
because  it  carries  her  messages  around  the 
coasts  of  Erin.  On  her  day  winter  is  chased 
away  and  life  is  breathed  into  the  earth.  At 
Candlemas  a  candle  less  is  required,  the  days 


of  Down,  in  the  woods  of  Tir-Eoghan,  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Mayo,  or  by  the  Lakes  of 
Cavan. 

One  of  the  young  ones  of  the  family  is  sent 
out  to  gather  "  luacair  Brigide  "  (green  rushes) 


are  so  much  longer,  and  on  St.  Brigid's  Day      and  place  them  in  a  shed.     The  house-work 


the  venom  of  the  cold  trembles,  and  flies  away 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  "  Nead  ar  la  Brigide, 
uibe  ar  inid,  ein  ar  caisg  "  (Nesting  on  Brigid's 
day,  eggs  at  Shrove,  chicks  at  Easter).  These 
are  some,  just  a  few,  of  the  whisperings  that 


is  then  finished  up  with  more  than  usual  care. 
Supper  is  partaken  of,  being  better  served 
than  usual,  after  which  grace  is  said  in  Gaelic. 
Then  follows  a  long  and  significant  prayer 
peculiar  to  the  feast,  in  which  under  God 


have  come  down   to  us  from  the  days  of 
St.  Brigid. 

A  definite  and  beautiful  custom  has  come 
with  them.  It  is  practised  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  day,  and  its  sacred 
associations  are  scarce  diminished ;  we  find  it 
in  the  glens  of  Antrim,  on  the  ransomed  hills 


thanks  are  given  to  St.  Brigid  for  her  special 
protection  and  care  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Her  protection  is  sought  for  the 
coming  year,  as  well  as  for  the  family  and 
for  all  living  creatures  about  the  house.  From 
every  evil  of  soul  and  body,  from  harm, 
disease,  and  above  all  from  sin,  protection  is 
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sought.  This  over,  the  table  is  cleared,  and 
the  Brigid  of  the  family,  if  there  is  one,  and 
if  not  the  eldest  girl,  is  sent  to  fetch  in  the 
rushes.  With  these  on  her  shoulder  she 
knocks  at  the  outside  door  of  the  house. 
Then  follows  this  dialogue  : 


the  morrow,  when  one  of  the  family,  at  least, 
attends  Mass,  bringing  home  some  specially 
blessed  holy-water  with  which  the  crosses  are 
sprinkled,  and  then  suspended  over  the  doors, 
and  in  the  rafters,  and  over  the  beds,  and  in 
the  cowsheds,  the  barns,  and  the  stables. 


Fear  an  Tige  (the  man  of  the  house,  the 
father)  :  Cia  he  sin  ?  (Who  is  that  ?) 

Brigid  :  Is  mise  Brigid  (It  is  Brigid  I  am). 

Fear  an  Tige  :  Failte  romat  (There  is  welcome 
before  you). 

Brigid  :  Feigid  ar  bur  nGlunaib  deanaid  umlact 
agus  leigid  Brigid  boct  isteac  (Go  ye  on  your  knees, 
give  ye  homage,  and  let  Brigid,  that  is  poor,  in). 

To  which  all  reply  :  Tar  isteac,  is  failte,  mile 
failte  romat  (Come  inside,  and  welcome,  a  thousand 
welcomes  before  you). 


Many  are  made  simply  of  rushes,  others  of 
straw,  some  of  straw  and  rushes  interlaced. 
Others  are  made  of  peeled  sallagh  rods  for  a 
framework,  with  rush  or  straw  added.  Plain 
white  wood  is  sometimes  used  as  a  framing, 
or  even  peeled  sallagh,  and  I  have  seen  heather 
used.  The  shapes  are  many  and  varied  ;  some 
are  like  swastikas,  others  plain  crosses,  some 
have  crosses  on  the  arms  making  beautiful 


Brigid  (or  the  eldest  girl)  then  enters  the 
house,  and  places  the  "  luacair  Brigide  "  on  the 
table.  From  these  rushes  the  "  fear  an  tige  " 
(man  of  the  house)  makes^the  first  cross, 
whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  household  look  on. 
Then  all  join  in  and  make  a  large  number  of 
crosses  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  The 
devotion  of  Mary  of  the  Gael  does  not  end 
here.    The  crosses  are  placed  safely  away  until 


examples  of  the  Cross  of  the  Five  Wounds. 
The  plain  shaft  with  cross  head  and  arms 
(the  Cross  of  the  Trinity)  is  fairly  common, 
and  I  have  examples  of  the  three-armed  cross 
as  well  as  simple  little  looped  crosses  made 
from  a  single  spathe  of  a  reed.  The  Vesica- 
shaped  cross  is  also  common,  some  having 
great  care  and  simple  skill  lavished  upon 
them.   This  is  the  Virgin's  Cross,  and  is  often 
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suspended  over  the  manger  in  the  stable  as 
fittingly  mindful  and  appropriate.  No  further 
proof  is  needed  of  the  deeply  reverent  and 
spiritual  mind  of  the  Gael.  While  such 
beliefs  and  customs  linger  around  the  hearths 
of  the  Irish  people,  true  life  still  remains  with 
them,  and  they  have  not  yet  been  engulfed 
in  the  vortex  of  so-called  modern  civilization. 


DiD  Cotoper  OKrite  ''  ^bt 
^cbool  of  Dittuc"  (iLonrJon: 

1787)  f 

By  Edward  S.  Dodgson,  M.A. 


CHE  SCHOOL  OF  VIRTUE.  A 
Novel,  on  a  new  plan,  inscribed 
to  Her  Majesty,  by  a  Gentleman 
of  The  Temple.  Fero  nihil verius, 
Sola  virtus  invicta.  Hor.  In  two  volumes. 
London  :  Printed  for  William  Lane,  Leaden- 
hall-street.  MDCCLXXXVII."  is  the  title 
of  a  novel  which  exists  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
but  not  yet  in  the  British  Museum.  Under 
"Virtue,"  in  vol.  iv.  of  Robert  VVatts's 
Bibliotheca  Britantiica  ;  or  a  General  Jndex 
to  British  and  Foreign  (sic)  Literature,  it  is 
recorded  as  follows — "  1788  (sic)  The  School 
of  v.,  on  a  New  Plan.  Lond.  Lane, 
2  vols.  i2mo.,  9S."  I  have  found  no  other 
mention  of  it  in  works  concerning  English 
novels,  such  as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Professor  in  Oxford.  Like  many  other 
romances  written  when  George  the  Third 
was  King,  it  is  "  insipid,  herb-John-like,"  to 
use  the  words  of  John  Fell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  on  p.  122  of  The  Life  of  Dr.  If. 
Hammond,  1661.  Its  title  recalls  The  Schoole 
of  Vertue  of  F.  Seager,  the  second  part  (by 
R.  West),  London,  161 9,  as  inscribed  on  the 
Catalog  of  the  British  Museum.  It  con- 
tains this  dedication  "  To  the  Queen's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty.  May  it  please  your 
Majesty,  The  following  Sheets,  upon  a 
Liberal  Plan  of  Composition,  are  most 
humbly  inscribed  to  your  Royal  Person,  as 
the  Patroness  of  Virtue,  Morality,  and 
Religion,  by  Your   Majesty's  most  faithful. 


loyal,  dutiful,  subject  and  servant,  The  Author. 
Temple,  1787." 

The  author  was  probably  William  Cowper, 
who  was  born,  the  son  of  a  Rector  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment,  at  Great  Berkhamp- 
stead,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1731,  who  held 
chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple  from  1759, 
who  died  at  Dereham,  in  1800.  In  his 
Memoirs  he  tells  us  that  he  read  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  He  may,  therefore,  very 
likely  have  picked  up  a  word  from  Ben 
Jonson,  or  borrowed  the  title  of  an  old- 
fashioned  book.  No  facts  recorded  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  seem  to 
preclude  the  possibility  that  this  novel  flowed 
from  his  pen ;  but  to  prove  our  proposal, 
we  must  examine  the  novel  in  the  light  of 
Cowperian  words  recorded  in  the  greatest  of 
the  Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language, 
and  in  A  Concordance  to  the  Poetical  Works 
of  William  Coivper  by  John  Neve.  (London : 
1887).  From  the  latter  we  learn  that  the 
poet  used  the  word  liberal  nine  times,  its 
first  quotation  ending  precisely  "on  a  liberal 
plan  ";  and  that  he  used  sheets  in  the  sense 
of  pages.  In  these  "sheets"  the  term 
"  liberal  "  occurs  commonly.  Its  actors  are, 
like  those  of  Fanny  Burney,  Madame 
D'Arblay  (i 752-1840),  mostly  titled  people, 
one  of  them  yielding  the  epithet 
"  Howardian ";  another  being  the  Earl  of 
Bellview,  another  Lord  Belmont,  another 
Lady  Anne  Catesby.  In  The  IListory  of 
Lady  fulia  Mandeville,  by  the  translator  of 
Lady  Catesby 's  Letters  (by  Frances  Brooke, 
1 724-1 789)  there  is  also  a  Lord  Belmont. 
The  hero  of  the  story  became  Duke  of 
Kingsborough,  K.G.  There  was  a  Viscount 
Kingsborough  (1795- 1837). 

Cowper  frequented  the  society  of  "  the  bon 
ton"  an  expression  in  this  novel,  which  of 
course  is  like  others  of  its  period,  such  as 
those  of  Charlotte  Smith  (1749-1806).  Its 
newness  of  plan  consists,  apparently,  only  in 
its  being  chapterless.  But,  perhaps,  the  fact 
of  its  being  non-epistolary  is  also  emphasized 
by  that  claim.  Its  tone  is  of  the  high  and 
dry  pietistic  kind  that  one  might  expect  from 
the  son  of  a  parson  at  that  date.  A  good 
part  of  the  "  narrative  "  passes  at  sea.  One 
of  the  characters.  Sir  W.  Dampier,  bears  the 
name  of  a  sea-rover  who  died  in  1715  ;  but 
was  not  knighted.     Cowper  made  yachting 
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"excursions."  He  was  much  influenced  by 
the  well-known  Evangelical  minister,  John 
Newton  (1725 -1807),  who  had  "led  a 
wandering  life  at  sea."  Our  novel  contains 
"Virtue  and  Christian  piety,  religion, 
Church,"  and  such  terms  commonly.  Also 
"chaplain,  the  good  clergyman,  pastor,  rector, 
son  of  the  priesthood,  son  of  the  Church, 
son  of  sanctity,  the  worthy  parson,  the  pious 
vicar,"  are  the  titles  of  the  nameless  actors  in 
its  course.  Some  of  the  religious  terms,  such 
as  "the  living  sacrifice  (?  the  Eucharist), 
sacred  orders,  sacerdotal  habit  (the  dress  of 
a  worthy  and  good  clergyman),  Christmas, 
faith  hope  and  charify,  the  Saint  to  be 
Canonized,  morning  hymn,  the  daily  exercise 
(of  prayer),  Heaven,"  all  suit  the  mentality 
of  a  writer  who,  like  Cowper,  took  part  "  in 
religious  exercises."  If  some  of  them  have 
a  "  Popish  "  savour,  we  know  that  the  poet 
had  met  the  Throckmortons  in  1786. 

At  the  end  of  vol.  2  we  read  :  "  /«  the 
Press,  by  the  same  Author,  Alfred  and  Cas- 
sandra, a  Romantic  Tale.  In  2  vols.  12  mo. 
Price  ss.  sewed."  R.  Watt  tells  us  under 
ALFRED  that  this  was  published  in  1788, 
by  Lane.  If  anyone  can  adduce  the  name 
of  that  author,  our  enquiry  is  ended. 

For  Bibliographical  purposes,  and  as 
further  possible  sources  of  contemporary 
evidence  on  the  question,  we  must  note  on 
the  five  pages  at  the  end  of  vol.  i  the  adver- 
tisement of  "  New  and  Entertaining  Novels, 
published  by  W.  Lane,  Leadenhall-street." 
Their  titles  are :  "  Village  of  Martindale, 
Dedicated  to  the  Dutchess  of  Portland,  with 
an  extract  from  the  Critical  Review;  Albina, 
in  a  series  of  letters ;  LANE'S  ANNUAL 
NOVELIST,  Being  a  Collection  of  Beautiful 
Pieces  from  the  Magazines,  &c. ;  The  Minor, 
or  History  of  George  O'Niel ;  Olivia  ;  or  De- 
serted Bride "  (This  is  described  on  the  Cata- 
log of  the  British  Museum  as  written  by 
the  author  of  Hortensia) ;  Seductioti ;  or 
History  of  Lady  Bevel ;  Orlando  and  Sera- 
phina,  (a  Turkish  Tale)  with  extracts  from 
the  Critical  Review  and  the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine;  Edwdrd  and  Sophia; 
Platonic  Guardian  ;  or  History  of  an  Orphan, 
by  a  Lady ;  Lumley  House,  with  extracts 
from  the  same  periodicals ;  Caroline,  or  the 
Diversities  of  Fortune,  with  praise  from  the 
Critical  Review ;  Henrietta  of  Gerstenfeld,  (a 


Story  from  the  German.)  with  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Critical  Review.  We  know 
that  Cowper  himself  v/as  criticized  in  that 
very  Review. 

In  the  Preface  we  read,  p.  ix,  of  "  The 
plan  laid  down  in  the  following  narrative  .  .  ., 
being  a  faithful  transcript  from  the  volume  of 
human  nature";  and  it  ends  with  another 
quotation  from  Horace,  whom  Cowper  is 
known  to  have  translated.  Loyalty  to  the 
Hanoverian  Dynasty  is  expressed  again  on 
p.  78  of  vol.  I,  thus:  "The  day  arrived 
which  brought  with  it  all  the  gaiety  and 
splendor  of  the  town  ;  it  was  that  appointed 
for  celebrating  her  Majesty's  birth  day ; 
therefore,  the  notables  throughout  the  Me- 
tropolis, assisted  in  paying  their  compliments 
to  so  aimiable  a  pair  as  the  nation  is  blessed 
with  ; — for  the  example  given  by  the  Royal 
Personages,  is  not  to  be  equalled;  and  justly 
merits  the  approbation  and  admiration  of 
every  liberal  -  minded  person  throughout 
Europe." 

The  Biblical  names  and  words  used  are : 
God,  Adam,  Eve,  Belial,  Elijah,  Absalom, 
David,  filthy  lucre.  Mammon,  The  Messiah, 
satan.  Altar,  Incense,  Charity,  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  the  Sabbath  Day.  Pagan  Mythology 
is  represented  by  Boreas,  Chimera,  the  Genii, 
Libra,  (these  sons  of)  Mars  (i.e.,  soldiers), 
Neptune,  the  Paphian  God,  Plutus,  Tisi- 
phone ;  Celebrities,  by  Boileau,  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  Horace,  Mahomet,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Dean  Swift.  Young  ladies  are  recom- 
mended to  study  translations  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Poets,  and  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  Philosophy,  instead  of  %'^txi6\\\g  their 
time  in  learning  useless  foreign  languages; 
advice  which  now-a-days  does  not  seem  con- 
sistent with  Philosophy.  The  writer  asserts 
"  that  novels  contain  morality  as  well  as 
pleasing  narrations." 

Cowper  lived  in  the  Temple.  In  vol.  i, 
pp.  67-69,  we  find  no  favourable  opinion  of 
contemporary  "  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
...  for  it  is  the  gentlemen  who  bear  the 
title  of  attornies,  that  are  the  set  of  men 
who  want  the  pruning  knife, — to  act  in  the 
Prussian  fashion,  etc."  On  p.  68  the  word 
"gross"  may  have  been  a  tacit  appeal  to 
Sir  Nash  Grose,  my  grandfather's  uncle,  who 
became  a  judge  and  a  knight  in  February, 
1787,  and  died  in  May,  1814.    "Quixotism" 
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and  "  Knight-errantry  "  are  echoes  of  Cer- 
vantes. The  latter  term  occurs  also  on 
p.  loi  of  vol.  I  of ///liana  Harley,  by  Eliza- 
beth Griffith  (1776).  In  vol.  2,  138,  we 
read  "  the  spreading  branches  of  a  venerable 
oak."  Neve  records  "  a  spreading  oak  " 
from  Boad/cea,  5;  p.  141,  "the  oak,  .  .  . 
the  .  .  .  'druid  favourite."  Neve  quotes 
Druid  four  times,  including  "  our  forefather 
Druids  in  their  oaks,"  from  Yardley  Oak,  10. 
Bits  of  French  occur  pretty  often,  sometimes 
with  misprints,  e.g..  Beau  monde,  Monarque, 
Valet  de  Chambre  (bis).  Beau  is  recorded 
seven  times  by  Neve.  Among  eccentricities 
we  note,  vol.  2,  p.  141,  "the  grassy  circum- 
scription of  the  sapient  suckers  under  the 
blasted  tree  !"  Sappy  is  meant  of  course. 
Sapient  occurs  in  "  The  Timepiece."  In 
vol.  2,  p.  17,  we  find  "The  clock  time 
piece,"  and  "the  timepiece"  elsewhere — 
e.g.,  2.  122.  Vol.  2,  56,  "Religion,  (which 
is  derived  from  the  Hebrew)."  Vol.  2,  133, 
"  lunacy."  Cowper  is  said  to  have  been  men- 
tally ill  in  1787.  "News-papers"  are  often 
mentioned.  Cowper  contributed  to  some  of 
them. 

Double  adjectives,  such  as  azure-vaulted, 
evil-minded,  generous-minded,  grim-visaged, 
hard-hearted,  ill-acceptable,  liberal-minded, 
light-headed,  wind-dried,  quick-sighted,  shal- 
low-headed, new-made,  new-married,  short- 
sighted, sweet-tasted,  well-paired,  etc.,  are 
common  in  these  two  volumes,  and  among 
double  nouns  we  note  "  prison -palace." 
Neve  quotes  many  double  words  from  Cow- 
per, who  may  have  got  a  taste  for  them  from 
Homer.  The  scene  lies  principally  "  In  the 
delightful  County  of  Devon,"  where  it  opens 
at  "  Howard's  Castle,  an  ancient  gothic 
structure."  Other  geographical  names  which 
occur  are  the  (King's  troops  in)  America 
(whence  the  heroine  arrives  a  castaway). 
New  York,  Albion  (which  we  find  several 
times  in  Neve's  collection),  the  British 
Islands,  Great  Britain,  Bath,  Blackwall  near 
London,  Devises,  Dover,  England,  London, 
Margate  (which  Cowper  visited),  Mounsey 
Park,  in  Berkshire,  Surry  (sic),  the  Thames 
(described  as  "choaked"  and  "muddy," and 
compared  to  the  Seine),  France,  Havre  de 
Grace,  Paris,  Versailles,  Helvoet  Sluys  (where 
King  William  III.  embarked  for  England), 
Ostend,    "  the   German    Spa "  (in   Belgium, 


often  mentioned  in  the  novels  of  Cowper's 
time,  and  often  spelled  Spaw,  as  old-fashioned 
people  still  pronounce  it),  the  Italian  States, 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  Europe,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  Africa,  Oxora,  "  a  village  three  miles 
from  Algiers  (a  poetical  licence  for  Tunis) 
the  once  celebrated  city  of  Carthage,"  Bar- 
bary,  Fez,  Morocco,  Asia,  and  Botany  Bay 
(discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1770). 
This  School  is  quite  unjoky,  such  as  Cowper's 
melancholy  might  well  have  produced,  and 
full  of  terms  reflecting  the  higher  education 
of  his  time.  Now  let  us  examine  some  of 
the  words  which  are  of  value  to  the  Lexi- 
cologist. 

ALARM  BELL.  Vol.  i,p.  15  .  .  .;  — 
forthwith  he  rung  his  alarm  bell,  .  .  .  The 
Oxford  Dictionary  quotes  no  examples  before 
the  year  1834.    Neve  quotes  it  thirteen  times. 

APOLOGUED.  2,  106  .  .  .,  —bespeak- 
ing at  once  the  residence  of  the  Apologued 
Genii. 

ARCH-NOTIONED— «w/5///<?wx.  2,  120 
.  .  .,  — the  arch-notioned  goat  ascending  the 
steep  ridge  of  the  almost  perpendicular 
mount, 

ARDENCY.  I.  125.  ''Jervcr  (sic)  and 
ardency,  were  the  words  of  their  motto.  2, 
66  .  .  .  with  all  the  ardency  of  a  prudent 
lady, 

BREAKER— ^m  rock.  i.  41  .  .  .  the 
ship  was  cast  on  those  breakers,  146  .  .  ., 
on  the  breakers  off  the  town.  .  .  . 

CAST.  r.  150  .  .  .,  a  continual  state 
of  watchfulness,  in  too  an  (sic)  elaborate  cast 
of  thought,  had  so  completely  vanquished  the 
refreshment  of  sleep,  .  .  .  The  Oxford 
Dictionary  tells  us  that  Cowper  wrote  in 
1779,  "My  mind  has  always  a  melancholy 
cast."  Neve  quotes:  "The  other  was  of  a 
gentler  cast ;  .  .  .  a  childish  cast,  a  different 
cast,  take  their  cast." 

CASTAWAY.  I.  21  .  .  .,  and  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  persons  that  were 
cast  away;  23.  .  .  .,  —  adding  a  proba- 
bility of  his  son  being  cast  away  in  the  late 
violent  hurricane.  39.  .  .  .,  —  as  the  rock 
on  which  so  many  of  your  charming  sex  are 
cast  away  !  The  Dictionary  quotes  Castaway 
as  the  title  of  a  poem  by  Cowper. 

CORNUTE.    2.  4 and  be  resigned 

to  his  fate  of  being  cornuted, 

COVING — covelike,     2.   143.  .  .  .,  which 
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was  adjacent  to  the  coving  creek  in  which  the 
barge  arrived,  .  .  .  The  Dictionary  quotes 
it  only  from  the  year  1854,  and  then  in  the 
sense  of  "  arch-like." 

CROSS-EYED.  i.  39.  .  .,  abhor  that 
enemy  to  truth, — that  cross-eyed  fawner, 
Flattery,  .  .  .  The  Dictionary  defines  it  as 
"  squinting,"  but  records  no  specimen  before 
1 791,  and  that  from  Cowper. 

DECOY — abduction  by  craft  and  deception. 
2.  7.  .  .  .,  since  her  decoy  from  Bath, 

DIGRESSIONALLY.  i.  7.  .  .  .,  yet 
his  father,  ...  —  digressionally  made  appli- 
cations of  all  the  various  courses  continental 
travellers  or  residents  usually  practised,  .  .  . 
Neve  quotes  "  Digression  is  so  much  in 
modern  use." 

ELEVATING — intoxicating,  stimttlating, 
exhilarating.  2.  73,  thro'  the  effects  of  his 
elevating  dose,  ...  114.  Hogsheads  of 
elevating  drink,  .  .  .  The  Dictionary  ignores 
its  uses  before  181 7,  and  gives  no  specimen 
in  this  sense. 

HOARY-HEADED.  i.  66.  .  ;  .,  until 
tha  hoary-headed  month  of  November  .  .  . 
The  Dictionary  offers  no  specimen  between 
1589  and  1598.  Neve  quotes  "  hoary " 
four  times,  including,  "  Winter's  hoary  wing  " 
from  The  Garden  iii.  830. 

IMAGERY— /^/•//•a/V-//Xv.  2.  102.  .  .  ., 
the  noble  Duke  could  not  think  of  eras- 
ing an  imagery  view  of  an  object  whose  con- 
duct was  the  admiration  of  envy  herself ! 

INCREDENCE.    2.  26 until  at  last 

it  becomes  a  hyperbole  of  incredence. 

LAND-PARTY.  2.  137.  In  the  mean- 
time the  land  party  were  not  much  better  off, 

LEAD  DOWN.  i.  80.  Having  led  down 
the  dance  they  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
change a  few  words.  Neve  quotes  :  "  As  in 
a  dance  the  pair  that  take  the  lead." 

LEDGING.  2.  120.  .  .  .,  where  rocks 
ledging  as  steps  serve  the  turn  of  the  adven- 
turing beast's  clambering  disposition  .  .  . 

LIBERAL-MINDED,  i.  78,162;  2. 
59.  The  Dictionary  quotes  it  as  a  Boswellian 
word  in  1756.  Boswell  became  a  barrister 
of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1786. 

LITERAL:  epistolary, viS  opposed  to  verbal 
or  oral.  I.  73.  .  •  • ;  — for  oft  times 
literal  conveyance  will  set  forth  distinctly, 
what  verbal  conference  would  shrink  from. 
120.  .  .  .;  —  therefore,  a  literal  plan  was 


established,  and  the   post  was  deputed  to 
retail  the  measure  of  the  tender  passion; 

LUCULENT  and  LUTULENT.  i.  70. 
.  .  .,  the  most  luculent  spring  was  by  a 
single  drop  made  lutulent,  .  .  .  The  Dic- 
tionary quotes  no  use  of  lutulent  after  1755  > 
but  records  "  (luculent  not  lutulent  Ser- 
jeants) "  from  Ben  j  onson. 

MERCURIAL,  i.  93.  Wine  went  round 
in  rather  a  mercurial  revolution,  therefore  too 
quick  in  its  motion  for  the  temperate  habit 
of  Henry.  Neve  quotes :  "  Laugh  ye,  who 
boast  your  more  mercurial  powers." 

ORTHODOX— orthodoxy,  i.  6r.  .  .  ., 
until  more  corroborating  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  ensure  her  of  the  orthodox  of  her 
belief. 

PANICK-STRUCK.  2.  20.  The  Portu- 
gueze  sailors  were  all  panick  struck,  .  .  . 
This  is  not  noted  in  the  Dictionary  before 
1798  ;  but  panic-stunned  is  there  as  a  Cow- 
perian  word. 

PENDANT— /^««^«.  2.  20.  .  .  .,  as  by 
their  flag  and  pendant  it  was  easy  to  distin- 
guish what  nation  she  was  of,  .  .  .  Neve 
quotes  petident  twice  as  an  adjective. 

RATIO — rate,  speed.  2.  26.  Such  a 
report  in  the  bon  ton  goes  at  the  ratio  of 
wild-fire  ; 

RATTAN — to  cane.  i.  136.  Meanv/hile 
Captain  Colville  rattaned  Pearson  very 
severely,  .  .  .  The  Dictionary  ignores 
this  sense. 

REPORT.  2.  27.  Report  stood  tiptoe 
to  know  the  author  .  .  .  The  Dictionary 
quotes  it,  in  the  same  sense,  from  Cowper. 
Neve  also  has  it,  with  the  date  1784. 

ROYALS.  2.  108.  Her  royals  were  set, 
—  every  wing  was  expanded  to  assist  her  to 
catch  the  fleeting  gale, 

SAPSCULL.  I.  59.  .  .  .,  should  be 
made  a  slave  to  such  a  sapscuU  as  Dacie; 

SEA-COMPANY— /^z/r/j/j  by  sea,  separ- 
ated from  "  the  land  party."  2.  143.  The 
cottager  related  the  safety  of  the  sea  company, 

SEA-TOILED.     2.     143 doubted 

of  the  existence  of  the  sea-toiled  party. 

SEA- VOYAGER.  2.  146.  .  .  .,  called 
on  all  the  sea  voyagers  at  their  respective 
lodgings.  This  expression  occurs  in  two  or 
three  places  in  volume  2.  Neve  quotes, 
"  sea-beaten  ;  sea-born  ;  sea-fight." 

SEDGY.    2.     138.     ...    —    and    the 
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lightning  in  a  vivid  flame  set  the  sedgy 
covering  on  fire. 

SHEET — surface  of  t/i£  sea.  2.  106.  .  ., 
so  that  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  level 
surface  of  the  extended  sheet  was  carefully 

preserved.     116 an  excursion  on  the 

smooth  settled  sheet  of  the  ocean,  in  a  large 
barge  constructed  on  purpose  for  coasting 
jaunts  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  was  pro- 
posed. The  Dictionary  quotes,  "the  liquid 
sheet  throws  wide,"  from  Cowper's  Task  in 
1784;  but  records  no  use  of  barge  in  this 
sense  between  [875  and  1652.  Cf.  "  coving," 
vol.  2.    143. 

?>Y{EW\:S— sea-billows.  2.  61.  .  .  . 
thro'  the  deluge  of  surrounding  sheets.  108. 
.  .  . ; — and  the  friendly  tide  that  drifted  his 
sheets  along  the  shore,  .  .  .  122  .  .  .;  — 
the  waters  curled,  verging  in  oblong  sheets, 

SHELL — coffin,  i.  19.  .  .  . ;  shells 
were  provided  and  ten  persons  were  coffined 
for  interment,  ...  2.  146.  .  .  .,  and  in 
a  shell  conveyed  it  into  the  Church, 
...  —  their  bodies  also  were  lain  (sic)  in 
shells,  and  deposited  in  the  Church  where 
Sir  William  Howard  was  laid. 

SINGY — red  enough  to  suggest  scorching 
heat.  2.  117.  .  .  .; — his  bright  golden 
locks  seemed  tinged  with  singy  red ; 

SOUND — bafig,  or  slam.  i.  92  .  .  ., 
but  hastily  withdrew,  sounding  the  door  as 
she  went  out,  signifying  thereby  the  humour 
she  was  in. 

SURFING.  2.  60.  .  .  .,  who  knew  the 
art  of  steering  their  naked  frames  thro'  the 
surfing  flood, 

SURFY.  2.  146.  .  .  .,  which  the  surfy 
shore  had  gained,  at  some  distance  from  the 
creek  of  Barpoint ; 

SYNONYMY.  2.  155.  Chance  is  a 
synonymy  of  the  manner  of  his  exit,  whether 
naturally  or  violently  ; 

TAG.  I.  48.  .  .  .;  but  wherefore  they 
were  tagged  together  she  was  at  a  loss  to 
suggest.  The  Dictionary  shews  no  use  of 
this  expression  later  than  1706.  On  p.  154 
of  Vol.  I  of  The  Story  of  Lady  Juliana 
Harley,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Griffith.  (London  : 
1776)  we  find  "  to  let  her  tag  after  her." 

TAR — sailor.  2.  108.  The  tars  were 
busied  in  their  necessary  employ ;  The  Dic- 
tionary records  no  occurrence  between  1820 
and  1709. 

VOL.  XI. 


TARTAR-LIKE,  i.ioo.  .  .  .,  what  ap- 
pearance the  ruffian  or  ruffians  had,  who 
had  so  Tartar-like  assaulted  him  ? 

TIME  ENOUGH— /;/ //;w.  2.  74.  .  .  ., 
"  you  are  both  time  enough  to  kill  one,  or 
perhaps  both !" 

TIPTOE.  I.  37.  .  .  .,  and  to  go,  .  .  ., 
on  his  tip-toes  to  a  young  lady's  room  door; 
2.  27.  Report  stood  tiptoe  to  know  the 
author  of  her  misfortune,  .  .  .  Neve 
quotes :  "  With  tip-toe  step  Vice  silently 
succeeds." 

TOO — to,  accented,  as  in  "  for  'tis  their 
nature  to "  {do  so),  i.  30.  .  .  .,  they 
could  not,  or  rather  would  not,  bring  too  the 
vessel ; 

TREPAN — entrap,  and  not  the  operation 
known  as  Trpicrt?,  PRISTS.  2.  21.  .  .  ., 
by  acting  in  iniquity,  the  performance  of 
trepanning  Miss  Colville,  ...  93.  ... ; 
— owing  to  his  using  no  acts  to  trepan  the 
unwary  in  bargains  of  advantage  and  over- 
reaching, 

\NOOl.VA.CK—woolpack- like.  2.  122. 
.   .    .,    (an  awful  layer  of  woolpack  forms,) 

Overset  occurs  Vol.  2.  p,  129.  Neve  quotes 
it  as  Cowperian,  and  many  other  compounds 
in  over.  We  have  just  seen  "  overreaching." 
In  the  preface  there  is  "  overstept,"  Vol.  2. 
79,  "overheated,"  129,  "overboard,"  "  over- 
flowing." 

Experts  in  Cowperian  prose  will,  on  perus- 
ing these  volumes,  very  likely  find  other 
proofs  that  my  suggestion  in  his  favour  is 
reasonable.  His  style  in  writing  a  novel  for 
perusal  at  Court  would  differ  from  that  used 
in  private  letters,  not  intended  for  publication. 


Dn  a  €\xx\m%  ^tone  (Crating: 
recently  DiscotietcD  at  T5rat)forti= 


By  W.  G.  Collins. 


^URING  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
*^*  1 913*  some  workmen  who  were 
employed  by  Dr.  H.  C  Tayler,  of 
the  Abbey  House,  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  in  restoring  the  more  ancient  part  of 
his  dwelling,  came  across  an  old  stone  grating, 
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buried  about  2  feet  below  the  floor  of  a 
modern  stable.  When  Dr.  Tayler  heard  of 
the  discovery,  he  communicated  the  facts  to 
Mr.  A.  W.  N.  Burder,  F.S.A.,  and  also  to  the 
present  writer,  in  order  that  the  relic  might 
be  examined,  and  a  record  made  of  it  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  of  sufficient  importance. 

Upon  inspection  the  visible  part  of  the 
grating  was  found  to  consist  of  a  rectangular 
framework,  3  feet  long  and  10  inches  wide 
internally,  formed  of  strips  of  stone  as 
follows  :  On  the  west  side  (W  on  plan,  Fig  II) 
is  a  slab  3  feet  3  inches  in  length,  10  inches 
deep,  and  4  inches  in  thickness ;  this  is 
placed  on  its  edge,  and  on  each  of  its  sides. 


The  transverse  bars  (see  Fig.  Ill)  are 
eleven  in  number,  being  10  inches  long, 
2  inches  wide,  and  4f  inches  deep  ;  as  they 
taper  slightly  downwards,  the  length  at  the 
bottom  is  rather  less.  At  the  lower  ends  of 
the  bars  notches  are  formed,  and  these  act 
as  shoulders,  which  rest  on  the  stops  in  the 
grooves  of  the  west  side  (W),  while  on  the 
east  the  tapering  bars  are  kept  in  position 
by  pressure  only.  As  the  work  is  very  uneven 
and  no  two  bars  are  alike,  merely  average 
dimensions  are  given. 

Below  the  grating,  and  something  less  than 
it  as  regards  length,  there  is  a  pit  about 
20   inches    deep,   having    for  its   floor  the 


II.  PLAN 


acAL  e  roK  I  MI 


at  the  top,  a  number  of  shallow  vertical 
grooves  are  wrought.  These  are  4  inches 
long,  i|-  inches  wide,  and  rather  more  than 
the  latter  distance  apart ;  they  are  almost 
semicircular  in  section,  and  have  the  lower 
ends  made  level  so  as  to  form  stops  (see  W, 
Fig.  I).  The  ends  of  the  slab  are  slanting, 
and  rest  upon  abutments  of  oolitic  limestone, 
which  are  carried  across  the  opening  and 
constitute  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
frame  (Fig.  II,  N  and  S).  ^The  eastern  side 
(E,  Fig.  II),  which  is  equal  to  W  in  length,  is 
made  up  of  two  irregular  pieces  of  stone,  very 
roughly  wrought,  and  having  grooves  on  the 
inner  side  only,  which  pass  right  down  through 
the  strip,  so  that  there  are  no  stops. 


natural  rock,  which  was  made  smooth  and 
level  for  the  purpose ;  three  of  its  sides,  north, 
south,  and  east,  respectively,  are  built  of 
ordinary  limestone,  but  the  fourth  or  west 
side  was  probably  removed  when  the  site 
of  the  modern  stable  that  now  stands  over 
it  was  being  prepared.  A  fair  inference 
respecting  the  former  position  of  the  missing 
side  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  both 
edges  of  the  slab  W  are  similarly  furnished 
with  grooves,  although  on  the  west  these 
appear  at  present  to  be  useless.  As  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  sectional  elevation 
(Fig.  I),  the  lower  part  of  slab  W  has  been 
roughly  hewn  to  the  form  of  an  arch- 
shaped  opening. 
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It  thus  appears  that  originally  the 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  pit,  about  3  feet 
long  and  2  feet  wide,  covered  with  a  grating 
of  two  parallel  sets  of  stone  bars,  each  set 
resting  on  side-strips,  and  supported  across 
the  middle  of  the  pit  by  the  slab  W.  The 
western  half  of  the  pit,  with  its  side-strip  and 
eleven  bars,  has  been  at  some  time  obliter- 
ated. While  the  material  of  the  substructure 
and  the  ends  N  and  S,  consisting  of  the  usual 
oolitic  limestone  of  the  district,  could  easily 
be  identified,  it  was  otherwise  with  the  bars 
and  the  longer  sides  ;  therefore,  in  order  that 
correct  information  respecting  these  parts 
should  be  obtained,  samples  were  taken  from 
the  bars  and  side-strips  and  forwarded  to 
Mr.  T.  C.  Cantrill,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  who  kindly  undertook  to  examine 
the  stone,  to  suggest  whence  it  was  obtained, 
and,  further,  to  investigate  a  certain  red 
coloration  that  occurs  (in  the  writer's 
opinion)  mainly  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
stone  bars  of  the  grating.  Mr.  Cantrill 
reports  as  follows  : 

"  The  stone  of  which  you  enclose  samples 
is  a  micaceous  grey  fine-grained  sandstone, 
very  friable,  and  tending  to  fall  to  powder. 
It  is  almost  certainly  a  Coal  Measure  rock, 
and  was  probably  obtained  from  the  Pennant 
Grit  of  the  Bristol  Coalfield.  The  Pennant 
Grit  crops  out  at  intervals  along  a  tract  of 
country  running  northward  from  Holcombe 
(six  miles  westof  Frome),  through  Hallatrow, 
Brislington,  Hanham  and  Willsbridge,  by 
Mangotsfield  and  Stapleton,  Frampton 
Cotterell,  Yate  Common  and  Iron  Acton,  to 
Rangeworthy  near  VVickwar,  in  the  north — a 
distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles.  None  of 
these  places  is  less  than  twelve  miles  from 
Bradford-on-Avon;  but  three  miles  west  of 
Bath  a  somewhat  nearer  exposure  of  Pen- 
nant Grit  occurs  at  Corston,  in  the  Avon 
Valley.  This  source,  therefore,  may  be  the 
one  that  yielded  the  stone  for  the  bars  and 
side-strips  of  the  grating. 

"Some  of  the  samples  you  send,  instead 
of  being  grey,  are  pinkish-red  in  colour,  while 
others  show  intermediate  tints.  One  large 
piece  is  grey  on  one  side  and  red  on  the 
other.  These  samples  make  it  clear  that  the 
original  colour  of  the  stone,  when  quarried, 
was  grey  j  and  that  the  grey  colour  has  been 
in  places  altered   to  red  by  the   thorough 


oxidation  of  the  contained  iron-compounds. 
I  do  not  think  that,  in  the  case  under  in- 
vestigation, any  other  agency  than  fire  would 
do  this.  I  have  subjected  fragments  of  the 
grey  stone  to  the  prolonged  action  of  intense 
heat,  and  find  that  they  become  similarly 
reddened.  As  you  observed  this  reddened 
condition  to  be  more  prevalent  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  bars  of  the  grating,  and  as  the  pit 
below  contained  ashes,  I  think  we  have  here 
an  example  of  the  well-known  reddening 
effect  of  fire  upon  stone  in  which  partially 
oxidized  compounds  of  iron  are  present. 

"  Apart  from  colour,  I  can  detect  no 
difference  between  the  samples  submitted, 
and  conclude  that  they  all  came  from  one 
and  the  same  quarry." 

After  considering  the  structure  and  con- 
stituent materials  of  the  apparatus,  two 
questions  naturally  arose :  first,  what  was  its 
use  ?  and,  second,  when  was  it  made  ?  Nothing 
could  be  definitely  settled  respecting  the  use 
of  the  structure  ;  from  the  first  it  was  thought 
that  it  might  be  a  subsidence-tank  for  the 
reception  of  surface  drainage  ;  but  there  was 
no  outlet  connected  with  the  three  sides 
that  remain ;  and  as  the  fourth  side  when 
existent  was  adjacent  to  higher  ground,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  let  the 
water  off  in  that  direction.  Further,  as 
before  mentioned,  the  bars  of  the  grating 
seem  to  be  affected  by  fire,  and  at  the  time  of 
discovery  the  pit  was  full  of  ashes,  charred 
wood  and  coal. 

In  connection  with  the  probable  date  the 
inquiry  was  more  successful.  From  the  out- 
set, opinions  regarding  the  period  of  construc- 
tion were  divided.  Mr.  Burder  suggested  that 
the  date  was  Tudor;  but  to  the  writer  it 
seemed  inconceivable  that  any  man  should 
choose  to  employ  such  an  intractable  material 
as  sandstone  in  order  to  make  a  grating,  at  a 
time  when  metal  was  abundant  and  artificers 
were  skilful.  One  could  only  suppose  that 
such  a  choice  was  dictated  by  necessity ;  and 
since  that  necessity  would  be  more  likely  to 
exist  during  an  unsetded  and  remote  era, 
there  was  consequently  a  possibility  that  the 
work  might  have  been  fashioned  at  some  very 
early  period. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  the  structure  remained 
hidden  in  the  darkest  part  of  a  stable,  and  a 
glimpse  of  anything  below  the  surface  was 
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barely  possible,  this  idea  of  early  origin  was 
maintained.  After  a  time,  however,  the 
requirements  of  the  builders  rendered  removal 
necessary,  and  then,  when  the  apparatus  was 
brought  out  into  full  daylight,  the  truth  was 
indeed  revealed.  Although  the  lower  part  of 
the  western  slab  was  found  to  be  devoid  of 
any  characteristic  feature  except  a  rudely- 
wrought  arch-shaped  opening,  this  was,  how- 
ever, quite  distinctive.  A  slight  straightness 
in  the  highest  part,  and  an  eviderit  reinforce- 
ment of  curvature  near  the  impost-line, 
declared  the  period  of  the  work  as  certainly 
as  if  the  date  had  been  inscribed  on  the  face 
of  the  stone,  and  that  date,  as  Mr.  Burder 
had  surmised,  is  Tudor  or  late  Perpendicular 
(see  Fig.  I). 

By  the  initiated  this  will  be  easily  under- 
stood ;  but  others  whose  studies  have  not  in- 
cluded Gothic  art  may  like  to  have  laid  before 
them  a  short  account  of  the  feature  that 
settled  a  difficult  question  so  conclusively. 

During  "  Perpendicular  "  times  the  archi- 
tects were  imbued  with  a  great  love  of  clear- 
space — i.e.,  large  openings,  lofty  and  wide 
arches,  doors,  windows,  etc.  As  builders 
were  skilful,  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  designers  to  an  extent  that  even 
at  the  present  time  excites  astonishment. 
One  writer  has  remarked  that  "Perpen- 
dicular" architects  "wished  to  poise  their 
ponderous  vaults  of  stone  on  walls  of  fragile 
glass."  Parker  in  a  more  prosaic  fashion 
writes  :  "  These  late  windows  had  great  width 
in  proportion  to  their  height,  and  were  placed 
so  near  together  that  the  strength  of  the 
building  entirely  depended  on  the  but- 
tresses."" Now,  the  latest  development  of 
these  ideas  led  to  the  employment  of  huge 
approximately  square  -  headed  openings, 
crowned  with  arches  so  flat  that  often 
they  seemed  to  be,  not  arches  at  all,  but 
rather  lintels.  When  designing  these  flat 
forms,  it  was  found  difficult  to  arrange  a 
series  of  curves  that  would  suit  all  degrees 
of  depression.  Double-  and  three-centred 
curves,  as  seen  over  the  west  doorway  of  Brad- 
ford Church  (P^igs.  IV  and^V),  were  often 
used,  also  the  elliptical  curve  as  in  the  vaulted 
ceiling  of  Bath  Abbey  ;t  but  these  were  not 

•  Parker,  Study  oj  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  172. 
t  Bloxam,    Gothic    Architecture,    ninth    edition, 
p.  276. 


satisfactory,  so  another  and  most  ingenious 
arrangement,  known  as  the  "Tudor  "  or  "  four- 
centred"  arch,  was  devised  and  generally 
adopted.  Reference  to  Fig.  VI  will  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  how  the  various  curves 
are  described  from  four  different  centres;* 
and  it  will  be  obvious  that  by  lengthening  the 
radii  of  the  inner  curves,  and  at  the  same 
time  shortening  those  on  the  outside,  any 
degree  of  flatness  may  be  obtained.t  As  the 
form  of  this  arch  is  very  distinct  and  the  lime 
of  its  use  fairly  definite,  its  occurrence  supplies 
a  limit  to  the  antiquity  of  any  work  with 
which  it  is  intimately  connected. 

It  was  now  felt  that,  as  local  inquirers  had 
done  their  best,  the  opinion  of  other  and 
good  authorities  might  be  sought ;  and  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Goddard  and  Mr.  Harold 
Brakspear  were  invited  to  come  to  Bradford 
in  order  to  examine  the  relic.  Unfortunately 
the  first-named  gentleman  could  not  attend  ; 
but  on  December  6,  19 13,  Mr.  Brakspear 
came,  and  met  Mr.  Burder  and  the  present 
writer.  After  carefully  looking  over  the 
structure,  Mr,  Brakspear  imparted  much  use- 
ful information,  stating,  amongst  other  items, 
that  although  stone  gratings  are  rare,  yet  there 
are  some  others  in  existence ;  and  he  more 
especially  described  an  example  to  be  seen  at 
Fountains  Abbey,  where  it  remains  in  the 
corner  of  a  kitchen.  This,  however,  has  no 
pit  underneath ;  but  as  it  is  very  near  a  river, 
with  which  there  is  a  connection,  any  deposit 
that  falls  through  the  bars  is  swept  away  at 
intervals  by  the  water.  The  stone  bars  at 
Fountains  Abbey  are  much  farther  apart  than 
those  of  the  Bradford  grating,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  was  intended  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  all  kinds  of  kitchen  refuse. 

When  attention  was  directed  to  the  superior 
workmanship  of  slab  W,  Mr.  Brakspear 
suggested  that  it  might  have  been  wrought 
at  the  quarry  by  skilful  workmen,  while  the 
opposite  side,  E,  was  possibly  made  by 
ordinary  masons.  Respecting  the  arch-shaped 
opening  of  slab  W,  Mr.  Burder  remarked 
that  "  it  was  perhaps  originally  intended  for 
some  other  purpose  which  required  such  a 
feature,   but  afterwards   the  first    intention 

*  Centres  3  and  4  are  beyond  the  intersection  of 
the  radii. 

f  Rickman,  Gothic  Architecture,  fifth  edition, 
p.  SI. 
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might  have  been  given  up,  and  the  slab  turned 
to  account  in  connection  with  the  grating." 
The  fact  that  a  small  portion  of  the  edge  of 
the  opening  is  chamfered,  pointing  as  it  does 
to  unfinished  work,  certainly  seems  to  support 
this  view,  and  it  may  further  be  noted  that 
the  slab  with  its  slanting  ends  (see  Fig.  I)  does 
not  merely  rest  on  supports  in  the  fashion  of 
a  simple  beam,  but  carries  the  weight  of  itself 
and  Its  load  as  a  thrust  against  the  abutments, 
and  thus  acts  in  part  as  an  arch.  Its  function 
as  a  beam  would  not  be  much  impaired  by 
the  opening,  which  would  diminish  the  weight 
of  the  slab,  and  also  allow  greater  space  in 
the  pit  beneath. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  paper  it  is 
stated  that  Dr.  H.  C.  Tayler  was  restoring  the 
more  ancient  part  of  his  house ;  this  is  the 
remaining  portion  of  a  dwelling  that  Leland 
saw  and  alluded  to  as  follows:  "There  is  a 
very  fair  house  of  the  building  of  one  Horton 
a  riche  clothier,  at  the  north  est  part  by  the 
Chirch.  This  Horton's  wife  yet  lyvith."* 
As  Leland  visited  Bradford  a.d.  1538- 1540, 
and  speaks  of  the  builder's  wife  as  yet  living, 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  Thomas  Horton 
who  died  in  1530  was  the  individual  referred 
to.  Further,  as  the  stone  grating  when  found 
was  only  a  yard  or  two  from  the  old  building 
above-mentioned,  and  the  date  of  the  arch- 
shaped  opening  agrees  with  that  of  the  house 
in  being  early  sixteenth-century,  one  may 
conclude  that  the  grating  was  an  adjunct  to 
the  "very  fair  house"  built  by  Horton  and 
described  by  Leland. 

Readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Tayler 
has  had  this  interesting  example  of  ancient 
work  carefully  reconstructed,  and  placed  in 
a  corner  of  his  garden  not  far  from  its  original 
position. 

*  Wilts/lire  A)-chczological Magazine,  vol.  i.,  p.  1-^8. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  that  Abbey  House  is 
situated  in  Church  Street,  about  50  yards  north-east 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  Bradford-on-Avon. 


C6e  Eoman  iaoaD0  of  tf)e  mest 

Eining,  more  patticularlp  in 

Ctatien. 

By  Francis  Villv,  M.D. 
{Concluded  from  p.  13.) 


OR  the  next  one-third  of  a  mile 
through  the  fields  the  traces  are  so 
faint  that  they  cannot  fairly  be 
said  to  exist,  and  then  almost 
in  the  same  line  we  again  get  signs  of  the 
ridge  (much  cut  up  by  worn  tracks),  across 
a  small  piece  of  open  moor,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  beacon  site,  at  a  little 
above  the  800  feet  level.  In  a  very  short 
distance  it  must  have  been  joined  by  Green- 
gate  Lane  (the  old  turnpike),  which,  coming 
through  Long  Preston  village,  crosses  the 
moors  at  about  the  1,000  feet  level,  and 
descends  into  Settle.  So  far  as  the  ground 
permits,  Roman  laying -out  seems  to  be 
shown  beyond  the  junction,  and  at  one  place 
there  is  a  faint  trace  of  an  older  engineered 
road  at  the  side.  This  is  the  road  followed 
by  Ogilby  and  Warburton  (Map  of  Yorkshire, 
1720),  the  present  main  road  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  being  quite  recent ;  and  there  is  but 
little  reason  to  doubt  its  Roman  origin  for 
the  last  three  miles.  A  very  interesting 
piece  of  documentary  evidence  exists  con- 
cerning the  stretch  from  Long  Preston 
Church. 

I  take  the  following  extract  from  a  most 
able  lecture  by  the  late  John  Thompson, 
Esq.,  reported  in  the  Craven  Pioneer  (Febru- 
ary 12,  1876) :  "  It  was  about  the  year  1600 
that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  enclose 
the  open  commons  above  the  village.  I 
have  an  agreement  without  "date,  but  which 
must  be  from  1590  to  1600,  containing  the 
names  of  thirty-six  owners  of  property,  and 
this  confirms  the  old  tradition  that  there  used 
to  be  thirty-six  tenements  in  the  village.  It 
is  entitled  '  A  Boke  of  the  framing  of  the 
Overends  of  Long-preston  into  three  severall 
parts.'  After  reciting  the  extent  of  each 
person's  claim,  it  begins  with:  'An  agree- 
ment and  conclusion  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  end  of  Long-preston  concerning 
the  division  of  our  out  moors  provides  that 
the  Queen's-street,  that  is  the  old  road  to 
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Settle,  shall  be  six  gaddes  *  wide  [60  feet,  a 
very  liberal  allowance],  who  shall  make  the 
fence  between  Settle  and  us,  and  between  us 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  town.'  " 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Ogilby's  road  was  the  new  road  in  1600. 
That  is  to  say,  the  present  old  road  was  not 
the  Queen's  Street.  Nor  is  there  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  third  road  ever  existed  over 
the  moors  to  Settle ;  and  the  Roman  form  of 
that  just  followed,  together  with  the  existence 
of  what  appear  to  be  the  marks  of  its  old 
fences  about  60  feet  apart,  taken  along  with 
the  name  Street,  seem  to  show  conclusively 
that  the  Queen's  Street  was  in  1600  the  name 
of  this  Roman  road,  at  least  hereabouts.  The 
line  must  have  been  broken  by  the  church 
long  before  that  date,  and  no  doubt  the  high- 
way was  given  up  and  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion soon  after. 

Winding  down  the  hill  into  Ribblesdale 
again,  past  Upper  Settle  (the  original  part  of 
the  town,  which  may  have  been  partly  along- 
side the  road,  though  the  green  and  the  bulk 
of  its  houses  lie  a  little  away),  the  older 
turnpike  makes  straight  for  the  river  and  the 
continuation  towards  Lawkland,  turning  off 
almost  at  right  angles  to  cross  by  the  upper 
bridge,  and  so  traverse  Giggleswick.  But 
the  road  is  known  to  have  once  crossed  at  a 
lower  level  (more  or  less  in  a  straight  line) 
at  Kendalman's  ford  ;  and  King's  Mill  Lane 
together  with  a  disused  lane  leading  from 
the  western  bank  probably  mark  the  line 
approximately.  Farther  on  an  old  road  has 
been  found  in  the  fields  (much  in  the  same 
direction)  a  little  south  of  the  Vicarage; 
probably  this  was  a  piece.  Giggleswick 
being  thus  passed  to  the  south,  the  mediaeval 
main  roadt  over  the  High  Rigg  (at  about 
750  feet)  via  Lawkland  is  fallen  into  exactly, 
and  the  undeviating  way  in  which  it  crosses 
ridge  after  ridge  at  once  suggests  Roman 
design.  The  narrowed  remains  of  a  good 
engineered  road,  partly  cut  away  in  remaking 
this  road,  lie  to  its  south,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond  the  hostel.  The  material  is 
still  10  inches  thick,  with  a  ckmber,  but  only 
11-^-  feet  wide.     Roman  coins  and  a  terret 

*  A  gad,  or  goad,  seems  to  have  been  a  slightly 
variable  measure  of  9  or  10  feet  (Wright's  Dialect 
Dictionary) . 

t  This  road  is  followed  by  Ogilby  and  Warburton ; 
not  by  the  first  turnpike. 


have  been  found  close  by,  and  an  eighteenth- 
century  writer  in  the  Gentleman'' s  Magazine 
describes  a  Roman  road  as  being  visible 
from  the  find-spot  on  the  moors  above 
Sawkland,  which  must  be  a  misprint  for 
Lawkland  (  Yorkshire  ArcJuvological  Journal^ 
1912,  p.  237). 

There  are  some  signs  of  a  road  having 
turned  off  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  High  Rigg  hereabouts, 
pointing  pretty  much  for  Cross  Streets,  one 
and  a  half  miles  away  ;  but  if  we  except  this 
name  and  G.  Stamford  (Warburton's  map), 
near  Austwick,  I  know  of  no  traces  for  five 
and  a  half  miles.  Probably  after  negotiating 
the  morasses  of  the  Fen  Beck  by  such  a  turn 
to  the  norths  and  then  a  resumption  of  its 
old  direction,  it  kept  a  little  south  of  both 
Austwick  and  Clapham,  and  it  then  seems  to 
be  represented  by  a  road  beginning  one 
and  a  quarter  miles  north-west  of  Clapham 
Station,  slight  traces  of  which  in  an  en- 
gineered form  can  be  followed  back  for  a 
few  yards  across  the  common.  This  road  is 
in  two  straight  or  almost  straight  lengths, 
with  a  turn  on  high  ground  (582  feet),  where 
it  crosses  the  present  main  Kendal  road,  the 
second  length  passing  Goat  Gap  and  Whinny 
Mire,  where  it  is  a  boundary  for  a  short 
distance.  This  second  length  in  its  present 
form  is  an  almost  disused  part  of  the  turn- 
pike dating  soon  after  1820,  but  Greenwood's 
map  (1817)  as  well  as  the  ground  show 
that  something  was  present  previously.  In 
addition  there  are  suggestions  (already  noted) 
of  a  Roman  origin,  and  it  points  almost 
directly  to  what  is  apparently  the  next  piece. 

After  a  break  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  some 
200  yards  are  apparently  present  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Greta,  near  Lundholme, 
Ingleton,  where  a  cambered  terrace  passes 
between  a  series  of  irregular  and  slight 
earthworks.*  It  is  about  150  yards  long 
and  25  feet  wide,  the  northern  third  being 
destroyed  in  places  by  a  hollow  way.  Ex- 
cavation shows  the  remains,  though  now 
only  16  feet  wide  where  cut,  to  consist  of 

*  Recent  excavation  has  proved  these  earthworks 
to  be  of  the  mediaeval  period — dating  perhaps  from 
about  A.  D.  1300  to  1600;  but  they  are  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  road  in  a  way  to  suggest  that  they 
were  planned  with  reference  to  a  thoroughfare  already 
in  existence  {Yorkshire  Archaological  Journal,  1914, 
p.  308). 
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the  usual  gravel  and  boulders  i  foot  thick, 
and  with  a  camber.  Farther  on  the  hollow 
winds  a  little  to  the  left,  but  perhaps  the  gravel 
can  be  found  for  some  50  yards  straight  on, 
apparently  to  fall  into  the  Kendal  road  at  its 
junction  with  the  Burton  road. 

This  is  clearly  a  very  ancient  road,  and 
has  Roman  features.  The  old  turnpike 
passed  farther  north  along  the  flanks  of 
Ingleborough,  and  there  is  no  record  of  a 
road  hereabouts.  But  its  date  needs  further 
proof,  and  it  is  the  last  distinct  evidence  yet 
found.  For  the  most  part  the  Kendal  road 
on  to  the  Devil's  Bridge  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
is  very  direct,  though  not  straight  in  detail. 
Warburton,  though  he  connects  it  wrongly, 
and  one  does  not  know  his  evidence,  plainly 
marks  it  as  an  invisible  Roman  road.  The 
crossing  of  the  Lune  is  of  great  age.  Pontage 
was  granted  in  1275.  And  (in  the  way  to 
which  we  are  now  used)  the  present  road 
turns  away  thence  to  Kirkby,  and  then 
returns  approximately  to  the  old  line,  some 
traces  probably  showing  that  once  there  has 
been  a  direct  way  missing  the  town.  Fer- 
guson and  Cowper's  Archaeological  Survey 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  records  a 
road,  "  camp,"  and  altar,  from  here ;  but  I 
can  find  no  definite  particulars,  and  there 
may  be  a  confusion  with  Overburrow.  If 
this  tracing  is  right,  that  fort  was  passed 
about  one  mile  to  the  right,  and  the  road  from 
Ribchester  was  crossed  close  to  Kirkby 
railway-station.  Although  the  evidence 
hereabouts  is  by  no  means  definite,  every- 
thing seems  to  point  to  this  being  the  proper 
line  along  which  search  should  be  made  for 
the  continuation  of  the  road  which  can  be 
said  with  certainty  to  have  passed  Long 
Preston,  and  almost  with  certainty  to  be 
traceable  to  a  little  beyond  Giggleswick. 

J^oad  II.  (eastward  from  Ribchester,  past 
the  fort  at  Elslack,  and  perhaps  to  Aid- 
borough). — A  glance  at  the  map  at  once 
brings  two  points  to  our  notice:  (i)  The 
way  in  which  the  length  of  this  road  already 
recognized  (to  Skipton)  lines  up  with  the 
more  eastern  recognized  piece  (from  about 
three  miles  north  of  Ilkley),  from  which  it  is 
only  separated  by  eight  and  a  half  miles, 
suggests  that  a  link  has  previously  been 
missed.  Various  writers  have  supposed  a 
more  or  less  direct  connection,  apparently 


chiefly  on  the  strength  of  this  lining  up;  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  of  them  was  aware 
that  meagre  fragments  exist.  (2)  The  proof 
that  the  road  north-westwards  from  Ilkley 
was  continued  in  its  original  direction  as  a 
through  road  gives  some  presumption  to  the 
like  effect. 

To  follow  the  traces  in  some  detail,  the 
course  for  the  most  part  is  known  and  laid 
down  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  to  a 
point  about  one  mile  east  of  Elslack.  Mr. 
P.  Ross  {^Bradford  Antiquary,  19 13,  p.  48) 
gives  slight  traces  for  about  one  mile  farther  ; 
then,  after  a  gap  of  about  one  and  a  half 
miles,  the  Broughton  road,  entering  and 
passing  through  Skipton  as  Swadford  and 
Newmarket  Streets,  nearly  straight  for  one 
mile,  and  only  a  very  little  north  of  the 
previous  and  succeeding  signs,  almost  cer- 
tainly represents  it.  The  road  is  an  old  one 
(it  is  marked  as  a  branch  by  Ogilby),  and 
the  slight  deviation  from  the  straight  can  be 
well  accounted  for  by  a  natural  desire  to 
avoid  several  crossings  of  the  Wilderness  Beck 
and  the  bad  ground  on  its  south  bank.  This 
beck  was  passed  just  above  the  place  chosen 
by  Road  I.,  and  thence  our  road  is  repre- 
sented by  a  now  disused  lane  easily  followed 
over  Sun  moor  (now  all  cultivated),  and 
onwards  across  the  present  main  road  to 
Ilkley  just  before  the  second  milestone  from 
Skipton,  to  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
west  of  Draughton,  where  it  merges  in  the 
main  road. 

This  old  lane,  referred  to  as  the  Hurs  or 
Hurze  Lane  in  the  Acts  to  which  the  main 
road  is  due  (1781  and  1802  :  it  was  built  in 
1803),  can  be  proved  as  of  considerable 
antiquity  by  documentary  evidence ;  for  it  is 
marked  either  complete  or  in  part  on  an 
estate  map  of  1757  at  Skipton  Castle,  one  of 
1 731  in  the  estate  office  at  Bolton  Abbey, 
and  on  a  third  (probably  earlier  still)  in  the 
custody  of  Mr.  Thomas  at  Gargrave ;  and  it 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  repairs  in 
the  local  court-leet  records  of  a  similar  date 
{Ddiwson,  History  of  Skipton,^.  202).  Ogilby, 
passing  from  York  to  Lancaster  via  Bolton 
Bridge  and  Skibeden  (the  present  route), 
does  not  mention  it,  so  that  presumably  in 
his  time  it  formed  a  loop  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  On  the  ground,  however, 
it  is  plainly  much  more  ancient_[than  these 
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particulars  show.  For  the  most  part  it  con- 
sists of  a  comparatively  modern  reconstruc- 
tion, which  where  trenched  was  1 1  feet 
wide  (sometimes  it  is  considerably  wider), 


FIG.  4. 


-ROMAN    ROAD   WEST  OF   DRAUGHTON 
(FROM   THE   SOUTH). 


composed  of  a  thin  and  flat  layer  of  scrap 
limestone  on  an  earthen  bank.  In  other 
places  the  way  is  a  deeply-worn  hollow,  the 
reconstructed  road  sometimes  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  groove,  on  entering  which  it 
may  be  seen  to  contract.  Here  we  have  two 
editions,  one  plainly  older  than  the  other 
and  apparently  not  properly  engineered  at 
all ;  and  there  are  distinct  traces  here  and 
there  (generally  in  the  form  of  an  artificial 
terrace)  of  a  still  older  form,  which  has  been 
20  feet  or  so  wide  and  carefully  planned  and 
constructed.  At  one  place  we  find  all  three 
editions  evident,  the  wide  earliest  road  worn 
deeply  for  part  of  its  width  into  a  hollow 
which  the  latest  way  enters. 

For  over  one  and  a  half  miles  after  passing 
Road  I.  this  line  runs  straight  to  the  north  side 
of  a  hillock  (623  feet),  just  north  of  the  second 
milestone  from  Skipton,  the  full  face  being 
too  steep  for  ascent.  This  is  climbed  with 
a  shght  turn  to  the  south  (here  an  older 
terrace  is  partly  obliterated  by  the  more 
recent  one),  and  from  the  summit  the  whole 
line  is  visible  back  to  the  hills  covering 
Elslack  (four  and  a  half  milds).  No  doubt 
these  have  been  the  laying -out  points. 
There  is  now  a  further  slight  turn  to  the 
south,  and  a  straight  length  of  half  a  mile 
takes  us  to  a  "  nek  "  (680  feet)  half  a  mile 


west  of  Draughton.  Descending  the  farther 
slope,  within  a  breadth  of  about  100  yards 
we  get  all  three  editions,  as  well  as  the 
present  road,  the  earliest  displaying  its 
much  destroyed  structure  here,  and  here 
only  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  characteristic 
form  for  a  few  yards  (Fig.  4).  It  is 
13  feet  wide  (a  neighbouring  trench  showed 
2  feet  of  overlap,  giving  a  total  of  at  least 
15  feet),  with  very  ragged  edges.  As  usual, 
the  materials  are  gravel  and  boulders,  laid 
with  a  camber,  and  still  running  to  12  inches 
in  thickness. 

The  main  road  is  soon  joined,  and  so  far 
the  direction  is  evident ;  but  a  gap  of  two 
and  three-quarter  miles  succeeds  whence 
traces  are  almost  altogether  missing,  and  we 
can  only  assume  the  general  course  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  from  the  position 
and  direction  of  the  broken  ends.  The 
known  eighteenth-century  road  went,  with 
a  bayonet  turn  through  Draughton,  by  Haw 
Pike  to  Bolton  Bridge.  But  the  road  (still 
marked  by  a  footpath)  is  altogether  unlike 
what  we  have  been  following.  A  deviation 
either  north  or  south  is  almost  certain,  and 
the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  latter 
was  chosen,  leaving  Draughton  village  a  trifle 
to  the  north.* 

Examination  of  the  banks  of  the  Wharfe 
just   below  Beamsley  apparently  gives   the 


FIG.  5. — CUTTING,   WITH   RIDGE   ON    EAST   BANK  OK 
WHARFE,   NEAR  BEAMSLEY    (FROM   THE  WEST). 

crossing-point.  On  each  side  a  steep  bank 
blocks  the  approach,  and  that  to  the  east 
has  been  cut  through  at  some   time   by  a 

*  An  old  road   has  certainly  crossed   Draughton 
Beck  on  this  line. 
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broad  and  deep  trench"  (Fig.  5),  the  bottom 
of  which  is  22  feet  wide,  with  a  camber; 
and  on  this  curved  bottom  a  ridge  of  mixed 
gravel  and  earth  has  been  built  up  nearly 


FIG.    6. — RIDGE   ALONE   FROM   PREVIOUS   FIGURE 
(FROM  THE  SOUTH). 

3  feet  thick  (Fig.  6).  Traces  of  a  similar 
cutting  are  visible  across  the  stream,  but  are 
almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  modern 
road.  I  am  fairly  confident  that  this  ridge 
in  the  cutting  is  the  remains  of  our  road, 
(i)  It  lines  up  very  nearly  with  the  road 
from  Beamsley  to  Langbar,  which  road,  we 
can  say  with  apparent  certainty,  must  repre- 
sent the  Roman  road  recoverable  a  little 
farther  on.  Slight  marks  in  the  fields  sug- 
gest part  of  the  connection.  (2)  If  not  the 
road,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  such  a 
considerable  work  should  have  been  designed 
and  carried  out.  (3)  In  dimensions  the 
ridge  corresponds  with  the  road  farther  on. 
(4)  The  natural  obstacles  can  hardly  have 
been  passed  elsewhere  without  leaving  a 
mark.  At  the  same  time  the  ridge  is  so 
steep-sided  and  sharply  rounded  that  it  does 
not  altogether  suggest  a  road.  However, 
there  are  abundant  evidences  of  interference 
with  it  in  the  past,  and  this,  along  with 
changes  due  to  decay,  may  be  held  to 
account  for  the  peculiar  shape. 

*  Fifty-four  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  7  feet  deep 
(minimum). 
VOL,  XI, 


In  some  250  yards,  after  passing  to  the 
south  of  all  but  a  few  outlying  houses,  the 
village  is  left  behind,  and  the  road  thence  to 
Langbar  was  probably  fallen  into  at  about 
100  yards  from  its  origin.  Intermediate  signs 
are  very  slight.  This  road  is  cut  in  the  steep 
side  of  a  hill  on  which  no  other  traces  of  a 
road  exist ;  and  as  the  Roman  road  branches 
from  it  in  one-third  of  a  mile,  it  must  be  that 
road  modernized.  At  that  distance  (roughly) 
a  wide  enclosure  is  entered,  and  signs  of  a 
second  road  appear  almost  at  once  on  the 
south  side.  At  first  these  are  mostly  deeply- 
worn  grooves,  out  after  about  200  yards  they 
can  be  seen  to  have  cut  through  and  almost 
destroyed  a  good  stone-built  road  in  the 
usual  ridge  form.  This  is  only  recognizable 
for  some  50  yards  opposite  Barn  Bower, 
and  then  the  line  continues  directly  up  the 
hill  through  fields  (the  present  road  turning 
off  to  the  left  and  forming  a  loop  for  one- 
third  of  a  mile),  past  the  farm-house  known 
as  Gibbeter,  and  followed  by  a  footpath 
along  a  wall. 

There  are  few  or  no  traces  till  Gibbeter  is 
reached,  when  by  the  side  of  the  buildings 
the  ridge  appears  strongly  for  about  10  yards. 
Fig.  7  shows  a  transverse  clearing  of  its  sur- 
face. Several  unusually  large  stones  have 
plainly  been  the  base  of  a  wall  built  on  the 
road.     The  material  is  the  ordinary  natural 


FIG.    7. — ROMAN    ROAD   AT   GIBBETER    (FROM   THE 

north-east). 

small  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  laid 
with  the  typical  curve,  17^  feet  wide  at  the 
baseband  nearly  3  feet  high.  There  are  no 
further  traces  for  two  field-lengths,  and  then 
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the  steep  face  of  Howber  is  reached,  when 
the  track  at  once  becomes  plain  as  an  over- 
grown cambered  terrace  sweeping  to  the  left 
in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty.  It  can  be 
followed  for  about  200  yards  almost  into 
the  present  road,  which  must  again  be  on 
the  line  until  the  height  (nearly  900  feet)  is 
reached  just  north  of  Beacon  Hill  House, 
between  which  and  the  ridge  of  Beamsley 
Beacon  the  road  probably  passed.  The 
length  of  more  than  a  mile  hither  from  the 
VVharfe  is  a  good  example  of  the  sinuous 
course  adopted  where  a  steep  and  broken  rise 
necessitated  such  a  plan. 

Hence  the  course  was  probably  straight 
or  nearly  so  to  the  high  ground,  two  and  a 
quarter  miles  ahead,  whence  Watling  Street 
is,  or  was  lately,  traceable  eastwards.  The 
signs  over  the  moors  are,  however,  exceed- 
ingly slight.  A  track  with  occasional  evi- 
dences of  an  engineered  road  can  be  followed 
for  half  a  mile  or  so,  but  the  deep  heather 
makes  a  satisfactory  search  almost  impos- 
sible. I  give  this  line  as  the  likeliest,  but  the 
1847  one-inch  Ordnance  Survey  map  marks  a 
Roman  road  branching  from  the  Roman  road 
north  from  Ilkley  at  Raw  or  Bow  Shaw,  and 
pointing  towards  Addingham.  No  signs  exist 
on  the  ground.  To  connect  it  with  the  road 
present  near  Gibbeter  would  mean  very  un- 
necessary winding,  and  that  among  most 
unpleasant  gills  and  bogs.  Finally,  the 
Ordnance  Survey  authorities  know  nothing 
of  the  evidence  for  the  marking;  and  the 
surveyors,  at  any  rate  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, made  full  notes  of  such  things.  The  road 
is  at  the  extreme  edge  of  a  sheet,  and  may 
very  easily  be  due  to  a  slight  confusion  in  the 
cartographer's  mind. 

Having  shown  that  portions  of  a  very 
ancient  road  of  Roman  form,  and  with 
Roman  laying-out  where  the  country  allows 
it,  exist  practically  in  line  with  two  recog- 
nized Roman  roads,  and  help  to  fill  the  gap 
between  them,  I  do  not  propose  to  follow 
the  matter  farther  at  present.  I  will  con- 
clude by  remarking  that  (resembling  Road  I.), 
this  length  just  misses  the  /Original  Skipton, 
and  apparently  both  Draughton  and  Beamsley 
as  well ;  and  it  seems  to  have  made  across  the 
Wharfe  well  below  Bolton  Bridge,  which  has 
been  the  point  adopted  from  the  earliest  times 
with  which  we  have  any  definite  acquaintance. 


In  a  research  covering  such  an  extent  of 
country,  it  must  happen  that  the  inquirer 
receives  help  and  kindness  from  many 
quarters — in  fact,  never  have  I  found  owners 
and  tenants  otherwise  than  most  interested 
and  obliging.  A  few  names  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  way,  and  at  least  certain 
others  must  be  added.  The  Ordnance 
Survey  Authorities  have  repeatedly  put 
themselves  to  much  trouble.  Among  the 
landowners  or  their  agents  the  following 
stand  prominent :  Mr.  R.  B.  Barrett  (for 
Lord  Hothfield),  Mr.  J.  W.  Broughton  (for 
Sir  Matthew  Wilson),  Mr.  A.  Downs  (for  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire),  and  Colonel  Tottie. 
For  help  in  particular  districts  I  am  also 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse 
(Kirkby  Lonsdale),  Mr.  T.  Brayshaw  and 
Mr.  R.  N.  Douglas  (Settle),  Mr.  A.  L. 
Knight  (Beamsley),  Miss  Fawcett  and  the 
Rev.  R.  Shipman  (Long  Preston).  The 
tenants  who  have  allowed  privileges  of  one 
sort  or  another  are  almost  innumerable,  and 
I  trust  that  to  them  a  combined  vote  of 
thanks  will  be  acceptable.  Mr.  J.  J.  Brigg, 
Mr.  R.  Butterfield,  and  Dr.  Rowe,  have  often 
helped  me  in  a  general  way. 


Cbe  antiquary's  jSote=T5ook. 

CHARITIES    IN    WINCHESTER    IN 

THE  TIME  OF  HENRY  I.,  KING 

STEPHEN,  AND  BISHOP 

HENRY  DE  BLOIS. 

OME  time  since  we  drew  attention 
in  the  columns  of  the  Hampshire 
Chronicle  (by  the  kindness  of  the 
proprietor)  to  the  very  laudable 
intention  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  various  later 
charities  amalgamated  therewith  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  to  place  in  the  porch  of  the 
ancient  chapel  a  commemorative  tablet  of, 
and  to,  the  founders  and  benefactors.  This 
duty  was  delayed  in  order  to  solve  a 
doubt  which  had  arisen  consequent  on  the 
mention  in  a  survey  of  Winchester,  by  order 
of  de  Blois,  of  a  Hospital  of  St.  John,  and 
whether  it  has  any  connection  with  that  of 
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St.  John  the  Baptist.  Leland,  the  King's 
antiquary,  tells  in  his  Itinerary,  that  he  saw 
in  the  ruined  chapel  and  charnel-house  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  close  to  St.  John's,  a 
statue  of  St.  Brinstan,  Bishop  931-934,  who 
was  said  to  be  the  founder  of  St.  John's. 
Milner  also  mentions  this  tradition.  The 
matter  could  only  be  solved  by  consulting 
the  Liber  Winton  and  de  Blois  Survey,  pre- 
served in  London.  The  latter  was  made  by 
the  order  of  de  Blois  in  1148,  and  most  of 
the  lands,  etc.,  are  arranged  under  the  head 
of  High  Street. 

Miss  Lewis,  a  lady  who  is  at  home  in 
record  work,  has  made  for  the  Trustees  a 
translation  and  transcript,  which  they  have 
kindly  permitted  us  to  peruse.  There  are 
included  in  it  many  interesting  and  note- 
worthy things  about  the  city  in  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror's  son  and  grandson.  The 
tradition  as  to  St.  Brinstan's  foundation  is 
disposed  of  by  the  Survey,  which  specifically 
mentions  only  two  hospitals,  (i)  that  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
and  (2)  that  of  St.  Cross.  De  Blois  entrusted 
the  administration  of  St.  Cross  to  the  Knights, 
who  had  property  in  Winchester  and  a  Fre- 
ceptory  at  Baddesley.  The  title  of  the  MS. 
of  the  Survey  runs  thus  :  "  This  is  the  Survey 
of  Winchester  lands— every  one  holding 
lands,  and  how  much  he  holds,  and  from 
whomsoever  he  holds  it,  and  how  much  each 
one  pays.  Taken  at  Winchester  by  command 
of  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1 148."  The  Liber  Winton  proves  the 
existence  of  charities  in  Winchester  in 
Henry  L's  reign— ^.^.,  "The  House  of  Vul- 
card  rendered  custom  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor.  It  is  now  held  by 
Osbert  Thiard,  who  tenders  8d.  to  the  King, 
and  he  has  placed  there  five  small  houses, 
partly  on  the  King's  highway,  and  he  made 
these  for  the  lodging  of  paupers  for  the  love 
of  God."  These  houses  were  extra  partem 
vuest  (query  ivest).  In  the  same  locality 
also  a  piece  of  waste  land,  on  which  five 
houses  were  built,  and  one  is  for  a  hospital 
for  the  love  of  God.  The  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  held  land  in  Wongar 
(Middle  Brook)  Street,  or  Colebrook  Street, 
also  extra  the  south  gate,  and  a  piece  of 
waste  land,  which  the  monks  (query  St. 
Swithun)  have  for  a  hospital.     These  are  the 


earliest  charities  of  the  city.  From  the  survey 
of  de  Blois  we  make  the  following  selection  : 
Old  leases  down  to  the  nineteenth  century 
specify  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  Westgate. 
There  was  a  lodge  within  the  gate  in  the 
Survey.  Robert  Mark  paid  20s.  to  the 
hospital,  presumably  St.  Cross.  The  entry 
as  to  Queen  Emma's  gift  to  God  and  Holy 
Church  (which  sanctuary  stood  where  Miss 
Pamplin's  splendid  and  very  early  Tudor 
mansion  and  hostel  is,  the  gem  of  High 
Street)  is  worth  quoting:  "The  Godebieta 
land  has  always  been  free  and  is  free.  There 
are  there  hard  by  the  King's  highway  six 
butchers'  blocks,  from  which  the  King  has 
from  each  a  penny  every  week,  except  in 
Lent.  Martin's  wife  has  one  of  them,  and 
renders  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Swithun  5s.,  and 
she  has  each  week  i|d.,  except  in  Lent  and 
the  three  annual  festivals."  The  old  church 
that  stood  where  now  is  the  store  built  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Carter,  and  which  was  demolished 
at  the  Reformation  as  ruinous,  etc.,  per- 
petuated in  its  dedication  the  Flesh  Shambles, 
St.  Peter  in  Macellis.  From  its  tower  rang 
curfew  till  removed  to  the  Guildhall,  opposite 
God  Begot.  The  Balcheus  for  thieves  and 
debtors  is  alluded  to.  It  was  in  Jewry  Street. 
The  Guildhall  is  mentioned  as  paying  to  the 
Bishop  house  gafal  from  John  FitzRalph, 
who  received  therefrom  los.,  and  in  another 
entry  John  for  Guildhall  pays  the  Bishop 
Ss.  8|d.,  and  receives  28s. 

The  Survey  affords  some  information  as  to 
trades  and  tradesmen — e.g.,  Adefy,  shoe- 
maker ;  Alard,  Richard,  and  Thurstein  are 
all  styled  "  acularius "  (query,  were  they 
embroiderers  ?);  Roger,  the  oxherd  ;  Robert 
the  ointment-seller.  Silvester  has  a  certain 
woman  in  his  house,  who  has  his  chattels, 
and  brews.  Her  name  is  Giboda,  and  she 
has  IIS.  Lanson,  moneyer  or  banker.  Bald- 
win, baker,  paid  a  quit  rent  to  the  Bishop  of 
two  pounds  of  pepper,  recalling  the  pepper- 
corn in  old  leases.  Lewi,  seller  of  linen 
cloth  in  his  shop.  Geranus  Butler  was  a 
smith,  for  he  had  forges,  as  did  Roger  Hay. 
Osmuda  and  her  servants  worked  two  brew- 
houses.  Hudo  held  the  Bishop's  mill. 
Finally,  we  have  Cit,  the  cordwainer.  The 
de  Port  family  are  mentioned,  also  a  de 
Tracey,  whether  a  relative  of  one  of  Becket's 
murderers  it  is  impossible  to  say.     The  old 
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proverb,  "  The  Traceys  have  always  the  wind 
in  their  faces,"  arose  from  that  sanguinary 
event.  The  old  Saxon  name  Godwin  ap- 
pears. Ralph  FitzSnarling  would  indicate 
an  agitator  or  man  full  of  words — they  are 
still  abundant.  "  Stiggins,"  which  has  a 
Saxon  sound,  paid  the  King  6d. 

W.  H.  Jacob. 


at  tbe  %m  of  tbe  HDtol. 


I  HAVE  received  the  seventh 
Annual  Report  (year  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1 9 14)  presented  by 
the  Council  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Wales  to  the  Court 
of  Governors.  It  chronicles 
satisfactory  progress  in  the 
erection  of  the  south  block  of 
the  new  building,  but  points 
out  the  necessity  for  further 
financial  assistance  to  enable  the  Council  to 
proceed  with  the  provision  of  the  additional 
galleries  that  are  urgently  required.  Steps 
were  taken  with  a  view  to  making  a  wide- 
spread appeal  for  funds,  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  War  has  put  an  end  for  the 
present  to  action  in  this  direction.  A  large 
number  of  additions  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Museum  and  to  the  Library  is 
recorded.  I  note  that  "  steps  were  taken 
during  the  summer  to  collect  casts  of  the 
pre-Norman  monuments  in  the  County  of 
Carmarthen.  All  the  known  examples  in 
this  county  are  now  represented  in  the 
collection.  In  addition  to  these,  a  number 
of  casts  were  obtained  in  West  Glamorgan. 
Arrangements  will  no  doubt  be  made  to 
proceed  with  other  counties  during  the 
summer  of  "  the  present  year. 

t^  tJw  ^J^ 

The  Report  further  states  that  "In  the 
Archaeological  Department  an  important 
piece  of  work  is  almost  fipished.  During 
the  excavations  made  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Fort  at  Gellygaer,  between  the  years 
1899  and  19 1 3,  large  quantities  of  potsherds 
and  other  fragments  were  transferred  to  the 
Museum.     During  the  last  two  years,  Mr. 


Ward  [Keeper  of  the  Archaeological  De- 
partment] has  thoroughly  overhauled  the 
accumulation,  weeding  out  the  useless,  and 
classifying  and  registering  the  remainder. 
The  smaller  objects  are  stored  in  boxes  as 
a  temporary  expedient.  The  peculiar  value 
of  the  Gellygaer  Collection  is  that  it  illus- 
trates the  forms  of  the  vessels,  ornaments, 
and  other  objects,  in  use  during  a  definite 
period  of  the  Roman  era— namely,  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  century  to  about  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  second." 

t^  9fi^  Ur* 

The  death  of  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell,  bookseller 
and  book-lover,  poet  and  literary  antiquary, 
on  December  14,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
took  place  too  late  for  notice  in  last  month's 
Antiquary.  He  was  always  very  reticent  about 
his  early  life ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a 
period  of  hard  struggle,  A  little  biography 
of  the  bookseller  in  pamphlet  form  was 
published  by  Mr.  S.  Bradbury  in  1909,  from 
which  we  learn  that  it  was  not  until  Mr. 
Dobell  was  nearly  thirty  that  he  was  able 
with  his  scanty  savings  to  open  a  stationer's 
and  newsvendor's  shop  in  Kentish  Town, 
and  that  not  until  he  was  nearly  fifty  was  he 
able  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits; 
"Meanwhile,"  wrote  Mr.  Bradbury,  "that 
little  peddling  '  stationer's  and  newsvendor's 
business '  had  been  transformed  .  .  .  into  one 
which  every  bibliophile  in  the  kingdom,  and 
many  a  one  outside  it,  knows,"  housed  in 
the  well-known  shops  in  Charing  Cross 
Road.  Among  many  services  to  literature, 
Mr.  Dobell  discovered  and  identified  the 
works  of  the  poet  Thomas  Traherne,  re- 
published the  writings  of  William  Strode, 
and  issued  a  bibliography  of  privately-printed 
books.  He  also  published  Sidelights  on 
Charles  Lamb  and  two  volumes  of  original 
verse — Rosemary  and  Fans ies  and  A  Century 
of  Sontiets. 

f2r^  9£^  t^' 

To  the  many  other  scholastic  honours  gained 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Hartwell  Jones,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Nutfield,  Surrey,  said  the  Guardian, 
December  17,  has  now  been  added  the 
Doctorate  of  Literature  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  The  distinction  is  not  undeserved, 
for  Dr.  Jones  has  done  much  to  encourage 
the  study  of  the  Welsh  language  by  editing 
Selections  from  the  Hengwrt  Manuscripts  in 
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1892,  and  by  producing  another  work  in  the 
same  tongue  five  years  later.  Add  to  this 
that  he  has  written  scholarly  books  upon 
Religion  and  Race,  European  Civilization, 
Italian  Influence  on  Celtic  Culture,  and 
Celtic  Britain  and  the  Pilgrim  Movement, 
and  it  will  be  granted  that  the  new  distinc- 
tion is  worthily  bestowed. 

^^  c^^  t^^ 

I  note  with  regret  the  death,  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  of  Mr.  J.  Travis- 
Cook,  solicitor,  of  Hull,  well  known  for  his 
writings  on  local  history  and  antiquities. 
Among  his  publications  were  JVoies  on  the 
Origin  of  Kingston-upoti-Htill^  The  History 
of  the  Hull  Charterhouse,  and  Notes  relative 
to  the  Manor  of  Myton.  Mr.  Travis-Cook 
was  a  retired  Colonel  of  the  old  Hull  Artillery 
Volunteers. 

The  Bookseller  of  December  18  remarked 
that  the  British  Museum,  by  the  generous 
assistance  of  two  private  benefactors,  had 
just  acquired  a  fine  copy  of  the  Commentary 
of  Servius  on  Virgil,  the  first  and  only  book 
printed  at  the  first  Florentine  Press  by 
Bernardo  Cennini,  the  celebrated  goldsmith, 
1471-72.  This  press  holds  the  credit  of  an 
independent  practice  of  typography  not 
derived  from  German  workmen  or  teachers, 
for  Cennini  and  his  assistants  cut  their  own 
types.  The  Servius  Commentary  is  exces- 
sively rare,  and  the  present  copy  was  bought 
for  ;^79o  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  last  June. 
As  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  copy  which 
has  ever  been  offered  in  the  open  market 
in  this  country.  One  of  the  other  very  few 
examples  in  England  was  in  the  Althorp 
Library,  and  is  now  in  the  John  Rylands 
Library  at  Manchester. 

e^*  t^*  t^^ 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Public  Records, 
which  has  been  taking  some  interesting 
evidence  relating  to  the  Middlesex  and 
London  County  Councils  and  the  bishopric 
of  London,  will  shortly  inspect  the  local 
records  of  Hertfordshire.  Early  this  year  the 
Commission  will  visit  Oxford  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  local  records  in  Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  Berkshire. 

t^"  ^*  t3^ 

A  propos  of  this  subject,  I  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  London  County  Council 


proposes  to  improve  its  system  for  the  pre- 
servation and  custody  of  records.  In  view 
of  the  coming  removal  from  Spring  Gardens 
to  the  new  County  Hall,  steps  are  at  once 
to  be  taken  to  sift  the  accumulation  of 
documents. 

e^*  c^*  c5^ 

The  announcement,  about  the  middle  of 
December,  that  a  Leicester  bookseller  was 
offering  for  a  mere  jQ^o  a  "  newly-discovered 
Shakespeare  portrait  .  .  .  beautifully  painted 
...  on  panel,  of  most  exquisite  execution," 
by  an  unknown  artist,  did  not  much  move 
the  world.  The  portrait  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Grififin  family  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  Alys,  daughter  of  Richard 
Griffin,  of  Berswell,  married  the  poet's  grand- 
father, Richard  Shakespeare,  Bailiff  of 
Wroxall,  1 560-6 1 .  No  evidence  as  to  identity 
or  information  as  to  the  history  of  the 
picture  has  yet  been  forthcoming. 

^^  ^M  ^r^ 

The  Builder^  January  8,  contained  a  well- 
illustrated  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Tavenor-Perry, 
on  "  The  Vatican  Library  and  Bramante's 
Cortile."  The  Vatican  Library  is  singularly 
unlike  what  one  would  expect  a  library  to 
be.  "  The  aspect  of  the  great  hall,"  says 
Mr.  Tavenor-Perry,  "  does  not  in  any  way 
suggest  a  library,  and  it  is  not  used  as  a 
reading-room;  but  the  beautiful  painted 
presses  which  surround  the  piers  and  line 
the  walls  are  stored  with  priceless  manuscripts, 
and  the  Etruscan  vases  which  stand  on  the 
presses  go  to  enhance  the  decorative  effect 
of  what  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  apart- 
ments in  Italy."  Most  visitors  to  its  magnifi- 
cent halls  will  agree  with  the  remark  that 
"  the  painted  decorations  of  the  library  form 
its  chief  charm  ;  not  that  the  work  is  of  the 
highest  class,  but  because  the  general  effect 
is  rich  without  garishness,  and  so  many  of 
the  scenes  depicted  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  archaeologist  and  the  architect." 

^^  t^"  <^^ 

Dr.  W .  E.  St.  Lawrence  Finny,  J.  P.,  of 
"  Tamesa,"  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  is  collect- 
ing notes  with  a  view  to  publishing  a  book 
containing  the  pedigrees  of  the  families  of 
Finnie,  Finney,  Finny,  and  Fynney,  with  as 
much  information  about  their  history  and 
origin  as  he  can  obtain.  He  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  bearers  of  the  name,  and  will 
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supply  forms   on  which  family  and  genea- 
logical information  can  be  furnished. 

f^F^  t^'  t3^ 

Mr.  P.  M.  Barnard,  of  Dudley  Road,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  sends  me  his  February  catalogue 
of  Tracts,  Broadsides,  Ballads,  etc.  The 
entries  are  arranged  chronologically  from 
1579  to  1840,  and  form  a  most  interesting 
collection.  The  bulk  of  them  belong  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  include  many  rare 
and  attractive  items  of  Civil  War  and 
Commonwealth  date.  I  notice  the  tract 
entitled  A  Seasonable  Argument  to  Perswade 
all  the  Grand  Juries  in  England^  to  Petition 
for  a  New  Parliament,  which  bears  the 
Amsterdam  imprint,  1677,  and  the  author- 
ship of  which  has  been  attributed  to  Andrew 
Marvell,  though  on  insufficient  evidence.  It 
is  a  spiteful  if  amusing  production.  Mr. 
Pepys  is  thus  attacked :  "  Samuel  Pepys 
Esquire,  once  a  Taylour,  then  serving  man 
to  the  Lord  Sandwitch,  now  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  got  by  Passes  and  other  illegal 
wayes,  ;^4o,ooo."  On  this  Mr.  Barnard 
aptly  comments :  *'  Pepys,  of  course,  was 
never  a  tailor,  though  his  father  was ;  and 
his  position  in  the  house  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
a  cousin  of  his  father's,  was  distinctly  above 
that  of  a  '  serving  man.'  The  remarks  of  the 
author  in  other  cases  seem  equally  ill-natured 
and  misinformed,  though  they  are  frequently 
amusing." 

e5*  t5*  €^^ 

The  Royal  Historical  Society  has  taken 
possession  of  its  new  headquarters  at 
22,  Russell  Square,  where  its  large  and 
growing  library  can  be  conveniently  housed 
and  arranged.  Beneath  the  same  roof 
the  British  Archaeological  Association,  the 
Historical  Association,  and  the  American 
Historical  Association,  will  also  find  a  home. 
The  use  of  the  new  premises  was  inaugurated 
on  January  21,  when  Dr.  G.  W.  Prothero 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Causes  of  the  Anglo- 
German  Hostilities  from  the  Historian's 
Point  of  View." 

4^*  t^^  t^^ 

Messrs.  Douglas  and  FouHs,  of  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh,  will  shortly  publish  Ancient 
Church  Dedications  in  Scotland  {Non- 
Scriptural  Dedications),  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Mac- 
Kinlay,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  a  companion  volume 
to  the  work  by  the  same  author  on  Scriptural 


Church  Dedications  in  Scotland,  which 
appeared  some  time  ago.  Outstanding 
figures  will  be  St.  Margaret,  the  cultured 
and  pious  wife  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore, 
St.  Columba  and  St.  Patrick  among  Irish 
saints,  St.  Kentigern,  St.  Fergus,  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  St.  Thomas  Becket.  St.  Olaf  and  St. 
Magnus  will  be  the  chief  figures  in  the  small 
band  of  Norse  saints.  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  African,  and  Eastern  hagiology  will 
be  represented,  and  there  will  be  a  short 
chapter  on  "  Obscure  Saints." 

BiBLIOTHECARV. 
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[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.'] 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

From  time  to  time  the  appearance  of  the  parts  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Records,  issued  by  the  Viking 
Society,  has  been  chronicled  in  these  pages.  Now  the 
first  eight  parts  have  appeared  in  a  volume,  hand- 
somely cased,  containing  Ixv  +  389  pages,  priced  at 
31s.  6d.  net.  The  Records  have  been  collected  and 
edited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Johnston,  with  an 
Introduction  and  elaborate  indexes  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
The  Introduction  explains  certain  gaps  in  the  con- 
tents, the  Norwegian  Government  having  offered  to 
allow  the  Society  to  print  a  series  of  documents, 
ranging  from  1422  to  1597,  on  condition  that  this  was 
done  at  once.  The  offer  was  of  course  accepted,  and 
consequently  the  series  of  documents  which  had  been 
in  course  of  publication  was  necessarily  interrupted. 
The  Introduction  contains  a  valuable  account  of  Norse 
history  and  institutions.  The  documents  themselves, 
when  the  collection  is  complete,  will  form  a  most 
valuable  mass  of  original  material  for  the  history 
of  the  Northern  islands,  a  history  which,  as  Mr. 
Johnston  remarks,  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 
"  So  far,"  he  adds,  "  it  has  been  all  uncertainty,  with 
big  gaps,  and  what  has  been  written  has  been  only 
partially  derived  from  authentic  documents,  which  are 
the  one  safe  source."  Documents  taken  separately 
are  but  dry  reading  ;  but  made  accessible  in  such 
collections  as  this,  carefully  edited  and  thoroughly 
well  indexed,  they  are  invaluable,  basic  material  for 
the  historian.  The  Viking  Society  deserves  the 
support  of  all  students  interested  in  any  way  in  Norse 
matters ;  and  for  the  hard  labour  they  have  spent 
upon  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston 
deserve  special  thanks. 

^  '^  ^ 

The  new  volume  (vol.  xi.)  issued  by  the  Parish 
Register    Society    of    Dublin    contains     "Marriage 
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Entries  from  the  Registers  of  the  Parishes  of  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Anne,  St.  Audoen,  and  St.  Bride 
(Dublin)  1632-1800,"  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  D.  A, 
Chart,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.  It  is  well  printed  on  ex- 
cellent paper.  The  original  intention  of  the  Society 
was  to  print  registers  as  a  whole.  But  there  is  much 
force  in  the  remark  that  this  policy,  "though  very 
desirable  in  some  ways,  is  open  to  the  objections  that 
it  will  take  a  very  long  time  for  its  realization,  and 
that  a  number  of  the  names  which  would  be  thus 
printed— for  instance,  those  of  children  who  died 
in  infancy — are  of  no  present-day  interest,  and  their 
publication  serves  no  practical  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  marriage  entries,  each  of  which  contains 
two  names  and  links  together  two  families,  are  of 
particular  value  for  the  genealogist."  Of  the  four 
parish  marriage  registers  here  printed,  two — those  of 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Anne — date  practically  from  the 
foundation—?.*.,  from  1672  and  1719  respectively. 
The  parishes  of  St.  Audoen  and  St.  Bride  are  of  much 
earlier  origin,  but  1632  is  the  earliest  date  in  their 
registers.  St.  Bride's  parish  is  remarkable  for  the 
frequency  with  which  French  names  occur,  which 
suggests  the  settlement  of  Huguenot  refugees.  The 
volume,  like  its  predecessors,  is  thoroughly  indexed  ; 
while  an  appendix  of  considerable  interest  and  use 
gives  a  reference  list  of  occupations  and  descriptions. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Socibty  of  Antiquaries 
on  December  3,  Sir  Arthur  Evani  presiding,  Mr.  H. 
Ling  Roth,  curator  of  the  Halifax  Museum,  read 
a  paper  on  "  Bishop  Blaise,  Saint,  Martyr,  and 
Woolcombers'  Patron."  Mr.  Ling  Roth  said  that 
the  interest  in  Bishop  Blaise  lay  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  made  patron  saint  of  British  woolcombers 
about  one  thousand  years  after  his  martyrdom,  and 
that  the  reason  for  conferring  this  honour  on  him 
remains  obscure.  The  foreign  literature  relating  to 
him  is  considerable,  but  unsatisfactory.  In  England, 
except  in  one  parish  dedicated  to  him,  little  is  known 
about  him.  He  was  comprehensively  patron  saint  of 
weavers,  woolcombers,  builders,  masons,  carpenters, 
and  of  swine  ;  he  was  still  invoked  against  thunder- 
storms and  against  throat  troubles.  His  cult  seemed  to 
have  been  well  established  in  England  by  the  year  1222, 
and  he  was  of  sufficient  importance  for  his  feast-day 
to  be  used  as  a  tide  mark  overriding  that  of  other 
saints.  Then  he  was  forgotten,  and  in  popular 
estimation  he  was  coupled  with  bonfires — in  other 
words,  with  blazes  ! 

Little  tangible  was  known  of  the  Bishop's  life,  and 
the  legend  was  discursive  and  incoherent.  The 
soldiers  of  Agricola,  searching  for  wild  animals  to 
combat  martyrs,  discovered,  it  was  said,  Blaise, 
surrounded  bypeaceable  wild  animals.  They  brought 
him  before  the  Governor,  'and  on  his  way  he  made 
converts  to  Christianity,  healed  the  sick,  and,  among 
other  miracles,  cured  the  throat  of  the  only  son  of  a 
poor  widow,  and  later  on,  when  the  widow's  pig  was 
carried  off  by  a  wolf,  he  restored  the  pig  unharmed  to 
the  old  woman.  Several  Christian  women  and  two 
boys  were  brought  before  the  Governor  at  the  same 


time.  The  women's  flesh  was  torn  with  iron  combs, 
and  they  were  ultimately  beheaded.  Bishop  Blaise 
was  threatened  with  similar  torture,  and  was  also 
beheaded. 

In  the  trade  guild  processions  and  drinkings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  patron  saints  were  largely  common 
to  various  guilds,  and  later  on  the  patronage  was 
more  or  less  narrowed  down  to  one  guild.  St.  Blaise 
was  a  generally  popular  saint,  and  held  considerable 
sway,  and,  like  others,  he  became  patron  of  one  guild 
only — the  woolcombers.  The  Reformation  abolished 
these  processions,  but  the  woolcombers,  on  becoming 
a  powerful  body,  revived  the  processions,  which 
became  a  great  institution  in  most  districts  where  the 
woollen  industry  flourished.  Ultimately  they  de- 
generated into  feastings  and  drinkings,  in  which  the 
original  idea  was  completely  lost  sight  of.  Coming 
to  an  attempt  to  explain  the  association  of  St.  Blaise 
with  woolcombers,  Mr.  Ling  Roth  pointed  out  that 
the  tool  used  in  the  Roman  method  of  persecution 
was  said  to  have  been  a  "comb  in  the  loom  for 
keeping  threads  apart."  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Romans 
ever  had  such  a  tool.  Nearly  all  writers  mixed  up 
combs  with  cards  and  "  beaters-in,"  and  made  the 
confusion  worse.  Baronius  appears  to  be  the  only 
author  who  relates  that  ungues,  or  ungulre — i.e., 
claws — were  used  to  lacerate  the  flesh  of  the  victims. 
The  ungula  was  a  regular  instrument  of  Roman 
punishment.  It  is  probable  that  by  combs  were 
meant  claws.  It  was,  however,  not  the  Bishop  but  the 
women  who  had  their  flesh  torn.  A  tenth-century 
fresco  in  Rome  does  not  show  any  comb  laceration, 
and  the  first  mention  of  such  martyrdom  appears 
to  be  in  a  twelfth-century  Latin  hymn.  Artists  and 
writers  helped  to  propagate  the  mistakes.  Summing 
up  the  result  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Ling  Roth  con- 
tended that  by  a  misunderstanding  the  martyrdom  by 
flesh  laceration  had  been  transferred  to  St.  Blaise, 
and  by  a  misconception  of  the  tools  used  on  his 
co-martyrs  he  became  the  special  patron  of  the 
woolcombers. 

^  ^  ^ 

Society  OK  Antiquaries. — December    10.  —  Sir 
Arthur  Evans,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Weaver  read  a  paper  on  the  build- 
ing accounts  of  the  City  churches  (parochial)  erected 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Mr.  Weaver  described 
the  complete  priced  bills  of  quantities  and  ledger 
accounts  giving  the  names  of  all  the  tradesmen 
employed  on  Wren's  City  churches,  the  accounts  of 
the  "tabernacles"  or  temporary  churches  set  up 
after  the  Fire,  and  the  general  accounts  showing 
sundry  disbursements  for  Wren's  office  expenses,  etc., 
included  in  three  large  manuscript  volumes.  These 
had  been  lost  sight  of  since  1725.  In  that  year  Chris- 
topher Wren,  the  son  of  the  architect,  gave  careful 
instructions  for  their  preservation  at  vSt.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, but  not  long  afterwards  they  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  bookseller  who  sold  them  to  Bishop 
Rawlinson.  They  have  since  reposed  peacefully  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  attention  has  now  for  the 
first  time  been  directed  to  their  contents.  They  make 
it  possible  to  identify  the  workmanship  of  all  the 
City  Churches,  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  every 
kind  of  craftsmanship.  They  introduce  the  student 
also  to  many  of  the  assistants  who  worked  with  Wren, 
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and  altogether  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  building 
practice  of  his  time. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston  exhibited  some  pieces  of 
stained  glass  from  Tonge  Church,  Kent. — Athenceum, 
December  19. 

^  ^  ^ 

Society  of   Antiquaries.  —  December   17.  —  St. 
Hercules  Read,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Jeflfery,  Local  Secretary  for  Cyprus,  com- 
municated a  paper  on  "  Rock-Cutting  and  Tomb  Archi- 
tecture in  Cyprus."  The  paper  dealt  first  with  the 
quarries  and  quarry  tools  of  ancient  Cyprus,  and 
showed  that  similar  tooling  and  methods  of  work  were 
adopted  in  the  rock-cut  tombs.  The  tombs  considered 
were — (i)  Caves  and  chambers  of  the  Bronze  Age ; 
(2)  Grseco-Phoenician  rock-hewn  chambers  and  built 
tombs ;  (3)  Grseco- Roman  built  tombs  and  rock- 
hewn  "kokim  "  {i.e.,  long,  narrow  recesses  to  take 
the  coffin)  ;  and  (4)  Byzantine  rock-hewn  chambers, 
which  were  frequently  situated  in  quarries.  Among 
examples  of  these  various  tombs  to  which  the  author 
drew  attention  were  the  corbel-vaulted  tomb  at  Lar- 
naca  ;  the  tomb  at  Yamassos,  with  carpentry  imitated 
in  stone  ;  the  tomb  at  New  Paphos,  with  Doric 
facades;  the  "Annunciation  Chapel  "  at  Larnaca  ; 
the  "  Prison  of  St.  Catharine  "  near  Famagusta  ;  and 
the  rock-hewn  chapel  of  Acheiropoietou  at  Lam- 
pousa. 

Professor  J.  L.  My  res  read  a  note  on  "  The  '  Prison 
of  St.  Catharine '  at  Salamis,"  in  Cyprus.  This  is 
an  ancient-built  tomb,  partly  below  ground,  with 
barrel-vaulted  chomber,  lateral  doorway  with  stone 
portcullis,  and  side-chamber  cut  in  one  block  of 
stone,  and  roofed  with  another.  Ohnefalsch-Richter's 
publication  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies^  1883,  is 
now  supplemented  by  observations  and  trenching  in 
1913.  The  descent  to  the  doorway  has  been  cleared 
and  protected  ;  the  modern  entrance,  through  a 
breach  in  the  north  wall,  has  been  freed  from  obstruc- 
tions ;  and  some  architectural  features  have  been 
revealed  by  dissection  of  the  surface  soil.  The  profile 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  superstructure  has  been  re- 
covered. The  date  of  the  monument  is  still  not 
certain,  'but  the  probability  increases  that  it  is  not 
early,  and  the  two  rock-hewn  chamber  tombs  im- 
mediately adjacent  are  certainly  late  Roman. — 
AthencBum,  January  2. 

^>^  ^  <^ 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Sunderland 
Antiquarian  Society,  Rabbi  Dr.  Salis  Daiches 
delivered  a  lecture  entitled  '•  An  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Hebrew  Congregation  in  Sunderland."  He 
mentioned  that,  though  Jews  had  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
did  not  possess  a  house  of  worship  until  about  the 
year  i8oo,  and  that  as  early  as  1832  there  was  a 
Jewish  Alderman  of  Sunderland  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Levy,  of  Havelock  House. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  for  the  year  1914-15 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  latter  Society  last  night — the 
Hon.  John  Abercromby,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the 
chair.     The  first  communication,  by  Professor  W.  J. 


Watson,  LL.D.,  continued  researches,  previously 
published,  in  regard  to  a  class  of  small  circular  struc- 
tures with  an  interior  diameter  averaging  about 
60  feet,  built  of  dry  stone,  the  remains  of  which 
exist  in  the  basins  of  the  Lyon,  Upper  Tay,  Tummel, 
Braan,  and  in  the  reighbourhood  of  Dalmally,  in 
North-East  Lome.  Professor  Watson  described  the 
excavation  of  one  of  these  fortlets  near  Borenich,  on 
the  side  of  Loch  Tummel.  No  chambers  were  found 
in  the  wall  ;  a  few  relics  were  recovered,  and  these 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  an  Iron  Age 
occupation.  The  second  communication,  by  Mr. 
James  Ritchie,  corresponding  member  of  the  Society, 
furnished  information  regarding  early  sculptured 
stones,  many  of  which  were  hitherto  unrecorded,  at 
Banchory  House,  Mill  of  Crathes,  Balhaggardy,  and 
other  places  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  the  third  com- 
munication Mr.  Angus  Graham  of  Skipness  reported 
the  partial  excavation  of  a  small  fort  at  Dun  Breac, 
Skipness.  The  few  relics  recovered  also  indicated  its 
occupation  during  Iron  Age  times.  A  number  of 
donations  and  purchases  were  intimated  ;  among  the 
former  were  some  pieces  of  Roman  Samian  ware, 
found  in  a  kitchen-midden  in  Lewis.  The  most 
interesting  objects  among  the  latter  were  three  oval 
Viking  brooches  of  brass  from  Orkney. — Scotsman, 
December  15. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Arch^o- 
LOGICAL  Club  on  December  15,  Mr.  Herbert  S. 
Toms  read  a  brief  paper  introducing  a  new  suggestion 
as  to  the  use  of  prehistoric  hammerstones.  It  was 
that  they  might  have  been  used  for  shaping  grain 
rubbers  and  querns  out  of  sandstone  and  other  rocks. 
This  suggestion  emanated  from  Mrs.  M.  E.  Cunning- 
ton,  of  Devizes.  In  her  paper  two  words  cropped 
up,  "  sarsen  "  and  "  quern. "  The  former  was  another 
name  for  the  grey  sandstone  which  occurred  so  fre- 
quently on  the  downs  around  Brighton,  and  mixed 
up  with  the  drifts  in  our  valleys.  There  must  be 
thousands  of  hammerstones  scattered  over  an  area  of 
a  few  acres.  They  were  all  either  of  flint  or  sarsen, 
and  the  former  were  the  most  common.  The  smallest 
measured  6  inches,  and  the  largest  13  inches,  in  cir- 
cumference, but  these  were  exceptional,  the  majority 
being  from  8  inches  to  10  inches.  It  was  suggested 
that  they  had  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  clay, 
and  in  crushing  flint,  etc.,  to  mix  with  the  clay  for 
making  pottery,  but  no  evidence  of  pottery  having 
been  made  on  the  spot  was  found.  They  would 
agree  that  the  observations  of  Mrs.  Cunnington  were 
particularly  interesting.  Her  discovery  of  a  Late 
Celtic  site,  through  walking  across  a  ploughed  field, 
was  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  value  of  the 
trained  eye,  and  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their 
club  was  to  train  the  eye.  A  discussion  followed, 
after  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Jacobs  presented  an  admirably- 
prepared  paper  on  Middle  Brow  Earthworks  and 
Ditchling  Beacon.  Afterwards  an  exhibition  of  ham- 
merstones was  held.  In  connection  with  Mr.  J. 
Jacobs's  paper,  special  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded 
to  Mr.  Hey  wood  Sumner,  F.S.A.  (author  of  Earth- 
works of  Cranbourne  Chase),  for  his  special  contri- 
bution of  plan  and  sections  of  a  twin  disc  barrow  near 
Brockenhurst ;  to  the  Rev.  R.  Turing  Bruce  and  Mr. 
Frank  Adams,  for  the   trouble  they  had  taken  in 
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securing  sections  across  one  of  the  very  fine  disc 
barrows  on  Oakley  Down,  near  Handley,  Dorset  ; 
also  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Marshall,  of  41,  Buckingham  Road, 
for  presenting  a  dumpy  level. 

<^  ^  -©^ 

A  meeting  of  the  Prehistoric  Society  ok  East 
Anglia  was  held  on  December  14,  the  President 
(Mr.  J.  Reid  Moir)  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Moir  gave  his 
Presidential  Address,  "  On  the  Further  Discoveries  of 
Flint  Implements  of  Man  beneath  the  base  of  the 
Red  Crag  of  Suffolk,"  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a 
number  of  specimens.  In  describing  the  excavations 
he  had  conducted  in  South-East  Suffolk,  Mr.  Moir 
stated  that  the  "detritus-bed"  in  which  the  flint  im- 
plements were  found  occurred  chiefly  in  depressions 
in  the  surface  of  the  underlying  London  Clay,  and  it 
was  inferred  from  the  presence  of  the  humanly-flaked 
flints  and  remains  of  land  animals  and  plants  that 
the  deposit  was  largely  formed  from  the  debris  of  an 
ancient  land-surface  which  existed  upon  the  London 
Clay  before  its  submergence  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  Pliocene  sea,  and  there  was  evidence  that  it 
enjoyed  a  conditiun  of  comparative  tranquillity,  as 
proved  by  the  presence  of  numerous  f.int  implements 
exhibiting  very  few  signs  of  rolling  by  water,  or  in- 
cipient cones  of  percussion.  From  the  presence  of 
two  distinct  patinas  on  flaked  surfaces  of  the  same 
implement,  it  was  suggested  that  two  periods  of 
human  workmanship  were  represented.  The  sub- 
Red-Crag  implements  comprised  scrapers,  borers, 
rubbers,  pointed  implements  for  use  in  the  hand, 
flakes  (very  rare),  which,  with  the  rostro-carinate 
specimens,  constituted  a  definite  human  "industry." 
A  bone  (ound  beneath  the  crag  near  Woodbridge 
also  exhibited  a  curious  hollow  at  one  end,  which 
could  not  well  have  been  produced  by  any  natural 
means,  and  which  would  be  well  adapted  for  use  as 
a  hollow  scraper. 

Miss  Nina  Layard,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  selected  types 
of  surface  implements  from  her  collection.  These  in- 
cluded tanged  flints,  gravers,  planes,  angled  gravers, 
chisel-like  forms,  three-limbed  tools,  double  scrapers, 
shouldered  knives,  flake  implements,  and  various 
types  of  borers,  as  well  as  various  tools  of  the  same 
forms  from  districts  far  apart.  She  also  described 
the  evolution  of  the  tanged  arrow-head. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Marsden  sent  a  note  on  a  workshop  floor 
near  Porthcurno,  Cornwall.  On  two  small  patches  he 
had  found  about  1,500  implements  of  flint  and  chert, 
many  of  them  of  recognized  Palseolithic  "cave" 
types.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Caton  sent  for  exhibition  bones 
and  potsherds  from  a  kitchen  midden  at  Great  Faken- 
ham,  Suffolk.  The  bones  were  of  horse,  ox,  and 
sheep,  and  the  pottery  fragments  dated  from  the 
first  and  second  century  A.D.  There  were  also  frag- 
ments of  walling  or  plaster  work  of  Roman  date.  Mr. 
J.  Cox  sent  for  exhibition  implements  found  in  glacial 
gravel  at  Gresham,  and  derived  from  the  basement 
bed  of  the  Norwich  Crag.  Miss  Edith  Henderson 
sent  a  description  of  the  opening  of  a  barrow  on  Salt- 
house  Heath,  containing  a  cremated  interment  of  the 
Bronze  Age. 

-OS  ^  ^ 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  Mr.  W.  Harrison 
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in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  Charlton  read  a  paper  on  "  Card 
Money,"  and  exhibited  a  large  number  of  interesting 
specimens.  He  observed  that  card  money  is  a  kind 
of  currency  seldom  referred  to  in  numismatic  or 
antiquarian  records,  and  in  most  cases  when  men- 
tioned it  is  merely  in  some  passing  allusion  to  its 
occasional  existence.  It  may  be  regarded  as  closely 
allied  to  bank-notes,  but  there  is  much  difference 
between  the  two.  Bank-notes  as  used  in  commercial 
transactions  are  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  whilst  card  money  was  issued  chiefly  by 
private  individuals,  and  circulated  locally  in  place  of 
the  smaller  denominations  of  metallic  currency,  or 
were  issued  in  cases  of  emergency.  Mr.  Charlton 
then  enumerated  places  in  which  he  had  noted  this 
kind  of  currency  to  have  been  in  use.  He  began  with 
China,  where  card  or  felted  paper  money  is  stated, 
according  to  the  records  of  that  country,  to  have  been 
in  use  so  far  back  as  A.D.  605  to  613,  on  account  of  a 
great  scarcity  of  metal.  In  Japan  it  was  also  in  use 
at  an  early  period  ;  even  during  the  last  century  such 
money  was  current,  and  Mr.  Charlton  exhibited 
specimens.  In  Holland  during  the  sixteenth  century 
stamped  leather  and  cardboard  for  small  amounts  of 
5,  10,  20,  and  30  stuivers  was  issued  at  Leyden, 
during  the  great  struggle  of  the  Dutch  for  freedom 
from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  specimens  of  these  notes 
were  also  shown.  Similar  money  was  issued  in  Poland 
when  the  Poles  fought  for  independence  from  the 
Russians  and  Prussians  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
One  of  the  examples  exhibited  was  dated  i794- 

During  the  Franco- Prussian  War  of  1870-71  the 
French  town  of  Langres  issued  card  money  for 
amounts  of  i,  2,  5,  10,  20,  and  50  francs.  In 
America  card  notes  for  various  amounts  were  issued 
in  the  British  Colonies  of  the  North  American  States 
before  the  War  of  Independence ;  of  these  Mr.  Charlton 
showed  numerous  specimens.  The  metallic  currency 
of  the  period  was  of  a  mixed  character,  English, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  French  coins  being 
in  circulation,  and  therefore  some  of  the  notes  were 
consequently  issued  for  certain  weights  of  silver — viz., 
"17  pennyweights  and  2  grains  of  plate,  or  six 
shillings,"  and  dated  December  31,  1768.  It  was 
not  until  1792  that  the  United  States  Mint  was 
established,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  currency  adopted. 

In  Great  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
much  public  inconvenience  was  caused  by  the  great 
scarcity  of  silver  coin,  and  in  the  year  1808  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  in  Birmingham  issued  both  leather 
and  card  notes  for  5s.  and  2s.  6d,  as  substitutes  for 
silver.  Worcester  issued  card  tokens  for  2s.  6d.  in 
181 1.  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  issued  card  notes,  of  which  specimens  were 
shown,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  they  were  extensively 
used  from  1805  to  18 17.  Dr.  Clay,  in  the  Manx 
Society's  Transactions  for  1869,  vol.  xvii.,  has 
given  a  very  full  description  of  them.  The  cards 
were  extremely  numerous,  so  much  so  as  to  justify 
the  motto  "Every  man  his  own  banker,"  which 
appeared  on  one  issue  by  John  Lewellyn,  a  lawyer 
and  high  bailiff  of  Peel. 

During  the  siege  of  Khartoum,  General  Gordon 
issued  cards  for  the  value  of  1,000  piastres,  or  p^io 
English,  and  similar  siege  money  for  small  amounts 
was  issued  by  the  Administration  officers.     In  con- 
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eluding  his  very  interesting  paper,  Mr.  Charlton 
observed  :  *'  Card  money  has  no  doubt  been  used  on 
many  other  occasions,  for  in  cases  of  emergency  people 
of  all  times  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  any  suitable  materials  within  reach  as  a  temporary 
substitute  for  money,  and  used  amongst  themselves  for 
the  purchase  or  exchange  of  many  commodities." 
Mr.  Charlton's  large  collection  of  specimens  brought 
for  examination  by  the  members  was  much  appreciated. 
Other  members  had  also  brought  objects  more  or  less 
relating  to  the  subject  of  the  paper. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club 
was  held  on  December  8,  Mr.  Nelson  Richardson  pre- 
siding. Many  exhibitions  of  considerable  interest 
were  made.  Captain  Acland  read  interesting  and 
valuable  notes  on  the  excavations  on  the  walls  at 
Dorchester  made  in  1911  and  1912,  when  the  surface- 
water  heading  was  driven  down  the  .South  Walks  and 
the  Salisbury  Walk.  No  systematic  research  into  the 
construction  of  the  Roman  defences  of  Durnovaria 
has  ever  been  attempted.  So  Mr.  Moule  complained 
some  twenty  years  ago.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
Dorchester  was  provided  with  a  wall  on  three  sides, 
and  on  pait  of  the  fourth  side,  and  it  is  generally 
stated  that  the  avenues  and  walks  are  on  the  site  of 
the  walls.  We  are,  however,  still  ignorant  of  the 
details  of  the  scheme  of  fortification,  and  have  to  be 
content  with  such  facts  as  are  accidentally  revealed 
when  excavations  in  suitable  positions  are  undertaken. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  every  such  incident 
should  be  recorded.  An  occasion  of  this  sort  arose 
in  1911-12,  when  a  surface-water  conduit  was  con- 
structed on  the  east  and  south  of  the  town,  the  pipes 
being  laid  under  Salisbury  Walk,  South  Walks,  and 
Bowling  Alley  Walk.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  he  was  enabled  to  make  frequent 
examinations  of  the  cutting,  and  obtained  from  him  a 
number  of  sections,  measured  and  drawn,  at  such 
intervals  as  seemed  desirable  as  the  work  progressed. 
They  are  kept  in  the  Dorset  County  Museum  Library, 
in  the  Dorset  Album,  vol.  i.,  part  ii.  Commencing 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town  in  Salisbury  Walk, 
which,  he  might  mention,  were  formerly  called  "  the 
Great  Walls,"  solid  chalk  was  reached  at  a  depth  of 
from  3  feet  to  5  feet,  the  upper  surface  of  the  chalk 
being  horizontal  and  covered  by  a  seam  of  the  ancient 
turf  line.  On  turning  into  South  Walks,  a  section 
opposite  Culliford  Road  showed  an  entirely  different 
sequence  of  soils.  There  was  no  loose  chalk,  no 
ancient  turf  line,  and  solid  chalk  was  not  reached  till 
II  feet  of  loose  datk-coloured  soil  had  been  removed. 
This  feature  remained  in  view,  though  altering  gradu- 
ally, till  the  cutting  had  passed  Acland  Road,  where 
the  sloping  surface  of  solid  chalk  had  disappeared, 
showing  that  the  site  of  the  ditch  had  been  left.  On 
approaching  South  Street  the  ground  appeared  to  have 
been  more  disturbed ,  and  at  a  depth  of  10  feet  6  inches 
he  picked  out  of  the  loose  brown  soil  two  good  frag- 
ments of  thick  Roman  brick.  A/little  farther  on  there 
were  rough  courses  of  stones  without  mortar,  but  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  foundations.  They  were 
seen  first  on  the  northern,  or  inner,  side  of  the  cutting. 
Between  South  Street  and  Trinity  Street  the  drainage 
cutting  revealed  once  more  the  inner  slope  of  the 
ancient  ditch,  and  there  also  appeared  on  the  southern 


side  a  secondary  trench,  in  some  points  similar  to  the 
' '  seventeenth-century  trench  "  seen  across  the  entrance 
of  Maumbury  Rings.  It  was  V-shaped,  7  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  and  i  foot  6  inches  at  a  depth  of  7  feet. 
It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  defence.?. 
From  Trinity  Street  to  West  Walks  the  drainage  work 
was  for  the  most  part  carried  out  by  tunnelling.  On 
the  east  the  wall  was  on  the  site  of  Salisbury  Walk  ; 
on  the  south  the  present  avenues  and  walks  occupy 
the  position  of  the  ancient  ditch,  the  wall  lying  more 
to  the  north  ;  while  on  the  west  the  wall  was  on  the 
site  of  the  West  Walks  and  Colliton  Walks.  But  the 
most  noteworthy  features  are  those  revealed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  southern  defence,  where  two  parallel 
outlying  banks  of  chalk  were  found  beyond  the  main 
ditch.  They  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  ram- 
parts described  by  an  early  writer,  who  states  that 
"  Dorchester  was  anciently  encompassed  by  a  high 
and  thick  wall  of  stone,  beyond  which,  again,  were  two 
ramparts  of  earth  i,7CX)  paces  in  length."  This  mea- 
surement is  about  the  equivalent  of  the  east,  south, 
and  west  boundaries  of  the  ancient  city,  but  such 
additional  lines  of  defence  are  most  unusual  in  fortifi- 
cations constructed  by  the  Romans,  and  deserve 
further  consideration. 

Other  papers  read  were  "  A  Dorset  Worthy  :  Wil- 
liam Stone,  Royalist  and  Divine  (1615-1685),"  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Fletcher;  "  Some  Old  Village  Jokes 
and  Games  in  the  Blackmore  Vale,"  by  Mr.  K.  A. 
Rawlence  ;  and  "Early  Man  in  Dorset,"  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Shaen  Solly. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  British 
School  at  Rome,  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  instant,  had  a 
crowded  attendance,  Professor  Reid,  who  took  the 
chair,  adverted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  this  year's  meeting  was  held,  circumstances 
visibly  illustrated  by  the  attendance  of  the  Secretary 
in  military  uniform,  but  urged  that  they  were  justified 
in  keeping  up  archaeological  studies,  the  value  of 
which  would  remain  after  the  War  was  over  ;  and  Sir 
F.  Pollock,  in  moving  one  of  the  formal  resolutions, 
hoped  that  next  year  one  ancient  superstition  would 
be  found  to  have  vanished — the  superstition  that  any 
paradox  in  archaeological  theory  merited  serious  con- 
sideration provided  that  it  was  expressed  in  sufficiently 
bad  German  and  with  sufficient  insolence  of  manner. 
The  meeting  really  (though  not  formally  so  announced) 
represented  only  the  "  Faculty  of  Archeology,  History, 
and  Letters,"  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  which 
is  now  fortunately  established  on  a  wider  basis,  and 
has  become  also  a  School  of  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
and  Painting,  based  on  Roman  study.  But  the  report 
showed  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable  archKological 
work  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year,  and 
especially  that  Dr.  Ashby,  the  Director,  hopes  to  be 
able  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  during  the  present 
winter,  his  work  on  the  fascinating  subject  of  the 
ancient  Roman  aqueducts,  which  he  has  been  prose- 
cuting in  so  thorough  a  manner,  and  some  of  his 
researches  in  which  were  published  at  length  in  the 
Builder  some  years  ago,  accompanied  by  plans, 
sketches,  and  photographs.  Mrs.  Strong,  the  As- 
sistant Director,  has  been  giving  special  attention  to 
the  remains  of  painted  decorations  in  the  still  existing 
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lower  stories  and  vaults  of  the  mass  of  important 
dwelling-houses  which  once  crowded  the  Palatine. 
In  some  cases  vaults,  difficult  of  access  and  long 
ignored,  have  been  found  to  have  walls  or  ceilings 
covered  with  elaborate  painted  decorations,  sufficiently 
preserved  to  give  the  general  design  and  much  of  the 
detail.  A  lecture  on  this  subject  by  Mrs.  Strong, 
with  lantern  illustrations,  formed  the  main  attraction 
of  the  meeting.  To  hear  Mrs.  Strong  lecture  is  always 
an  intellectual  treat ;  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  her 
subject  she  adds  an  unusual  capacity  for  clear  and 
lucid  verbal  exposition  ;  and  of  the  archteological 
interest  of  her  illustrations  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion. But  archaeology  is  one  thing,  art  is  another. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  a  palatial  Roman  dining- 
room  was  decorated  with  wall-paintings  of  slaves 
waiting  at  table  or  bringing  in  the  dinner,  but  what 
would  be  thought  of  a  mo  lern  dining-room  decorated 
with  wall-paintings  of  the  waiters?  When  Mrs.  Strong 
asks  us  (as  she  did)  to  regard  some  of  these  decorations 
as  suggestive  for  modern  design,  we  can  only  reply 
that  they  show  that  interiors  of  the  early  Empire 
were  covered  with  a  style  of  decoration  that  can  only 
be  described  as  crude,  vulgar,  and  commonplace  ; 
interesting  as  records,  but  the  last  kind  of  thing  to 
imitate. —  The  Builder,  December  i8. 

^>^  «o^         ^ 

Other  meetings  have  been  those  of  the  Viking 
Society  on  January  7,  when  Mrs.  H.  W.  Bannon 
exhibited  "  Water-Colour  Sketches  of  Iceland,"  show- 
ing some  sites  of  historical  interest ;  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archeology  on  January  20,  when  Dr. 
Pinches  read  "  Notes  on  the  Ancestor  Worship  of 
the  Babylonians  " ;  the  Chester  Arcil1':ological 
Society  on  December  8  ;  the  Bristol  and  Glou- 
cestershire Arcileological  Society  at  Glou- 
cester on  December  9,  when  Mr.  H.  Stratton  Davis 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Eighteenth-Century  Architec- 
ture of  Gloucester,"  with  lantern  illustrations  ;  the 
Halifax  Antiquarian  Society  in  January,  when 
Mr.  W.  B.  Crump  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  "Farm 
Life  in  a  Moorland  Parish  ";  and  the  Worcester- 
shire Archaeological  Society  on  January  11, 
when  Mr.  G.  Embrey  lectured  on  "  The  Story  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  Cathedral  Church  at 
Gloucester." 


IReDieUis  ann  H^otices 
of  il^eto  T5ooks. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intemied  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

Old  Roads  and  Early  Abbeys.   By  Annie  L.  Lee. 

With  Introduction  by  T.  Fairman  Ordish,  F.S.A. 

London  :    Elliot    Stock,     1914.      Crown    8vo., 

pp.  X+145.     Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  discursive  little  book  written  with  infec- 
tious   enthusiasm.      There    is    little    about    "early 
abbeys"  in  it,  but  much  concerning  the  dedications 


of  several  well-known  London  churches.  In  such 
chapters  as  St.  Giles  and  his  Memories ;  Memories  of 
St.  Anne  ;  St.  Pancras-in-the-Fields  ;  St.  Katherine 
of  the  Wheel,  Miss  Lee  is  at  her  best.  Her  stories 
of  legend  and  tradition  are  well  narrated  and  make 
pleasant  reading.  The  book  is  not  intended  for 
students,  but  it  captures  and  transmits  some  of  the 
charm  of  antiquity.  As  Mr.  Ordish  says  in  his  grace- 
fully worded  introduction  :  "  It  is  a  book  of  memories 
and  legends.  It  may  exasperate  the  student  by  its 
inattention  to  textbook  details,  but  it  will  charm  all 
who  love  the  aroma  and  the  sympathy  of  the  times 
that  have  been  and  are  no  more,  save  in  memory  and 
in  human  story."  A  little  more  care  would  have  pre- 
vented one  or  two  regrettable  slips.  On  p.  104, 
"1866"  should  be  "1846."  The  United  Service 
Club  is  )iot  in  St.  James's  Street  (p.  120,  note).  O 
p.  138,  by  "  century  "  in  the  sixth  line  "  millennium  " 
is  apparently  intended.  There  is  a  real  "howler" 
on  p.  134,  where  Southey  is  represented  as  "  court- 
ing" his  own  son-in-law's  daughter  !  The  author's 
zeal  occasionally  outruns  her  discretion.  As  she 
writes  from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  her 
remarks  and  adjectives  on  sundry  pages  will  be  irri- 
tating to  some  and  amusing  to  others  of  her  readers, 
according  to  their  respective  temperaments  ;  but  she 
really  should  have  refrained  from  repeating  (p.  65), 
as  if  it  were  true,  the  old,  silly,  lying  story  of  how 
the  "  Protestant  clergy  "  made  themselves  Bishops  at 
a  tavern  in  Cheapside  ! 

*       5*f       * 

Dedications  and  Patron  Saints  of  English 

Churches  :    Ecclesiastical    Symbolism,    Saints 

and   their  Emblems.     By  Francis  Bond,  M.A. 

With    252   illustrations.      London  :    Humphrey 

Milford,     1914.      Demy   8vo.,    pp.    xvi  +  343. 

Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.   Bond,   whose  industry  is  indefatigable,   has 

added   yet  another  volume  to  his  comely  series  of 

books  on  Church  Art  in  English  Churches.     There  is 

not  much  of  absolute  originality  in  these  350  pages, 

but  genuine  ecclesiologists,  as  well  as  a  large  section 

of  the  general  reading  public,  may  well  be  grateful  for 

such  a  store  of  interesting  information  on  a  fascinating 

subject.     We  are  quite   inclined  to  agree  with   the 

author  when  he  states,  in  the  initial  sentence  of  his 

preface,  that  "  This  book  should  be  pleasant  to  read, 

for  it  has  been  pleasant  to  write." 

Both  the  idea  of  the  book  and  its  execution  have 
been  chiefly  based  upon  Miss  Arnold-Forster's  labo- 
rious work  in  three  volumes,  entitled  Studies  in 
Church  Dedications,  which  was  first  published  in  1899. 
An  elaborate  classified  bibliography  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, though  certainly  not  quite  complete,  comes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  shows  the  con.sider- 
able  variety  of  sources  from  which  these  pages  have 
been  compiled.  Mr.  Bond  once  more  shows  a 
rare  gift  in  the  assimilation  of  a  diversity  of  material, 
whilst  he  adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  book 
by  his  vigorous  and  at  times  pungent  generaliza- 
tions. With  the  readable  and  healthy  tone  of  his 
comments  we  usually  find  ourselves  fully  in  accord, 
but  we  think  it  would  have  shown  better  taste  had 
the  chapter  entitled  "Criteria  of  the  Crediblity  of 
the  Legends  of  the  Saints  "  been  omitted,  Any  dis- 
cussion on  such  a  mystery  as  the  date  at  which  Chris- 
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tian  miracles  ceased  can  scarcely  escape  contact  with 
the  infinitely  more  serious  question  as  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  miracles  of  either  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament, or  of  the  sub- Apostolic  age.  Such  matters 
had  much  better  be  left  in  the  hands  of  devout  theo- 
logians. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  neither  Miss 
Arnold-Forster  nor  Mr.  Bond  has  produced  any  com- 
plete or  conclusive  list  of  old  English  church  dedica- 
tions. To  produce  such  a  list  on  an  authoritative 
basis  involves  the  infinitely  laborious  task  of  con- 
sulting the  whole  of  the  vast  mass  of  pre  Reforma- 
tion wills,  a  task  that  has  only  been  attempted  with 
regard  to  two  or  three  counties.  The  mediseval 
testator  almost  invariably  mentioned  the  particular 
church  or  churchyard  where  he  wished  his  body  to 
be  buried,  particularizing  it  under  the  name  of  the 
saint  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  Wherever  such  a 
search  has  been  made  in  a  particular  district,  as  in 
Northamptonshire,  Derbyshire,  or  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
it  invariably  happens  that  a  number  of  careless  and 
comparatively  modern  guesses  at  dedications  have 
had  to  be  corrected. 

The  part  of  the  book  which  will  prove  most  useful 
and  helpful  to  the  church  visitor,  as  well  as  to  the 
student  of  sculpture,  pictorial  art,  painted  glass,  ala- 
baster, ivories  and  the  like,  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  emblems  of  the  saints. 

The  wealth  of  the  illustrations  and  their  nature 
merit  distinct  praise.  There  are  many  old  friends 
amongst  them,  such  as  those  borrowed  from  Parker's 
Calendar  of  the  English  Church,  but  a  large  number 
of  others,  taken  from  original  sources,  occur  for  the 
first  time. 

3*f         *         * 

Anglo-Saxon  Church  Architecture  in  Sussex. 
By  H.  L.  Jessep,  Colonel,  K.E.  With  23  illus- 
trations. Winchester  :  Warren  and  Son,  Ltd.  ; 
London  :  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Ltd.  [1914].  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  62.  Price  2s.  6d. 
All  archaeologists  will  agree  with  the  opening  re- 
mark in  the  preface  to  this  useful  little  book  : 
"  There  is  a  great  need  for  the  publication  of  a  handy 
volume  dealing  seriatim  with  all  the  known  examples 
of  Anglo-Saxon  church  architecture  in  England."  And, 
judging  from  the  work  before  us,  we  should  wish  that 
Colonel  Jessep  would  undertake  it.  At  all  events,  we 
trust  that  the  compiler  will  bear  in  mind  the  Colonel's 
caution  (p.  25),  that  "  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tendency  of  late  among  English  archaeologists  to  jump 
too  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that,  because  some  par- 
ticular feature,  whether  arch,  doorway,  or  window, 
has  some  appearance  of  Saxon  workmanship,  a  pre- 
Conquest  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  existing  fabric 
of  the  original  church,  whereas,  in  default  of  other 
evidence,  an  early  Norman  date  is  much  more 
probable,  and  in  Sussex  especially  this  is  likely  to  be 
the  case."  In  a  former  publication  Colonel  Jessep 
gave  us  Notes  on  Pre-Conquest  Church  Architecture 
in  Hampshire  and  Surrey.  Npw  he  deals  with 
Sussex.  In  a  brief  Introduction,  written  with  singular 
clearness,  the  author  gives  a  short  account  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  architecture,  and  discusses  the  details  peculiar 
to  it  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  these 
characteristic  details  being  summarized  as  "  long-and- 
short  work  ;  double  windows  with  mid-wall  shafts ; 


double-splayed  windows  ;  pilaster  strips  ;  strip-work 
surrounding  openings  ;  and  comparatively  tall  and 
narrow  loop  windows  splayed  internally."  Coming 
to  Sussex,  Colonel  Jessep  considers  that,  of  the  315  old 
churches  remaining  in  the  county,  15  contain  features 
of  undoubted  Saxon  date — pre-eminent  being  Bosham, 
Sompting  and  Worth — 19  are  possibly  of  pre-Con- 
quest date,  and  10  are  "  probably  of  post-Conquest 
origin,  though  they  contain  some  features  which  might 
be  the  work  of  Saxon  masons."  He  then  proceeds  to 
consider  each  of  these  44  churches  in  detail,  and 
to  note  their  Saxon,  or  possibly  Saxon,  features.  It 
is  abundantly  clear  that  these  detailed  notes  are  the 
fruit  of  a  most  careful  and  competent  personal  ex- 
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amination,  and  they  therefo'e  de=;erve  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  our  ancient  church  fabrics. 
And,  by  the  way,  we  would  specially  commend  to  the 
authorities  of  Worth  Church  Colonel  Jessep's  remarks 
upon  the  danger  to  the  fabric  of  that  most  interesting 
old  church  involved  in  the  continual  spreading  of  the 
insidious  ivy  over  its  walls  (p.  46).  The  most  com- 
petent archaeologists  will  disagree  with  one  another 
and  with  Colonel  Jessep,  as  the  latter  states  quite 
candidly,  as  to  the  results  of  the  classification  which 
he  has  adopted  ;  but  every  student  will  recognize  the 
care  and  fairness  with  which  the  author  has  described 
the  features  of  each  church  here  discussed.  The 
excellent  photographic  illustrations,  though  small,  are 
most  useful  helps  to  the  reader.     The  booklet  is  well 
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printed,  and  issued  in  stiff  covers  of  comely  appearance 
at  a  very  reasonable  price.  We  cordially  commend  it 
to  all  archaeologists  and  church  antiquaries,  especially 
to  those  of  Sussex.  We  are  courteously  permitted  to 
reproduce  two  of  the  illustrations,  boih  of  Bosham 
Church.  The  first  shows  the  western  wall  of  the 
nave.  "  The  tower-arch  is  a  Norman  reconstruction, 
but  the  joints  are  Saxon  and  show  long-and-short 
work.  Above  it,  at  a  height  of  i8  feet  from  the  floor 
level,  there  is  a  large  triangular-headed  opening,  also 
with  long-and-short  work  in  the  jambs.  This  must 
have  been  a  doorway  (which  could  only  have  been 
reached  by  a  ladder)  giving  access  to  a  chamber 
(perhaps  a  priest's  residence)  in  ihe  tower,  or  po.=sibly 
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it  opened  on  to  a  west  gallery.  On  its  south  side 
a  small  rectangular  opening  would  have  afforded  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  church  from  this  chamber. 
Twelve  feet  above  the  doorway  there  is  a  round-headed 
opening,  which,  judging  from  the  height  (29  feet)  of 
the  nave  walls,  gave  access  to  the  space  between 
an  upper  and  lower  roof."  The  second  illustration 
shows  the  exterior  of  the  tower.  Colonel  Jessep 
thinks  the  round-headed  openings  in  the  lower  stages 
may  have  been  originally  of  Anglo-Saxon  date,  but 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  re-formed  in  Norman 
time  and  later.  "  In  the  third  stage,"  he  continues, 
"on  the  north  face,  a  modern  two-light  window  has 
been  inserted  into  an  Anglo-Saxon  double  opening,  of 
which   there  remain  the  voussoirs  and   abaci,   and 


jambs  with  long-and-short  work  ;  the  capital  which 
belonged  to  the  central  baluster  shaft  of  the  Saxon 
window  rests  on  the  top  of  the  inserted  window,  and 
is  formed  of  Roman  tiles  ;  the  old  work  has  been 
a  good  deal  renovated." 

*  ♦  • 
The  History  of  Beaminster.  By  Richard  Iline. 
With  forty  illustrations  and  maps.  Taunton  : 
BarniiOtt  and  Pearce,  1 914.  Royal  8vo., 
pp.  xii  -f  471.  Price  20s.  net. 
A  gracious  old-world  place  is  Beaminster,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  most  of  its  houses  are 
comparatively  modern,  owing  to  the  frequency  with 
which  fires  have  lavaged  the  town.  It  owes  much  of 
its  charm  to  its  distance — six  miles — from  the  railway. 
The  writer  visited  Beaminster  some  years  ago  and 
revelled  in  its  peaceful,  old-fashioned  atmosphere, 
and  enjoyed  the  quaint  incongruity  of  its  houses  and 
their  informal  grouping  ;  but  his  chief  memory  is  of 
the  grand  golden-brown,  much  adorned  and  enriched 
tower  of  its  church.  This  tower,  as  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  truly  says  in  his  Highways  and  Byways  in 
Dorset,  is  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  see.  Another  feature, 
not  mentioned  by  Sir  Frederick,  is  the  little  set  of 
aliij.shouses  near  the  church,  their  front  half  hidden 
by  the  high  ground  of  the  churchyard.  This  "  God's 
House,"  as  an  inscription  calls  it,  was  built  and 
endowed  by  Sir  John  Strode  of  Parnham,  in  1630. 
Beaminster  is  set  in  the  middle  of  beautiful  country. 
The  earthworks  on  neighbouring  heights  link  it  with 
early  British  times.  The  fine  Tudor  mansions  of 
Parnham  and  Mapperton,  together  with  smaller 
manor-houses  such  as  Pilsdon,  Childhay  and  Melplash, 
which  are  now  farmhouses,  all  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  are  suggestive  of  later  aspects  of 
li.cal  history.  Altogether  Beaminster  is  a  town  of 
singular  attractiveness,  and  Mr.  Hine  deserves  warm 
thanks  for  the  handsome  volume — printed  and  pro- 
duced in  the  excellent  style  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  Wessex  Press — in  which  he  has  set  forth  its 
history.  Mr.  Hine  touches  lightly  on  the  earlier 
history  of  the  town,  but  on  other  points  he  is  full  and 
precise.  Mr.  J.  Lane  Kitson  supplies  a  good  chapter 
on  "The  Manors  and  Copyholds"  and  "  Inclosure 
of  Commons  " — there  are  three  manors  in  the  parish 
— with  lists  of  lords  and  stewards  of  the  manors,  and 
extracts  from  the  Court  Rolls.  Mr.  Hine,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  makes  good  use  of  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  in  his  chapter  on  the  church.  He  also  deals 
faithfully  with  the  unwarrantable  removal  of  the  very 
ancient  font,  which  has  since  completely  disappeared, 
at  the  "  restoration  "  in  1862.  Other  aspects  of  local 
history — Nonconformity  ;  the  many  disastrous  fires  ; 
local  friendly  societies,  charities  and  indu.stries  ;  the 
parish  chest,  with  more  extracts  from  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  ;  inns  and  taverns  ;  the  watchmen 
and  parish  constables  ;  coaches,  schools,  and  much 
else — all  receive  adequate  treatment.  Indeed,  some 
of  these  matters  of  purely  local  interest,  especially 
their  recent  history,  receive  a  somewhat  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  attention.  The  detail,  however, 
will  no  doubt  appeal  strongly  to  the  local  subscribers. 
A  noteworthy  chapter  is  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr. 
A.  M.  Broadley.  Under  the  title  of  "  Beaminster 
and  its  '  Worthiness'  "  he  gives  an  account  of  "  certain 
people  of  importance  in  their  day  "  who  were  either 
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born  ia  or  closely  associated  with  the  town.  Among 
these  worthies  are  Bishop  Spratt  and  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Samuel  Hood.  Despite  some  inequalities  of 
treatment  and  an  excess  of  detail  in  respect  of  one 
or  two  subject.«,  the  book  is  a  worthy  contribution  to 
Dorset  history.  Beaminsterians,  who  may  well  be 
fond  of  their  charming  old  town,  will  be  glad  to  pos- 
sess it,  while  it  should  also  appeal  to  all  who  live  in, 
or  are  in  any  way  interested  in,  the  delightful  county  of 
Dorset.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  well  chosen 
and  well  produced.  The  enclosure  maps  and  the 
1870  photographs  are  of  special  interest.  The  church 
figures  in  several  plates,  but  no  photograph  can  re- 
produce the  lovely  colouring  of  the  magnificent  tower. 

*  *      * 

The  Book  of  Talismans,  Amulets  and  Zodiacal 
Gems.  By  W.  T.  and  Kate  Pavitt.  With  coloured 
frontispiece  and  10  plates.      London  :    William 
Rider    and    Son,    Ltd.,    1914.      Demy    8vo,, 
pp.  XX  -f  292,     Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  notion  that  gems  and  minerals  possess  peculiar 
"virtues"  and  mystic  powers  is  of  such  venerable 
antiquity  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  fable. 
Herodotus  left  a  number  of  curious  statements  about 
the  properties  of  mineral  substances,  and  Plato  main- 
tained that  precious  stones  were  endowed  with  an 
element  of  life  subject  to  astral  influences.     Without 
accepting  the  beliefs  implied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pavitt, 
who  seem  to  claim   scientific  foundation  for  many 
ancient  superstitions,  the  Antiquary  must  neverthe- 
less  admit  that  the  lore  of   "  Talismans,   Amulets, 
and  Zodiacal  Gems,"  forms  an  extremely  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  human  credulity. 

The  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Thibetans, 
Indians,  Arabians,  Etruscans  and  Greeks,  and  even 
the  hard-headed  and  practical  Romans,  and  ascetic 
Early  Christians,  clung  to  a  belief  in  the  occult  as 
well  as  the  symbolic  significance  of  amulets.  Mr. 
Pavitt's  drawings — from  authentic  examples  in  the 
British  Museum  and  elsewhere — range  from  prehis- 
toric symbols  like  the  swastika  of  the  Neolithic  period 
to  such  talismans  as  the  popular  medieval  "cramp 
rings  "  which  used  to  be  hallowed  by  the  Kings  of 
England. 

An  excellent  index  increases  the  utility  of  the 
book,  but  the  bibliography  might  advantageously 
be  enlarged  in  future  editions.  In  the  twelve  chapters 
on  Zodiacal  influences,  the  authors  hold  a  brief 
for  astrological  theories  which  were  maintained  in 
alchemical  works  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  II 
and  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  which  the 
plain  man  of  to-day  regards  as  merely  fantastic.  The 
concluding  chapter  gives  lucid  instructions  how  to 
distinguish  between  real  and  artificial  gems,  and  the 
book  should  thus  be  of  interest  to  the  gem  collector 
as  well  as  to  the  antiquary  and  to  the  general  reader. 
Admirably  printed  in  large  type,  the  volume  is  agree- 
able to  look  at  and  light  to  handle. 

*  *     *  ^ 

From  the  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  we 
have  received  No.  9  of  the  A  rchives  Publications  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
This  is  vol.  i. — a  second  volume  will  follow — of 
The  Canadian  North- West :  Its  Early  Development 
and  legislative  Records  ;  Minutes  of  the  Councils  of 


the  Red  River  Colony  and  the  Northern  Department 
of  Rupert's  Land,  edited  by  Professor  E.  H.  Oliver, 
of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  In  this  sub- 
stantial volume  of  nearly  700  pages,  pp.  1-131  are 
occupied  by  a  summarized  narrative  of  pioneer  legis- 
lation and  of  the  progress  of  Constitutional  Develop- 
ment in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  from  1670  to  the 
present  time.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  contains 
the  documents  on  which  the  narrative  is  founded. 
These  begin  with  the  Royal  Charter  incorporating 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  1670,  and  include 
Grants,  Instructions,  Minutes  of  Councils,  Letters, 
Memorials,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  papers,  down 
to  the  Albert  Act  and  the  Saskatchewan  Act,  both 
of  1905.  The  Canadian  Government  is  rendering 
excellent  service  by  these  Archive  Publications. 
They  provide  the  raw  material  for  which  future 
historians  will  be  very  grateful ;  while  to  Canadians 
of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  to  the  many  at  home 
who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  great 
Dominion  across  the  Atlantic,  they  help  to  form 
a  picture  of  growth  and  development  of  the  greatest 
importance.  With  the  volume  is  issued,  in  a  separate 
cover,  a  set  of  six  valuable  maps,  which  illustrate  in 
a  graphic  manner  the  story  told  by  the  documents. 
These  maps  are  Partie  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  by 
Hubert  Jaillot,  1685;  District  of  Assiniboia,  191 1  ; 
North  America,  by  J.  Arrowsmith,  1858;  Part  of  the 
North-West  Territory  including  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  1875  '>  Manitoba  and  North-West  Territory, 
1905  ;  and  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  1912. 

#      *      * 

The  latest  publication  (No.  100  T.)  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  is  a  Guide  to  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry  (price  6d.).  The  Textiles  Department  of 
the  Museum  contains  two  copies  of  the  Tapestry,  and 
a  full-size  photographic  reproduction,  coloured  by 
hand,  is  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery  num- 
bered 79  on  the  first  floor.  There  is  thus  ample  and 
convenient  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  famous 
Tapestry  by  those  who  are  unable  to  see  the  original 
work  at  Bayeux,  and  the  Museum  authorities  have 
been  well  advised  in  issuing  this  cheap  and  useful 
Guide.  It  describes  the  scenes,  gives  a  history  of 
the  Tapestry,  and  reproduces  the  Latin  inscriptions 
with  English  translations.  There  are  also  eleven 
plates  reproducing  scenes  from  the  Tapestry,  with  a 
descriptive  and  explanatory  note  on  each.  A  brief 
bibliography  and  an  index  complete  the  pamphlet. 

4c  4c  :(( 
Mr.  T.  Harrison  My  res,  F.R.I.B.A. ,  of  Lea  Lodge, 
Preston,  has  issued  in  a  quarto -sized  pamphlet  his 
"  Story  of  the  Windmill,"  reprinted  from  the  Preston 
Guardian.  The  title  is  much  too  wide  for  the 
contents.  The  history  of  the  windmill  has  been 
thoroughly  treated  in  The  History  of  Corn- Milling, 
by  Messrs.  R.  Bennett  and  J.  Elton.  Mr.  Myres's 
pamphlet  contains  only  a  few  paragraphs  on  the 
general  subject,  but  he  describes  briefly  the  various 
windmills  that  were  once  to  be  found,  and  in  some 
cases  are  still  standing,  in  or  near  Preston  and  in 
neighbouring  parts  of  Lancashire.  These  historical 
and  descriptive  notes  are  useful  and  well  deserve  pre- 
servation, though  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
booklet  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  illustrations. 
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Some  of  them  are  photographic,  others   are  rather 
rough  sketches  ;  but  all  are  useful  examples. 

*  ♦  * 
We  have  on  our  table  T/ie  Reading  University 
College  Review,  December  —  a  periodical  which 
clearly  serves  a  very  useful  purpose  in  connection 
with  the  aims  of  the  Collefie.  An  opening  article 
on  "Universities  and  the  War"  suggests  how 
thoroughly  our  seats  of  learning  have  shared  in  the 
great  response  to  the  Nation's  call ;  but  the  most 
important  contribution,  especially  from  an  antiquary's 
point  of  view,  is  an  article  by  Principal  Child — 
"  Notes  on  the  Town  of  Reading  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,"  with  a  reproduction  of  Speed's  map  of  the 
to«n  (i6lo).  The  "Notes,"  which  are  based  on 
the  Records  of  Reading  and  other  authorities,  give 
lively  pictures  of  men  and  matters  in  Stuart  and 
Puiitan  Reading.  As  they  are  divided  into  only  two 
sections— the  Town  and  the  Free  School — we  trust 
there  are  more  to  come.  Among  the  articles  in  the 
Scottish  Historical  Review,  January,  are  "  Parlia- 
mentary Representation  in  Scotland,"  by  Professor 
Rait  ;  "James  Atkine,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  1680- 
1687,"  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Inglis  ;  and  "Some  Medieval 
House-Burnings  by  the  Vikings  of  Orkney,"  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston.  The  new  part  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Alchemical  Society,  vol.  iii.,  part  14 
(H.  K.  Lewis,  136,  Cower  Street,  W.C.),  is  mainly 
occupied  by  some  short  "  Notes  on  the  Alchemical 
Researches  of  M.  Jollivet  Castelot,"  by  Mr.  W.  de 
Kerlor,  and  an  extended  report  of  the  interesting 
discussion  thereon.  We  have  also  received  the 
Indian  Antiquary,  November,  and  full  index  for  the 
1913  volume.' 
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THE  LOUVAIN   LIBRARY. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

The  barbarous  destruction  of  this  library  on 
August  25  by  the  Cerman  Huns  has  justly  evoked 
a  plethora  in  prose  and  verse  of  indignant  protests, 
amongst  which  none  is  more  sternly  drastic  and 
pleasantly  informing  than  Dr.  Cox's  paper  in  the 
January  Antiquary.  As  a  worthy  supplement  and 
pendant  to  this,  I  venture  to  supply  the  subjoined 
extracts  from  a  fascinating  article  under  the  above 
heading  which  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Casartelli,  Bishop  of  Salford,  on 
December  9.  The  additions  concerning  the  once 
famous  library  will,  I  apprehend,  be  acceptable  to 
your  readers,  and  insure  them  a  less  ephemeral 
existence  than  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  journal. 

"I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  give  some  details 
concerning  the  famous  library  of  the  University  of 
Louvain,  now  entirely  destroyed  by  the  German 
invaders,  and  of  the  treasures  it  contained.  It  is 
true  that  the  library  itself,  as  an  edifice,  has  been 
long  well  known  to  me,  but  my  acquaintance  with 
the  collection  itself  was  but  slight,  and  it  is  to  be 


regretted  that,  though  well  catalogued  on  quite 
modern  lines,  no  printed  catalogue  of  the  library  was 
ever  published.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  lately  obtained  some  first-hand  information 
which  may  be  of  interest.  Before  recording  it,  how- 
ever, I  may  say  a  word  concerning  the  history  of  the 
library,  which  the  modern  University  inherited  from 
its  ancient  predecessor.  For  the  first  two  centuries 
of  its  existence  the  old  University  had  no  public 
library  ;  its  members  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  libraries  in  the  various  colleges  or  in  the  reli- 
gious houses.  The  celebrated  humanist  Puteanus 
declared  that  the  School  of  Louvain  would  never 
become  a  true  University  until  it  possessed  a  library. 
The  first  beginnings  of  such  a  library  were  made  by 
Lawrence  Beyerlinck,  Archpriest  of  Antwerp,  who 
in  1627  bequeathed  his  own  rich  library  as  a  mark 
of  gratitude  to  his  alma  mater.  His  example  was 
followed  in  1635  by  Jacques  Romanus,  a  Professor 
of  Medicine,  whose  collection  was  rich  in  books 
of  medicine  and  mathematics.  It  was  Cornelius 
Janssenius,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Ypres,  who 
took  the  first  steps  to  organize  the  library.  .  .  .  The 
famous  humanist  and  lawyer  Valerius  Andreas  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  library,  and  at  the  solemn 
opening  on  August  22,  1636,  pronounced  a  celebrated 
discourse  on  the  value  of  a  library.  The  same  year 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  was  published,  from  which 
we  learn  that  852  volumes  belonged  to  the  Beyer- 
linck Collection,  and  806  to  that  of  Romanu.«.  After 
the  death  of  Valerius  Andreas  the  library  fell  on  evil 
days  until  1719.  At  this  date  the  celebrated  Rega,  a 
passionate  lover  of  books,  being  elected  Rector  of  the 
University,  determined  to  reorganize  the  library  and 
to  secure  its  future  by  a  suitable  and  worthy  instal- 
lation. The  building  so  recently  destroyed  was 
erected  above  the  Halles,  which  building  was  en- 
larged, and  the  glory  of  the  new  library,  the  splendid 
carved  woodwork,  was  constructed  of  oak  contributed 
by  the  various  great  abbeys  of  Europe.  The  work 
was  finished  in  1 73 1,  and  after  that  date  numerous 
benefactors  enlarged  the  library  by  bequests  of  their 
private  collections,  so  that  the  building  had  to  be 
still  further  enlarged.  In  1781  the  library  contained 
50,000  volumes.  During  the  French  Revolution  and 
occupation  of  Flanders  many  books  and  manuscripts 
were  carried  off,  destined  for  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  at  Paris ;  they,  however,  appear  never 
to  have  reached  their  destination. 

"  In  the  following  years  still  more  plunder  of  the 
kind  took  place.  Later  on,  under  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, a  good  deal  was  done  to  augment  the  library. 
In  my  time  the  library  was  estimated  to  contain  over 
120,000  volumes,  besides  360  manuscripts,  several 
belonging  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  splendid 
collection  of  over  360  incunabula.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  the  modern  University  not  very  much  atten- 
tion had  been  devoted  to  these  ancient  collections, 
but  during  the  past  dozen  years  very  much  has  been 
done  to  augment  the  modern  part  of  the  library  by 
the  addition  of  scientific  and  literary  works  for  prac- 
tical use  in  University  education,  in  the  development 
of  special  collections,  and  in  providing  reading-rooms. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  the  new  librarian,  Professor 
Delannoy,  devoted  himself  to  a  complete  examin- 
ation and  cataloguing  of  the  more  ancient  treasures, 
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and  spent  over  ;^2,ooo  in  furnishing  a  book-room  for 
the  purpose.  Unfortunately  the  catalogue  was  not 
ready  for  press,  and  has  ])erished,  together  with  all 
the  librarian's  other  documents.  Professor  Delannoy's 
researches  brought  to  light  a  great  quantity  of  manu- 
scripts of  unsuspected  value,  which  had  no  doubt 
been  used  by  the  great  humanists  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  including  what  was  believed  to  be  the  finest 
known  manuscript  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  collection  of  incunabula  was  the 
second  finest  in  Europe.  Moreover,  large  collections 
of  archives  of  various  kinds  were  found,  including 
some  of  unusual  importance  for  French  history,  of 
which  copies  do  not  exist  in  the  Biblioiheque 
Nationale  of  Paris.  Of  all  these  many  valuable 
collections  absolutely  nothing  remains.  Efforts  have 
been  made  since  the  sack  of  Louvain  to  try  and  dis- 
cover some  remnants  underneath  the  library  and  in 
the  cellars,  but  not  even  a  single  leaf  has  been  found 
amid  the  black  and  charred  debris.  Considering  the 
difficulty  of  burning  large  masses  of  paper,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  contents  of  the  library  must  have 
been  deliberately  destroyed  by  the  use  of  explosive 
grenades,  whilst  the  building  itself,  as  is  known,  has 
been  absolutely  shattered  to  fragments  by  the  bom- 
bardment." 

A  few,  though  not  very  important,  discrepancies 
between  the  two  accounts  deserve  a  brief  notice  : 

1.  Dr.  Cox  puts  the  number  of  books  in  the 
library  in  1723  at  "upwards  of  ii.ckx),"  and  adds 
that  "ere  long  it  increased  to  70,cxx)  volumes." 
Bishop  Casartelli  says  that  in  1781  "  the  library  con- 
tained 50,000  volumes."  The  "  ere  long"  must  have 
meant  a  period  of  fifty-eight  years,  and  even  then  the 
figures  leave  a  lacuna  of  20,000,  The  sources  of 
information  appear  to  be  divergent. 

2.  Dr.  Cox  states  that  in  1794  "the  French  ran- 
sacked various  old  libraries  in  the  Netherlands, 
including  that  of  Louvain.  The  result  was  that  an 
addiiional  twelve  waggon-loads  were  sent  to  the 
French  capital  ";  but  the  Bishop  observes  that  "  they 
appear  never  to  have  reached  their  destination." 
"Which  is  the  fact  ?  The  diffidence  of  the  latter  state- 
ment would  seem  to  concede  the  palm  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  former,  but  historical  accuracy  clamours 
for  absolute  certainty. 

3.  Bishop  Casartelli  writes  that  "  not  even  a  single 
leaf  has  been  found  amid  the  black  and  charred 
debris  "  of  this  one-time  fine  library  ;  but  Dr.  Cox 
gives  us  the  melancholy  assurance  that  "the  single 
remnant  now  extant  is  a  portion  of  a  singed  leaf  of  a 
beautifully  illuminated  manuscript  which  the  wind 
carried  into  an  adjacent  garden."  With  what  bitter 
irony  the  one  statement  invests  the  other  ! 

4.  Dr.  Cox  states  that  "the  town  was  neither 
shelled  nor  bombarded,"  whereas  the  Bishop  declares 
that  "the  building  itself  [of  the  University],  as  is 
known,  has  been  absolutely  shattered  to  fragments  by 
the  bombardment."  Both  incendiarism  and  bombard- 
ment, I  take  it,  had  their  shye  in  the  wanton 
destruction  of  both  town  and  University. 

Although  these  four  differences  of  statement  may 
be  more  apparent  than  real,  they  are  worthy  of  note. 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 
St   Stephen's  Rectory, 

Chorlton-on-Medlock,  Manchester. 


RELICS  OF  THE  CULTURE  OF  LOUVAIN. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

For  some  weeks  past  there  has  been  on  view  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Brighton  a  glass  case  containing 
"  Books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  I>ouvain,  recently  destroyed  by  the  Germans. 
Lent  by  Alderman  Thomas-Stanford,  M.P."  They 
are  (i)  Cicero,  Epistolae  Famlliares,  printed  by  Jean 
Veldener  in  1474  or  1475.  (2)  Augustinus  Datus, 
Elegantiolae,  1476.  "  There  is  a  copy  of  this  book  iu 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  but  none  in  the 
British  Museum."  (3)  Johannes  Junior,  iVa/a  Coeli, 
1485.  (4)  Boetius,  De  Consolatione  Phi'osophiae, 
with  the  Commentary  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  1487. 
The  last  three  volumes  are  from  the  press  of  Johann 
of  Paderborn.  All  books  printed  at  Louvain  before 
the  recent  irreparable  and  unpardonable  destruction 
of  its  civilization  have  acquired  a  new  value. 

Edward  S.  Dougson. 

Twelfth  Night,  19 1 5. 


GEOLOGY  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 
(See  ante,  p.  39,  and  Vol.  L.,  p.  440.) 

In  reply  to  the  letter  by  Mr.  J.  Reid  Moir,  I  may 
say  I  have  no  desire  to  see  my  name  in  any  and  every 
publication  over  an  article  containing  very  elementary 
facts.  Unfortunately  for  his  "  painful  duty,"  I  possess 
and  have  read  the  latest  edition  of  Lord  Avebury's 
Prehistoric  Times. 

With  regard  to  his  statement  about  the  remarkably 
early  burial,  all  I  can  do  is  to  quote  from  the  report 
made  by  Messrs.  Woolnough,  Canton  and  Snell,  who 
accompanied  my  Mr.  Moir  when  he  dug  out  the 
wonderful  skeleton.  The  words  these  gentlemen 
used  are,  "  The  bones  were  \y\Xig  partly  einbeJdcd  in 
glacial  sand  and  partly  in  decalcified  clay. "  As  an 
example  of  the  lucidity  of  the  report,  may  I  quote 
the  following  sentence  from  it,  "We  all  most  care- 
fully examined  the  section  of  decalcified  boulder-clay 
under  -which  the  hones  lay.'''  After  this  I  only  say 
what  Mr.  Reid  Moir  has  stated,  that  a  Geologist 
should  have  some  say  in  these  matters. 

Geolant. 

January  6,  1915. 


Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  revieiv. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — l/nsoHcitedMSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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The  Antiquary. 


MARCH,   19 15. 


Announcement  of  the  April  "Antiquary  "  will 
found  on  page  2  in  front. 


Bom  of  tbe  a^ontl). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  January  14  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  Fellows  :  Sir  Robert  Lorimer,  and 
Messrs.  Thomas  Arthur  Acton,  Roger 
Charles  Anderson,  William  Austin,  Henry 
Balfour,  James  Berry,  Percival  Davis  Grif- 
fiths, and  Clement  Oswald  Skilbeck. 

•in?  ^  "ilp 
A  Central  News  telegram  from  Rome,  printed 
in  the  Times,  February  11,  announced  that, 
in  the  course  of  excavations  at  Cyrene,  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great  has  been  discovered.  Only  the  left 
hand  of  the  statue,  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Greek  sculptor  Lysippus,  is 
missing. 

At  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  on 
January  21,  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  F.G.S.,  of 
Hull,  gave  an  address  on  the  ancient 
geography  of  East  Yorkshire,  as  illustrated 
by  maps  and  charts.  He  described  a  remark- 
able collection  of  engraved  and  manuscript 
maps  and  charts,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Henry  VHI.  Particulars  were  given 
of  the  changes  in  and  lost  towns  of  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  of  the  growth  of  Spurn 
Head,  and  the  various  growths  of  new  land, 
and  the  alterations  in  the  channel  of  the 
Humber.  In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
Mr.  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  F.R.S.,  congratulated 
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Mr.  Sheppard  upon  the  clearness  of  his 
exposition,  and  upon  the  large  collection  of 
maps  shown.  On  the  suggestion  of  the 
President  (Sir  Douglas  Freshfield),  the  maps 
are  to  remain  on  exhibition  at  the  Society's 
rooms,  Kensington  Gore,  in  order  to  give 
the  Fellows  an  opportunity  of  examining 
them  in  detail. 

•J*  "iH?  «J» 
We  take  the  following  note  from  the  Globe, 
February  i  :  "  The  beautiful  Japanese  sword 
which  has  been  presented  to  King  Albert 
was  forged  in  1577  by  the  famous  swordsmith 
Kakagawa  Shichiyemon-no-jo  Yukikane,  who 
died  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Armada.  To 
the  collector  it  is  the  wonderful  adornments 
of  the  hilt,  guard,  and  scabbard  of  the 
Japanese  swords  which  appeal.  But  to  the 
connoisseur  it  is  the  blade  itself.  For  the 
Japanese  swords  excelled  the  finest  products 
of  Damascus  or  Toledo,  and  the  great  smiths 
were  an  hereditary  caste,  who  forged  their 
blades  with  secret  and  immemorial  religious 
rites.  This  blade  was  the  '  living  soul  of 
the  samurai.'  The  finest  blades  were  made 
of  soft  magnetic  iron,  with  a  hard  steel  edge, 
which  was  tempered  in  cold  water,  while  the 
softer  backing  was  surrounded  with  fire  clay. 
It  was  no  uncommon  feat  to  cut  through  a 
pile  of  copper  coins  without  nicking  the 
edge,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
wealth  of  romance  and  legend  has  always 
surrounded  the  swords  of  old  Japan.  The 
present  gift  to  King  Albert  is  a  tribute  not 
only  to  the  feelings  which  his  heroism  has 
inspired  in  the  most  chivalrous  people  of 
to-day,  but  also  proof  of  the  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  which  that  people  still 
possesses." 

^  ^  '^ 
In  the  death  of  Mr.  Micah  Salt  on  January  22, 
Buxton  has  lost  a  familiar  and  esteemed 
townsman,  and  Derbyshire  a  keen  antiquary. 
Mr.  Salt  was  a  typical  Peakrel,  shrewd,  thrifty 
and  observant,  who  knew  intimately  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  Peak  country  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Cheshire  and  Stafford- 
shire. He  was  a  recognized  authority  on 
old  English,  and  especially  old  Staffordshire 
pottery,  of  which  he  formed  an  interesting 
and  valuable  collection,  and  several  public 
museums,  besides  that  of  Buxton,  profited 
greatly  by  his  advice  and   help.     The  dis- 
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covery  of  Romano-British  and  other  ancient 
remains  in  Deepdale  Cave,  near  Buxton,  in 
the  "eighties"  turned  his  attention  to  field 
archaeology.  For  several  years  he  carried 
out  excavations  in  this  cave  with  excellent 
results.  During  the  following  decade  he 
explored  many  of  the  local  barrows,  notably 
those  at  Grinlow,  Thirkelow,  Thirkelow 
Frith,  Stoop  High-edge  and  Fairfield,  all  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  several 
farther  afield,  one  of  which  was  the  important 
chambered  barrow  at  Five  Wells  near 
Taddington.  Meanwhile,  and  subsequently, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  sundry  small  caves 
and  rock-shelters,  and  other  sites,  including 
several  "flint  workshops."  In  many  of  these 
operations  he  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  John 
Ward,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  William  Turner,  F.S.S., 
the  author  of  T^e  Ceramics  of  Swansea  and 
Nantgarw  and  other  works  on  English 
ceramics,  Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins, 
F.R.S.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox,  and  others. 

4p  ^  4? 
As  a  rule  Mr.  Salt  did  his  own  digging  with 
the  help  of  his  sons,  only  occasionally  employ- 
ing a  labourer  for  the  heaviest  work.  His 
power  of  observation  was  remarkably  keen — 
he  seemed  to  scent  a  "find"  before  it  was 
found,  and  his  interpretation  of  a  clue  was 
rarely  wrong.  He  preferred  others  to  write. 
His  earlier  Deepdale  Cave  discoveries  are 
recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Derbyshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society 
by  Dr.  Cox,  and  his  later  by  Mr.  Ward  in 
the  same  publication  and  in  the  Reliquary. 
In  the  latter  magazine  is  given  a  full  account 
of  his  excavations  at  Five  Wells,  his  other 
barrow-diggings  being  described  in  two  papers 
contributed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
London,  also  by  Mr.  Ward.  Both  Mr. 
Turner  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Salt  (the  eldest  son) 
have  written  on  other  discoveries  in  the 
Derbyshire  Society's  Journal  and  in  the 
Reliquary.  From  the  former's  pen  appeared, 
in  1899,  Ancient  Remains  near  Buxton,  giving 
a  resume,  with  additions,  in  book  form,  of  all 
Mr.  Salt's  archseologic.^l  work  up  to  that 
date  ;  while  a  year  later  Mr.  Ward  contributed 
a  paper  covering  the  same' ground  in  smaller 
compass  to  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to 
Buxton.  During  all  those  years  Mr.  Salt 
accumulated    a    considerable    collection   of 


prehistoric  and  other  ancient  objects,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Salt 
that  he  has  left  a  complete  record  of  their 
localities  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  found. 

^h       ^       ^ 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  held 
in  Bristol  on  February  i,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard,  F.S.A.  (vice- 
president),  decided  not  to  hold  the  usual 
spring  meeting  this  year,  and  to  defer  con- 
sideration of  a  summer  meeting  until  May. 

«$•  "J?  ^ 
In  the  Antiquary  for  December  last  we 
referred  at  some  length  to  the  proposed 
alterations  to  Deerhurst  Church,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  to  the  protests  which  the  vicar's 
action  had  called  forth.  On  February  3  a 
deputation  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
consisting  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary, 
attended  at  the  church,  and  there  met  a 
deputation  from  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological  Society.  The  vicar  and 
Lord  Deerhurst  were  also  present.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  owners  of  the  land 
adjoining  the  church,  on  which  the  apse 
formerly  stood,  and  of  the  Priory  farm  build- 
ings formerly  part  of  the  monastery.  The 
vicar  explained  fully  what  was  intended  to 
be  done  to  the  historic  church  furniture,  and 
his  reasons  for  the  proposed  alterations. 
The  deputations  then  adjourned  to  the  site 
of  the  old  apse  and  its  one  remaining  broken 
wall.  These  were  examined.  An  informal 
conference  and  discussion  was  held.  The 
vicar,  however,  refused  to  consider  any  alter- 
native plan  for  dealing  with  the  alleged 
inconvenience  of  want  of  space  in  the 
chancel,  stating  that  his  sole  object  was  to 
rebuild  the  apse. 

^  #  "fr  , 
A  close  examination,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  investigate  the  existing  buildings 
in  the  present  circumstances,  made  recently 
by  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  and  Mr.  Grimke- 
Drayton,  leads  to  the  provisional  conclusion 
that  the  apse  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  that 
damaged  also  the  east  end  of  the  existing 
church  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  the 
apse  was  never  rebuilt  by  the  monks,  but 
that  the  arch  leading  into  it  was  blocked  up 
as  it   now  stands,   and  only  the    existing 
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chancel  used.  The  square-headed  three- 
light  east  window  (which  is  high  up  in  the 
gable,  but  apparently  not  so  high  as  the  roof 
of  the  former  apse)  appears  to  belong  to  the 
year  1460  or  thereabouts.  It  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  put  in  as  part  of  the  repairs 
after  the  fire,  and  of  the  consequent  adap- 
tation of  the  chancel.  The  deputation  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  will  report  to  the 
Council  in  due  course. 

'^  ^  ^ 
A  cope  of  the  fourteenth  century,  found 
some  time  ago  in  Stoulton  Church,  near 
Worcester,  has  been  renovated,  mounted 
and  framed  at  the  expense  of  the  Worcester- 
shire Archaeological  Society,  who  are  restor- 
ing it  to  Stoulton  Church  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Kingsford,  who  was  vicar  of 
Stoulton  from  1867  till  19 13,  besides  being 
their  secretary  for  ten  years. 

^  4?  ^P 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  on 
February  8,  Dr.  Mahaffy  presiding,  Mr. 
E.  C.  R.  Armstrong,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper 
embodying  descriptive  particulars  of  an  un- 
published manuscript  catalogue  by  Sir  William 
Wilde,  dealing  with  the  silver,  iron,  and 
certain  ecclesiastical  objects  in  the  Academy's 
collection,  now  in  the  National  Museum, 
Dublin.  Mr.  Armstrong  urged  that  the 
catalogue,  which  is  dated  1876,  ought  to 
be  printed,  as  through  much  handling  it 
was  rapidly  becoming  illegible.  The  cata- 
logue to  which  he  referred  was  a  section  of 
a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  the  Academy's 
archaeological  possessions  at  the  time.  The 
remainder  had  been  published  in  three  parts. 

•in?  "in?  'Up 
Professor  R.  A.  S.  Macalister  moved  that 
Mr.  Armstrong's  paper,  together  with  the 
catalogue  with  which  it  dealt,  be  referred  to 
the  Council  for  publication.  He  said  that 
the  catalogue  in  question  was  the  only  source 
of  information  on  a  great  many  points  con- 
nected with  Irish  archaeology,  and  although 
it  was  out  of  date  in  some  respects,  still  it 
was  quite  remarkable  how  it  maintained  its 
authority  on  many  points.  Publication  of 
the  concluding  part  was  very  desirable,  not 
merely  as  a  memorial  to  the  work  of  Sir 
William  Wilde,  but  for  the  practical  reason 
that  it  would  be  of  great  service  in  the  study 
of  the  later  archaeological  objects  of  Ireland. 


Count  Plunkett,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the 
National  Museum,  supported  Professor  Mac- 
alister's  proposal,  and  said  that  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  they  could  not  dispense  with 
Wilde's  Catalogue.  The  first  part  was 
brought  out  as  far  back  as  1857  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Todd.  At  that  time  the 
arrangement  of  the  objects  was  not  in 
chronological  order,  so  they  were  grouped 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  material, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  those  relating  to 
Christian  art  were  kept  separate.  The  second 
part  was  issued  in  1862,  when  Bishop  Graves 
was  President.  It  related  to  antiquities  in 
gold — the  heart  of  the  collection.  What  was 
properly  the  third  part  was  actually  issued 
second  in  1861.  The  books  were  illustrated 
so  finely  and  in  the  main  so  accurately  that 
Mr.  Coffey  was  able  to  use  the  blocks  in  his 
Handbook  of  Christian  Antiquiiies.  It  would 
be  a  very  serious  thing  if  the  Academy  were 
not  to  put  itself  right  before  the  world  by 
publishing  the  materials  that  Sir  William 
Wilde  put  together,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  objects,  the  places  where  they  were  found, 
and  the  character  of  the  men  who  found 
them.  The  collections  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Academy  through  the  private  owner- 
ship of  various  men  who  in  transferring  them 
did  not  require  the  Academy  to  give  a  public 
description  of  them.  The  consequence  was 
that  were  it  not  for  Wilde's  frequent  mention 
of  donors  they  would  in  many  cases  be 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  discovery  of  the 
objects. 

Dr.  Purefoy  and  the  President,  Dr.  Ma- 
haffy, also  supported  the  motion,  which  was 
carried. 

^  ^  ^ 
Last  month  we  reprinted  from  the  Times 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  oldest  cheque 
in  this  country.  It  was  dated  August  14, 
1675.  Our  contemporary,  however,  in  its 
issue  for  January  21  was  able  to  reproduce 
a  slightly  earlier  example — an  order  to  pay 
dated  April  12,  167 1,  drawn  on  Mr.  Thomas 
ffowles,  a  goldsmith,  who  was  a  Sheriff  of 
London  in  1686. 

^         '^         ^ 
The   calling    up    of    the   Reserve   and    the 
mobilization    of   the    New    Army    and    the 
Territorials  has  meant  the  supply  of  swords 
for  officers  on  a  scale  never  contemplated  by 
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swordmakers,  and  consequently  a  great 
scarcity  of  weapons.  Swords  hanging  in 
country  houses  and  institutions  have  been 
taken  down,  said  the  United  Service  Gazette, 
January  28,  and  their  blades  used  for  new 
weapons.  A  well-known  curio  dealer  says 
that  he  has  been  busy  collecting  old  clay- 
mores and  fitting  the  blades  with  regulation 
hilts  for  Highland  regiments,  some  of  the 
blades  dating  from  Georgian  times.  Several 
of  the  great  Scottish  families  are  known  to 
have  swords  by  Andrea  Ferrara,  about  which 
there  are  as  many  legends  as  of  Stradivarius 
violins.  The  dealer  smiled  at  the  idea  of  a 
sword  of  the  sixteenth -century  swordmaker 
being  carried  in  a  twentieth-century  war,  but 
he  believed  they  would  be  better  than  most 
of  the  new  ones.  He  once  had  a  genuine 
Andrea  in  his  shop,  and  bent  it  back  beyond 
a  semi- circle,  but  had  not  risked  trying  to 
force  it  to  the  hilt.  The  tradition  is  that  the 
Highlanders  in  troubled  times  carried  their 
Andrea  around  their  waist  under  the  plaid. 

4?  'ilP  4? 
The  Architectural  Review,  December,  con- 
tained an  article  on  "Termonde  as  I  re- 
member it,"  by  Mr.  John  A.  Randolph,  who 
knows  his  Belgium  thoroughly  from  end  to 
end.  Besides  some  photographic  illustra- 
tions in  the  text  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Corps 
de  Garde,  and  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
article  was  accompanied  by  a  large  photo- 
graphic plate  giving  a  striking  view  of  "  The 
Ruins  of  Termonde '" — a  saddening  spectacle 
indeed.  The  contrast  between  "  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  "  which  the  scene  now 
presents  and  the  charming,  old-fashioned 
little  town,  with  its  air  of  quiet  dignity,  which 
Mr.  Randolph  well  and  sympathetically 
describes,  is  heart-breaking. 

^  ^  ^ 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland  on  February  8,  Dr.  George 
Macdonald,  F.B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "A 
Fresh  Survey  of  the  Roman  Wall  from 
Inveravon  to  Falkirk."  After  indicating 
that  the  work  on  which  the  present  report 
was  based  formed  part  of  a  survey  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for/some  years  past, 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Research 
Fund  of  the  Carnegie  Trust,  Dr.  Macdonald 
explained  in  general  terms  the  method  em- 
ployed for  tracing  the  course  of  the  Wall  in 


those  parts  of  the  country  where  all  surface 
indications  of  it  had  been  obliterated.  He 
then  proceeded  to  deal  in  detail  with  the 
section  between  Falkirk  and  Inveravon,  which 
presented  some  features  of  special  interest. 
On  the  farm  of  Mumrills,  about  midway 
between  the  two  places,  the  site  of  a  for- 
gotten fort  had  been  discovered  and  its 
approximate  dimensions  ascertained.  It  had 
covered  an  area  of  between  six  and  seven 
acres,  and  was  thus  very  considerably  larger 
than  any  of  the  other  known  forts  on  the 
Wall.  Its  exceptional  size  was  possibly  to 
be  connected  with  the  fact  that,  as  appeared 
from  an  inscription,  its  garrison  had  consisted 
of  cavalry ;  a  good  deal  of  extra  accommoda- 
tion would  be  required  for  the  horses.  It 
was  also  unique  among  the  Wall  stations 
in  that  the  rampart  which  formed  its  main 
defence  had  been  constructed  of  earth,  not 
of  stone  or  of  sods.  That  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, was  shared  by  the  Wall  itself  at  this 
particular  point.  Contrary  to  expectation,  it 
was  found  that  nowhere  in  the  four  miles 
under  review  was  there  any  sign  of  turf 
having  been  employed  at  all  in  building 
the  great  barrier.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
use  had  been  made  of  clay,  which  had  some- 
times been  carried  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  most  likely  explanation  of  the 
change  of  system  was  perhaps  that  in  the 
second  century  of  our  era  the  ground  through 
which  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Wall  ran 
was  thickly  wooded,  so  that  suitable  sods 
would  not  be  readily  procurable  ;  whereas  to 
the  v/est  of  Falkirk  the  country  was,  as  it  is 
to  some  extent  to-day,  a  moorland  where 
thick  grass  and  heather  flourished.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  survey  was  being 
carried  out  precluded  any  attempt  to  inves- 
tigate the  ruins  of  Mumrills  systematically  at 
present,  but  a  small  kiln  for  firing  bricks 
and  tiles  had  been  cleared  out  and  examined. 
From  the  bank  of  the  Avon  to  Rosehall,  in 
the  heart  of  the  town  of  Falkirk,  the  line  of 
the  Wall  had  now  been  laid  down  with  prac- 
tical certainty,  the  divergence  from  what  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  correct  being  at 
more  than  one  point  rather  remarkable.  It 
was  satisfactory  that  the  results  of  the  present 
inquiry  were  being  adopted  as  an  official 
record  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  whose  officers 
were  co-operating  heartily. 
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Many  prehistoric,  mediaeval,  and  later  objects, 
recently  unearthed  in  London,  amounting  to 
over  600  specimens,  have  been  acquired  by 
the  London  Museum,  amongst  them  being  a 
prehistoric  trepanned  skull,  from  the  Thames; 
two  socketed  axes.  Early  Iron  Age;  a  Saxon 
axe ;  a  seax  of  unusual  length ;  a  decorated 
Saxon  pin  ;  a  Viking  axe  ;  two  gold  rings  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  a  white  stoneware 
canette,  dated  1572;  a  bellarmine,  bearing 
the  royal  arms,  and  dated  1590;  a  fine 
sixteenth-century  dagger ;  a  fine  sixteenth- 
century  black  jack ;  the  seal  of  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  seven- 
teenth century,  found  in  the  Thames  in  Sion 
reach  ;  and  a  metropolitan  slipware  jug,  dated 
1645. 

^       "ill?       "in? 

The  improvements  now  under  way  in  Old 
Palace  Yard  have  resulted  in  an  unexpected 
disclosure  to  Londoners.  Beyond  the  heai)s 
of  rubble  and  partially  demolished  walls  rises 
a  curious  ancient  three-storied  square  tower, 
which  has  been  hidden  to  view  for  far  longer 
than  living  man  can  remember.  It  is  the 
King's  Jewel  House,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  London's  buildings,  dating  certainly  from 
the  fourteenth  century  and  probably  long 
before. 

•^        "ilp        "ilp 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  in  clearing 
away  the  debris  from  the  church  of  St. 
Augustine's  Monastery,  Canterbury,  founda- 
tions have  been  revealed  under  the  central 
tower  and  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave. 
They  were  inspected  and  carefully  planned 
some  little  time  ago  by  Sir  \V.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  of 
"transcendent  interest."  They  appear  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  round  church  about 
60  feet  in  diameter,  circular  within,  and 
supported  on  great  solid  piers  of  masonry, 
and  octagonal  without.  Adjoining  them  in 
the  north  aisle  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  apsidal  chapel,  possibly  the  porticus 
of  St.  Gregory,  which  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  original  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  founded  by  St.  Augustine.  A  good 
deal  more  remains  to  be  done  in  clearing 
away  the  surface  before  a  definite  statement 
can  be  made.  The  work  is,  without  doubt, 
pre-Norman,  and  without  existing  parallel  in 


England.     Sir   William    Hope   is   preparing 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  discoveries. 

^  ^  ^ 
Visitors  to  Westminster  Abbey  will  find  that 
the  beautiful  sixteenth-century  iron  grille  has 
been  restored,  after  nearly  a  century,  to  its 
original  place  round  the  eftigy  of  Lady  Mar- 
garet Beaufort.  The  grille  is  in  perfect 
preservation.  It  is  highly  elaborate,  the 
pillars  at  the  angles  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
sides  being  ornamented  with  Gothic  moulding 
and  ending  in  finials  tipped  with  flags  which 
once  were  painted.  Along  the  upper  edges 
is  a  pattern  of  alternate  fleurs-delys  and  pike- 
heads.  The  grille  was  taken  from  its  position 
by  the  iconoclast  Wyatt,  the  favourite  restorer 
of  Regency  times.  It  was  sold  for  a  small  sum, 
and  remained  in  the  family  of  the  purchaser 
until  it  was  recently  bought  by  a  London 
dealer,  from  whom  the  National  Art  Collec- 
tions Fund  acquired  it.  The  grille  seems  to 
have  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  Lady  Margaret's  founda- 
tion, for  the  records  of  the  college  contain 
the  specification,  dated  15 12,  whose  details 
correspond  exactly  with  the  grille  as  it  now  is. 

4p  ^  'k 
At  the  second  general  meeting  of  the 
Hellenic  Society  on  February  9  Mr.  R.  M. 
Dawkins  read  a  paper  on  "  Modern  Greek 
Life  in  Asia  Minor,"  the  main  object  of 
which,  said  the  report  in  the  Builder,  Febru- 
ary 12,  was  to  define  and  describe  the  portions 
of  Asia  Minor  in  which  the  Greek  language, 
in  a  more  or  less  altered  form,  still  survives. 
These  are  some  sporadic  sites  near  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  a  long  strip  of  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea  from  Samsun  to  Trebizond, 
and  part  of  the  country  south  of  this,  anciently 
called  Cappadocia.  The  lantern  showed 
some  very  curious  formations  of  conical 
rocks  in  some  of  the  districts  alluded  to, 
which,  in  several  instances,  seem  to  have 
been  excavated  into  habitations  in  a  very 
simple  and  crude  manner.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  paper,  however,  was  occupied 
with  philological  considerations  on  the  inter- 
action of  the  Turkish  and  modern  Greek 
languages  on  each  other — very  interesting  in 
themselves  and  showing  a  great  deal  of 
research,  but  not  within  our  province  of 
comment ;  nor,  we  should  say,  quite  within 
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the  professed  programme  of  the  Society, 
which  was  instituted  more  for  the  study  of 
the  productions  of  ancient  Greece.  One 
remark  (quite  within  our  own  province)  we 
may  make,  however — viz.,  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  improve  the  ventilation 
of  the  meeting-room  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries where  the  Hellenic  and  other  societies 
meet ;  or,  rather,  to  provide  it  with  some 
ventilation,  for  there  appears  to  be  none,  or, 
at  all  events,  none  that  practically  acts. 


iReims- 

By  Mary  F.  A.  Tench. 


(Illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by  the  writer  in 
1911.) 

CHABOD  !  the  glory  hath  departed, 
and  Notre  Dame  de  Reims,  "the 
crowning  masterpiece  of  French 
Gothic,  an  architecture  without  a 
rival  in  the  world,"  has  been  left  little  more 
than  an  empty  shell — a  mass  of  shattered 
stone.  The  hands  of  men  of  the  "enlight- 
ened "  twentieth  century  have  in  a  few  hours 
ruined  a  splendid  fane  begun  by  those  of 
more  than  700  years  ago. 

Men  stood  closer  then  to  the  times  of  fire; 
their  religion  was  a  reality  to  them,  not  a 
mere  catchword  as  it  is  so  often  now. 
"  Christians  did  not  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  centuries  count  the  cost  of 
that  which  they  offered  to  the  Almighty. 
The  Catholic  population  spent  their  blood, 
their  sweat,  their  treasure,  in  testifying  to 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  whether  before  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  defending  the  sacred  tomb 
of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracen,  or 
in  raising  sublime  cathedrals  whose  number 
is  no  less  astonishing  than  their  vast  propor- 
tions," and,  it  may  be  added,  than  the  ex- 
quisite and  sufficing  beauty  of  detail  of  those 
dreams  in  fretted  stone. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1211  a  fire  oc- 
curred consuming  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  begun  in  855.  We  are  told  that 
Alberic  de  Humbert,  Primate  of  Northern 
France  (121T-1218),  wept  bitter  tears  over 
the  ruins  of  the  sacred  building.     However, 


being    a   man   of   high   spirit,   he   did   not 

content  himself  with  this  vent  for  his  feelings, 
but  made  a  resolve  to  raise  on  the  same  spot 
a  still  nobler  fane  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  honour  of  the  "holy  Virgin,  to  whom 
the  cathedral  had  been  consecrated."  To 
match  the  prelate  in  aspiration  there  was 
found  an  architect — be  his  name  Ligerier  as 
some,  Robert  de  Coucy  as  others,  assert,  it 
matters  not,  for  his  genius  was  undoubted — 
and  he  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  fane  of 
surpassing  loveliness.  "  But  "  —  there  is 
generally  a  "but  "  in  all  human  undertakings 
— "  what  of  the  cost  ?"  faltered  the  artist,  and 
the  Archbishop  bravely  answered,  "  Begin, 
for  God  and  men  will  aid  us." 

His  hope  was  not  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment. He  himself  gave  nearly  all  his  pos- 
sessions ;  the  Chapter  followed  his  example, 
and  flung  its  wealth  into  the  treasury;  the 
clergy  walked  in  procession  through  the  more 
distant  townlets  and  villages,  bearing  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin  mounted  high  on  a  chariot  with 
other  sacred  emblems,  thus  rousing  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  dwelt  far  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men ;  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and 
wealthy  citizens  gave  of  their  gold,  the  poor 
of  their  copper,  and,  above  all,  of  the  labour 
of  their  hands.  And  so  rapidly  did  the  work 
advance  that,  though  the  cathedral  took  some 
two  centuries  in  the  building,  yet  the  choir 
with  adjoining  portions  was  so  far  complete 
in  a  twelvemonth  from  the  day  that  the  first 
stone  had  been  laid  that  it  was  then  con- 
secrated by  the  Archbishop,  and  within 
thirteen  years  two  coronations — those  of 
Louis  VHL  and  Louis  IX. — took  place 
there.  We  learn  from  the  pages  of  Marlot 
that  the  cathedral  became  the  sole  thought 
of  all :  artists  and  sculptors  devoted  to  it 
their  lives ;  stone  workers  put  forth  all  the 
riches  of  their  imagination  ;  many  architects 
consecrated  not  alone  their  days  but  their 
nights  to  the  task,  as  well  as  all  the  treasure 
of  their  science ;  and  a  masterpiece  was 
evolved  by  their  hands.  Thus  Notre  Dame 
de  Reims  was  not  alone  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  Europe,  nay,  of  the 
world  ;  it  was  rather  a  glorious  anthem  sung 
by  a  whole  people  to  the  Lord.  This  makes 
its  destruction  all  the  more  pathetic — a  noble 
building  is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ;  a 
great  song  of  praise  is  stilled  for  ever. 
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Notre  Dame  was,  in  the  words  of  a  French 

historian,  the  only  Gothic  church  in  France 
which,  though  it  took  so  long  in  the  build- 
ing, was  "  cojuplete  et  achevee  selofi  le  plan 
primitif  de  Vabside  au  portal.''  The  genius 
of  the  first  of  its  architects  spoke  as  it  were 
from  the  grave,  and  the  succeeding  ones  were 
wise  enough  to  listen  to  the  words.  A  mere 
recital  of  the  proportions  of  this  great  cathedral 
can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  its  majesty  ;  for 
it  was  rather  its  perfect  symmetry,  its  complete- 
ness in  one  style  and  that  a  beautiful  one,  which 
gave  the  fane  its  satisfying  charm.  Perhaps 
of  all  the  exterior  portions  the  grand  west 
portal  is  that  which  chiefly  attracts  the  eye. 


window  the  western  light  streamed  softly  in, 
even  when  beating  down  pitilessly  on  the 
pavement  of  the  little  "  Place "  outside, 
touching  great  grey  pillar,  statue,  and  grace- 
ful arch,  tracing  out  their  every  detail  "with 
a  pencil  tender  as  love's." 

The  central  porch  had  a  height  of  over 
60  feet,  and  was  consecrated  to  the  Virgin 
Mother  and  to  those  who  were  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  stoty  of  her 
life.  Her  statue  stood  above  the  doorway, 
immediately  under  the  great  rose  window, 
and  represented  her  crowned  with  a  royal 
crown,  and  in  her  aims  the  holy  child,  whilst 
beneath   her  feet  were  small   figures  repre- 
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It  is  generally  considered  the  most  beautiful 
and  richly  carven  in  a  country  famous  for  its 
exquisite  portals,  and  is  divided  into  three 
archways.  Over  the  central  gable  is  seen  the 
famous  rose  window,  now  shattered  beyond 
repair.  A  correspondent  of  Country  Life^ 
who  evidently  knows  and  loves  his  Reims, 
has  written  of  it  thus.  After  speaking  of  the 
cathedral  as  "  a  treasure-house  of  jewelled 
light,"  he  goes  on:  "One  could  read  the 
message  that  the  artist  had  to  give."  The 
west  window  "was  just  a  mystic  rose,  the 
middle  blazing  with  red  and  orange,  which 
shaded  off  towards  the  rim  into  cool  green 
and  tender  yellow."    And  through  this  lovely 


senting  Adam  and  Eve.  A  woman  first 
brought  sin  into  the  world  :  by  means  of  a 
woman  was  brought  redemption.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism.  The 
maiden  mother  stood  aloft  proudly  pure, 
whilst  straight  in  front,  only  a  few  yards 
away,  was  to  be  seen  the  powerfully  carved 
statue  of  another  maiden,  whose  valour  and 
enthusiasm  saved  her  country  centuries  ago, 
her  reward  being  death  "  so  as  by  fire." 

The  left-hand  porch  was  consecrated  to  our 
Saviour,  and  the  statuettes  in  relief  decorating 
its  roof  told  His  story  from  birth  even  to  His 
cruel  lingering  death  on  the  cross,  whilst 
there  was  besides  a  representation  of  His  life 
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beyond  the  grave,  and  His  ascent  into 
heaven.  Beneath  stood  the  figures  of  the 
martyrs,  and  some  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Reims,  including  the  sainted  Remi  who  held 
the  see  for  no  less  than  seventy-five  years, 
having  been  appointed  thereto  at  the  early 
age  of  two-and-twenty.  The  portal  to  the 
right,  an  illustration  of  part  of  which  is  given, 
was  consecrated  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
to  the  Apocalypse.  Figures  were  to  be  seen 
there  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  of  Moses  with 
the  brazen  column,  Abel  with  his  lamb,  and 
many  others.  St.  Sixtus,  the  Apostle  to 
Northern  Gaul,  and  first  Archbishop  of  Reims, 
found  a  place  there  as  well.     Decorating  the 


be  more  graceful  than  this  blossoming  forth 
from  powerful  to  still  more  powerful.  The 
contrast  between  the  lower  portions,  where 
the  stone  projects  flinging  wide  and  vigorous 
shadow,  and  the  elegant  crowning-piece 
brilliant  with  light  (symbolical  of  the  hopes 
of  the  holy)  is  most  happily  conceived." 

Indeed,  this  portion  of  the  cathedral  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been  its  most  striking  and 
admirable  adornment.  We  all,  no  doubt,  are 
acquainted  with  the  proverb,  "  Reims  for  its 
portal,  Beauvais  for  its  choir,  and  Laon  for 
its  towers." 

Another  notable  feature  was  what  is  known 
as  La  Galerie  des  Rois,  which  contained  fifty 
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vaulted  roof  were  subjects  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse, representing  the  Churches  of  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Laodicea,  Philadelphia, 
Sardis,  and  Thyatira,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  was  the  struggle  of  Lucifer  against  Michael 
the  Archangel,  of  darkness  against  light, 
whilst  in  the  gable  we  were  shown  the  great 
Judge  of  all  men  seated  on  a  throne,  borne 
aloft  on  a  cloud,  pronouncing  His  final 
verdict,  and  holding  in  I^is  hand  a  globe 
representing  the  world. 

VioUet-le-Duc  thus  describes  the  ad- 
mirable and  harmonious  whole,  unique  in 
conception  and  execution  :  "  The  statuary  is 
beautiful,  grand,  and  simple.     Nothing  could 


statues,  chiefly  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
France,  though  St.  Remi  and  other  leading 
figures  in  the  religious  history  of  Reims  are 
also  to  be  found  there.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting item  in  the  gallery  was  "  the  baptism 
of  Clovis  ";  these  figures  were  of  huge  size, 
measuring  some  i8  feet  in  height,  and  were  of 
varying  merit. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult,  when  writing  of 
this  stately  fane,  to  know  whether  to  do  so  in 
the  past  or  the  present  tense,  so  conflicting 
are  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  injury  done ;  but  it  appears  almost  certain 
that  little  save  the  empty  husk  remains  of  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  cathedral  in  Europe. 
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This  is  not  the  first  terrible  experience 
which  Notre  Dame  has  undergone,  for  in 
148 1,  shortly  after  its  completion,  a  fire 
broke  out  there  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
workmen,  and  it  was  only  saved  through  the 
energy  and  courage  of  the  citizens,  many  of 
whom  lost  their  lives  in  the  efforts  for  its 
preservation.  We  are  told  *'  that  rivers  of 
molten  lead  from  the  roof  poured  through 
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the  streets,"  while  the  graceful  spires  sur- 
mounting the  western  towers,  as  well  as  those 
ornamenting  the  transepts,  fell  shattered  to 
splinters.  The  Chapter  made  every  effort 
for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  but  the 
ardent  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  though  various  nobles 
and  citizens  gave  liberally,  it  was  not  enough, 
and  application  was  made  to  his  most 
religious,   and,   it    may  be    added.,   bigoted 
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majesty,  Louis  XL,  but,  alas  !  in  vain.  He 
made  promises,  it  is  true,  but  failed  to  redeem 
them.  Li  excuse  it  may  be  said  that  at  the 
time  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  it  was  left 
to  his  successor,  Charles  VIIL,  to  fulfil  the 
bond.  This  he  did  by  means  of  a  tax  on 
salt,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  towards  the 
restoration  of  Notre  Dame  de  Reims. 

Since  then  the  exterior  has  been  little 
changed,  though  unfortunately  the  interior 
suffered  in  the  inartistic  eighteenth  century, 
when  many  of  the  quaint  old  stalls  were 
removed,  making  way  for  new  ones,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  beautiful  stained  was  re- 
placed by  plain  glass.  Indeed,  there  are 
those  who  consider  that  the  cathedral  met 
with  harder  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
M.  Godin,  the  canon,  who  had  the  super- 
vision of  the  so-called  improvements,  than  it 
did  during  the  dark  days  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  it  was  turned  successively 
into  a  shop  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Goddess  of  Reason.  We  talk,  as  Ruskin 
has  said,  "  of  the  scythe  of  Time,  the  tooth 
of  Time,"  when  we  ought  in  reality  to 
speak  of  the  cruel  hand  of  man,  the  worst 
enemy  to  noble  buildings,  which  their  own 
beauty  and  the  passing  of  the  years  should 
have  rendered  sacred.  Time  would  seem  as 
though  it  were  a  sentient  creature,  and 
capable  of  shame,  since  it  veils  its  injurious 
work  with  a  curtain  of  the  soft,  subdued 
green  of  ivy,  the  tender  greys  of  lichen  or 
of  moss,  while  man  flaunts  his  infamy  as 
though  it  were  a  thing  for  pride,  be  he  pitiless 
destroyer,  or  perhaps  scarcely  less  pitiless 
restorer. 

But  perverted  taste  and  desecration  have 
alike  been  powerless  to  do  away  with  the 
charm  of  lofty  nave  and  dim  and  shadowed 
aisle  and  transept.  "  When  one  penetrates 
into  the  cathedral  of  Reims,"  says  a  French 
writer,  M.  Bourasse,  "one  is  struck  by  its 
imposing  aspect  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
edifice.  One  feels  a  lively  sentiment  of 
admiration  as  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  one  examines  the  effect  of  the  light  in 
the  coloured  glass,  in  the  vaulted  arches,  in 
the  galleries  and  the  colonnades.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  perspectives  imaginable." 
Perhaps,  indeed,  as  in  music,  an  occasional 
discord  is  needed  in  order  to  enhance  the 
loveliness  of  the   harmony,  the  barbarisms 
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alluded  to  only  serve  by  contrast  to  draw 
attention  to  that  which  is  immeasurably  lofty 
and  beautiful. 

As  has  been  said,  this  cathedral  is  by  no 
means  the  first  to  be  raised  in  the  city,  one 
having  been  built  in  the  first  century  a.d.  by 
St.  Sixtus.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  St,  Peter,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
church,  which  stood,  not  on  the  site  of  all 
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which  is  left  of  Notre  Dame,  but  somewhere 
in  the  direction  of  the  less  stately  but  equally 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Remi,  also  injured  in 
the  late  bombardment. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  centuries 
the  building,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  little  more  than  an  oratory,  being  in- 
sufficient for  the  requirements  of  the  wor- 
shippers, was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  a  new 
one   being   founded   by   Betause,  envoy   to 


Pope  Melchiade,  and  later  elevated  to  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity.  This  cathedral  he 
dedicated  to  the  holy  Apostles,  naming  it 
St.  Symporien.  It  was  built  on  the  spot 
where  all  the  later  cathedrals  have  stood, 
and  is  stated  by  mediaeval  chroniclers  to 
have  been  merely  a  transformed  and  reno- 
vated temple  to  the  Roman  goddess  Ceres. 

No  account  of  its  dimensions  is  on  record, 
but  probably  it  was  small  in  size,  since  in  the 
following  century  a  new  cathedral  became 
necessary  in  order  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased congregation.  This  building,  dating 
from  A.D.  401,  was  dedicated  to  Notre 
Dame,  as  have  been  the  two  which  succeeded 
it,  and  was  used  for  worship  until  816,  when 
a  still  larger  and  loftier  pile  took  its  place. 

It  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Ebbou,  a 
rather  erratic  prelate,  but  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  the  cathedral  of  Hincmar,  his  successor, 
during  whose  spiritual  rule  the  building  was 
completed.  The  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  centuries  describe  it 
as  one  of  marvellous  beauty  of  architecture 
and  richness  of  plenishing.  The  story  of  its 
jewelled  treasure,  its  wealth  of  exquisite 
needlecraft  in  priestly  robe,  in  glowing 
banner,  and  in  wall-hangings  reads  like  a 
fairy-tale,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  incredible 
did  we  not  know  that  Reims  held  frequent 
intercourse  with  Rome,  the  centre  of  all 
which  was  artistic  and  precious — the  very 
heart  of  the  culture  of  the  world. 

But  it  would  seem  as  though  the  sacred 
fanes  of  Reims  had  been  built  under  an  un- 
lucky star.  That  of  Hincmar  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  for  it  was,  as  we  know, 
burnt  to  the  ground,  only,  however,  to  be  re- 
placed by  one  finer  and  nobler,  justifying  the 
glowing  words  of  Rene  de  Chateaubriand, 
"  the  thirteenth-century  Christian  cathedral 
of  Reims,  rising  to  a  prodigious  height,  is  an 
aspiration  towards  the  Infinite,  a  soaring  of 
the  soul  towards  heaven.'" 

Indeed,  all  writers  who  touch  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Notre  Dame  de  Reims  are  unanimous 
in  their  tribute  to  the  beauty  and  impressive- 
ness  of  its  architecture,  and  its  inspiring 
effect  on  even  the  dullest  mind.  The  lofty 
pile  dominates  the  city,  and  can  be  seen  from 
a  great  distance,  standing  "  like  a  colossus 
left  stranded  by  the  receding  sea  in  some 
remote  age,"  even  when  the  houses  around 
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it  are  still  quite  invisible.  And  thus  it  formed 
a  splendid  target  for  the  guns  of  the  invaders 
of  the  fair  land  of  P>ance. 

In  Notre  Dame  and  its  predecessors  were 
crowned  nearly  all  the  French  kings,  there 
being,  however,  one  very  notable  exception, 
in  "  the  Hero  of  Navarre,"  who  was  conse- 
crated to  his  high  office  in  the  scarcely  less 
beautiful  cathedral  of  Chartres.  This  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Guises,  who 
indeed  proclaimed  one  of  their  number  the 
Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  King  of  France,  his 
name  being  inscribed  in  the  list  of  monarchs 
which  is  one  of  the  archives  of  Reims.  But 
a  change  in  the  political  views  of  the  city 
would  seem  soon  after  to  have  taken  place, 
for  when  Henri  Quatre  and  his  Queen  paid 
a  visit  there  only  a  few  years  later,  they  were 
welcomed  with  loud  acclaim.  Another,  and 
an  even  more  famous  name  is  missing, 
though  in  this  instance  the  honours  were 
not  kingly  but  imperial,  for  Napoleon — 
probably  the  greatest  captain  of  armies  the 
world  ever  knew — refused  to  be  crowned  in 
Reims,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
Pope  Pius  Vn.  in  the  capital  itself. 

Most  writers  speak  of  "  the  ancient  city  of 
Reims,"  and  as  far  as  the  foundations  go 
they  speak  correctly ;  but  little  remained  in 
these  later  days  save  a  ruined  wall  near  the 
railway  station  ;  a  fine  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  some 
stray  nooks  "with  the  record  of  their  years 
written  so  visibly,"  which  one  had  to  seek 
diligently  in  order  to  find  hidden  away 
behind  the  newer  streets,  and  a  few  most 
interesting  churches,  of  which  St.  Remi  is 
the  most  beautiful  as  regards  architecture, 
and  the  richest  in  memories  of  the  past. 
Besides  these  must  be  mentioned  the  Archi- 
episcopal  residence,  generally  known  as 
the  "  Palace  of  Tau,"  from  the  fact  of  its 
great  hall  being  shaped  like  the  letter  T. 
It  was  originally  built  in  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era,  though  considerably  altered 
and  added  to  in  1498. 

Within  its  walls  Clovis,  the  first  Christian 
King  of  France,  listened  to  the  instructions 
of  the  sainted  Remi ;  from  thence  he  walked 
in  state  to  the  adjoining  fane,  there  to  receive 
the  water  of  baptism  and  the  sacred  oil  of 
consecration. 

Amongst  the  glories  of  the  great  hall,  per- 
haps the  deep  wide  fireplace,  such  a  marked 


feature  amongst  older  buildings,  not  alone  in 
France  and  Belgium,  but  in  our  own  country 
as  well,  may  claim  first  rank.  It  measured 
rather  more  than  12  feet  in  width,  and 
was  richly  ornamented  with  scutcheons 
and  floral  decorations,  "  wrought  with  the 
skill  those  old-world  carvers  knew."  Indeed, 
Reims  would  seem  to  have  taken  very  high 
rank  in  this  beautiful  art ;  witness  the  many 
exquisite  figures  which  adorn  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  figures  such  as  the  Eve  on 
the  door  of  the  north  transept  reaching  "a 
poignant  simplicity  which  made  them  things 
apart." 

The  palace  of  Tau  has  shared  the  same 
hapless  fate  as  the  stately  and  time-honoured 
minster  of  which  it  was  an  adjunct ;  the 
glory  has  indeed  departed  from  noble  and 
historic  buildings  which  have  stood  through 
the  centuries  as  emblems  of  spiritual 
thoughts  and  high  aspirations.  No  modern 
art  can  restore  them  to  their  former  beauty ; 
henceforward  they  can  be  little  more  than 
sacred  memories  of  an  honoured  past. 


IRoman  amtilegiDe, 

By  R.  G.  Collingwood,  B.A. 
(Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford). 

F  the  two  roads  leading  from  the 
south  of  England  to  the  border,  the 
eastern  is  comparatively  level,  safe, 
and  easy.  It  runs  through  the 
fertile  Vale  of  York  and  the  lowlands  of 
Durham,  and  meets  with  no  serious  obstacle 
till  it  crosses  the  Cheviots,  already  beyond 
the  permanent  frontier  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. The  western  road,  on  the  other  hand, 
begins  even  from  the  south  of  Lancashire  to 
converge  with  the  hills  of  the  Pennine  Chain  ; 
and  before  it  reaches  the  Eden  valley  it  has 
to  surmount  difficulties  undreamed  of  by  the 
makers  of  the  other.  The  main  problem  of 
a  north-western  route  is  the  crossing  of  the 
Westmorland  watershed ;  and  the  Lune 
valley  has  provided  a  solution  both  to  the 
Roman  engineers  and  to  those  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

But  the  Roman  population  of  the  north 
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was  not  a  civil  population  in  search  of  the 
best  lines  for  peaceful  traffic.  Its  business 
was  military,  and  the  Lune  valley  road  led 
through  country  which,  if  not  permanently 
hostile,  was  at  least  liable  to  be  overrun  by 
barbarian  enemies  born  and  bred  to  sporadic 
fighting  over  rough  ground.  Consequently, 
even  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  native  popula- 
tion was  not  sufficiently  large  or  active  to 
cause  danger  to  a  line  of  communications, 
the  whole  countryside  had  to  be  treated, 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  as  if  it  were 
a  hostile  mountain  country.  One  of  the 
secondary  problems  of  the  Roman  road 
known  as  the  Maiden  Way,  therefore,  con- 
sisted in  the  protection  of  its  left  flank 
against  actual  or  possible  enemies  concen- 
trated in  the  Cumberland  mountains. 

The  Romans  knew,  from  their  often-re- 
peated national  experience,  that  the  way  to 
hold  a  mountain  district  is  to  pierce  its 
centre  with  a  military  road  and  occupy  its 
rear  as  well  as  its  front.  Merely  to  fortify 
a  position  in  front  of  such  a  district  is  to 
expose  oneself  to  continual  border  wars, 
always  at  a  disadvantage.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, then,  that  the  Romans  would  treat 
the  Lake  District  mountains  in  this  manner  ; 
and  it  only  remains  to  ask  what  possible 
lines  a  military  road  from  east  to  west  might 
take.  There  are  only  two  possibilities. 
From  Penrith  to  Keswick,  and  so  out  to 
Maryport,  is  one.  This  is  an  easy  and  flat 
road,  as  Roman  lines  go.  If  it  had  been  a 
question  of  tapping  trade  from  the  Irish  Sea, 
this  would  have  been  by  far  the  best  line, 
unless  it  was  desired  to  reach  the  main  road 
farther  south,  in  which  case  a  port  on  the 
Kent  or  Lune  would  have  been  still  better. 

The  other  line  is  by  Wrynose  and  Hard- 
knot  to  Ravenglass.  As  a  trade-route  this 
would  present  serious  disadvantages ;  though 
it  leads  to  a  good  natural  harbour — of  whose 
employment  in  the  Roman  period,  however, 
we  know  nothing — it  crosses  two  summits 
of  1,250  feet,  and  leads  through  some  of  the 
wildest  country  in  England.  The  fact  that 
it  provides  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in 
the  Lake  District  may  to-day  be  a  reason  for 
wishing  to  open  a  road  for  the  conveyance 
of  tourists  in  coaches  ;  the  same  fact  in  the 
Roman  times  would  induce  all  peacefully- 
inclined    persons   to   adopt    another   route. 


But  as  a  military  line  it  was  exactly  what  was 
wanted.  If  Bow  Fell  is  reckoned  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  our  mountains,  the  Hard- 
knot  road  passes  barely  three  miles  south 
of  its  summit,  while  the  Keswick  one  lies  ten 
miles  to  the  north  ,  the  latter  passes  clear  of 
the  whole  knot  of  mountains  lying  around 
Esk  Hause  and  Sty  Head,  while  from 
the  former  they  are  all  within  easy  reach  if 
not  within  sight.  If  the  Romans  wished  to 
penetrate  and  hold  the  centre  of  the 
mountain  district,  the  Hardknot  road,  sup- 
plemented, for  the  Westmorland  side,  by 
that  along  High  Street,  was  the  best  possible 
means  of  doing  it. 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  the  Amble- 
side-Ravenglass  road  was  not  a  trade-route  ; 
or,  at  least,  that  if  trade  did  pass  along  it,  this 
was  a  secondary  matter,  and  was  no  more 
than  the  natural  outcome  of  a  military  occu- 
pation. We  shall  expect  to  find  along  its 
line  not  flourishing  civil  towns  and  "  villas," 
but  forts,  planted  at  carefully-chosen  sites 
and  surrounded  with  villages,  where  lived  the 
wives  of  soldiers  and  the  hangers-on  of  the 
regiment.  Such  sites  we  find  south  of  Kendal 
at  Watercrook  on  the  Kent,  at  Ambleside, 
and  on  a  ledge  in  the  crags  of  Hardknot. 
Of  the  three,  Ambleside  is  most  central  to 
the  military  position  in  the  Lake  District.  It 
lies,  unlike  Hardknot,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
ways,  where  natural  lines  of  traffic  (not  by 
any  means  all  Roman  roads)  converge  from 
Kendal  and  Langdale,  from  Patterdale  by 
Kirkstone,  from  Grasmere  and  Dunmail 
Raise,  and  by  water  from  Newby  Bridge. 
And  unlike  Kendal,  it  lies  really  in  the  hills, 
not  merely  on  the  approaches  to  them, 
Ambleside,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  site  at  which  to  discover  something  of 
the  history  of  our  mountain-road ;  and  yet  it 
had  till  quite  lately  received  less  attention 
than  either  of  the  other  forts.  Hardknot  was 
one  of  the  first  Roman  forts  in  England  to 
be  excavated  at  all ;  it  was  tentatively  begun 
in  1889,  and  finished,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
finished,  for  parts  are  still  untouched,  by  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian 
Society  in  1892.  It  is  a  square  fort,  both 
in  general  type  and  in  many  details  closely 
resembling  that  of  Melandra  in  Derby- 
shire, with  an  area  of  about  2*4  acres;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  indications  that  it  was 
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occupied  as  far  back  as  the  first  century  a.d. 
Watercrook  has  not  been  dug,  apart  from  a 
small  and  apparently  fruitless  attempt  in 
1890  ;  but  a  plan  made  in  the  severe  drought 
of  1887  (published  in  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  Society's  Transactions, 
N.S.  VIII. ,  1908),  shows  the  lines  of  the 
streets,  and  thus  clearly  demonstrates  the 
general  features  of  the  site;  a  squarish,  oblong 
fort  of  about  420  by  370  feet,  or  a  little  over 
3I  acres,  the  retentura,  as  at  Hardknot,  dis- 
tinctly smaller  than  the  pratetitura ;  the 
central  buildings  lying  south-west  of  a  via 
principalis  running  north-west  and  south- 
east, and  the  prcelentura  divided  into  four 
long  blocks  of  barracks  parallel  to  the  prin- 
cipal street.  The  whole  was  admirably  de- 
fended on  three  sides  by  the  River  Kent. 

Thus  we  could  at  least  give  the  plan  of 
the  other  two  forts,  and  show  remains  from 
them  :  pottery  and  the  usual  "  finds  "  from 
Hardknot,  inscriptions  and  a  few  vessels  of 
one  sort  and  another  from  Watercrook. 
Moreover,  in  each  case  buildings  outside  the 
fort  itself  had  been  identified— namely,  the 
the  bath  at  Hardknot  and  the  half-under- 
ground remains,  probably  also  of  a  bath,  at 
Watercrook.  But  at  Ambleside  nothing  was 
known  of  the  fort  except  its  general  shape. 
No  digging  had  ever  been  done  there,  except 
a  little  in  1846,  which  only  brought  to  light 
one  fragment  of  an  inscription,  never  read, 
and  now  lost.  A  more  important  result  of 
the  same  exploration,  as  we  know  to  our 
cost,  was  the  complete  destruction  of  one 
whole  corner  of  the  fort.  Relics  of  various 
sorts  had  been  found  near  at  hand,  chiefly 
potsherds ;  but  the  only  important  discovery 
was  in  1900,  when  a  "corduroy"  road  of 
timber  on  piles  was  found,  together  with  a 
few  small  objects,  by  workmen  laying  a  sewer. 
This  road,  which  was  certainly  Roman, 
seemed  to  lead  northwards  from  the  eastern 
end  of  the  fort  to  Rothay  Bridge,  where  the 
Langdale  road  crosses  the  River  Rothay. 

All  that  could  be  said  of  Ambleside  fort 
three  years  ago,  therefore,  was  that  the 
Roman  road  from  it — or  at  least  a  Roman 
road — led  in  a  northerly  direction  across 
swampy  ground  for  200  yards.  So  little 
else  was  known  beyond  mere  conjecture, 
that  local  opinion  for  the  most  part  held 
that  there  was   nothing  to  know,  and  that 


excavation  would  be  valueless.  When,  in 
1 91 2,  the  site  came  into  the  market,  the 
National  Trust  appealed  for  subscriptions 
for  its  purchase,  much  more  on  aesthetic  than 
on  archaeological  grounds ;  and  indeed,  lying 
low  at  the  head  of  Windermere  in  the  crook 
of  the  Rothay,  in  full  view  of  Wetherlam 
and  Fairfield,  looking  straight  down  the 
upper  reach  of  Windermere  and  up  to  Wry- 
nose  and  Kirkstone,  it  is  a  fine  view-point 
all  the  year  round.  The  Trust,  however, 
intended  from  the  first  to  explore  it,  and  put 
the  work  into  the  hands  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  Society,  in 
whose  Transactions  (N.S.  xiv.)  one  year's 
report  has  already  been  published.  The 
second  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  (N.S.  xv.),  but  some  of  the  results 
there  to  be  published  in  full  are  here  antici- 
pated in  general  outline  by  leave  of  the 
editor  of  that  society.  Offprints  of  the  full 
reports  are  kept  for  sale. 

The  fort  itself,  a  rectangle  of  420  feet  by 
300  feet,  or  about  2|  acres,  lies  curiously 
wedged  in  between  some  boldly  upstanding 
rocks  on  the  north,  and  a  marsh  on  the 
south.  The  marsh  is  formed  by  the  delta 
of  the  combined  rivers  Rothay  and  Brathay, 
of  which  the  former  probably  ran  imme- 
diately under  the  west  wall,  if  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  a  swampy  depression  there 
is  correct.  This,  together  with  a  stretch  of 
very  wet  ground  beyond  it,  would  render  the 
west  side  unapproachable ;  for  no  drought 
would  make  the  fields  there  passable  in  days 
before  they  were  drained,  and  no  floods 
would  allow  boats  of  any  size  to  cross  them. 
The  south  side  is  equally  strong;  for  the 
marsh  between  the  fort  and  the  lake  must 
have  been  impossible  to  cross,  and  there  is 
no  causeway  of  any  kind.  North  of  the  fort 
the  ground  rises  a  little,  and  is  interrupted 
by  the  rocky  knolls  I  have  mentioned ;  but 
these  conditions  extend  only  for  150  yards, 
and  north  and  east  of  that  again  we  come  to 
swampy  ground  once  more.  In  fact,  it  was 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  this  island  of  high 
ground  that  the  corduroy  road  was  dis- 
covered. The  northern  aspect  of  the  fort, 
therefore,  was  also  well  defended  in  spite  of 
some  "dead  ground"  behind  the  rocks  on 
the  island.  To  the  east  it  lay  open  to  the 
dry  ground  towards  the  Waterhead  landing, 
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and,  what  would  be  a  serious  matter  against 
any  sort  of  artillery,  to  the  commanding 
hillock  of  Wanlass  Howe.  But  the  Romans 
did  not  contemplate  an  encounter  with  such 
weapons  as  their  own  catapults. 

It  is  not  surprising  in  these  circumstances 
to  find  that  the  fort  has  a  ditch  only  on  the 
north  and  east,  and  that  on  the  south  the 
winter  gales  and  floods  have  been  more  care- 
fully guarded  against  than  any  human 
enemies.  On  this  side  the  place  of  a  ditch 
is  taken  by  a  gravel  glacis,  an  artificial  fore- 
shore, as  it  were,  put  down  to  protect  the 
wall  against  the  force  of  waves  in  flood-time. 
Its  artificial  nature  appeared  in  the  careful 
way  in  which  it  was  fitted  against  the  face  of 
the  rampart  and  terminated  lakewards  in  a 
row  of  heavy  cobbles.  Farther  south,  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  lies  another  row  of  stones 
which  may  have  served  as  a  breakwater. 
The  ditch  was  double,  and  must  have  been 
originally  about  30  feet  wide  altogether,  and 
6  feet  deep,  On  the  east,  the  most  vulnerable 
side,  it  was  reinforced  by  a  palisade  made  of 
stout  oak  baulks,  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
the  inner  ditch.  Opposite  the  gates,  the 
ditch  was  not  interrupted  by  causeways,  as 
in  some  cases,  but  was  crossed  by  bridges. 
We  found  no  trace  of  that  leading  out  of  the 
north  gate  except  some  scraps  of  charcoal  in 
the  ditch-bottom ;  but  opposite  the  east  gate 
there  was  a  curious  arrangement  of  piles  still 
standing  upright,  crossing  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  in  two  double  rows.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
connected  with  a  bridge ;  the  piles  probably 
served  to  keep  in  place  a  platform  of  timbers 
on  which  the  bridge  was  built.  Similar  piles 
used  for  pinning  down  timber  foundations 
have  been  found  under  the  Roman  wall  of 
London  and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  they  are  a 
necessity  where  building  has  to  be  done  on 
wet,  marshy,  or  sandy  soil.  In  the  chief 
buildings  of  the  Ambleside  fort  they  were 
unnecessary,  owing  to  the  extra  few  feet  of 
comparatively  dry  ground  ;  but  down  in  the 
ditch-bottom,  where  the  soil  was  permanently 
wet  and  often  covered  with  a  foot  or  two  of 
water,  they  were  indispensable. 

The  rampart  itself  is  of  the  type  known  as 
composite.  A  stone  wall  acts  as  vertical 
facing  or  revetment  to  a  bank  of  clay  which, 
rising  behind  it,  serves  to  give  access  to  the 
parapet,  and  to  give  the  wall  solidity  against 


battering.  The  wall  is  about  4  feet  thick,  and 
the  clay  bank  runs  back  for  another  10  feet. 
It  should  be  possible  from  these  measure- 
ments, with  some  estimate  of  the  angle  at 
which  the  clay  bank  was  constructed,  to 
guess  the  height  of  the  wall ;  and  if  we  may 
reckon  45  degrees  as  the  slope  of  the  bank, 
and  make  allowance  for  its  truncation  at  the 
top  by  the  rampart-walk,  the  total  height  of 
the  defences  externally  would  appear  as  about 
12  feet,  of  which  four  would  be  accounted 
for  by  the  parapet.  On  general  grounds  we 
should  say  that  this  is,  if  anything,  an  over- 
estimate, but  not  by  more  than  a  foot  or  two. 

The  rampart  was  pierced  as  usual  with 
four  gates,  one  in  each  side  of  the  fort ;  but 
those  on  the  west  and  south  must  have  been 
put  in  merely  as  part  of  the  specification. 
They  can  never  have  been  of  any  use  except 
perhaps  to  throw  rubbish  out;  but  if  that 
was  their  function,  we  have  not  yet  found 
the  rubbish-heaps.  The  south  gate  was  sin- 
gular in  having  its  entire  threshold  and  sill 
made  of  one  great  stone  about  io|  by  4^  by 
I  foot.  It  was  worked  into  shape,  with 
socket-holes  and  door-stop,  but,  not  unnatu- 
rally, bore  no  traces  whatever  of  wear.  The 
west  gate  was  not  only  free  from  traces  of 
wear,  but  it  was  completely  blocked  by  an 
ash-heap  from  a  neighbouring  oven  ;  so  that 
it  was  clearly  not  used  at  all  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  occupation.  All  except 
the  east  gate  were  plain  single  openings  in 
the  wall,  about  10  feet  across,  and  without 
any  kind  of  guard-chambers.  But  except  at 
the  south  gate,  we  found  no  thresholds  or 
sockets  ///  si'/u. 

The  east  gate,  as  the  most  important,  was 
the  largest  and  most  imposingly  built.  It 
was  a  single  gate,  with  two  leaves  shutting 
against  a  stop-block  which  we  found  in  place. 
This  was  much  worn  by  the  tread  of  feet, 
and  also  it  appeared  that  people  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  it  and  sharpening 
their  knives,  arrows,  and  other  implements. 
Whether  discipline  would  encourage  this  in 
the  main  gateway  of  a  modern  fort  is  a  point 
that  might  be  investigated.  The  whole  gate 
was  built  of  freestone  imported  from  some 
distance.  The  local  slaty  stone  is  unsuitable 
for  vaults  and  any  kind  of  ashlar  work,  and 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  brought  this 
carboniferous  grit  in    great   quantities  from 
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Lancaster ;  whether  by  road,  over  forty  miles, 
or  by  water  across  Morecambe  Bay  and  up 
Windermere,  cannot  now  be  decided.  The 
latter  course  would  be  quite  easy,  though  it 
might  involve  a  portage  or  two  where  the 
Leven  is  broken  by  rapids. 

The  northern  jamb  of  the  gateway  was 
found,  and  six  feet  north  of  it  again  a 
similar  jamb.  On  the  south  no  stones  re- 
mained, but  the  foundations  showed  that  the 
plan  had  been  symmetrical.  The  spaces 
6  feet  wide  on  either  side  of  the  central 
roadway,  would  be  most  naturally  accounted 
for  by  explaining  them  as  guard-chambers. 
However,  no  walls  across  their  ends  were 
found,  nor  did  they  contain  any  remains  of 
pottery,  etc.,  such  as  would  be  expected  in  a 
guard-chamber.  From  inspection  they  sug- 
gest rather  side  passages  for  foot  trafific  ;  but 
this  theory  of  their  purpose  cannot  be  con- 
sidered safe  in  view  of  the  complete  absence 
of  parallels.  Such  an  arrangement  does 
exist  in  the  Roman  gates  of  Lincoln,  but  we 
cannot  argue  from  the  works  of  a  town  to 
those  of  a  small  fort. 

The  usual  turrets  were  found  in  the  corners 
of  the  rampart,  and  these  provided  valuable 
evidence  as  to  the  history  of  the  site,  their 
floors  being  stratified  in  alternate  layers  of 
burnt  matter  and  clay  or  flags.  The  lowest 
floors,  which  represent  the  first  period  of 
occupation,  are  of  clay,  and  are  covered  with 
a  layer  of  burnt  matter — charcoal,  calcined 
slate  from  the  roof,  and  stone  from  the  walls. 
When,  after  the  catastrophe  which  caused 
this  wreckage,  the  site  was  re-occupied,  the 
second  period  was  opened  by  laying  a  new 
floor  over  the  debris  without  disturbing  it. 
The  whole  of  the  relics  of  the  first  catas- 
trophe was  thus  "sealed"  and  preserved  as 
evidence  for  determining  its  date.  Another 
catastrophe  closed  the  second  period,  and  a 
new  floor  was  again  laid  over  the  debris  re- 
sulting from  this.  Thus  a  stratified  deposit 
of  a  total  thickness  of  2  feet  or  more  was 
formed  in  the  course  of  an  occupation  last- 
ing some  centuries,  but  interrupted  by  occa- 
sional destructions  of  the  entire  fort. 

The  south-west  and  north-east  turrets 
showed  three  such  floors,  of  which  the  lowest 
seems  to  be  dated  to  the  period  of  Hadrian. 
In  the  north-west  turret  there  were  four ;  but 
it  is  not  clear  whether  the  extra  one  corres- 


ponds to  a  yet  higher  floor  at  the  north-east 
corner,  of  which  we  found  portions  outside 
the  turret  but  not  inside  it,  or  to  a  level 
intermediate  between  the  lowest  and  the 
second  of  the  north-east  tower,  where  some- 
thing resembling  a  floor  was  seen.  It  seems 
that  we  can  distinguish  four  periods  of 
occupation,  of  which  the  earliest  begins  not 
later,  and  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  than  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  last  ends  not 
earlier  than  that  of  Valens.  Roughly,  there- 
fore, the  fort  was  occupied  from  a.d.  120 
to  370.  The  dates  of  the  intermediate 
destructions  cannot  be  fixed  from  Ambleside 
evidence ;  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  justifi- 
able to  connect  them  with  (a)  a  well-known 
general  catastrophe  in  180  or  thereabouts, 
when  the  whole  of  the  Hadrianic  wall  was 
ravaged ;  {b)  a  similar  catastrophe  about  a 
century  later,  which  is  generally  agreed  to 
fall  between  270  and  300;  and  (<r)  one  of 
the  many  disturbances  of  the  fourth  century. 
In  the  sites  on  Hadrian's  wall  dates  {a)  and 
{b)  are  well  established,  and  in  the  absence 
of  definite  evidence  the  destructions  at 
Ambleside  may  perhaps  be  equated  with 
them.  That  there  is  not  more  definite  evi- 
dence is  disappointing  ;  but  the  stratification 
here  is  altogether  less  clear  and  easy  to  read 
than  that  in  the  comparatively  untouched 
sites  of  the  wall. 

The  three  central  buildings,  occupying  a 
space  of  about  80  by  250  feet  in  a  belt 
across  the  centre  of  the  fort,  have  been  dug 
in  1914.  The  principia,  or  headquarters, 
closely  corresponds  in  type  to  those  of 
Melandra  and  Hardknot.  It  has  the  usual 
courtyard  in  front,  surrounded  by  a  portico 
in  which  was  a  small  furnace  ;  the  back  was 
filled  by  three  rooms.  The  central  room, 
the  sacellum,  or  shrine,  had  a  well-preserved 
cellar  below  it,  approached  by  three  steps,  to 
act  as  a  strong-room ;  but  all  valuables  had 
been  removed  before  we  discovered  it.  The 
granary,  north  of  this,  was  of  a  most  remark- 
able and,  in  fact,  unique  type,  consisting  of 
one  very  solidly  built  and  buttressed  building 
about  66  feet  square,  instead  of  the  usual 
group  of  long,  narrow  buildings  with  passages 
between  them.  It  had  been  faced  with  good 
freestone  ashlar  when  first  built,  but  after 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  destructions  the 
damage  had  been  repaired  with  local  stone, 
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giving  it  a  curious  patched  appearance.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  buttresses  we  found 
the  usual  basement  windows  to  ventilate  the 
space  beneath  the  floor,  which  was  raised  on 
seven  low  walls  running  across  the  building 
in  a  gridiron  pattern. 

The  commandant's  house,  lying  south  of 
the  principia,  is  incompletely  explored,  and 
shows  so  far  no  features  of  unusual  interest. 
It  is  a  good-sized  house  of  the  courtyard 
type,  and  has  yielded  a  certain  number  of 
bronze  objects,  a  silver  spoon,  etc. 

The  spaces  on  either  side  of  this  central 
block,  the  so-called  pne/en/ura  and  retentura, 
here  equal  in  size,  contained  barracks  for  the 
garrison,  who  probably  numbered  500.  A 
trial  trench  showed  that  these  buildings  were 
of  wood,  and  that  their  sites  were  well 
stratified  ;  it  is  in  consequence  very  desirable 
that  they  should  be  further  explored  at  some 
future  time. 

The  whole  problem  of  excavation  is  com- 
plicated, as  often  happens,  by  the  existence 
of  a  smaller  and  earlier  Roman  fort  under- 
lying that  which  we  have  been  describing. 
Traces  of  this  fort  have  been  found  in  several 
places,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  located 
its  south  and  west  edges  by  means  of  a  ditch 
underlying  the  principia  and  another  at  right 
angles  to  it  not  far  from  the  south  gate.  A 
past  generation  of  antiquaries  was  accustomed 
to  ascribe  all  known  Roman  fortifications  to 
the  genius  of  Agricola,  and  though  their 
grounds  were  commonly  of  the  slightest,  the 
guess  has  been  more  often  proved  than  dis- 
proved by  later  exploration.  In  this  case 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  lower  fort  is 
Agricolan,  A  piece  of  decorated  Samian 
ware  probably  belonging  to  it — certainly  too 
early  to  fit  into  the  Hadrianic  relics  of  the 
later  fort — is  datable  with  very  fair  accuracy 
to  A.D.  80  or  thereabouts,  and  there  are 
several  other  potsherds  which  seem  to  de- 
mand a  date  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
century. 

We  have  tried  to  leave  as  much  as  possible 
of  these  remains  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public.  Walls  have  been  treated  with 
cement,  made  up  with  neW  stone  to  a  level 
top,  and  covered  with  turf,  a  method  which 
will  secure  them  against  everything  except 
malice  aforethought.  The  three  central 
buildings,  all  the  gates,  and  the  three  re- 


maining corner  turrets  (exclusive  of  the 
south-east,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  ex- 
cavators of  1846)  are  now  open  in  this 
manner,  and  as  National  Trust  property  the 
field  is  free  to  all  visitors,  except  for  a  small 
charge  when  excavations  are  actually  going 
on  ;  but  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  during 
the  present  year.  The  Society  is  anxious  to 
continue  work  in  the  future ;  but  there  is  a 
season  for  all  things,  and  it  would  be  useless 
to  appeal  for  money  for  such  a  purpose  at 
present. 


Cf)e  ©istorp  anD  antiquities  of 
lJ)amp$tt)U)aite,  Co.  gorksbite.* 

By  Carl  T.  Walker. 


ilHE  history  of  this  ancient  town- 
ship may  be  traced  from  a,d.  78, 
when  the  Romans  under  Agri- 
cola,  after  much  hard  fighting  with 
the  local  Brigantes,  succeeded  in  taking 
Aldborough,  the  supposed  capital  of  the 
Brigantian  kingdom.  Shortly  after  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Aldborough  or 
Isurium,  a  road  was  constructed  from  thence 
to  Ilkley,  the  Roman  Olicana,  which  crossed 
the  River  Nidd  at  a  point  not  far  from 
where  Hampsthwaite  Church  now  stands. 
This  road  was  probably  completed  circa 
A.D.  81-82,  for  ample  proof  exists  that  the 
lead  mines  situated  higher  up  the  valley 
were  being  worked  at  this  period.!  It  is 
therefore  extremely  probable  that  there 
existed  at  Hampsthwaite  a  small  settlement, 

*  An  abridgement  of  the  author's  complete  history 
in  course  of  compilation.  The  author's  thanks  are 
due  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  loan  of  the 
block  of  the  Hampsthwaite  brass  (Fig.  5),  and  to  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Peck,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hampsthwaite, 
for  the  loan  of  the  blocks,  showing  (i)  the  ancient 
cross-slabs  ;  (2)  the  church  in  course  of  restoration,  a 
cross  slab,  and  the  west  end  of  the  old  church ;  and 
(3)  the  church  as  it  now  is  (Figs.  2,  4,  and  3). 

f  "At  Heyshaw  Moor,  between  Greenhow  lead- 
mines  and  the  Roman  road  from  Isurium  to  Olicana, 
in  1731  two  pigs  of  lead  were  found  buried  in  the 
ground.  They  bore  the  following  inscription  :  '  Imp. 
Caes.  Domitiano,  Avg.  Cos.  Vll-Brig.,'  thus  fixing 
the  date  of  their  smelting,  c.  80-82"  (E.  Bogg, 
Nidderdale). 
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or  at  least  a  posthouse  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  passports  of  those  who  passed 
along  the  road.  Many  Roman  remains,  in- 
cluding several  fibulae  and  bracelets  worked 
in  bronze,  have  been  discovered  during 
various  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  old 
via,  but  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  none 
have  been  unearthed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Hampsthwaite. 

To  determine  the  correct  etymology  of 
the  place-name  Hampsthwaite  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Mr.  Grainge,  in 
his  History  of  Harrogate  atid  the  Forest  oj 
Knaresboroiigh,  1871,  gives:  A.S.  ham  equals 
"home,"  Norse  thwaite  equals  "a  clearing" — 
i.e.,  "  the  home  in  the  clearing  " ;  but  he  at- 
tempts no  explanation  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
letters/  and  s.  Mr.  Edmund  Bogg  gives  the 
same  etymology  in  his  Nidderdale.  There 
are  two  alternatives  to  this  derivation,  both  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  more  feasible.  The 
first  is  "  Hem's  thweit,"  the  second  "  Homp 
thveit ;  "  the  first  syllable  of  the  first  alterna- 
tive is  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner  in  York- 
shire Place-Names  Recorded  in  Domesday 
Book,  1909,  as  a  frequently  occurring  form  of 
the  name  Hemings  mentioned  so  frequently 
in  Norse  and  Icelandic  manuscript.  Homp 
is  a  Norse  word,  indicating  land  bordering  on 
rivers  and  liable  to  overflowings.  Taking  into 
account  local  conditions,  we  incline  to  the 
second  alternative.  It  is  probable  that  the 
letter  s  was  added  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  The  word  Hampsthwaite  is  pro- 
nounced locally  "  Hamstwate." 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  village  in  Domesday  Book  ;  at 
least  under  its  present  name  ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  it  was  included  in  the  manor 
of  Elton,  a  district  now  situate  in  the  parish 
of  Birstwith. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Forest  of  Knares- 
borough,  Hampsthwaite  became  one  of  the 
berewicks  of  Clint  in  this  royal  fee,  and 
remained  one  of  the  eleven  forest  constabu- 
laries until  the  enclosure  of  1775. 

In  the  year  11 75,  William  de  Stuteville, 
Governor  of  Knaresborough  Castle,  founded  a 
chapel  at  Hampsthwaite,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Thomas  a  Becket,  who  had  been  canon- 
ized two  years  previously  as  St.  Thomas-the- 
Martyr.  His  reason  for  dedicating  this  out- 
of-the-way,  north-country  chapel  to  a  recently 
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canonized  south-country  saint  is  to  be  seen  from 
the  following  facts.  On  the  murder  of  Becket 
in  1 1 70,  Hugo  de  Morville,  one  of  the  four 
murderers,  fled  northward  and  took  refuge 
in  Knaresborough  Castle,  and  there  defied 
capture.  When  William  de  Stuteville  came 
into  possession  of  the  castle  a  year  or  so 
later,  it  behoved  him  to  prove  to  a  still 
furious  populace  that  the  De  Stutevilles  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage,  and  this  proof  took  the  form  of  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  victim. 

The  patronage  of  the  chapel  of  Hamps- 
thwaite passed  from  the  hands  of  the  De 
Stutevilles  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who, 
in  the  year  1257,  granted  the  advowson  to 
the  newly-founded  Monastery  of  St.  Robert 
of  Knaresborough,  together  with  pasturage 
for  twenty  cows  and  their  calves,  for  three 
years.  In  the  same  year  the  chapel  was 
ordained  by  Sewallus,  Archbishop  of  York, 
an  account  of  which  ordination  is  given  in 
the  Torre  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York.  An  annual 
pension  of  six  shillings  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  brethren  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Robert 
to  the  Chapter  of  York. 

In  1292  the  value  of  the  vicarage  was 
returned  in  the  Valor  Ecdesiasticus  of  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.  as  ^^. 

After  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  13 14, 
the  Scots  descended  to  the  Yorkshire  Dales, 
and  pillaged  and  plundered,  and  in  many 
cases  burnt  down,  the  houses  and  churches. 
No  actual  evidence  exists  to  prove  that 
Hampsthwaite  Church  suffered  in  these  raids, 
but  the  church  at  Pannal,  only  eight  miles 
away,  was  rased  to  the  ground,  and  in  the 
Nova  Taxatio  of  13 18  Hampsthwaite  Vicar- 
age was  returned  as  being  worth  nothing; 
these  facts  point  to  damage  having  been  done 
to  Hampsthwaite  Church,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  of  restoration  or  rebuilding  at 
that  period. 

In  the  year  1304  Hampsthwaite  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  a  weekly  market  and 
an  annual  fair.  The  following  translation  of 
the  grant,  which  is  among  the  Close  Rolls 
of  33rd  Edward  I.,  is  taken  from  Nidderdale 
and  the  Garden  of  the  Nidd,  by  Mr.  H. 
Speight,  1896,  to  whom  the  honour  of  dis- 
covering the  grant  is  due. 

"Grant  of  Markets  and  Fairs  at  Pannal 
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and  Hampsthwaite.  The  King  to  the  Sheriff 
of  York  greeting.  Whereas  we  will  that  a 
market  every  week  on  Tuesday  at  our  hamlet 
of  Panhale,  which  is  a  member  of  our  manor 
of  Knaresborough,  and  a  fair  there  every 
year  lasting  for  four  days,  to  wit,  for  two 
days  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  on  the 
feast  itself,  and  the  morrow  of  the  same. 
And  likewise  that  a  market  every  week  on 
Friday  at  our  hamlet  of  Hamesthwayt,  which 
is  a  member  of  our  manor  aforesaid,  and  a 
fair  there  every  year  lasting  for  four  days,  to 
wit,  for  two  days  before  the  feast  of  the 
Translation  of  Saint  Thomas  the  Martyr,  on 
the  feast  itself  (July  7th),  and  the  morrow  of 


priest,  Dns.  Thomas  Beckwith,  was  a  member 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Beckwith  of  Clint,  a 
hjmlet  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Ripley. 

In  the  yalor  Ecdesiasikus  of  1536,  the 
Vicarage  was  valued  at  jQ']  per  annum,  which 
amount  was  composed  of  corn  and  hay 
tithes  to  the  value  of  j£^,  the  house  and 
glebe  being  worth  only  the  remaining  £2. 
The  living  was  returned  as  being  worth 
^13  6s.  8d. 

In  1743  full  particulars  of  the  living  were 
given  in  "  A  true  Terrier  of  aU  the  glebe 
lands,  messuages,  tenements,  portions  of 
tithes  and  other  rights  belonging  to  the 
vicarage  and  parish  church  of  Hampsthwaite 


the  same  shall  be  held.  We  charge  you  that 
such  markets  and  fairs  in  your  full  county 
you  cause  publickly  to  be  proclaimed  and 
firmly  to  be  held.  Witness  the  King  at 
Lincoln  XXVII.  day  of  December."  The 
feast  is  still  held  at  the  first  week-end  after 
July  18  (new  style). 

The  small  village  green,  where  the  markets 
were  formerly  held,  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  opposite  the  Vicarage.  It  was 
known  until  recently  as  Cross  Green. 

In  1509  a  chantry  was  founded  in  Hamps- 
thwaite Church  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  Anne.  The  net  yearly  value 
of  this  chantry  at  the  Dissolution  was  re- 
turned  as  ;^4    8s.    6d.     The   first  chantry- 


in  the  county  and  diocese  of  York,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edward  Bainbridge, 
Vicar  ;  there  taken  according  to  the  old  use 
and  custom,  and  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  exhibited  at  the  primary 
visitation  of  the  most  Rev.  Father  in  God, 
Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  holden  at 
Leeds,  June  23rd,  1743." 

On  the  enclosure  of  the  Forest  of  Knares- 
borough in  1775,  allotments  of  land  to  the 
extent  of  1,323  acres  in  outlying  townships 
were  made  to  the  lay  rector,  Thomas  Shann, 
in  lieu  of  tithes.  In  lieu  of  the  Vicar's 
claims  he  was  allotted  land  to  the  extent  of 
672  acres. 

Towards    the    middle    and    end   of    the 
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eighteenth  century  the  entries  in  the  parish 
registers  include  the  professions  of  those 
mentioned  therein,  and  from  them  we  learn 
some  of  the  trades  that  were  then  flourishing 
in  Hampsthwaite  ;  there  were  spurriers,  (who 
marketed  their  goods  in  Ripon,  a  city  famous 
for  its  spurs),  seiviers,  whitesmiths,  iorimers, 


value  of  between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
shillings,  and  two  silver  chalices.  The  latter 
were  found  in  his  possession  broken  in  pieces 
ready  for  smelting. 

A  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  was  erected 
in  i8r8. 

In  the  year  1808  was  born  one  of  the  most 
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throwsters,  drysters,  fellmongers,  tanners, 
weavers,  dish-turners,  and  bleachers.  Not 
one  of  these  trades  is  now  followed  in  Hamps- 
thwaite or  the  immediate  district. 

In  the  year  1785  a  man  named  Matthew 
Mason  was  executed  at  York  for  stealing 
from    Hampsthwaite  Church  money  to   the 


interesting  characters  in  the  history  of  Hamps- 
thwaite— Peter  Barker,  the  blind  joiner.  The 
amazing  ingenuity  displayed  by  Barker  in 
the  course  of  his  daily  life  has  been  chronicled 
not  only  in  the  works  of  Mr.  William  Grainge, 
Mr.  H,  Speight,  Mr.  Edmund  Bogg,  and 
other  historians  of  Nidderdale,  but  also  in 
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the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould's  Yorkshire  Oddities, 
1874,  and  Taylor's  Anecdotce  Eboracenses, 
1883. 

Peter  Barker  lost  his  sight  through  inflam- 
mation when  about  four  years  old.  Though 
deprived  of  eyesight  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  games  of  his  schoolfellows,  who, 
with  the  cruelty  typical  of  the  schoolboy, 
played  him  many  practical  jokes,  which, 
however,  he  invariably  endeavoured  to  repiy 
in  kind. 

Becoming,  at  an  early  age,  fond  of  music, 
he  was  taught  to  play  the  violin,  and  rapidly 
became  a  very  capable  performer  on  this  in- 
strument ;  but  it  was  his  wonderful  gift  of 
improvisation  which  made  him  so  popular 
with  the  countryfolk. 

His  skill  on  this  instrument  obtained  him 
employment  as  fiddler  at  the  local  feast,  and 
his  success  at  this  annual  function  was  so 
great  that  he  became  in  great  request,  and 
travelled  to  beanfeasts,  wakes,  and  fairs  all 
over  the  country. 

Through  associating  almost  daily  with  a 
class  of  people  whose  besetting  sin  was,  and 
indeed  is  now,  a  too  great  indulgence  in  in- 
toxicating liquor,  Barker  became  possessed 
of  a  craving  for  strong  drink  ;  but  his  strength 
of  mind,  which  he  had  no  doubt  acquired  as 
a  result  of  his  having  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life  at  a  disadvantage,  was  so  great  that  he 
successfully  resisted  the  temptation,  and 
giving  up  his  life  as  a  "  wandering  minstrel," 
he  commenced  work  in  his  native  village  as 
a  carpenter,  without  having  served  any  ap- 
prenticeship, and  having  received  no  lessons. 

In  this  business  he  became  remarkably 
proficient,  and  in  later  years  was  wont  to 
boast  of  his  ability  to  make  anything  "  from 
a  stack-bar  to  a  chest  of  drawers."  The  only 
noticeable  difference  in  his  tools  from  those 
of  an  ordinary  joiner  was  to  be  seen  in  his 
rule,  the  measurements  on  which  were 
marked  by  small  projecting  brass  pins. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  church  bell-ringers, 
and  each  evening  at  eight  o'clock  attended 
the  church  for  the  purpose  of  ringing  the 
Curfew  bell,  a  custom  only  recently  aban- 
doned. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  church  clock 
had  sto[)ped,  and  all  attempts  to  set  it  going 
again  had  failed,  Peter  Barker  took  it  to 
pieces,  and  after  thoroughly  cleaning  each 


part,  reassembled  the  mechanism,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  the  old  clock  going  once 
more. 

This  remarkable  man  died  in  1873  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years. 

The  church  is  situated  at  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  village,  and  on  the  north  side  is 
almost  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nidd.  It 
comprises  a  nave  with  south  aisle,  a  chancel, 
vestry,  and  a  square  tower  at  the  west. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  a  church  existed 
here  previous  to  the  one  founded  by  William 
de  Stuteville  in  11 75,  as  during  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  church  in  1821  several  incised 
grave-covers  were  discovered,  which  had 
been  used  as  foundation-stones  for  the  south 
aisle,  erected  during  the  Early  English  period 
of  architecture.  Two  of  these  are  Early  Nor- 
man work,  whilst  of  a  third  Mr.  Speight 
writes,  "  (it)  has  a  plain  cross-head  of  four 
simple  lobes,  supported  by  a  plain  shaft  of 
like  date.  The  head  of  this  cross  is  very 
deeply  incised,  and  wrought  in  the  old  Saxon 
method  with  a  drill  along  the  grooves." 
These  grave-covers  (astounding  fact !)  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which 
they  were  found  until  the  restoration  of  1901, 
when  they  were  let  into  the  wall  of  the  south 
porch. 

( 7o  be  concluded.) 
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^^^^UR  English  counties  possess  many 
^^1  place-names  so  unique  in  character 
that  either  no  investigator  has 
attempted  to  explain  them,  or  any 
attempts  made  have  had  little  success,  and 
this  article  is  intended  to  deal  with  a  very 
few  of  these  names  drawn  from  our  eastern 
counties,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  means  of 
similar  names  taken  from  other  counties,  and 
from  the  native  provinces  of  the  Domesday 
scribes.     It  is  impossible  to  interpret  any  but 
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the  simplest  place-names  without  referring  to 
river  words,  and  we  shall  have  to  investigate 
many  river  names,  such  as  Ore,  Eyre,  Nore, 
Mellore,  Stoure,  and  Thames  in  this  country ; 
and  Eure,  Oure,  Serre,  Sure,  Ourcq,  Somme, 
and  Senne  on   the  Continent.     England  of 
the   Angles   was,    of  course,   very   different 
from  rural  England  of  to  day.     Large  tracts 
of   country  were  uncultivated  waste,   dense 
woodland,   or    miasmatic   swamp ;     bridges 
were  rare,  rivers  of  all  kinds  were  larger,  and 
occupied  an  infinitely  more  important  place 
in  Anglian  life  than  m  modern.     They  were 
the   highways   by   which    the   early  settlers 
travelled,    for   the    metalled    roads    of    the 
Romans  were  found  only  here   and   there. 
Before    agriculture    became    extended    the 
Angles   relied   on    streams   and    meres    for 
much  of  their  daily  food,  and  on  the  grass- 
lands   bordering    them    for    pasturage   and 
winter  fodder.     They  used  many  names  to 
describe  different  kinds  of  water-courses,  of 
which  bourn,  brook,  and  water  d^xo.  still  in  use, 
while   A.S.  ea,  a    stream,  occurs    in    a   few 
dialects,  and  on  our  maps  in  the  form  oi Ran. 
A.S.  Icece,  a  boggy  stream,  though   possibly 
second  only  to  ea  in  frequency  in  early  times, 
has  been  out  of  general  use  for  many  cen- 
turies.    A.S.  rlc,   a  reach,  was  not  a  river 
word  in  the  sense  that  bourn  and  brook  are, 
but  was  applied  to  any  stretch  of  open  water 
suitable  for  boating  and  fishing.     At  a  very 
early  period,  however,  it  came  into  general 
use    on    rivers,    and     especially    estuaries, 
usually  contracted  and  combined  with  other 
words  such  as   ey,  and  later  with  Norman 
Ou.     Thus  we  have  Ore,  Nore,  Mellore,  and 
Stoure,  denoting,  respectively,  the  river  reach, 
the  north  river  reach,  the  middle  river  reacli, 
and  the  south  river  reach.     Anglo-Saxon  rlc, 
a  reach,  is  therefore   of  paramount  impor- 
tance, for  in  one  or  other  of  its  contracted 
forms  it  enters  into  a  large  proportion  of  our 
river  names,   and    into    innumerable   place- 
names,  Lancashire   alone   having  over  fifty 
examples.     The  /  of  rlc  was  pronounced  as 
ee,  so  that  the  sound  was  reek,  but  in  modern 
names  this  has  shortened  to  rick.  The  reason 
why  modern  authorities  have  overlooked  this 
A.S.  word  is  that  it  is  comparatively  rare  in 
its  full  form,  almost  always  occurring  in  the 
contracted  forms  re,  er,  and  r,  as  in  Eyre, 
Erwarton,    Leverton,    Irwell,    and     Orford. 


Uncontracted  rlc  is  commonest  in  Yorkshire 
Domesday  Book  in  such  names  as  Rastric 
and  Catrice,  but  occurs  four  times  in  the 
Lincolnshire  volume,  the  most  interesting 
example  being  Medriceshatn,  the  hainrn  or 
hCiin  of  the  meadow  reach.  In  later  times, 
when  the  low-lying  lands  of  the  river  penin- 
sula became  available  as  pastures,  the  name 
developed  into  Metheringeham  —  that  is, 
Meth-er-inge-ham.  Another  common  river 
word  was  hamm,  homm,  hetiiin,  or  hum,  and 
this  is  specially  important  because  of  its 
numerous  contractions  and  metatheses.  It 
occurs  in  the  river  names,  Humber,  Amber, 
Thames,  Tame,  Teme,  Colne,  and  many 
others,  and  we  shall  find  it  equally  common 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  France  and 
throughout  Belgium.  The  material  in  our 
English  counties  is  unlimited,  but  only  the 
following  six  names  are  now  investigated, 
though  many  others  will  be  used  for  demon- 
stration : 


Place  Names. 
Sixhills 
Edenham 
Leverington 
Hoxne 
Erwarton 
Havering 


Counties. 
Lincolnshire 

)) 
Cambridgeshire 
Suffolk 

>> 
Essex 


The  village  of  Sixhills  stands  on  the  Lin- 
colnshire Wolds  between  Louth  and  Market 
Rasen,  about  400  feet  above  sea-level.  A  mile 
north-west  is  North  Willingham,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  south-east  is  South  Willingham, 
the  three  villages  having  around  them  a  num- 
ber of  small  streams  rising  in  the  chalk,  and 
running  westwards  into  the  oolite  valley. 
A  good  Ordnance  Map  will  show  that  six 
streams  rise  around  Sixhills,  two  north  of  the 
village,  one  east,  one  south,  one  north-west, 
and  one  west.  In  Domesday  Book  Sixhills 
is  mentioned  four  times  as  Sisse,  but  in  the 
Catalogus  Tenentium  it  is  Sixla  ;  and  Streat- 
feild  quotes  the  later  variants,  Sixle,  Sixel, 
Sixell,  Sixill,  and  Sixkill,  and  only  in  recent 
times  has  it  become  Sixhills.  The  Domes- 
day scribe  often  wrote  s  for  x,  thus  Oxton 
in  Yorkshire  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as 
Ossetone,  Ositone,  a.nd  Oxetone,  hence  the  pre- 
fix six  is  correct,  and  Domesday  Book  Sisse 
means  the  six  waters,  or  the  six  streams,  the 
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suffix  se  being  a  contracted  metathesis  of  eyes 
or  ees.  Another  good  example  of  the  suffix 
se  occurs  in  Me/se,  the  Domesday  name  of 
Meauxin  Yorkshire,  derived  from  Mideleyes, 
the  viiddle  tvaters.  Meaux,  near  Paris,  re- 
cently the  scene  of  the  Allies'  successful 
struggle,  stands  on  the  Marne  between  the 
outfalls  of  the  Ourcq  on  the  north  and  the 
Grand  Morin  on  the  south,  this  part  of  the 
Marne  being  literally  the  middle  waters.  A 
third  important  example  is  Mellis,  near  Eye 
in  Suffolk,  for  in  its  Domesday  form  Melles 
we  have  the  contracted  plural  without  meta- 
thesis. There  is  no  sandhill  at  Mellis,  so  that 
the  name  cannot  come  from  the  Norse  Melr. 
Mellis  Green  is  a  flat  or  slightly  hollow  ex- 
panse of  grass  lying  on  unbroken  boulderclay. 
On  the  north  is  an  old  water-course  with  a 
double  hedge,  while  on  the  south  side  of  the 
green  a  stream  arises  and  runs  into  the  Dove 
at  Eye.  Mellis  is  therefore  the  English  form 
of  French  Meaux,  the  basin  of  the  green 
being  the  site  of  the  Middle  Waters,  with 
Eye  on  the  east,  and  Redgrave  lake  on  the 
west ;  and  there  is  a  modern  sheet,  apparently 
an  extension  from  the  lake,  which  is  now 
actually  known  as  the  Akra  Waters.  The 
present  suffix  of  Sixhills  is  a  corruption  de- 
veloped in  recent  centuries  from  the  /  sound 
in  Sixle  and  Sixel,  these  being,  with  Sixla, 
the  early  correct  forms  derived  from  AS. 
lace,  a  boggy  stream.  The  Norman  scribe 
made  use  of  ea,  but  later  scribes  discarded 
this  in  favour  of  Icece,  showing  that  these 
streams  ran  through  boggy  ground,  and  were 
therefore  difficult  to  ford,  and  probably  of 
little  use  for  boating.  Instances  of  A.S. 
Icece  contracted  to  la,  le,  el,  il,  and  les,  will  be 
found  in  the  records  of  our  numerous  Laugh- 
tons,  in  Humbleton  near  Hull,  Domesday 
Book  Humeltone ;  in  Hambleton,  situated  in 
a  fork  of  the  Gwash  in  Rutlandshire,  from 
Domesday  Book  Hemeldime  and  Hameldune; 
in  Hamilton,  and  as  a  suffix,  in  Wressel, 
Hessle,  Wrangle,  and  many  others. 

Edenham,  three  miles  west  of  Bourn,  lies 
in  a  picturesque  valley  of  the  River  Eden,  a 
few  miles  from  its  outfall  into  the  Glen.  In 
Domesday  Book  it  is  speK  Edeham,  but  in 
later  records  it  is  almost  invariably  Edenham. 
The  river  name  Eden  does  not  appear  on 
Lincolnshire  maps,  and  it  is  probable  that 
anyone  venturing  to  explain  this  village  name 


by  means  of  documents  without  local  inves- 
tigation would  class  it  with  such  names  as 
Covenham  in  Lindsey,  and  Lavenham  in 
Suffolk,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  settle- 
ments of  Cufa  and  Lafa  respectively.  Eden- 
ham, however,  had  a  different  origin,  which 
Nature's  document  makes  clear.  There  are 
no  less  than  six  Eden  rivers  in  our  A.S. 
counties,  hence  this  name  is  not  personal. 
A.S.  ea^  a  stream,  forms  many  simple  com- 
pounds, such  as  Ealand,  Eadale,  and  Easide; 
but  in  ancient  names,  such  as  most  river  and 
place-names,  ea  undergoes  numerous  modi- 
fications, one  of  the  commonest  being  con- 
traction to  e,  as  in  Edale  in  Derbyshire,  and 
Eton  on  the  Thames.  Eden  appears  to  have 
originated  from  ea  and  denu,  meaning  the 
stream  in  the  valley,  and  anyone  familiar  witii 
the  river  at  Edenham  will  readily  recognize 
the  appropriateness  of  the  name  ;  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  Eden  rivers  of  Cumberland 
and  other  counties.  The  village  and  church 
stand  on  raised  ground  in  a  horse-shoe  bend 
of  the  river,  the  public  highway  entering  and 
leaving  the  village  by  distinct  bridges.  Such 
a  river  bend  was  known  in  A.S.  times  as  a 
hamm  or  homm,  and  the  same  name  was 
applied  to  the  ground  within  the  bend.  The 
dropping  of  «  in  Domesday  Edeham  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  then,  as  now,  the  main  stress 
in  pronunciation  was  laid  on  the  prefix  ed, 
second  stress  being  on  the  suffix  hajti,  while 
the  infix  of  the  full  name,  Ed-en-ham,  had 
least  stress. 

Leverington,  three  miles  north  of  Wisbech, 
is  a  place-name  of  great  interest,  for  it  is  an 
Anglian  record  of  a  Roman  engineering  work, 
and  an  example  of  a  considerable  class  of 
names  hitherto  misinterpreted.  The  ancient 
spellings  are  Liuerington  (li-u-er-ing-ton)  and 
Leveryngtone  (1-ev-er-yngtone),  and  these  ex- 
tended give  hlith-ey-re-ing-tun,  meaning  the 
town  near  the  grass-land  on  the  river  reach 
bank.  No  one  would  expect  to  find  the 
word  hlith  in  the  fen  country,  but  the  explana- 
tion is  simple,  for  Leverington  lies  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nene,  and  between  it  and  the 
river  is  the  Roman  embankment  described 
by  the  first  element  hlith,  a  slope.  This 
bank,  raised  above  the  surrounding  fen, 
would  produce  good  grass  and  fodder,  the 
herbage  of  the  fenlands  around  being  coarse 
and  mixed  with  rush,  sedge,  and  reed,  hence 
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the  bank  was  an  important  item  in  the  economy 
of  the  tun.  This  name  forms  an  eloquent 
word-picture  of  the  Anglian  village  fenced 
against  attack  from  the  Wash,  the  Roman 
embankment  with  its  rich  grass  slopes,  and 
the  great  river  reach  where  the  people  caught 
pike  and  eel.  Names  similar  to  Leverington 
are  common,  such  are  Leverton,  Livermere, 
Liversedge,  Lever,  and  many  more,  but  the 
most  notable  is  Liverpool,  derived  from  /i/i//i, 
ejf,  re,  and  pol,  the  site  of  the  city  being  the 
pool  lying  between  the  hill  slope  of  Everton 
and  the  great  river  reach  of  the  Mersey. 
Professor  Wyld,  in  his  important  work  on 
the  place-names  of  Lancashire,  gives  many 
ancient  variants,  but  refers  the  prefix  to  a 
personal  name,  and  makes  no  special  reference 
to  the  hill  slope  or  the  estuary. 

Hoxne,  pronounced  Hoxen,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  names  of  Suffolk.  Domes- 
day Book  calls  it  Hoxana,  and  the  Hundred 
Rolls  Hoxene.  Professor  Skeat,  in  his  place- 
names  of  Suffolk,  does  not  venture  on  any 
certain  interpretation,  but  quotes  with  ap- 
proval a  suggestion  that  it  may  be  a  tribal 
name.  Hoxne  is  one  of  those  names  in  the 
elucidation  of  which  scholarship  is  of  little 
avail  without  close  study  of  the  local  features. 
The  Waveney  river  divides  Norfolk  from 
Suffolk,  and  Hoxne  stands  on  its  south  bank, 
east  of  Diss,  at  a  point  where  three  tributaries 
converge.  On  the  west  is  the  Dove  coming 
northv/ards  from  Eye ;  on  the  east  is  a  stream 
rising  near  Worlingworth,  and  between  these 
is  the  Gold  Brook.  The  eastern  angle 
between  the  Dove  and  Waveney  is  thus  cut 
into  three  sections  or  river  "  hamms."  Hoxne 
village  lies  in  the  largest  section  formed  by 
the  Waveney  and  the  Worlingworth  stream, 
the  site  of  Hoxne  Abbey  is  in  the  middle 
section,  and  Hoxne  Hall  in  the  third,  while 
Oakley  park  extends  from  Oakley  village,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Dove,  into  the  two 
larger  sections  or  "  hamms."  The  whole 
district  is  well  wooded,  and  the  names  Oakley, 
Oakley  Park,  Oak  Lawn,  Oak  Lawn  Farm, 
and  Oak  Plantation,  show  that  the  oak  is  the 
main  forest  tree.  Hoxne  village  stands  on 
the  boulder  clay  with  its  underlying  chalk,  a 
combination  producing  the  magnificent  oaks 
of  SufTolk,  which  are  here  watered  through 
the  river  gravels  bordering  the  Dove.  Hoxana 
and  Hoxene  are  contracted   mutated  forms 


denoting  the  oaks  of  the  hamni,  A.S.  hamm  or 
heinni  meaning  primarily  a  river  bend  or  junc- 
tion, and  secondarily  the  land  enclosed  in  such 
a  bend.  The  variants  hayn,  hem,  and  hen,  occur 
in  the  early  forms  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  and 
other  variants  will  be  mentioned  presently. 
Hoxne  is  an  example  of  the  somewhat  rare 
metathesis  ne,  other  instances  being  Misne 
and  Colne.  Misne,  now  Misson,  stands  in  a 
wide  "  hamm,"  formed  by  two  deep  curves  of 
the  Idle,  just  where  that  river  runs  through  a 
network  of  drains,  and  past  the  peaty  carrs  of 
Everton,  south  of  Misson  Springs  and  Misson 
Deeps.  The  river  name  Colne  is  explained 
by  the  place-names  Wakes  Colne,  White 
Colne,  Colne  Engaine,  and  Earls  Colne  in 
Essex.  These  places  are  grouped  together 
on  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  river 
Colne,  in  natural  "  hamms  "  or  forks  formed 
by  several  tributaries  which  here  run  into  the 
main  stream.  In  Domesday  Book  they  are 
called  Colum,  Colun,  and  Coles.  The  suffix 
of  Coles,  the  Domesday  name  of  Earls  Colne, 
is  identical  with  that  of  Domesday  Melles  in 
Suffolk,  and  Ludes  in  Lindsey,  and  is  there- 
fore the  plural  of  A.S.  ey.  Colum  and  Colun 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  ancient  aliases  of 
East  Ferry  on  the  Trent.  These  are  very 
numerous,  including  Kynnardesferye,  Est- 
kynallferie,  Scotton  Ferry,  Humfferry,  Hun 
Ferry,  and  Hunn  Ferry.  East  Ferry  stands 
in  a  broad  bend  of  the  Trent,  and  for  this 
reason  was  known  as  the  ferry  at  the  hum, 
hunn,  or  hu7i.  It  was  doubtless  used  by 
Henry  II.  when  he  destroyed  Roger  de 
Mowbray's  Kinaird  Castle  at  Owston.  A  few 
miles  north  of  East  Ferry  Amcotts,  anciently 
Hatncotes,  lies  in  a  deep  bend  of  the  Trent. 
The  variant  hum  also  occurs  in  Humbleton 
near  Hull,  Domesday  Book,  Humeltone ;  and 
the  river  name  Humber,  A.S.  Hwnbre,  from 
hum  and  re,  the  b  of  these  names  being 
merely  euphonic.  Another  instance  of  the 
variant  hun  is  Hungerford  on  the  Kennet, 
formerly  Hungreford,  that  is  the  ford  at  the 
bent  reach.  These  examples  and  the  Domes- 
day variants  of  Colne — Colum  and  Colun — 
make  it  clear  that  ne  is  a  metathesis  of  en, 
derived  from  hen  or  hem,  a  "  hamm  "  or  bend 
in  a  stream.  The  element  col  in  such  names 
as  Colne  Colneis,  Colchester,  Colton,  and 
Lincoln,  is  clearly  an  A.S.  river  word,  and, 
like  the  corresponding  French  word,  was  prob- 
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ably  loaned  from  the  Latin,  but  has  nothing 
to  do  with  colonia.  The  letter  e,  often  at- 
tached, is  not  a  case-ending,  but  a  contraction 
of  A.S.  ea ;  thus  in  Domesday  Book  Lincole 
it  appears  to  refer  to  the  waters  of  the  Witham 
beneath  the  City,  and  in  the  later  form 
Lyncolne,  the  suffix  ne  refers  to  the  hem  or 
hanim  formed  by  the  junction  of  Foss  Dyke 
with  the  Witham.  We  may  feel  sure,  there- 
fore, that  the  element  col  refers  to  the  "  steep 
hill"  or  spur  on  which  Lincoln  stands  over- 
looking the  limi  or  confluence  of  the  rivers 
in  "  Lincoln  Gap."  If  this  be  correct,  the  river 
name  Colne,  occurring  in  several  of  our 
counties,  refers  to  a  stream  running  through 
broken  hilly  country  with  numerous  bends 
or  "hamms"  in  its  course. 

The  origin  of  the  prefix  of  Hoxne  is  also 
clear.  Oakley,  the  name  of  the  adjoining 
village,  does  not  illustrate  it  so  well  as  the 
variant  Ockley,  one  giving  the  plural  Oaksley, 
the  other  Ocksley  equivalent  to  Oxley. 
Ruxox  Farm,  in  Bedfordshire,  illustrates  the 
point  still  better.  Skeat  gives  the  old  spel- 
lings RokesacdSid.  Rokeshoc — the  rooks  oak — 
and  the  latter  form  gives  the  plural  Rokes- 
hocs,  the  exact  sound  in  Hoxwe.  It  is  worth 
while  to  study  this  name  on  the  spot,  and  to 
include  in  the  study  the  river  names  Dove 
and  Waveney ;  and  the  village  name  Wor- 
lingworth,  anciently  Welringwrthe  and  IVil- 
rincgawertha,  where  the  second  tributary  has 
its  welle,  iville,  or  spring  ;  but  anyone  unable 
to  visit  the  locality  will  find  many  of  the 
natural  features  illustrated  on  the  Suffolk 
O.S.  geological  map.  No.  L.,  N.E. 

Erwarton,  in  the  Suffolk  peninsula  lying 
between  the  estuaries  of  the  Orwell  and 
Stoure,  is  not  derived  from  a  personal  name 
as  suggested  by  Skeat,  but  is  a  descriptive 
and  historical  name  of  peculiar  interest,  for 
it  shows  how  the  Angles  of  Suffolk  secured 
themselves  from  the  fate  they  had  inflicted 
on  the  Britons.  In  Domesday  Book  Erwar- 
ton is  called  Eurewardestuna^  and  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  Euerwardton.  In  order  to 
interpret  these  spellings  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  first  the  river  names  Ore,  Orwell, 
and  Stoure,  for  in  th^se  we  shall  find  the 
key  to  this  Eure-wardes-tuna,  the  town  of 
the  warden  of  the  river  reach.  Ore  was  not 
originally  a  river  name,  but  merely  the  name 
of  the  estuary  or  lowest  reach  of  the  river, 


and  this  explains  why  the  upper  part  is 
known  as  the  Aide.  Ore  is  a  contraction 
derived  originally  from  A.S.  ea,  a  stream, 
and  re,  the  contracted  form  of  A.S.  rlc,  a 
reach ;  but  the  <?-sound  may  come  from 
Norman  Ou,  a  stream.  Variants  of  this 
name  are  Aire  and  Ure  or  Eure  in  Yoik- 
shire,  and  Yare  in  Norfolk.  Orford  in 
Suffolk,  Orford  in  Lindsay,  and  Orwell  in 
Cambridgeshire,  take  their  prefixes  from  Ore. 
The  first  was  formerly  spelt  Oreford,  and 
Domesday  Book  calls  the  last  Oreuuelle— 
that  is,  the  spring  of  the  river  reach.  Orford 
in  Lindsey  stands  on  a  stream  just  where  it 
is  crossed  by  the  main  road  from  Thoresway 
to  Binbrooke.  In  Domesday  Book  it  is 
Erford,  later  it  became  Irford,  and  finally 
Orford.  Here  is  an  excellent  example  of 
A.S.  ea  or  ey,  becoming  successively  e,  i, 
and  0.  Ea-re-ford  first  contracted  to  Erford, 
then  changed  its  vowel  to  /",  forming  Irford, 
probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
variant  ey,  as  in  Iver  on  the  Colne,  and 
Eye  on  the  Dove.  The  final  form  Orford 
finds  its  parallel  in  Over  in  Cambridgeshire, 
the  river  names  Oare  and  Oure  in  Normandy, 
the  surname  Overey,  and  some  of  our  Over- 
tons  and  Ortons.  We  may  be  confident, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  that  in  river 
names  little  documentary  evidence  is  avail- 
able, that  Ore  is  derived  from  A.S.  ea  or  ey, 
or  its  Norman  equivalent  ou,  and  re,  a  reach, 
and  is  identical  in  ultimate  origin  with  the 
river  names  Eyre,  Ure,  Eure,  Yare,  Aire, 
and  a  host  of  others  with  various  prefixes, 
such  as  the  Bure  in  Norfolk,  the  Swere  in 
Oxfordshire,  several  Stoures,  a  few  Nores, 
and  the  former  river  name  Mellore.  The 
use  of  the  primary  reach  name  Eyre,  and  its 
Norman  equivalents  Eure  and  Oure  was  so 
common  on  estuaries  that  distinction  became 
absolutely  necessary  where  several  flowed  into 
the  sea  near  together,  as  the  Ore,  Deben, 
Orwell,  and  Stoure  do.  In  Kent  the  estuary 
of  the  Medway  forms  the  Nore  or  7iorth  river 
reach,  the  Medway  itself  appears  to  be  the 
middle  way  or  middle  river,  and  the  Stoure 
or  suth-ou-re  is  the  south  river  reach.  Theo- 
retically the  four  contiguous  estuaries  of 
Suffolk  might  have  been  called  the  Nore, 
Ore,  Mellore,  and  Stour ;  but  the  Angles 
did  not  name  their  rivers  by  rule  of  thumb, 
but  from  a  variety  of  natural  features,  and 
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even  from  the  exigencies  of  daily  life ;  and 
so  we  find  one  of  these  rivers  called  the 
Deben,  because  it  rises  near  the  deep 
river  cutting,  now  the  site  of  Debenham, 
Domesday  Book  Depbenham,  a  name  prob- 
ably identical  in  meaning  with  Diepetiheim 
in  the  Overyssel  province  of  Holland.  Orwell 
is  a  genuine  river  name,  for  it  is  the  ivelle 
or  spring  of  the  river  reach,  and  thus  de- 
scribes the  whole  river.  The  name  Stoure, 
meaning  the  south  river  reach,  was  probably 
at  first  applied  by  the  Suffolk  Angles  to  the 
wide  estuary  stretching  from  opposite  Man- 
ningtree  to  the  sea,  but  if  so  it  soon  became 
extended  to  the  whole  river. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Erwarton.  Domes- 
day Eurewardeshina  is  a  Norman  rendering 
of  A.S.  Ey-re-wardes-tun,  the  town  of  the 
warden  of  the  river  reach,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  warden  of  this  important  watch- 
town  was  a  military  chieftain  whose  duty  it 
was  to  arrest  hostile  vessels  attempting  to 
pass  up  either  of  the  estuaries.  Place  and 
locality  names  incorporating  A.S.  weard  are 
not  uncommon  along  the  rivers  of  Yorkshire 
and  other  counties  ;  thus,  the  Ward  Hill  of 
Everton,  the  town  of  the  river  reach,  over- 
looks the  Great  Ouse  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
the  Wauretreu  of  Wavertree  commanded  a 
view  of  hostile  keels  coming  up  the  great 
river  reach  of  the  Mersey.  That  the  prefix 
of  jE'^rewardestuna  is  Norman,  is  made  clear 
by  the  river  name  Eure,  the  river  reach,  and 
the  place-name  Eu,  the  river,  in  Normandy, 
and  by  Eurewic,  the  Norman  name  for 
Yorewick,  now  York. 

Havering  in  Essex  is  an  important  place- 
name,  for  it  belongs  to  a  class  which  has 
been  misinterpreted  even  from  the  time  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  stands  north  of  Rom- 
ford, somewhat  elevated  in  a  natural  river 
enclosure  formed  by  several  small  streams 
which  arise  here  and  discharge  into  the 
Thames.  It  was  a  royal  residence  of 
Henry  III.,  and  is  still  known  as  "  Havering 
atte  Bower."  In  1066  it  was  a  royal 
manor  of  Harold,  had  100  acres  of  meadow, 
269  sheep,  and  a  mill,  and  was  thickly  popu- 
lated. In  Domesday  Book  it  is  mentioned 
once  as  Haveringce,  and  twice  as  Have- 
lingcB,  alternative  names  of  great  value,  for 
they  at  once  dispose  of  any  plausible  modern 
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theories  connecting  Havering  with  hafer,  a, 
goat,  or  with  hafri,  the  Norse  name  for  oats. 
The  inges  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  natural 
grass-lands,  meadow  or  pasture,  lying  near 
water,  and  were  a  necessary  possession  of 
the  early  pastoral  settlers.  Numbers  of 
these  ing  names  have  no  ham  or  tun  ap- 
pended, the  reason  being  that  good  grass- 
land was  so  valuable  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  add  the  settlement  suffix.  The  village 
settlements  were  built  close  to  the  inges  in 
order  to  secure  the  safety  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  herdboy's  cry  of  "Wolf,  wolf!" 
would  have  brought  no  timely  assistance  if 
the  village  had  been  a  mile  away,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  can  be  shown  from  Domes- 
day Book  itself  that  the  village  was  nearly 
always  quite  close  to  the  ing.  Quadring, 
in  South  Lincolnshire,  throws  considerable 
light  on  this  name.  In  Domesday  Book  it 
is  Quadheureringe,  Quadheueringe,  and  Qved- 
haveringe — Norman  or  Flemish  forms  of 
A.S.  weed,  ey,  re,  and  ing — the  ford  carrying 
the  high  road  across  the  stream  being  close 
to  the  village.  The  h  of  these  forms  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Norman  scribe 
mentioned  by  Skeat,  and  occurs  in  such 
names  as  Hewell  in  Warwickshire,  and 
Howell,  near  Quadring,  Domesday  Book 
Huwelle,  later  Heuwelle,  Howelle,  and 
Hool.  The  prefix  of  Havering  comes  from 
haver  or  hever,  the  stressed  Norman  equiva- 
lents of  A.S.  eyre,  ayre,  or  ea-re,  and  excel- 
lently exemplified  by  Havre,  standing  at  the 
outfall  of  the  Seine  into  the  English 
Channel,  and  by  Havre  in  South  Belgium. 
Haveringce,  therefore,  represents  AS.  ea,  re, 
and  ing,  and  refers  to  the  pastures  near  the 
river  reach,  while  Domesday  Book  Havelingce 
comes  from  A.S.  ea,  Icece,  and  ing,  meaning 
the  pastures  near  the  leke  stream.  The  word 
IcBce  was  rarely  applied  to  a  large  stream,  but 
re  was  in  common  use  on  estuaries,  and  the 
occurrence  of  both  words  shows  that  the 
source  of  these  streams  was  marshy  and 
mere-like,  but  that  the  outfall  was  navigable 
as  far  as  Havering. 

{To  be  concluded) 
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DIAMOND-WRITINGS  ON  WINDOW-PANES  IN  DURHAM. 


a  Botz  upon  Diamonn^COritmgs 

on  Mintioto^pane^  in 

CUjo  Rouses  in  t6e  Countp  of 

Durt)am, 

By  H.  R.  Leighton. 

SCRIBBLED  inscription  on  a 
window-pane  at  any  time  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  beholder. 
When  the  inscription  bears  within 
it,  not  only  the  name  of  a  fair  lady,  but 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it  must  have 


On  the  next  pane  another  has  continued  : 

Fair  written  Name,  yet  fairer  in  my  heart, 
No  Diamond  cutts  so  deep  as  Cupid's  Dart. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  any  reader  could 
identify  this  lady?" 

Recently  a  search  through  the  Gateshead 
parish  registers  enabled  me  partly  to  answer 
my  own  query,  for  under  the  date  1732-33 
occurs  the  entry  of  the  marriage :  "  February  3, 
Mr.  Joseph  Liddell,  mercht.,  in  Newcastle, 
and  Mrs.  Grace  Andrew,  Gateshead,  lie." 
Mr.  Edwin  Dodds  has  since  kindly  sent  me 
an  abstract  of  the  bond  for  tlie  issue  of  the 


^ 


e/ldlife   l//fpfen 


been   written    some    generations   back,    the 
interest  becomes  much  greater. 

It  is  now  some  seven  years  since  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  was  printed  in  Norther?i 
Notes  and  Queries : 

"  The  old  hall  at  West  Boldon,  which  has 
of  late  years  undergone  some  changes,  was 
lately  in  the  market.  Erected  in  1709  by 
William  Fawcett,  whose  ^rms  are  over  the 
front  door,  Mr.  Boyle  records  that  on  one 
of  the  window-panes  in  a  bedroom  someone 
has  written  with  a  diamond  : 

Beautiful  Grace  Andrew. 


marriage  licence.  It  is  dated  the  previous 
29th  of  January,  and  from  it  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Liddell  was  a  mercer  and  that  "  Mrs." 
Grace  was  at  that  date  a  spinster. 

Another  inscription  is  written  on  a  pane 
in  the  stairhead  window  of  the  house  num- 
bered 27  in  the  North  Bailey,  Durham. 
This  house  is  widely  and  well  known  as  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  William  Greenwell, 
who  is  celebrated  alike  as  an  expert  barrow- 
breaker  and  as  an  equally  expert  catcher  of 
fishes. 

Above  sundry  scrawls,  including  a  sketch 
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of  an  unidentified  church  behind  a  cottage, 
the  principal  words  read : 

My  Dear  Miss  Midford  of  Newcastle. 

Here  as  the  scribbler  has  fortunately  added 
the  date  "March  ye  10,  1756,"  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  lady.  Some  odd 
three  years  later  the  Netvcastk  Courant  (for 
Saturday,  July  14,  1759)  contained  in  its 
column  of  local  news  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"  Tuesday  was  married  at  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Ralph  Bates,  of  Newbottle,  Esq. ; 
to  Miss  Midford,  Daughter  of  James  Mid- 
ford,  Esq. :  She  is  a  Lady  of  great  Merit, 
Beauty,  and  Affability,  born  to  command 
Affection,  and  endowed  with  all  the  Ac- 
compHshments  necessary  to  Happiness  in 
the  Nuptial  State." 

There  is,  alas !  all  too  litde  to  tell  of  her 
subsequent  history.  The  following  May  she 
died  at  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Ingilby.  Her  mother  died  two  months 
later,  and  the  death  of  her  father  is  noticed 
in  the  Courant  iox  July  10,  1762  : 

"Saturday.  .  .  .  That  Day  died,  in  the 
77th  Year  of  his  Age,  at  his  House  in 
Northumberland-street,  in  this  Town,  James 
Midford,  Esq. ;  many  Years  a  Captain  of 
Foot  in  his  Majesty's  Service ;  as  an  agree- 
able Companion,  and  faithful  Friend,  his 
Death  is  much  regretted." 

One  wonders  if  Captain  Midford  had  some- 
time lived  in  the  old  house  at  Durham,  and 
if  his  daughter — 

.  .  .  here,  where  still  her  gentle  name 
Lives  on  the  old  green  glass,  would  frame 
Fond  dreams  of  unfound  harmony 
'Twixt  heart  and  heart. 

But  on  this  point  history  maintains  a  grave 
silence  and  leaves  us  free  to  weave  as  much 
sentiment  and  romance  as  we  choose  into 
these  affectionate  words  written  long  ago. 


at  tfte  ^ign  of  tt)e  Dtol. 


On  January  21  Messrs.  Puttick 
and  Simpson  sold  a  unique 
copy  of  a  somewhat  scarce 
book  by  John  Evelyn  —  his 
Navigation  and  Commerce, 
their  Original  and  Progress, 
1674.  The  copy  was  unique, 
inasmuch  as  the  flyleaf  con- 
tained an  account  of  why  the 
book  was  for  a  while  suppressed, 
written  by  Evelyn  himself,  and  signed  with 
his  initials,  J.  E.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
written  because  the  book  was  a  presentation 
copy  from  the  author  to  Sir  Henry  Capel. 
Evelyn's  explanation  on  the  flyleaf  is,  with 
one  or  two  slight  omissions,  as  follows : 
"  The  passages  for  which  this  Treatise  (and 
which  by  his  Maties.  expresse  command  I 
writ,  and  had  his  royal  acceptance)  was  call'd 
in  at  the  Instance  of  ye  Dutch  Ambassr.  you 
will  find  in  severall  pages  where  I  perstringe 
them  for  the  Insolence  of  the  Hollanders. 
After  it  was  call'd  in,  his  Matie.  sent  for  me 
to  Windsor  to  thank  me  for  my  Book,  fearing 
I  might  be  discouraged,  and  took  order  that 
the  printer  should  not  be  molested,  nor  the 
vendor  lose  any  of  his  copy's.  I  say  he  was 
pleased  to  give  me  thanks,  and  told  me  I 
had  don  ryght,  and  that  I  should  by  no 
means  take  it  unkindly  ...  he  thought  it 
convenient  to  comply  with  the  Ambassador, 
pretending  I  had  published  things  tending  to 
another  break.  This  is  the  truth  concerning 
the  temporary  calling  in  of  this  poore  treatise ; 
and  some  were  offended  in  what  I  had  written 
on  p.  119  concerning  the  ship  money,  but 
which  I  think  cannot  fairly  be  wrested  to  a 
sinister  interpretation  by  the  candid  reader. 
.  ,  .  There  is  a  late  authour  (without  a 
name)  who  has  transcribed  intire  pages  out 
of  my  booke  like  a  bold  plagiary." 

The  book  went  to  Mr.  Francis  Edwards 
for  £s  7S.  6d. 

(3*'  ^^  t^^ 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  story  with 
the  account  given  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary. 
Under  date  August  19,  1674,  he  wrote : 
"  His  Majesty  told  me  how  exceedingly  the 
Dutch  were  displeased  at  my  treatise  of  the 
History  of  Commerce;  that  the  Holland  Am- 
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bassador  had  complained  to  him  of  what  I 
had  touched  of  the  Flags  and  Fishery,  &c., 
and  desired  the  book  might  be  called  in  : 
whilst  on  the  other  side  he  assured  me  he  was 
exceedingly  pleased  with  what  I  had  done,  and 
gave  me  many  thanks.  However,  it  being 
just  upon  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda 
...  his  Majesty  told  me  he  must  recall  it 
formally ;  but  gave  orders  that  what  copies 
should  be  publicly  seized  to  pacify  the  Am- 
bassador, should  immediately  be  restored  to 
the  printer,  and  that  neither  he  nor  the 
vendor  should  be  molested.  The  truth  is 
that  which  touched  the  Hollander  was  much 
less  than  what  the  King  himself  furnished 
me  with,  and  obliged  me  to  publish,  having 
caused  it  to  be  read  to  him  before  it  went  to 
the  press ;  but  the  error  was  it  should  have 
been  published  before  the  peace  was  pro- 
claimed. The  noise  of  the  book's  suppres- 
sion made  it  presently  be  bought  up,  and 
turned  much  to  the  stationer's  advantage. 
It  was  no  other  than  the  Preface  prepared  to 
be  prefixed  to  my  History  of  the  whole  War  ; 
which  I  now  pursued  no  further." 

t^F^  t^*  9^^ 

The  punctual  appearance  of  Part  I.  of 
Book  Prices  Current  for  1915  (price  to  sub- 
scribers ;^i  5s.  6d.  per  annum)  is  a  testimony 
to  the  courage  of  at  least  two  firms  of 
auctioneers — Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Co.  and 
Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson — in  carrying  on 
the  business  of  book-sales,  notwithstanding 
the  war.  The  part  chronicles  five  sales  by 
Messrs.  Hodgson  in  October  to  December 
last,  and  two  by  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simp- 
son. The  whole  of  the  contents  are  arranged 
in  strict  alphabetical  order — a  change  which 
was  greatly  appreciated  in  the  parts  for  1914. 
There  are  few  outstanding  items  of  impor- 
tance. I  notice  that  at  the  Chancery  Lane 
rooms  a  copy  of  the  very  rare  first  issue  of 
Part  I.  of  Shelton's  translation  of  Don 
Quixote,  which  has  the  date  161 2  on  the 
title-page,  fetched  ;£^205.  The  Earl  of  Ash- 
burnham's  copy  of  this  first  issue  of  Part  I. 
brought  ^106  in  June,  1897.  The  part 
records  good  average  prices  throughout. 

f^'  <3^  v^ 

In  the  new  part — vol.  vii.,  part  4 — of  the 
Gypsy  Lore  Society's  Journal,  Mr.  D.  Mac- 
Ritchie,  under  the  title  "The  Crime  of 
Harbouring  Gypsies,"  prints  and  comments 


on  a  document  of  1620,  which  serves  in 
some  degree  to  show  the  position  occupied  by 
Gypsies  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
Among  the  other  contents  are  a  sketch  of 
a  Danish  Gypsy,  Rebekka  Demeter,  by 
Johan  Miskow,  with  a  vocabulary  ;  'a  paper 
on  "  The  Dialect  of  the  Drindaris,"  by  Mr. 
B.  Gilliat- Smith,  and  "The  Nawar  or 
Gypsies  of  the  East,"  by  Father  Anastas, 
the  Carmelite,  translated  from  the  Arabic  by 
Mr.  A,  Russell,  with  two  illustrated  plates. 

<^*  <^^  c5^ 

Among  the  spring  announcements  of  the 
Oxford  Press,  I  notice  Aboriginal  Siberia  : 
a  Study  in  Social  Anthropology,  by  M.  A. 
Czaplicka ;  vol.  ii.  of  Select  Early  English 
Foe7?is,  edited  by  Professor  I.  Gollancz ; 
and  the  late  Mr.  W.  P.  Courtney's  Biblio- 
graphy of  Samuel  Johnson,  which  has  been 
seen  through  the  press  by  Mr.  D.  Nicol 
Smith. 

f^"  t^F^  t^F^ 

Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  the  American 
scholar  and  founder  of  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America,  has  made  a  very  handsome 
present  to  the  London  Library,  in  the  shape 
of  a  set  of  publications  of  the  Hispanic 
Society.  These  consist  of  fifty-three  volumes 
and  six  maps — all  facsimiles  of  rare  or 
unique  books  and  maps,  produced  in  the 
style  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  books.  "  The 
maps,"  said  the  Times  of  January  29,  "  are 
especially  important.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  beautifully  executed  reproduction 
of  Willem  Jansz  Blaeu's  folio  World  Map  of 
1605,  done  from  the  unique  copy  belonging 
to  the  Hispanic  Society.  The  earliest  of  all 
in  point  of  date  is  the  Genoese  World  Map 
of  1457,  which  is  reproduced  in  colours,  as 
is  also  the  Visconte  de  MaioUo  Map  of  the 
World,  1587.  There  are  also  facsimiles  of 
the  Januensis  Marine  World  Chart  of  1502 
and  the  Honolius  World  Map  of  161 1." 

^2r^  %3*  *^^ 

The  Book  of  the  Old  Edinburgh  Club  for 
1 913  has  now  been  issued  to  members.  It 
is,  as  usual,  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  T. 
and  A.  Constable.  The  volume  is  the  sixth 
of  the  valuable  series.  The  articles  include 
"  David's  Tower  at  Edinburgh  Castle,"  by 
W.  T.  Oldrieve ;  "  The  Incorporated  Trade 
of  the  Skinners  of  Edinburgh,"  by  William 
Angus ;    and    "  Extracts   from  the  Original 
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Records  of  the  Old  Tolbooth,"  by  John  A. 
Fairley.  A  fine  set  of  photographs  accom- 
panies Mr.  Oldrieve's  contribution.  Mr. 
Oldrieve's  notes  on  David's  Tower  convey 
some  idea  of  the  valuable  labour  on  behalf 
of  Scottish  antiquities  carried  out  by  the 
Office  of  Works.  Mr.  Oldrieve  considers 
that  the  old  builders  were  men  with  a  truly 
artistic  recognition  of  the  subtle  relationship 
which  should  exist  between  the  design  of  a 
building  and  its  surroundings.  Mr.  Angus's 
article  on  the  Skinners  throws  interesting 
light  on  the  ancient  craftsmen  of  the  city, 
and  the  curious  customs  of  the  old -time 
guilds.  They  entered,  as  is  well  known,  not 
only  into  trade  affairs,  but  the  social  con- 
cerns of  the  people. 

t^*  ft^^  t^^ 

Their  pageants  and  processions,  too,  pic- 
turesquely adorned  public  life.  The  chief 
procession  in  Edinburgh,  like  many  other 
towns,  was  held  on  Corpus  Christi  Day. 
On  such  occasions  miracle  plays  were  often 
produced.  The  extracts  given  from  the 
Skinners'  minutes  date  from  1549.  Mr. 
Fairley  has  already  published  some  remark- 
able extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Old 
Tolbooth,  and  many  curious  cases  are  men- 
tioned in  his  latest  study  of  the  register  of 
the  notorious  prison.  For  instance,  in  1671, 
a  woman,  for  drinking  the  good  health  of 
the  devil  and  his  servants,  was  ordered  to  be 
scourged  at  the  Cross,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Netherbow,  and  afterwards  to  have  her 
tongue  bored  and  her  cheek  burned.  The 
imprisonment  of  Covenanters  is  also  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  the  records  selected  for 
publication  ;  while  a  case  of  witchcraft  in 
1680  is  noticed. 

tfi^  ^^  f2^ 

From  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Club  I  learn  that  the  Book  of  the  Club  for 
19 14  will  consist  of  two  papers  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Eeles.  The  first  deals  with  the  Holyrood 
Ordinale,  the  property  of  the  President,  Mr. 
W.  Moir  Bryce,  a  large  fifteenth-century 
manuscript,  including  Kalendar,  Gospels 
and  Homilies  for  reading  in  Chapter,  Ordi- 
nale for  services  throughout  the  year,  Manuale 
containing  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  and 
other  occasional  services,  and  an  inventory 
of  Church  goods  and  ornaments  of  1493. 
The  other  paper   deals   with    the    manu- 


script additions  for  Scottish  use  in  a  Sarum 

Breviary  given  to  the  Burgh  Muir  Chapel  by 
John  Crawford  the  founder,  which  supply  a 
series  of  Scottish  Saints'  Days  in  the  Kalen- 
dar. It  is  intended  to  issue  the  volume  for 
191 5  next  January. 

(^*  9^^  t^^ 

I  take  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Re- 
port for  1 9 14  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  which  was 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary 26  :  "A  General  Index  to  the  Journal 
for  the  years  1891-1910  is  in  a  forward  state, 
and  will  be  issued  shortly.  For  this  Index 
the  Society  is  indebted  to  the  late  General 
Stubbs,  who  had  collected  the  material  for 
his  own  use,  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Society.  At  the  Council's  request  our 
Fellow,  Mr.  William  Cotter  Stubbs,  under- 
took the  very  considerable  labour  of  collating, 
revising,  and  preparing  this  Index  for  publi- 
cation as  an  Extra  Volume,  and  has  also 
seen  it  through  the  press.  The  Council  has 
had  under  consideration  the  preparation  of 
other  Extra  Volumes,  including  Topographi- 
cal and  Archaeological  Surveys  of  County 
Cork,  the  Minute  Books  of  the  Chapter  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  a 
Calendar  of  Documents  from  the  Bellew 
Archives.  It  is  desired  that  these  publica- 
tions, for  which  the  Council  is  glad  to  know 
the  assistance  of  capable  editors  will  be  avail- 
able, should  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date, 
but  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  it  is  not 
at  present  possible  to  make  a  more  definite 
announcement  respecting  them." 

t^^  t5^  c5^ 

Among  Mr.  John  Murray's  announcements 
I  notice  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin  Brown's  The  Arts  in  Early 
Englafid.  They  will  deal  with  Anglo-Saxon 
Art  and  Industry  in  the  Pagan  Period.  Many 
illustrations  will  be  provided,  and  the  plates  are 
intended  to  supply  something  like  a  "corpus" 
of  the  types  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  tomb 
furniture. 

t^"  t^^  t^" 

From  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Public  Records  on  January  28,  it 
appears  that  the  safety  of  the  House  of  Lords 
records  in  the  Victoria  Tower,  Westminster, 
is  considerably  endangered  by  the  practice 
of    the  Office  of   Works  in  also  using  the 
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Tower  as  a  place  of  storage  for  timber.  No 
fewer  than  four  or  five  of  the  upper  floors  are 
occupied  as  a  timber  store,  the  records  being 
kept  below— an  obviously  dangerous  arrange- 
ment. The  officers  of  the  London  Fire  Bri- 
gade have  reported  that  the  storing  of  timber 
in  the  Victoria  Tower  is  not  safe  ;  and  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  records  naturally  take 
the  same  view — yet  the  timber  remains. 
Protests  against  the  continuance  of  the 
present  arrangement  were  made  some  time 
before  the  war  ;  and  the  war — having  in  view 
the  possibility  of  bombs  being  dropped  from 
aircraft — has  much  increased  the  danger. 
No  one  seems  to  know  what  authority  has 
power  to  remove  the  timber,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  urgent 
desirability  of  its  removal. 

t^^  t^r^  C^^ 

Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson,  B.A.,  of  the  Department 
of  British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities  and 
Ethnology,  British  Museum,  has  for  some 
time  been  engaged  upon  the  task  of  bringing 
the  latest  discoveries  in  connection  with 
Chinese  pottery  into  line,  and  as  the  result 
of  his  labours  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain, 
a  two-volume  work,  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Cassell  early  in  March.  Much  that 
has  hitherto  been  published  and  accepted  by 
connoisseurs  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
Chinese  potters  and  their  methods  and  pro- 
ducts has  in  the  light  of  recent  research  had 
to  be  revised.  The  great  collections  of  the 
Continent  and  America  have  been  laid  under 
toll  for  the  illustration  of  their  rarer  pieces. 

BiBLIOTHECARY. 


antiQuarian  Betos. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  infortnattonfrom  ourreaden 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.'] 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Vol.  XX.  of  the  Transactions  (for  the  year  191 3)  of 
the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society  opens  with  a 
freely  illustrated  paper  by  Mr.  'Y'.  Sheppard  on  "The 
Arms  of  Hull."  Mr.  Sheppard  makes  out  a  strong 
case  for  uniformity  of  representation.  In  earlier  days 
folk  did  not  lay  much  stress  upon  consistency  in  such 
matters,  but  it  is  hardly  desirable  at  the  present  day 
to  allow  a  like  latitude.     The  Rev,  A.  A.   R.  Gill 


follows  with  a  paper,  containing  much  welcome  detail, 
on  "  York  Boy  Bishops. "  He  is  able  to  give  the  names 
of  no  fewer  than  forty-five  Boy  Bishops  of  York. 
Salisbury  has  hitherto  held  the  record  for  names, 
with  twenty-one.  Mr.  Gill  traces  something  of  the 
after  career  of  several  of  these  boys.  Other  contri- 
butions are  "Notes  on  Thorganby,  East  Yorks,"  by 
Colonel  Saltmanshe ;  and  "  Excavations  at  Peaseholm, 
Scarborough,"  by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  with  illustra- 
tions. Mr.  Sheppard  thinks  that  the  wells,  roofing- 
tiles,  and  other  relics  or  traces  of  buildings  which 
were  found,  are  of  the  same  date  as  the  earlier  parts 
of  Scarborough  Castle.  The  site  is  now  covered  by 
water.  A  number  of  illustrated  notes  on  "  East 
Yorkshire  Antiquities"  recently  added  to  the  Hull 
Municipal  Museum  conclude  a  good  part. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  new  part  of  the  Viking  Society's  Old  Lore  Mis- 
cel'any  begins  vol.  viii.  well.  An  excellent  photo- 
graphic plate  of  the  brass  alms-dishes,  of  Dutch 
work,  in  St.  Magnus's  Cathedral,  Kirkwall,  is  given 
as  frontispiece.  Part  of  a  rental  of  the  estate  of 
Brabster,  Caithness,  for  the  year  1697  is  printed.  It 
contains  some  unusual  words  and  terms.  The  first 
of  a  series  of  illustrations  of  old  Orkney  gravestones 
with  their  inscriptions  is  given.  Mrs.  Saxby  con- 
tributes a  readable  article  on  "  Foys  and  Fanteens" 
(Shetland  Feasts  and  Fasts).  Shetlanders  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  frequent  "  foys,"  and  the  details  given 
make  pleasant  reading.  Other  papers  are  "  Udal 
Law  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,"  by  Mr.  A.  W.  John- 
ston ;  a  dialect  story  of  "  How  the  Halcros  acquired 
Cletyan  in  Stenness,  Orkney,"  by  Mr,  J.  T.  Smith 
Leask  ;  and  some  more  "Notes  from  the  Tongue 
Presbytery  Records." 

<«e      ^      ^ 

Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp  concludes  his  survey  of  the 
fortified  headlands  and  rocks  of  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  vol.  xliv. ,  part  iv,,  with  a 
well-illustrated  paper  on  "The  Promontory  Forts 
and  Early  Remains  of  the  Islands  of  Connacht,"  in 
two  parts — one  dealing  with  Achill,  and  the  other 
with  the  Outer  Islands,  This  survey  has  involved 
much  research,  and  has  added  very  largely  to  our 
archoeological  knowledge.  The  Irish  Society  might 
do  worse  than  collect  Mr.  Westropp's  papers  and 
issue  them,  with  the  many  illustrations  and  plans 
which  have  accompanied  them,  in  volume  form. 
Another  archaeological  paper,  by  Mr.  H.  T,  Knox, 
deals  with  the  earthwork  of  Dumha  Brosna.  A  quite 
different  side  of  antiquarianism — almost  too  modern, 
in  fact,  to  be  antiquarian  at  all — is  illustrated  by 
the  other  three  papers — "The  Account-Book  of  a 
Dublin  Harpsichord  Maker,  Ferdinand  Weber,  1764 
to  1783,"  by  Dr.  Grattan  Flood  ;  "The  Old  Galway 
Theatres,"  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Kelly;  and  "The  Irish 
Musical  Fund,"  which  was  founded  in  1787,  and  in- 
corporated in  1794,  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Griffith. 

^  ^  -O^ 

The  last  part  of  the  Joutnal  of  the  Cork  Historical 
and  Archaeological  Society  for  19 14  opens  with  a 
pleasant  paper  on  "The  Old  Castles  around  Cork 
Harbour,"  in  which  some  illuminating  glimpses  are 
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given  of  the  convivial  gatherings  of  the  Cork  Cor- 
poration at  the  old  Blackrock  Castle  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century.  Mr.  James  Buckley  prints  a 
document  which  conferred  the  freedom  of  Youghal 
on  Joseph  Wallis  Hoare,  great  grandfather  of  the 
present  Sir  Sydney  Hoare,  Bt.,  in  1808.  The  Rev. 
S.  H.  Dorman  writes  on  "The  Kinsale  Knot  of  the 
Friendly  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick  "—a  friendly  order 
not  too  well  known.  A  further  instalment ',of  "The 
Pipe  Roll  of  Cloyne  "  is  given  ;  and  the  papers  on 
"Some  West  Cork  Place-Names,"  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Burke,  and  "Colonel  Phaire,  the  Regicide,"  are 
continued.  

PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.  —  January  21.  —  Sir 
Arthur  E\ans,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Page  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  Some 
Remarks  on  the  Churches  of  the  Domesday  Survey." 
One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  study  of  the 
entries  relating  to  churches  in  the  Domesday  Survey 
is  the  omission  of  certain  churches  known  to  have 
existed  in  1086.  The  majority  of  such  churches,  it 
will  be  found  on  examination,  belonged  to  religious 
houses,  which  apparently  served  them,  and  had  either 
founded  them  without  endowment  or  appropriated 
their  endowments. 

The  entries  in  the  Domesday  Book  for  the  western 
counties  of  Wessex  are  not  placed  under  hundreds, 
but  a  reconstruction  under  hundreds  shows  that  the 
ministration  of  the  church  was  organized  from  small 
minsters  or  manorial  churches  at  hundred  manors 
and  boroughs,  or  from  the  great  religious  houses.  In 
Hampshire  and  the  counties  eastward  _the  hundredal 
system,  though  still  traceable,  becomes  obscured  by 
the  increasing  number  of  manorial  churches.  The 
hundredal  system  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  cannot  be 
identified  north  of  the  Thames,  though  an  organiza- 
tion from  boroughs  and^other  administrative  centres  is 
found. 

In  Essex  there  is  evidence  of  few  minsters,  but 
many  manorial  churches.  In  East  Anglia  very  differ- 
ent ecclesiastical  conditions  prevailed  from  these  in 
Wessex.  The  Danes  had  probably  obliterated  all 
organized  Christianity,  so  that,  when  the  Bishopric 
of  Elmham  was  refounded  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
tenth  century  an  entirely  new  organization  was 
adopted.  Traces  of  minsters  at  administrative  centres 
can  be  found,  but  manorial  or  parish  churches  quickly 
spread,  so  that  the  number  of  them  recorded  in 
Domesday  exceeds  that  of  any  other  district.  Churches 
are  frequently  entered  on  the  lands  of  groups  of  free- 
men and  others,  and  were  presumably  built  and 
endowed  by  them  or  their  ancestors,  and  by  com- 
binations of  such  groups.  It  is  possible,  also,  that 
freemen  of  adjoining  vills  combined  to  found  and 
endow  churches. 

In  the  north  of  Danish  Mercia  and  north-west  of 
English  Mercia  minsters  at  administrative  centres 
were  still  fairly  numerous  ;  but  in  the  southern  parts 
of  these  districts  they  were  becoming  overshadowed 
by  manorial  churches.  Occasionally  we  find  priests 
at   the  great   manors   of  the    Danelaw,    apparently 


ministering  to  their  numerous  members  and  bere- 
wicks.  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford, 
and  Western  Hertford  form  a  group  of  counties  in 
which,  for  some  reason,  churches  are  very  sparsely 
entered.  In  Yorkshire  there  were  the  minsters  at 
York,  Beverley,  and  Ripon  ;  otherwise  the  minis- 
tration was  by  manorial  churches. 

By  a  reconstruction  of  the  Domesday  entries  under 
the  tenants  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it 
can  be  shown  that  in  many  instances  the  references 
to  churches  and  priests  occur  only  at  one  holding  of 
a  tenant,  and  that  this  was  his  place  of  residence. 
This  may  give  a  reason  why  in  certain  types  of  settle- 
ments the  church  still  adjoins  the  manor-house. 

Mr.  W.  R.  L.  Lowe  read  a  paper  on  "The  History 
of  the  Legend  of  St.Alban."  The  story  of  St.  Alban, 
and  perhaps  other  Romano-British  history  and  legend, 
possibly  survived  the  overthrow  of  civilization  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  south  of  France.  Apparently  all 
the  places  in  France  called  after  St.  Alban,  with  two 
exceptions,  are  south  and  west  of  the  region  in  which 
the  barbarians  changed  the  place-names.  The  legend 
of  St.  Alban  seems  to  have  spread  throughout  the 
Celtic  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  memory 
of  it  was  lost  in  Britain  and  part  of  Gaul  by  reason  of 
the  Teutonic  invasions.  It  was  possibly  brought  back 
to  this  country  by  Benedict  Biscop,  in  whose  library 
Bede  obtained  much  of  his  information. — Aihenceum, 
January  30. 

^  <^  ^e 

Society  ok  Antiquaries. — ^January  28. — Sir  Arthur 
Evans,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Sir  Hercules  Read,  Vice-President,  exhibited  a 
bronze  stirrup-shaped  object  of  the  Late  Celtic  period, 
of  a  type  well  known,  but  of  which  the  use  is  un- 
certain. The  example  shown  possessed,  however,  a 
novel  feature  which  helped  somewhat  towards  the 
elucidation  of  the  problem.  Professor  Ridgeway,  in 
his  book  on  The  Origin  of  the  Thoroughbred  Horse, 
had  propounded  a  theory  that  the  object  was  attached 
to  the  yoke  of  the  chariot  to  prevent  the  reins,  on 
being  slackened,  from  falling  beneath  the  horses'  feet. 
This  theory  was  founded  on  the  occurrence  of  similarly 
shaped  articles  in  wood  on  an  Egyptian  chariot  of  the 
fifteenth  century  B.C.,  now  in  the  museum  at  Florence. 
The  contention  of  Sir  Hercules  Read  was  that  the 
stirrup-shaped  article  was  rather  used  as  a  head  orna- 
ment. His  arguments  in  support  of  this  theory  were — 
(i)  That  the  existence  of  two  sockets  on  the  exhibited 
example  (not  found  on  any  other  known  to  him)  was 
fatal  to  Professor  Ridgeway's  theory,  while  the  sockets 
would  be  of  use  if  his  were  adopted  ;  (2)  that  in  many 
cases  of  existing  examples  the  ornamental  features 
would  not  be  seen  at  all  if  the  point  of  the  object  were 
hanging  downwards,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Ridge- 
way;  (3)  that  the  ancient  Britons  in  the  first  half  of  the 
first  century  A.D.  had  a  much  better  and  more  prac- 
tical apparatus  for  preventing  the  reins  from  falling — 
i.e.,  the  "terret,"  an  object  which  remains  in  use  up 
to  the  present  day  in  practically  the  same  form. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  read  notes  on  the  three  follow- 
ing exhibits : 

I.  An  iron  currency-bar  in  Cheltenham  Museum 
from  Salmonsbury  Camp,  Bourton-on- the- Water, 
Gloucestershire,     of    a    new    denomination  —  viz., 
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l6|  ounces,  or  one-and-a-half  times  the  unit  of 
II  ounces  (4,770  grains).  This  is  the  sixth  known 
denomination  of  the  British  bar-currency  mentioned 
by  Caesar,  the  unit  being  determined  by  cheese-shaped 
weights  marked  I,  found  in  England  and  abroad. 
Hoards  of  such  bars  have  been  found  ia  various 
places  contained  within  a  square  with  base  from 
Bridport  to  Portsmouth,  and  examples  are  known 
of  one-quarter,  one-half,  one,  one-and-a-half,  two,  and 
four  times  the  unit  weight. 

2.  This  exhibit  has  a  bearing  on  a  hoard  of  bronze 
vessels  found  last  September  at  Wotton,  Surrey,  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  C.  Evelyn.  Nine  vessels  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  were  found  packed  inside  a 
tenth,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Tillingbourne, 
and  2  feet  from  the  surface.  Four  of  very  thin  metal, 
probably  all  provided  with  iron  rims  and  mounts, 
range  from  10  inches  by  16  inches  to  22  inches  by 
13  inches  ;  and  three  have  a  small  hole  in  the  rounded 
base  plugged  with  a  rivet,  the  fourth  having  a  patch. 
Two  others  are  basin-shaped  with  incurved  lip  and 
indented  base,  one  perforated  in  the  centre  ;  two 
more  have  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  one  plugged 
in  the  centre.  The  most  striking  specimen  is  a 
shallow  bowl  with  eleven  pairs  of  radiating  ribs  em- 
bossed on  the  base,  and  a  round  hole  in  the  centre. 
Comparison  with  others  described  to  the  Society  in 
1907  leaves  little  doubt  that  these  perforated  bronzes 
were  used  for  measuring  time  by  the  Britons  of 
Ccesar'sdate  ;  and  water-clocks  of  this  kind  are  known 
in  India  and  Ceylon,  but  differ  from  the  classical 
patterns.  They  were  placed  on  the  surface  of  water, 
which  percolated  slowly,  and  caused  the  bowl  to  sink 
in  a  given  time,  when  it  was  replaced  by  an  attendant, 
who  sounded  a  gong  or  gave  some  other  signal.  The 
Wotton  series  closely  corresponds  with  another  from 
Sturmere,  Essex,  both  containing  a  bronze  of  frying- 
pan  form  that  may  have  served  as  a  gong.  The  best 
Wotton  bowl  is  the  same  weight  as  the  unit  currency - 
bar,  and  the  others  that  are  not  too  badly  damaged 
were  originally  of  weights  corresponding  to  l^,  2,  2|, 
and  3  units.  The  uniformity  of  standards  in  distant 
parts  of  England  suggests  a  central  organization,  and 
for  political  and  scientific  reasons  the  Druids  may  be 
supposed  to  have  controlled  this  department.  The 
Wotton  hoard  will  be  presented  to  the  British 
Museum. 

3.  The  third  exhibit  was  by  Mr.  Wellstood  of  a 
bronze  penannular  brooch  found  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  attributed  to  the  fifth  century,  and  bringing 
the  number  of  such  specimens  up  to  eleven.  The 
type  was  developed  from  a  small  size  common  in 
Roman  times,  and  is  now  considered  the  prototype  of 
the  remarkable  Irish  brooches  dating  between  500 
and  icx)o  a.d. 

Sir  Arthur  Evans  exhibited  some  remarkable 
objects  of  ancient  British  art.  One  was  a  jet  cameo 
found  at  Churchfield,  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway, 
opposite  Rochester  Castle,  in  1838.  It  had  been 
described  as  Roman,  but  presented  a  characteristically 
Celtic  design  in  a  typically  British  material.  Roman 
cameos  with  Medusa's  head  are  not  uncommon,  and 
had  an  amuletic  value.  Ancient  British  cameos  were 
hitherto  unknown,  and  the  present  specimen  afforded 
additional  evidence  of  the  growing  classical  influence 
in  the  period  that  preceded  the  Claudian  conquest. 


Another  object  was  a  fibula  belonging  to  a  very 
rare  class  found  at  Beckley,  Oxon,  and  now  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  It  showed  a  "Late  Celtic" 
development  of  an  Italian  Bronze  Age  form,  of  which 
as  yet  the  intermediate  links  were  wanting.  It  was 
of  elegant  convoluted  shape,  with  plates  engraved 
with  horseshoe  designs.  The  date  of  this  brooch 
was  ascertained  by  the  occurrence  of  an  analogous 
type  in  the  ' '  Danes'  Graves,"  near  Beverley,  repre- 
senting the  first  wave  of  Belgic  invasion  in  this 
country,  and  belonging  probably  to  the  third 
century  B.C. 

Mr,  Guy  Maynard  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  the 
Tiustees  of  the  Saffron  Walden  Museum,  a  particu- 
larly fine  specimen  of  a  Late  Celtic  dagger  in  its 
sheath. — AthencBuin,  February  6. 

^  ^  ^ 

Society  of  Antiquaries.  —  February  4.  —  Sir 
Arthur  Evans,  President,  in  the  chair. — Sir  Martin 
Conway  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis 
and  its  Ancient  Treasures."  The  main  purpose  of 
the  paper  was  to  call  attention  to  the  fifteenth-century 
picture,  entitled  "The  Mass  of  St.  Giles."  This 
picture,  which  was  kindly  lent  for  exhibition  by 
Mrs.  Stewart-Mackenzie,  is  probably  the  work  of 
a  Northern  French  artist,  and  represents  St.  Giles 
saying  Mass  before  the  high-altar  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Denis  in  the  presence  of  Charles  Martel.  As  a 
reredos  to  the  altar  is  the  golden  frontal,  one  of  a  set 
of  four  for  each  side  of  the  altar,  given  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  above  it  is  the  great  golden  cross  of  St. 
Eloy.  Charles,  in  crown  and  robes,  kneels  on  the 
left  of  the  altar,  surrounded  by  various  attendants  ; 
and  on  the  left  is  shown  the  tomb  of  Dagobert,  which 
still  stands  in  the  same  position,  although  somewhat 
restored.  The  picture  also  throws  considerable  light 
on  the  arrangements  of  the  interior  of  the  church  as 
ordered  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  dealt  with  various 
objects  formerly  in  the  Treasury,  but  now  scattered 
or  known  only  from  engravings  or  coloured  drawings. 
A  few  of  these  objects  are  in  the  Louvre,  but  the 
great  majority  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution.  These  objects  were  considered 
in  regard  to  the  inventories,  especially  the  long 
manuscript  inventory  of  1634,  now  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale. — AthetKZum,  February  13. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  a  largely  -  attended  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Arch^ological  Society  on  February  3,  Sir  H. 
Howorth  presiding,  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  lectured, 
with  very  effective  lantern  illustrations,  on  "Reims 
Cathedral."  After  showing,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, a  few  slides  of  the  Church  of  St.  Remi,  the 
lecturer  gave  a  very  full  and  deeply  interesting 
account  of  the  Cathedral,  taking  his  audience  round 
the  exterior  and  through  the  interior  of  the  magnifi- 
cent structure  now  so  woefully  damaged,  paying 
especial  attention  to  the  wonderful  wealth  of  sculpture 
with  which  it  is  enriched. 

^>e  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  on 
January  25,  Dr.  Tarleton  in  the  chair,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Westropp,  M.A.,  contributed  a  paper  on  the  subject 
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of  "Fortified  Headlands  and  Castles  in  Western 
County  Cork."  The  paper  was  a  continuation  of  the 
details  of  a  survey  of  the  ancient  fortified  headlands 
on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  and  covered  two  sites 
of  considerable  interest  —  Cape  Clear  Island  and 
Ivagha,  the  former  being  part  of  the  O'Driscoll  lands, 
and  the  latter,  round  Achull  and  Crookhaven,  the 
territory  of  the  chief  branch  of  the  O'Mahonys.  The 
remains  on  Three  Castle  Head  were,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable.  This  headland  is  approached 
only  by  a  narrow  ridge  between  the  sea  and  a  lake, 
the  other  side,  being  cut  off  by  a  deep  stream  gully, 
was  fenced  by  a  strong  wall,  and  was  called  Donlough. 
In  later  times  a  keep  was  built  on  the  line  of  that  wall, 
and  still  later  a  rampart,  at  a  different  angle,  with  a 
turret  and  a  curious  gate-house  was  carried  from  the 
sea  to  the  lake,  and  along  the  inner  bank  of  the  latter. 
Count  Plunkett,  in  moving  that  the  paper  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Academy  records,  said  that  Mr.  West- 
ropp  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  what  might  be 
called  a  commission  from  the  Academy,  and  the 
paper  he  had  just  read  was  a  part  of  the  outcome  of 
that  commission.  Mr.  Westropp's  work  had  extended 
through  some  years,  and  covered  a  study  of  very  many 
of  the  fortified  headlands  of  Ireland.  The  work  was 
one  of  great  interest,  for  two  reasons.  One  reason 
was  that  when  he  was  studying  the  aspects  of  the 
country  minutely,  and  making  the  necessary  drawings, 
he  had  also  recorded  many  monuments  which  had 
never  been  referred  to  in  any  way  in  the  Government 
survey.  As  these  remains  were  rapidly  perishing,  the 
record  of  them  now,  while  they  were  still  in  evidence, 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Moreover, 
through  such  tangible  materials,  they  were  able  to 
revalue  the  estimates  of  history.  What  made  Mr. 
Westropp's  paper  of  particular  value  was  that  it  not 
only  represented  the  minute  and  careful  local  exam- 
ination necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  scien- 
tific archaeology,  but  that,  further,  with  this  evidence 
he  had  collated  the  chronicles,  romances  and  poetry 
of  the  past,  and  the  still  surviving  folk-lore. 
^  ^  ^ 

Before  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  at 
a  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Phdosophical 
Society  last  night.  Dr.  George  Macdonald  read  a 
paper  on  "Some  Recent  Discoveries  on  the  Line  of 
the  Antonine  Wall." 

Dr.  Macdonald  began  by  pointing  out  that,  although 
it  was  possible  to  trace  the  line  of  the  Antonine  Wall 
for  a  good  many  miles  with  very  substantial  accuracy, 
there  were,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  number  of 
points,  and  some  of  them  rather  critical  points,  where 
its  destruction  had  been  so  complete  that  we  were 
left  without  any  apparent  guidance,  and  where  cer- 
tainty could  only  be  obtained  by  properly  directed 
exploration.  For  two  or  three  years  past,  with  the 
aid  of  a  research  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Trust,  he 
had  been  carrying  on,  at  odd  moments,  a  series  of 
investigations  designed  to  settle  the  more  conspicuous 
cases  of  doubt.  The  Ordnance  Survey  Department 
were  co-operating  with  him,  and  his  conclusions  were 
being  embodied  in  all  new  issues  of  their  maps. 
After  describing  the  methods  employed,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  help  and  kindness  he  had  received  from 
proprietors  and  tenants,  he  gave  a  detailed  account 
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of  some  of  the  results  that  had  so  far  been  secured, 
dealing  more  particularly  with  the  stretch  lying 
between  Old  Kilpatrick  and  Duntocher,  and  with  the 
part  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cawder 
House.  In  the  former  case,  where  the  wall  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  only  one  or  two  isolated 
fragments  of  the  great  ditch  remained  visible,  all 
existing  surveys  were  defective  or  erroneous  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance.  Excavations  at  carefully 
selected  spots  had,  however,  now  made  it  possible  to 
lay  down  the  course  of  wall  and  ditch  from  end  to 
end  of  the  section  without  a  break  of  any  kind.  The 
most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  new 
survey  was  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  the  remains 
of  the  long-lost  fort  at  Old  Kilpatrick.  It  was 
situated  in  a  commanding  position  on  a  plateau  just 
above  the  bank  of  the  Clyde,  and  had  apparently 
been  defended  by  ramparts  of  turf.  The  outline  of  a 
buried  fort  had  also  been  recovered  in  the  glebe  at 
Cadder  Manse,  while  the  mystery  that  surrounded  the 
course  of  the  wall  here  and  within  the  policies  of 
Cawder  House  had  been  completely  cleared  up. 
Incidentally,  it  had  been  shown  that  the  fine  Himultis^ 
which  has  so  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a 
Roman  castelbivi,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Romans 
at  all.  But  it  did  not  thereby  lose  its  interest.  It 
merely  became  a  mediaeval,  instead  of  a  Roman, 
piece  of  antiquity,  for  it  was  unquestionably  a  mote- 
hill.  The  estate  of  Cawder  had  been  feued  by  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow  to  Sir  Alexander  de  Strivelin  soon 
after  1180,  and  it  was  thus  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  ttiviulus  represented  the  original 
stronghold  of  the  Stirling  family,  in  whose  possession 
the  lands  of  Cawder  had  remained  continuously  till 
to-day.  The  work  done  towards  the  eastern  end  of 
the  wall  was  also  referred  to  briefly.  A  third  fort, 
hitherto  unknown,  has  been  identified  beyond  Falkirk, 
and  the  curious  discovery  made  that  for  at  least  four 
miles  of  its  course  the  wall  was  not  built  of  sods,  as 
it  was  in  the  west,  but  of  earth  between  two  retain- 
ing lines  of  clay. 

Professor  Ferguson,  Glasgow,  afterwards  submitted 
a  paper  on  "  Pierre  de  Changy  and  his  '  Sommaire 
des  Singularites  de  Pline.'" — Scotsman^  January  22. 

^^  ^^  ^^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society  ok 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  January  28,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Liver- 
pool, when,  after  the  reading  and  adoption  of  the 
annual  report  and  accounts,  a  fine  series  of  lantern 
slides,  including  examples  in  colour,  were  exhibited 
by  various  members. 

•O^  ^>^  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  same  Society,  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Liverpool,  on  February  11,  three  papers 
were  read.  The  first,  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Hand,  dealt  with  "Captain  William  Latham  and  the 
Calderstones  before  Enclosure."  Having  discussed  the 
Latham  family,  and  given  a  short  account  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Captain  William  Latham,  Mr.  Hand 
illustrated  the  fine  sepia  drawing  of  1825,  in  the 
Manchester  Reference  Library,  showing  the  Calder- 
stones prior  to  their  enclosure,  as  also  another  un- 
signed picture  of  the  same  of  1840.  Captain  Latham's 
drawing,  being  the  earliest  representation  of  the  stones 
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prior  to  their  enclosure,  marks  a  distinct  advance  in 
our  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  relic  of  the  past. 

The  second  paper,  "The  Roll  of  the  Mock  Cor- 
poration of  Farnworth,"  recently  acquired  by  the 
Warrington  Museum,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Madeley.  The  roll,  which  is  60  feet  long,  contains 
no  fewer  than  1,629  entries  within  the  period  1714- 
176 1.  The  Society,  which  was  of  a  convivial  char- 
acter, met  during  the  winter,  the  members  being 
elected  from  residents  in  Liverpool,  Warrington,  and 
the  adjacent  villages.  The  case  which  formerly  con- 
tained the  roll  had  been  in  the  museum  since  187 1, 
and  both  are  now  happily  reunited  after  a  separation 
of  upwards  of  forty  years.  In  conclusion  reference 
was  made  to  similar  corporations  at  Sefton  and 
Walton-le-Dale. 

The  last  paper,  by  Dr.  Philip  Nelson,  F.S.A.,  was 
upon  "Mediaeval  Aquamaniles,"  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  example  in  the  Warrington  Museum, 
which  was  exhibited  by  the  curator,  Mr.  Madeley. 
Discussing  their  origin  and  purpose,  Dr.  Nelson  gave 
illustrations  of  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  and 
various  Continental  collections. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  held 
their  monthly  meeting  on  January  II.     In  the  first 
paper,  Mr.  F.  C.  Eeles,  after  a  dissertation  on  the 
intioduction  and  use  of  stained  glass  in  this  country, 
described  with  lantern  illustrations  a  number  of  frag- 
ments found  recently  on  the  top  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave  of  Holyrood  Abbey  Church 
during   repairs   to   the   roof.     While   none   of  these 
pieces  of  glass  were  of  very  large  size,  a  number  were 
complete,   and  several  that  were  broken  had   been 
joined   again.     It   had   been   possible,   therefore,   to 
place  many  of  them  in  what  was  roughly  their  original 
relation,  and  there  were  enough  to  form  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  type  of  window  from  which  they  came. 
There  are  fragments  of  the  glass  of  two  or  more  of  the 
small  lancet  windows  which  at  one  lime  existed  in  the 
clerestory  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave.    One  of  these 
windows  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  other  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth.  The 
earlier  glass  is  represented  by  several  fragments  of 
first-pointed  grisaille  work,  some  scraps  of  crocketing 
in  rich  pot-metal  yellow,  and  one  or  two  pieces  of  the 
drapery  of  a  figure  in  the  same  yellow.     The  bulk  of 
the  coloured  fragments  belong  to  an  Early  Decorated 
window  of  the  typical  fourteenth-century  type,  with 
a  large  canopy  for  the  figure  and  a  foliage  border  all 
round.     Besides  the  coloured  glass  there  are  numerous 
pieces  of  plain  white  glass  of  a  beautiful   greenish 
shade,  and  of  the  great  thickness  characteristic  of 
early  work  ;  also  a  number  of  fragments  of  a  later 
type,  referable,   in  all  probability,  to  repairs  made 
when  the  nave  was  restored  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
All  these  pieces  have  now  been  set  up  in  a  framework 
and  fitted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  window  in  the 
centre  of  the  east  end  of  the  long  Picture  Gallery  of 
Holyrood  Palace,  not  many  f^et  from  the  position 
they  originally  occupied.     This  discovery  is  of  first- 
class  importance,  as  mediaeval  stained  glass  in  Scot 
land  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  second  paper,  by  Mr.  F.  T,  Macleod,  described 
the  excavation  of  a  broch  in  Skye,  Dun-an-Iardhard, 
by  Countess  Vincent  Baillet  de  Latour.     This  broch 


is  the  first  of  its  class  in  Skye  to  have  been  systemati- 
cally excavated,  and  it  exhibits  certain  peculiar 
features,  besides  having  furnished  a  number  of  very 
interesting  relics.  The  walls  are  unusually  narrow, 
with  a  thickness  of  only  12  feet.  There  are  an  excep- 
tional number  of  chambers,  one  of  them  50  feet 
9  inches  in  length.  There  is  also,  in  addition  to  the 
main  doorway,  a  smaller  aperture  in  the  walls 
measuring  only  2  feet  in  width.  The  most  important 
relic  was  a  necklace  of  fifty-six  well-preserved  and 
two  broken  amber  beads,  found  under  a  slab  in  one 
of  the  chambers.  Other  beads  of  glass  were  found, 
including  one  of  fawn  colour  with  a  spiral  pattern  ; 
and  there  also  came  to  light  the  neck  of  a  vessel  of 
blue  glass.  Much  of  the  pottery  was  of  fine  texture, 
and  ornamented  with  geometric  designs. 

The  last  paper,  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  MacLean,  con- 
tained an  account  of  a  slab  carved  with  a  fine  mediaeval 
cross  of  foliaceous  design  and  the  head  of  another, 
both  found  in  the  churchyard  at  Contin,  Ross-shire  ; 
also  a  description  of  a  sacrament  house  within  the 
church  of  Contin,  which  the  writer  of  the  paper 
held  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
^  ^  ^ 

Interesting  archaeological  and  other  specimens  were 
exhibited  at  the  annual  open  meeting  of  the  Birming- 
ham Archaeological  Society,  at  the  Midland 
Institute,  on  January  20.  Mr.  Christopher  Martin 
displayed  Roman  domestic  utensils,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Edwards  showed  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  imple- 
ments recently  found  on  Bredon  Hill  and  in  the 
Severn  and  Avon  Valleys.  Pencil  drawings  of  pre- 
historic remains  in  North  Wales,  belonging  to  the 
Society,  and  old  French  engravings  of  Reims,  lent  by 
Miss  Brayshay,  were  also  on  view.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bid- 
lake  read  a  paper  on  the  historic  buildings  damaged 
by  the  Germans  in  the  war,  lantern  views  being  shown 
illustrating  the  subject.  He  referred  to  the  Reims 
and  Soissons  Cathedrals,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
former,  like  Westminster  Abbey,  was  a  coronation 
cathedral.  The  English  structure  was,  in  its  main 
outlines,  a  study  of  Reims  Cathedral  by  an  English 
architect. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  meeting  of  the  Prehistoric  Society  of  East 
Anglia  was  held  at  Norwich  Public  Library  on 
January  25,  Mr.  H.  J.  Thouless  presiding.  Mr. 
H.  Dixon  Hewitt  read  a  paper  on  "A  NeoHthic 
Floor  near  Thetford,"  on  which  he  had  found  about 
sixty  implements,  in  addition  to  thousands  of  flakes, 
many  pot-boilers,  cones,  and  hammer-stones.  The 
axes  were  squarish  or  oblong,  and  not  of  common 
types.  Some  of  the  flakes  had  faceted  striking  plat- 
forms, and  he  concluded  that  the  site  showed  a  later 
development  of  the  Grime's  Graves  culture.  He 
also  described  "  Some  Experiments  on  Patinalion." 

A  paper  on  "  Peddar's  Way,"  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Clarke,  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Sainty.  The  writer 
described  the  course  of  the  Way  in  detail,  and  said 
that  the  only  doubtful  section  was  between  North 
Pickenham  and  Threxton.  He  agreed  with  Dr. 
Jessopp  that  it  was  "  an  ancient  road  long  before  the 
Christian  era."  In  the  thirty-three  parishes  on  the 
Norfolk  portion  of  the  Way,  he  had  records  of 
the    finding    of   Neolithic    chipped    implements   in 
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twenty-eight,  of  polished  implements  in  nine,  and  of 
the  occurrence  of  harrows,  urns,  or  bronze  imple- 
ments in  sixteen.  Pre- Roman  remains  had  been 
found  in  thirty  of  the  thirty-three  parishes,  and 
Roman  remains  in  only  eight. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  O.  Kendall  sent  a  paper  on 
"Flint  Implements  in  Cornwall,"  in  which  he  de- 
scribed some  of  the  industries  he  had  noted,  ascribing 
some  to  the  period  of  metals. 

Mr.  W.  W.  R.  Spelman  sent  for  exhibition  a  fine 
PalKolithic  ovate  found  by  him  on  the  beach  at 
Eccles-next-the-Sea ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Newton  sent  for 
exhibition  a  lustrous  fabricator  with  partial  ochreous 
patina  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Leslie  Armstrong  sent  for  ex- 
hibition a  bronze  fibula  of  the  first  century  A.o. 
found  at  Weeling,  an  axe  of  Scandinavian  type 
found  near  Cambridge,  a  triangular  knife  found  at 
Lackford,  and  an  axe  of  Carib  type — one  of  eight 
recorded  for  this  country  —  found  at  Burley-in- 
Wharfedale. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  A.sso- 
CIATION  was  held  last  evening,  when  Mr.  F.  C. 
Elliston  Erwood  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  '•  Lesnes 
Abbey  and  its  Recent  Excavation."  He  said  that 
the  work,  which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Wool- 
wich Antiquarian  Society,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Clapham,  had  now  been  completed  after 
four  years'  labour,  and  at  the  cost  of  several  hundred 
pounds.  Having  traced  the  history  of  the  Abbey 
fiom  the  time  of  its  foundation  by  Richard  de  Luci, 
in  1 179,  to  its  dissolution,  in  1524-25,  in  order  to 
provide  means  for  founding  Wolsey's  College  at 
Ipswich,  the  lecturer,  by  means  of  lantern  views, 
illustrated  the  course  of  the  excavations,  and  pointed 
out  how  superior  in  style  and  strength  was  the  late 
twelfth-century  work  of  the  Abbey  to  anything  that 
came  after  it.  During  the  recent  work  the  whole  of 
the  infirmary  had  been  cleared,  a  rather  rare  thing 
in  the  case  of  an  Augustinian  priory.  The  complete 
plan  of  the  thirteenth-century  chapel,  built  of  knapped 
flint,  with  Reigate  stone  facings,  was  disclosed,  as  also 
were  the  walls  to  a  height  of  2  feet  above  ground- 
level.  A  very  interesting  find  was  the  serving-hatch 
from  the  kitchen  into  the  refectory,  the  latter  now 
a  cowhouse.  The  hatch  led  into  a  little  tunnel, 
9  inches  high  by  18  inches  wide,  along  which  the 
food  was  pushed  to  the  opening  from  the  refectory, 
and  it  was  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  vandalism 
that  prevailed  even  in  those  days  that  the  floor  of  the 
tunnel  was  a  Purbeck  marble  slab  from  the  top  of 
a  thirteenth-century  coffin.  The  finds  also  included 
the  coffin  slabs  of  Elyas  and  Fulk,  two  of  the  early 
Abbots,  and  these,  with  other  relics,  were  now  in 
Erith  parish  church. — Morning  Post,  February  5, 

^^  ^  ^ 

The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Arch/eological  Society  was  held  at  Leeds  on 
January  29,  Mr.  S.  J.  Chadwick  presiding.  The 
annual  report,  which  was  adopted,  referred  to  the 
protest  of  the  Society  against  the  further  introduc- 
tion of  tramways  into  that  part  of  York  within  the 
ancient  walls,  and  mentioned  that  two  small  con- 
cessions were  obtained.  Subclauses  were  inserted 
in  the  Order  prohibiting  the  Corporation  from  fixing 


brackets  or  attachments  to  any  buildings  which  are 
ancient  monuments  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
and  giving  the  opportunity  to  the  Commissioners  of 
His  Majesty's  Works  to  object  if  any  proposed  shelter 
or  waiting-room  interferes  with  the  archaeological 
amenities  of  the  city.  Some  houses  of  no  interest  in 
Bootham,  York,  have  been  demolished,  and  a  length 
of  the  wall  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  exposed  to  the  street ; 
but  a  scheme  which,  up  to  that  point,  is  excellent,  is 
likely  to  be  spoilt  by  a  proposal  to  cut  a  gateway 
through  the  ancient  wall.  A  suggestion  made  to  the 
owner  that  the  effigies  at  Coverham,  which  for  years 
have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
should,  for  their  better  preservation,  be  placed  in  the 
church  or  other  building,  has  not  as  yet  been  accepted. 
This  is  the  more  unfortunate  as  they  are  almost  the 
only  effigies  in  the  North  Riding  which  are  not  now 
so  protected.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  McCall,  two  fragments  of  a  pre-Conquest 
cross-head,  which  for  some  time  have  been  in  the 
grounds  of  Myddelton  Lodge,  were  restored  to  Ilk  ley 
church,  and  fixed  to  one  of  the  shafts  there.  The 
Office  of  Works  continues  its  excellent  work  at  Rich- 
mond Castle,  and  has  also  executed  some  judicious 
repairs  to  the  Round  Tower,  or  south  bastion,  of 
York  Castle, 

Considerable  space  was  given  in  the  report  to  an 
account  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Woodward  of  the  interesting 
work  of  making  excavations  on  the  ancient  Roman 
site  at  Slack.  The  work  here  was  continued  inter- 
mittently until  the  end  of  September,  four  to  six 
workmen  being  employed.  The  work  of  exploration 
was  materially  advanced,  and  two  interesting  finds,  a 
denarius  of  Trajan,  and  a  well-preserved  iron  axe- 
head,  of  a  plain  type,  discovered  also  at  Newstead 
and  Silchester,  were  made.  The  Society  can  now 
form  a  reliable  opinion  as  to  the  scope,  form,  and 
texture  of  the  buildings  which  originally  occupied  the 
site.  In  following  the  work  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pottery,  more,  indeed,  than  last  year,  was  found. 
The  coarse  pottery,  Mr.  Woodward  points  out,  is  of 
considerable  range  and  interest,  and  several  shapes 
not  met  with  last  year  are  represented,  mostly  in  small 
fragments.  Apart  from  the  iron  axe-head  mentioned, 
the  finds  in  metal  were  negligible.  Only  one  coin 
was  found  apart  from  the  denarius  of  Trajan,  but  two 
weights,  the  larger  of  bronze,  the  smaller  of  lead,  are 
considered  worthy  of  notice.  On  the  whole,  the 
results  of  the  season's  work  are  of  considerable 
interest,  not  only  for  themselves  and  the  further 
problems  which  they  suggest,  but  also  for  the  hopes 
they  raise  of  the  presence  of  other  buildings  in  fair 
preservation  in  the  fort. 

At  least  two  further  seasons'  work  will  be  necessary 
for  an  adequate  examination  of  the  site,  and  the 
Roman  Antiquities  Committee  make  an  appeal  for 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  It  would, 
they  feel,  be  a  matter  for  deep  regret  if  lack  of  funds 
were  to  prevent  them  carrying  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion the  excavation  of  what  is  already  seen  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best- preserved  cohort 
camps  in  the  North  of  England, 

^  ^>C  ^e 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Halifax  Antiquarian 
Society  on  February  2,  Mr.  Charles  Crossland's 
seventh  contribution  towards  a  Halifax  Bibliography 
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was  read.  It  consisted  of  religious  books  published 
before  1800.  These  included  many  curious  tracts  by 
Elizabethan  Puritans,  by  adherents  of  the  "New 
P^avour,"  and,  of  course,  a  great  many  dating  from 
the  Evangelical  Revival.  It  was  surprising  the 
amount  ol  printing  that  such  busy  divines  as  Oliver 
Iley  wood  and  Fawcett  were  able  to  attend  to.  There 
is,  however,  much  dry  stuff  in  this  section,  and  future 
workers  on  local  religious  history  will  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Crossland  for  his  patient  and  methodical  work. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Hanson  also  read  a  paper  on  the 
parsons  who  served  Halifax  from  1640  to  1660.  Some 
new  facts  concerning  Dr.  Marsh,  the  Royalist  plu- 
ralist, were  given.  Thanks  to  John  Brearcliffe,  the 
antiquary,  a  full  list  was  preserved  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  who  were  at  Halifax  during 
the  interregnum,  and  of  no  church  can  a  fuller  account 
be  given  than  of  Halifax  during  this  most  interesting 
time.  The  Royalist  forces  held  the  town  for  six 
months,  and  the  only  item  of  church  news  under  their 
regime  is  that  there  was  a  collection  for  the  poor  on 
Christmas  Day,  "38s.  6d.,  which  moneys  Joseph 
Lister  took  away  and  did  not  di.'^pose  of  it  according 
to  the  intention  nor  otherwise,"  a  phrasing  which 
raised  the  question.  What  did  he  do  with  it  ?  Halifax 
church  was  disendowed  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  was  the  solitary  example  of  such  treatment. 
The  people  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  maintaining 
lecturers  and  hired  ministers  for  their  twelve  chapels, 
and  so  the  tithes  and  parish  funds  were  sequestrated 
for  Fairfax's  army. 

<^  ^  ^ 

On  February  9  Mr.  A.  Hadrian  Allcroft  lectured 
before  the  Brighton  Arch^ological  Club  on 
"  Downland  Terrace- Ways."  After  alluding  to  the 
definite  evidences  of  Roman  occupation  at  Seaford, 
where  there  are  remains  of  a  Roman  cemetery,  Mr. 
Allcroft  explained  how  he  set  out  to  trace  the  Roman 
road  from  Seaford  over  the  hill  and  came  to  Toy 
Farm,  on  which  he  discovered  a  piece  of  Roman 
road  perfectly  straight  and  smooth  except  the  southern 
end,  with  a  crown  of  24  feet  and  a  4-feet  diich  on 
either  side.  With  the  aid  of  maps  and  drawings, 
Mr.  Allcroft  showed  how  he  traced  this  road  down 
the  curve  of  a  very  steep  down  towards  Firle  Park 
and  Glynde,  following  a  line  which  the  natives  of 
Firle  called  the  Rabbit  Walk.  He  claimed  that  it 
was  a  made  road  cut  in  the  form  of  a  terrace,  and 
formed  a  connecting-link  with  a  well-known  Roman 
road.  Tracing  his  discovery  on  Toy  Farm  in  the 
other  direction,  the  lecturer  gave  his  reasons  for 
holding  that  it  crossed  the  river  near  Newhaven  and 
joined  the  Newhaven  and  Rottingdean  road  through 
Brighton  to  Portslade,  which  was  undoubtedly  an 
important  Roman  station.  Then,  taking  the  known 
Roman  road  from  Portslade  to  Hangleton,  Mr.  All- 
croft described  how  he  had  traced  it  from  this  point 
down  the  valley  of  the  Devil's  Dyke  and  on  to 
Coldharbour  Farm,  his  belief  being  that  he  had 
found  the  direct  connecting-lKik  with  the  Roman 
road  which  ran  from  Caterham  to  a  point  near  St. 
John's  Common,  where  it  had  been  lost. 

^>C  ^  ^ 

Other  meetings  have  been  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
County  Kildare  Arch^ological   Society  on 


January  27,  the  Earl  of  Mayo  presiding;  the  thirty- 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  on  January  29, 
when  Mr.  Nathan  Hey  wood,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Society  since  its  formation  in  1883,  was  elected 
President ;  the  Viking  Society  on  February  3,  when 
Miss  Bertha  S.  Phillpolts  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Neg- 
lected Source  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas";  the  Society 
OF  Biblical  Arch.eology  on  February  10,  when 
Dr.  Gaster  read  a  paper  on  "Samaritan  Phylacteries 
and  Amulets";  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sunder- 
land Antiquarian  Society  on  February  2;  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Arch.«ological 
Society  at  Gloucester  on  January  14,  when  Mr.  St. 
Clair  Baddeley  lectured  on  "Westminster  Abbey"; 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  January  27,  Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop 
presiding  ;  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  Count  Plunkett,  in  the  chair,  being  re-elected 
President  for  the  present  year ;  ihe  Worcester 
Archaeological  Society  on  February  i,  when 
Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Barnard  lectured  on  "Round  Bredon 
Hill";  and  the  Hunter  Archaeological  Society 
at  Sheffield  on  February  9,  when  Mr.  C.  M.  Hadfield 
lectured  on  "Thirteenth-Century  Churches  of  the 
Department  of  the  Aisne." 


laeoieUJs  anD  iI3otices 
of  il3ettJ  15ooks. 

\_Publiskers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers J\ 

An  Introduction  to  Field  Archaeology  as 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  HAMPSHIRE.  By  J.  P.  Wil- 
liams Freeman,  M.D.  Many  illustrations  and 
plans.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  191 5. 
DemySvo.,  pp.  xxii-f462.  Price  15s.  net. 
The  amount  of  learning  and  of  critical  examination 
packed  into  these  484  pages  is  quite  surprising.  Eight 
years  ago  Dr.  Freeman  undertook,  on  behalf  of  the 
Hants  Field  Club,  to  make  a  list  of  the  defensive 
earthworks  of  Hampshire,  classified  according  to  the 
schedule  of  the  Earthworks  Committee  of  the  Congres-s 
of  Archteological  Societies.  This  step  led  the  com- 
piler to  make  further  and  more  complete  investigations 
in  the  like  direction,  with  the  result  of  publishing  this 
substantial  contribution  to  scientific  research.  The 
book  is  rendered  all  the  more  valuable  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  illustrations.  In  addition  to  fifteen  plates 
and  eight  text  illustrations,  there  are  upwards  of  sixty 
plans.  The  author  has  been  generously  treated  by 
various  friends,  not  only  in  much  of  the  descriptive 
letterpress,  but  in  the  courtesy  extended  to  him  in  the 
gift  of  original  drawings,  and  in  the  leave  granted  to 
him  to  reproduce  pictures  or  plans,  more  especially 
by  the  veteran  Canon  Greenwell  and  by  the  General 
Editor  of  the  Victoria  County  Histories. 

The  writer's  own  pages  show  that  he  goes  some- 
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what  too  far  when  he  claims  for  field  archaeology  that 
it  is  a  branch  of  science  "quite  in  its  infancy,"  and 
that  it  presents  a  nearly  "  virgin  field  "  to  the  student. 
He  had  overlooked  for  the  moment  the  great  work 
done  in  this  direction  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
who  opened  Hants  barrows  on  the  borders  of  Wilt- 
shire about  a  century  ago,  and  the  scientific  excava- 
tions of  the  late  General  Pitt-Rivers.  Nor  is  he  quite 
sufficiently  generous  to  the  later  work  on  the  earth- 
works of  almost  the  whole  of  our  counties  by  different 
expert  writers  in  the  many  volumes  of  the  Victoria 
County  History  scheme.  At  first  these  articles  were 
contributed,  after  a  most  able  and  conscienlious 
fashion,  by  that  painstaking  antiquary  Mr.  I.  Chalkley 
Gould,  and  afterwards  by  that  versatile  and  accom- 
plished archaiologist,  Mr.  J.  Charles  Wall.  Dr. 
Freeman  has  a  word  of  well-merited  praise  for  the 
last  of  these  gentlemen  in  connection  with  his  excel- 
lent but  modest  volume  entitled  Ancient  Earthworks. 
By-the-by,  Mr.  Wall's  many  friends  and  readers  will 
scarcely  recognize  him  under  the  alias  of  "Mr.  J.  G. 
Walls,"  as  he  here  appears  both  in  text  and  index. 
Dr.  Freeman  does  not  fail,  also,  amply  to  acknowledge 
his  considerable  indebtedness  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Allcroft's 
recent  comprehensive  work  on  the  Earthworks  of 
England. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  note  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth  of  plans  is  the  work  of 
the  author.  They  exhibit  an  apparent  accuracy  of 
measurement  and  delineation  which  are  most  credit- 
able to  an  unprofessional  surveyor.  A  delightful, 
useful,  and  most  clearly  expressed  appendix,  entitled 
"On  taking  Notes,  Measurements, and  Sketch-Plans," 
describes  the  methods  he  adopts.  His  chief  instru- 
ments are  a  tape  measure,  a  3-foot  walking-stick  with 
notches  cut  at  foot  intervals,  and  several  light  bamboos 
cut  into  3-foot  lengths,  which  can  be  joined  together 
by  fishing-rod  joints.  Six  of  these  rods  will  make  a 
staff  long  enough  to  measure  the  height  of  almost  any 
bank  one  is  likely  to  encounter,  and  the  whole  can  be 
carried  comfortably  in  a  golf- bag. 

Hampshire  is  undoubtedly  a  county  exceptionally 
rich  in  every  variety  of  earthwork,  belonging  to  diverse 
periods  many  centuries  apart,  but  we  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  this  book  does  not  induce  the  like  to  be 
attempted  ere  long  in  several  other  shires.  Of  Hamp- 
shire it  is  well  remarked  that  it  is  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  the  field  archxologist.  Its  defensive 
earthworks  are  of  all  classes,  both  historic  and  pre- 
historic ;  it  is  crossed  by  at  least  five  Roman  roads  ; 
in  Silchester  and  Porchester  it  possesses  singularly 
fine  examples  of  a  Roman  town  and  a  fort ;  and  it 
also  contains  within  its  borders  three  notable  instances 
of  those  immense  banks  and  ditches — such  as  occur  in 
Cambridgeshire — which  mark  the  frontiers  of  some 
former  people. 

There  are  some  amusing  reflections  as  to  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  seeking  out  ancient  earth- 
works. The  best  ways,  we  are  told,  are  by  the 
prehistoric  methods  of  walking,  riding,  or  driving — 
named  in  order  of  merit.  "  Next  to  these  comes  the 
bicycle  ;  whilst  for  the  lame  and  the  lazy,  the  old  or 
the  hurried,  there  remains  the  motor-car  combined 
with  walking  which  makes  all  places  accessible." 
Dr.  Freeman  then  proceeds  to  prophesy  that  ere  long 
"  we  shall  doubtless  fly  from  hill  to  hill,  and,  apart 


from  the  attractive  directness  of  this  mode  of  travel, 
aviation  will  undoubtedly  do  much  for  the  study 
of  earthworks,  as  seen  direct  from  above."  Our 
author  reserves,  however,  the  vials  of  his  wrath  for 
yet  another  mode  of  locomotion — namely,  for  the 
railway,  which  he  styles  an  "  Early  Victorian  abomi- 
nation " !  He  asserts  that  the  various  railways 
throughout  the  county  rush  past  all  interesting  and 
attractive  spots  and  stretches  of  country,  whilst 
they  "creep  and  crawl  amidst  the  most  repulsive 
buildings,  so  ill-arranged  are  the  stations  in  its  sordid 
progress."  This  may  be  an  excellent  bit  of  fooling, 
but  the  present  writer,  who  happens  to  know  Hamp- 
shire thoroughly,  considers  it  a  libel  on  the  various 
railway  systems  of  this  county  ;  he  has  a  distinct 
taste  for  earthworks,  and  has  written  about  them  at 
some  length  in  connection  with  more  than  one 
county,  but  his  chief  hobby  is  ecclesiology.  Pie 
has  visited  every  old  church  in  Hampshire,  and  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  railway-stations  are 
singularly  well  placed  and  numerous.  There  is  not 
a  single  old  church  in  this  large  county  which  is  not 
within  a  fairly  easy  walk  from  a  station  even  for  an 
elderly  person,  and  surely  Dr.  Freeman  does  not 
classify  churches  amongst  "  most  repulsive  buildings"! 

%  if.  -ili 
Studies  in  Carto-Bibliography.  By  Sir  H. 
G.  Fordham.  Four  illustrations.  Oxford  : 
Cla7-endon  Press,  1914.  Demy  8vo.,  pp. 
x-i-i8o.  Price  6s.  net. 
Sir  H.  G.  Fordham  has  been  somewhat  of  a  pioneer 
in  the  domain  of  Carto-Bibliography.  The  studies 
here  brought  together,  after  revision,  have  appeared 
in  the  Transactions  of  various  Societies — -several  of 
them  were  noticed  in  the  Antiquary  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance — or  in  privately  printed  publica- 
tions. They  are  seven  in  number,  and  deal  respec- 
tively with  the  Maps  of  Hertfordshire, '1579-1900  ; 
British  and  Irish  Itineraries  and  Road-Books ;  The 
Maps  of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  1604-1900  ;  John 
Gary,  Engraver,  Map  -  seller,  and  Globe  -  maker  ; 
Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Maps :  Methods  of 
Arrangement,  with  Specimens  of  Full  and  Abridged 
Descriptions  of  Maps  of  Various  Dates  ;  An  Itinerary 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century  :  La  Guide  des  Chemins 
d Angleterre  :  and  The  Cartography  of  the  Provinces 
of  France,  1570-1757.  There  is  prefixed  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Cartography  of  the 
English  and  Welsh  Counties  ;  and  there  are  added 
a  brief  Bibliography  of  Works  of  Reference  re- 
lating to  British  and  French  Topography  and  Cartog- 
raphy, and  a  full  Index  of  Authors,  Surveyors, 
Engravers,  Printers,  and  Publishers.  Sir  Herbert's 
remark  in  his  preface,  that  the  papers  here  reprinted 
' '  represent  considerable  labour, "  is  a  modest  under- 
statement ;  for  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  volume 
contains  the  fruits  of  an  immense  amount  of  research 
and  hard  work.  A  great  deal  of  out  of  the  way 
bibliographical  and  cartographical  information  is 
here  brought  to  light.  A  mere  catalogue  of  maps 
would  afford  but  dry  reading,  but  Sir  Herbert  Ford- 
ham's  annotations  and  descriptions  provide  an  abund- 
ance of  interesting  matter.  The  maps  of  several 
English  counties  have  been  systematically  cata- 
logued in  recent  years  by  various  compilers,  and  we 
venture  to  hope  that  the  stimulus  to  research  in  this 
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field  given,  not  only  by  such  publications,  but  by 
the  valuable  volume  before  us,  may  lead  to  further 
eflforts  in  the  same  direction.  Intending  compilers 
cannot  do  better  than  take  as  their  guide  and  model 
the  work  of  Sir  H.  G.  Fordham. 
*  *  J^c 
A  PiCTURE-BoOK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY.  Vol  I. 
From  ihe  Earliest  Times  to  1485  A.D.  Com- 
piled by  S.  C.  Roberts,  M.A.  Cambridge,  T/w 
University  Press,  1914.  Large  4to.,  pp.  xii  +  67. 
Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  provide  systematic 
pictorial  illustration  for  historical  teaching.  The 
importance  of  such  illustration  is  universally  admitted. 
Young  people — their  elders  also — need  "pictures 
which  should  tell  us  how  men  and  things  appeared 
to  the  lookers-on  of  their  own  day,  and  how  con- 
temporary observers  aimed  at  representing  them." 
Mr.  Roberts  has  brought  together,  not  merely  con- 
temporary illustrations,  from  illuminated  manuscripts, 
seals,  brasses,  coins,  and  the  like  archaeological 
sources,  but  also  photographs  of  historic  sites,  statues, 
and  buildings,  as  they  appear  to-day.  Purely  fanciful 
pictures  and  reconstructions  have  been  wisely  omitted. 
The  whole  varied  collection  is,  as  Mr.  Roberts  admits, 
something  of  a  medley;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent teacher  this  picture-book  should  be  of  decided 
usefulness.  It  consists  of  alternate  pages  of  pictures 
and  brief  explanatory  notes.  There  are  from  four  to 
six  pictures  to  a  page,  and  opposite  them  is  the  page 
of  notes,  which  merely  give  enough  information  to 
make  the  pictures  intelligible.  The  links  of  develop- 
ment and  of  application  must  be  supplied  by  the 
teacher.  On  the  whole  the  idea  of  the  book  has 
been  well  carried  out.  The  pictures  have  been  very 
carefully  selected,  and  are  uncommonly  well  re- 
produced. They  form  a  series  of  graphic  pages  from 
history  which  should  do  much  to  stimulate  and 
develop  a  taste  for  further  knowledge  of  how  men  and 
women  lived  and  died  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Ancient  and  Historical 
Monuments  in  Wales  have  issued  vol.  iv.  of  their 
Inventories,  a  folio  volume  of  204  pages,  which  deals 
with  the  county  of  Denbigh.  It  can  be  obtained 
from  H.M.  Stationery  Ofifice,  or  from  Messrs.  Wyman 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  or  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  at  the  price 
of  IDS.  Almost  every  description  of  antiquity  has 
been  or  still  can  be  found  within  the  bounds  of 
Denbigh  County.  Traces  of  Palaeolithic  man  have 
been  found  in  the  cave  of  Bont  Newydd,  and  of  his 
Neolithic  successors  in  more  than  one  spot.  Mega- 
lithic  structures  are  numerous,  while  of  earthworks 
there  are  several  examples  of  capital  importance. 
Traces  of  the  Roman  occupation  are  naturally  abun- 
dant, the  legionary  fortress  of  Deva  (Chester)  being 
only  six  miles  away.  The  site  at  Holt,  which  has 
been  so  well  explored  by  Mr.  A.  Acton,  is  of  special 
importance  :  "its  character,  at  once  military  and 
industrial,  is  so  far  without  parallel  in  this  country, 
but  recalls  discoveries  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rhine  frontier."  At  Holt  have  been  found  many 
tiles  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  Twentieth  Legion  ; 
while  on  the  industrial  side  abundant  traces  of  the 
tile-maker  and  the  potter,  and  evidences  of  work  in 
bronze,  iron,  and  lead,  have  come  to  light.     There 


are  no  archaeological  remains  which  can  be  definitely 
assigned  to  the  long  period  between  the  end  of  the 
Roman  occupation  and  the  coming  of  the  Normans. 
The  Middle  Ages  find  abundant  illustration — in 
mound  castles,  domestic  structures,  monastic  houses 
(the  Abbey  of  Valle  Crucis  a  pre-eminent  example), 
and  churches — the  double-aisled  church  is  a  prevailing 
type — church  fittings,  and  sepulchral  effigies  (nut 
numerous).  The  county  also  has  numerous  sacred 
and  traditional  wells.  The  Inventory  is  prepared  on 
the  same  plan  as  in  previous  volumes.  The  parishes 
of  the  county  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  under 
each  parish  are  given  full  descriptions  of  the  ancient 
and  historical  monuments  therein.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  volume  owes  much  to  the  knowledge  and  devotion 
of  the  secretary  to  the  Commission,  Mr.  Edward 
Owen,  F. S.A.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and 
very  numerous ;  and  at  the  end  are  three  maps, 
showing,  respectively,  the  sites  of  all  prehistoric 
remains,  earthworks,  and  finds.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
emphasize  the  importance  and  lasting  value  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Royal  Commission.  These  volumes 
of  Inventories  will  remain  records  of  continual  and 
increasing  value.  The  Welsh  Commission  has  at 
least  one  advantage  over  its  companions  of  England 
and  Scotland,  inasmuch  as,  owing  to  the  smallness  of. 
its  area  of  operations,  it  will  be  able  to  present  its 
work  as  a  complete  whole  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  The  counties  of  Montgomery,  Flint,  Radnor, 
and  Denbigh,  have  now  been  dealt  with,  and  the 
work  on  more  than  one  other  county  is  well  in  hand. 
We  cannot  imagine  why  the  Stationery  Office  do  not 
advertise  on  the  paper  covers  of  the  volume  before 
us  particulars  of  the  Welsh  Inventories  already  issued, 
as  well  as  particulars  of  the  companion  volumes 
issued  by  the  English  and  Scottish  Royal  Com- 
missions. 

The  authorities  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
are  adding  to  their  many  valuable  publications 
booklets  on  the  panelled  rooms  to  be  found  in  the 
Woodwork  Department.  No.  I.  describes  "  The 
Bromley  Room  " — i.e.,  the  panelled  "  State  Room  " 
from  the  so-called  "  Old  Palace"  at  Bromley-by-Bow, 
which  was  purchased  for  the  Museum  from  the  School 
Board  for  London  in  1894.  Certain  details  of 
ornament  were  presented  by  the  Committee  for  the 
Survey  of  the  Memorials  of  Greater  London.  The 
room  is  now  placed  in  Gallery  54,  on  the  ground-floor 
of  the  west  wing  of  the  Museum.  In  this  booklet 
Mr.  H.  Clifford  Smith  gives  a  history  of  the  "  Old 
Palace,"  which  was  built  in  1606,  and  also  a  careful 
description  of  the  "  State  Room  "  and  its  detailed 
features,  followed  by  a  two -page  bibliography. 
Sixteen  good  plates  of  measured  drawings,  details, 
etc.,  complete  the  booklet.  No.  II.  treats  of  the 
panelled  room  formerly  in  No.  3,  Clifford's  Inn,  Fleet 
Street,  bought  at  auction  by  the  Museum  in  1903, 
and  now  re-erected  in  Gallery  56,  on  the  ground- floor 
of  the  Museum.  Mr.  O.  Brackett  gives  a  lull  descrip 
tion  of  the  room,  and  a  page  bibliography.  There 
are  twelve  plates  of  features  of  the  room,  measured 
drawings,  etc.  Both  rooms  are  of  much  interest, 
although  that  from  Clifford's  Inn  is  of  much  better 
design  than  the  Bromley  chamber.  Published  in 
boards  at  sixpence  each,  these  booklets  are  ridicu- 
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lously  cheap.  They  should  be  of  value  to  archi- 
tectural students,  and  will  certainly  interest  all 
amateurs  of  good  woodwork  and  domestic  ornament. 

3<C  3«C  ♦ 

We  have  received  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Use 
of  a  Norse  Standard  of  Measurement  by  the  Normans 
in  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Century  Buildings,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  Structure  of  Torre  Abbey  and  the 
Churches  of  Kingskerswell  and  Cockington,"  by  Mr. 
Hugh  R.  Watkin,  reprinted  from  the  Traiisadions  of 
the  Devonshire  Association.  Mr.  Watkin  holds  that 
"there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  architects  and 
builders  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  in  this 
country  used  the  same  Norse  measurements  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Russia  at  the  present  day — -namely, 
the  sajene  of  7  feet,  and  the  third  part  of  that 
measurement,  i.e.,  28  inches,  known  in  Russia  as 
an  arschine.'"  This  is  a  very  interesting  suggestion, 
and  the  application  of  the  theory  to  the  evolution 
of  the  structures  of  the  two  churches  named,  which  is 
carefully  traced  in  each  case,  deserves  careful  study. 
A  ground-plan  of  each  church  assists  the  reader. 
Mr.  Watkin  has  convinced  himself  of  the  soundness 
of  his  theory.  His  demonstration  may  not  be  found 
equally  convincing  by  others,  but  it  is  certainly  worthy 
of  attentive  examination.  Mr.  Watkin  incidentally 
makes  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  measurement 
of  the  sajene,  or  7  feet,  "  was  the  practical  length  of 
a  spear,  the  haft  of  which  grasped  by  both  hands  is 
perhaps  more  readily  and  accurately  divided  into  three 
parts  than  into  two,  as  gauged  by  one  hand  guided  by 
the  eye." 

In  the  Essex  Review,  January,  are  continutd  the 
delightful  "Reminiscences  of  an  Essex  Country  Prac- 
titioner a  Century  Ago,"  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Gurney  Benham  describes  and  figures  the  arms  of  the 
borough  of  Chelmsford  and  the  heraldic  monstrosity 
which  does  duty  for  the  arms  of  the  borough  of 
Southend ;  and  among  the  other  articles  is  the  first 
part  of  a  sympathetic  account  by  Miss  C.  Fell  Smiih 
of  the  life  and  doings  of  Danitl  Whittle  Harvey, 
1786-1863.  We  are  glad  to  find  in  the  Review  full 
accounts  of  the  contribution  to  the  war  in  men  and 
in  gallant  deeds  made  by  the  county  of  Essex.  The 
new  part  of  History,  vol.  iv.,  No.  I  (89,  Farrin^^don 
Street,  E.G.,  price  is.  net),  naturally  contains  much 
relating  to  the  Great  War.  Mr.  H.  F.  B,  Wheeler 
collects  many  striking  extracts  from  the  recent  writings 
and  utterances  on  the  subject  of  men  of  light  and 
leading.  Professor  Sanford  Terry  contributes  a  bril- 
liant study  of  "  Germany  and  her  Neighbours,  1871- 
1914";  and  the  other  articles  include  "The  Overland 
Expansion  after  the  Polos,"  by  Professor  Raymond 
Beazley ;  "The  Conquest  of  Canada,"  by  Mr.  T. 
Bruce  Dilks  ;  and  "  The  Friars  in  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I.,"  by  Miss  Dorothea  Price.  The  "Bibli- 
ography of  Recent  Historical  Literature"  is  always 
a  useful  feature  of  History.  We  have  also  received 
the  Indian  Antiquary,  December,  and  vol.  iii., 
parts  15  and  16,  of  \.\\&  Journal  of  the  Alchemical 
Society  (H.  K.  Lewis,  136,  Gower  Street,  W.C, 
price  2S.  net  each).  Part  15  contains  "An  Inter- 
pretation of  Alchemical  Symbolism  with  Reference 
to  the  Writings  of  Edward  Kelly,"  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jasper  Gibson;   "Some  Notes  on  the  Al- 


chemist Alipili,"  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Waite  ;  and  "  Some 
Characteristics  of  jVIediseval  Thought,"  by  Mr.  H. 
Stanley  Redgrove  ;  while  Part  16  contains  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Gaston  de  Mengel  on  "  The  Philosophical 
Channels  of  Alchemical  Tradition,"  with  discussion 
thereon. 


Correspontience. 


THE  PROPOSED  CHRISTCHURCH 
"RESTOR.\TION." 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

You  will  doubtless  be  interested  to  know  the  present 
position  of  the  restoration  di.^pute  at  Christchurch 
since  your  notice  in  October  last. 

The  adjourned  parish  vestry  meeting  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proposals  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  on  October  17,  and  was  a  crowded  and  prac- 
tically unanimous  meeting  of  the  parishioners.  As 
the  Vicar  declined  to  attend,  those  present  voted 
Mr.  Churchwarden  A.  Druitt  to  preside.  After  the 
necessary  preliminaries,  the  following  resolutions  were 
submitted,  discussed,  and  adopted  : 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Druitt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brownen, 
and  adopted  : 

"  That  this  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Christchurch  in  vestry  assembled,  having 
duly  considered  the  reports  dated  December,  1913,  of 
the  Vicar,  and  then  churchwardens  of  the  scheme  for 
stained-glass  windows  by  Mr.  Christopher  W.  Whall, 
and  the  scheme  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  for  works  in  and 
about  the  Lady  Chapel  and  St.  Michael's  Loft  of  the 
Parish  Church,  the  adoption  of  which  was  proposed 
by  the  Vicar  at  the  meeting  of  the  vestry  held  on 
December  19,  1913,  do  hereby  resolve  as  follows  ; 

"  That  no  application  be  made  for  a  faculty  for  the 
execution  of  the  said  works  in  the  Parish  Church 
which,  by  Royal  Charter  never  revoked,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a  body-corporate  consisting  of  the  church- 
wardens and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Christchurch. 

"  That  no  part  of  the  said  works  be  executed,  the 
same  being  in  the  opinion  of  the  vestry  not  only 
obviously  unnecessary  for  the  conduct  of  divine  wor- 
ship, for  which  the  Lady  Chapel  neither  within 
living  memory  has  been,  is,  or  can  be,  needed,  but 
also  distinctly  mischievous  as  destructive  of  the  char- 
acter, value,  and  beauty  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and, 
further,  being  such  as  could  never  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  any  learned  society  or  other  disinterested 
authority  competent  to  judge  of  their  merits.  That 
the  structure  known  as  St.  Michael's  Loft,  together 
with  its  approaches,  is  outside  the  scope  of  the 
bequest  out  of  the  funds  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  said  works. 

"That  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  repair  needed  to  the  southern  tomb  canopy, 
which  can  be  executed  at  trifling  cost,  having  quite 
recently  been  put,  under  Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  in  a 
good  state  of  repair,  is  in  need  of  no  works  of  restora- 
tion, and  that  the  proposed  decoration  and  adorn- 
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ment  of  the  same  cannot  fail  to  destroy  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  building  as  a  work  of  art  and 
antiquity. 

"  That  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the 
vestry  that  the  said  works  or  any  such  works  are 
both  unnecessary  and  undesirable,  and  the  money 
bequeathed  far  in  excess  of  the  sum  ever  likely  to  be 
required  for  the  repair  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  which 
repair  can  easily  be  met  out  of  the  Visitors'  Box 
Fund  (a  large  fund  instituted  by  the  vestry,  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  which  the  vestry  has  never  con- 
sented to  relinquish),  the  Charity  Commission  be 
requested  to  wind  up  the  trust  created  by  the  bequest 
in  such  manner  as  to  the  Charity  Commission  shall 
seem  fitting,  thereby  entirely  removing  the  purpose 
of  the  trust  from  the  Parish  Church. 

"That  this  vestry  enters  its  emphatic  protest  against 
persons  who  are  neither  inhabitants  nor  owners  of 
property  within  the  present  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Christchurch  being  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
vestry,  as  was  the  case  on  December  19  last,  and 
other  occasions,  and,  contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  record  their  votes  at  such  meetings." 

This  proposition  was  declared  carried.  The  voting 
was  157  for,  and  only  i  against. 

It  was  next  proposed  by  Mr.  Searle  (the  present 
Mayor  of  Christchurch),  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Moore, 
and  after  discussion  voted  and  carried  as  follows  : 

"That  inasmuch  as  the  Vicar  and  then  church- 
wardens thought  fit  to  accept  this  large  legacy  called 
the  '  Shute  Bequest '  without  in  any  way  consulting 
the  vestry,  the  inhabitants  in  vestry  assembled  protest 
against  such  a  proceeding  which  they  consider  illegal, 
tyrannical,  and  a  menace  to  the  established  rights 
and  liberties  (whether  held  by  Letters  Patent,  custom, 
or  otherwise)  of  the  people  of  Christchurch  present 
and  to  come.  That  in  future  the  churchwardens  be 
no  parties  to  accepting  any  legacy  affecting  the  Parish 
Church  or  any  part  thereof  without  having  first  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  vestry,  and  that  no  architect 
be  in  future  consulted,  employed,  or  appointed  with- 
out the  sanction  first  obtained  of  the  vestry,  who 
refuse  to  recognize  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  or  any  other 
person  at  present  as  in  any  sense  appointed  architect 
for  the  Parish  Church.  That  this  vestry  authorizes 
Mr.  A.  Druitt  (as  churchwarden)  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Charity  Commission  to  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  this  meeting  and  the  hire  of  the 
Town  Hall  out  of  the  income  of  the  Shute  Bequest, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  vestry  meeting  held  on 
December  19  last.  And  that  he  do  communicate 
the  opinions  and  resolutions  of  this  vestry  to  the 
Commission,  setting  forth  for  the  information  of  the 
Commission  the  true  facts  of  the  case  and  the  reasons 
for  the  above  resolutions,  and  the  members  of  this 
vestry  pledge  themselves  to  su(5port  their  church- 
warden in  whatever  may  uphold  their  ancient  rights, 
and  protect  the  church  which  they  hold  in  due  form 
of  law. 

"  That  the  churchwardens  for  the  future  do  not 
prepare,  propound,  or  carry  out  any  scheme  for  work 
of  any  kind  involving  interference  in  any  sense  with 
the  structure  of  the  Parish  Church  or  any  part  thereof 
without  first  consulting  the  Restoration  Committee 
appointed  by  vestry,  such  Committee  to  report  in  due 
course  to  a  vestry  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 


considering  such  report  and  scheme,  and  of  deciding 
whether  such  shall  be  carried  out  or  not  as  the  vestry 
shall  think  fit." 

This  proposition  was  also  carried,  with  only  one 
dissentient. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Vicar  announced  his  in- 
tended resignation  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  the 
Christchurch  Parish  Magazine  for  January,  1915, 
states  that  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Bishop,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Leachman  appointed  to  the  post, 
V  ho  will  be  inducted  as  the  new  Vicar  on  February  6 
next.  As  no  reference  is  made  to  the  Shute  Bequest 
or  the  restoration  proposals,  we  may  presume  the 
conservative  action  of  the  late  vestry  has  proved 
effective  ;  and  as  the  Vicar-Elect  expresses  a  hope  for 
parochial  happiness  in  his  new  charge,  we  may  hope 
that  it  maybe  realized. 

The  ancient  beauty  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  its 
historical  relics  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
may  now  remain  as  left  in  the  Priory  Church  by  the 
Anglican  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
generations  that  have  succeeded  them,  until  the  present 
time. 

George  Brownen. 

Christchurch,  Hants. 


SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  FONTS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

I  should  be  most  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  can  tell  me  of  any  old  fonts  in  South  Stafford- 
shire, with  the  probable  date  of  the  same,  if  possible. 
Those  at  Pattingham,  Bobbington,  V^alsall,  Wolver- 
hampton, West  Bromwich,  Handsworth,  and  Rowley 
Regis  I  already  know.  Will  correspondents  kindly 
reply  direct  to  the  address  given  below  ? 

F.  Meigh. 
Ash  Hall, 

Bucknall, 

Near  Stoke-on-Trent. 
January  20,  191 5. 


COWPER  AND  "THE  SCHOOL  OF 
VIRTUE." 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

Is  Mr.  Dodgson  correct  in  saying  {Antiquary, 
February,  p.  55)  that  "  breaker "  is  "  sea-rock,"  as 
people  on  the  coast  speak  of  the  waves  as  breakers  ? 
Both  quotations  given  would,  I  think,  bear  this 
interpretation. 

R.  B. 

January  30,  191 5. 

CorrigenJtim.     Antiquary  for  February,  p.  56,  col.  I, 

line  27,  for  "  1589  "  read  "  1859." 


Note  to  Publishers.  — Ar<f  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor^  7,  Paternoster  Row, 
London^  stating  the  subject  and  manner  of  treatment. 
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APRIL,   1915. 


Announcement  of  the  May  "Antiquary"    will  be 
found  OH  page  2  in  front. 


iQotes  of  tfte  a^ontl). 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  the 
meeting  held  on  March  4  :  Messrs.  H.  D. 
Acland,  Edmund  Fraser,  William  Vaux 
Graham,  John  Harley,  Walter  Leo  Hild- 
burgh,  John  Quekett,  and  Wilfrid  Ward. 

«i|(»  «il(»  'Jp 
A  numismatic  exhibition  of  considerable 
interest  can  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum, 
where  a  collection  of  Belgian  coins  and 
medals  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  show 
how  closely  the  latter  were  modelled  on 
English  coins.  Various  Belgian  cities  — 
Ghent,  Louvain,  Mons,  and  Antwerp,  among 
others — minted  very  close  copies  of  the 
English  silver  penny  sterling,  and  these 
copies  were  freely  circulated  for  a  long  time 
in  this  country.  Among  the  other  exhibits 
are  "  coins  of  necessity,"  struck  during  or  in 
connection  with  the  sieges  and  battles  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth-century  struggle  against 
Spain.  A  piece  of  thirty-six  stivers,  struck  at 
Brussels  during  the  blockade  of  1579, 
bears  the  inscription,  "  Perfer  et  obdura — 
Bruxella." 

4?        ^        4p 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.   Paul's  have 
lent   to   the   Geffrye   Museum,    Shoreditch, 
forty-one  objects  of  artistic  and  antiquarian 
interest.     They  are  for  the  most  part  wood- 
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work  and  ironwork  placed  in  the  cathedral 
in  the  time  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but 
subsequently  removed  from  their  original 
positions  in  the  course  of  alterations  from 
time  to  time.  There  are  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  wood-carving,  some  of  which  are 
from  the  hand  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  An 
interesting  series  ot  carved  oak  mouldings 
is  exhibited  in  such  a  way  that  sectional 
drawings  may  be  taken  of  them  by  students. 
The  woodwork  includes  a  prayer -desk,  a 
door  with  a  wrought-iron  panel,  an  overdoor, 
stall  brackets,  trusses,  and  an  oak  capital, 
all  beautifully  carved.  Scarcely  less  interest- 
ing are  the  specimens  of  wrought  iron, 
including  as  they  do  some  choice  examples 
of  Tijou's  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  says  the 
O'fy  Press,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will 
allow  these  loans  to  remain  on  public  view 
for  a  considerable  time,  if  not  permanently, 
in  preference  to  stowing  them  out  of  sight  in 
the  crypt  of  the  cathedral. 

•ilp  ^  ^ 
In  last  month's  "Notes  "  we  referred  to  the 
visit  to  Deerhurst  Church  of  the  deputation 
from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  met 
at  the  church  a  deputation  from  the  Bristol 
and  Gloucestershire  Society,  the  Vicar,  and 
Lord  Deerhurst.  The  first-mentioned  depu- 
tation consisted  of  Mr.  P.  Norman,  Vice- 
President,  and  Mr.  C.  R,  Peers,  Secretary. 
They  have  only  reported  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  the  proposed  rebuilding  of 
the  chancel  of  Deerhurst  Church,  and  the 
involved  alteration  of  the  almost  unique 
chancel  seats. 

^  ^  ^ 
"  These  seats,"  says  the  report,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Society, 
"  belong  to  a  type  of  which  very  few  examples 
have  survived,  and  date  approximately  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  are  arranged  round  three  sides — 
north,  south,  and  east — of  what  is  now  the 
chancel  at  Deerhurst  Church  ;  a  single  row 
of  seats  set  against  the  walls,  with  narrow 
entrances  to  them — eighteen  inches  wide — 
in  the  middle  of  each  side.  They  were 
designed  to  accommodate  the  communicants 
at  the  Puritan  form  of  Communion  service 
then  commonly  used,  the  Communion-table 
being  set  in  the  middle  of  the  space  enclosed 
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by    them,    and   the    communicants    seated 
around. 

"  The  eastern  range  of  these  seats  is  set 
against  the  wall  which  now  blocks  the 
Saxon  arch  which  formerly  opened  to  the 
apse.  If  the  apse  is  rebuilt  and  the  blocking 
wall  taken  down,  the  eastern  range  of  seats 
must  be  considerably  altered  in  order  to  give 
access  to  the  new  chancel. 

^  ^  ^ 
"  The  proposed  alterations,  as  explained  by 
the  Vicar  at  our  visit,  are  to  be  as  follows : 
The  north  and  south  ranges  of  seats  are 
considered  too  narrow  from  front  to  back 
for  the  purpose  of  kneeling  ;  it  is  therefore 
proposed  to  set  them  forward  6  inches  on 
each  side.  This  will  involve  the  setting  in- 
ward of  the  front  of  the  east  range,  reducing 
the  opening  in  the  middle  from  i  foot 
6  inches  to  6  inches.  To  get  over  this 
difificulty,  it  is  proposed  to  cut  6  inches  out 
of  each  half  of  the  front  of  this  range,  so 
bringing  the  opening  back  to  its  original 
width.  But  as  this  is  far  too  narrow  for 
a  convenient  entrance  to  the  rebuilt  apse, 
it  is  further  proposed  to  hinge  a  length  of 
the  front  on  either  side  of  the  opening,  so 
that  it  may  open  westwards  and  swing  back 
against  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  front  to 
the  north  and  south.  In  the  back  panelling 
of  the  eastern  range  there  is,  of  course,  no 
opening  at  present,  the  back  and  seat 
running  through  from  side  to  side  of  the 
chancel.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  cut 
this  in  the  middle,  and  hinge  two  lengths  of 
it  to  open  like  the  front,  but  eastwards 
instead  of  westwards. 

4?         ^         •$» 

"  On  the  question  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
apse,  much  might  be  said  on  aesthetic 
grounds  ;  but  as  this  seems  outside  our  terms 
of  reference  as  delegates  of  an  antiquarian 
body,  we  propose  to  offer  no  remarks  on 
this  aspect  of  the  proposiijs.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  church  is  amply  sufficient 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  parishioners, 
and  that  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  necessity 
that  the  enlargement  of  its  area  is  proposed. 
Even  if,  in  the  course  of  rebuilding,  the  part 
of  the  apse  which  still  stands  at  the  south- 
west— a  most  valuable  piece  of  pre-Conquest 
architecture — came  to   no  harm,  it  is  clear 


that  the  consequent  alterations  to  the  seats 
already  described  are  by  no  means  desirable, 
and  should  be  avoided  if,  as  in  this  case 
seems  certain,  no  overwhelming  necessity  for 
the  whole  scheme  exists. 

4p  ^  '^ 
"  In  view  of  the  interest  and  rarity  of  these 
seats,  we  feel  that  from  the  antiquarian 
point  of  view  their  preservation  as  they  now 
exist  is  of  first  -  rate  importance,  and  we 
therefore  beg  to  report  to  the  Society  that  in 
our  opinion  the  proposals  laid  before  us 
should  not  be  proceeded  with. 

•in?       ^       "Up 

"In  this  connection  a  further  point  arises. 
The  site  of  the  apse  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Coventry,  and  forms  part  of  the  Croome 
estate,  which  is  entailed  on  Viscount  Deer- 
hurst,  Lord  Coventry's  heir.  To  rebuild 
the  apse  the  site  would  have  to  be  alienated, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  consent  of  the 
tenant  for  life  and  his  heir  will  not  be  given 
to  this  if  the  Society  reports  that  the  re- 
building IS  not  desirable. 

"  In  this  event,  Lord  Deerhurst  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  favour  of  clearing  the  site 
from  the  shed  which  now  partly  covers  it,  and 
of  giving  it  into  the  charge  of  the  Society,  in 
order  that  the  existing  foundations  may  be 
cleared  and  examined,  and  afterwards  made 
accessible  to  the  public  by  means  of  a  door- 
way on  the  north  side  through  the  church- 
yard wall." 

^  '^  *!!? 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Bristol 
and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society, 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  March  lo,  the 
Society's  own  deputation  reported  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting  at  Deerhurst 
Church,  and  recommended  the  Council  to 
express  their  concurrence  with  the  report 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  (as  printed  above).  This  recom- 
mendation was  adopted,  by  a  very  large 
majority,  by  the  Council  of  the  Western 
Society.  After  such  emphatic  and  con- 
sidered expressions  of  opinion  by  both  the 
London  and  the  local  Societies,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  pro- 
posed interference  with  the  chancel  of  the 
venerable  Deerhurst  Church,  and  its  unusual 
seating  arrangements. 
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The  annual  report  for  1913-1014  on  Cyprus, 
recently  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office,  says  : 
"  A  sum  of  ;^45o  having  been  provided  in 
the  estimates  for  antiquarian  research,  Pro- 
fessor John  L.  Myres,  Wykeham  Professor 
of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford,  was  invited 
by  Government  to  undertake  excavations  in 
Cyprus.  Professor  Myres  remained  in  the 
island  from  September  to  December,  19 13, 
during  which  period  he  supervised  excava- 
tions in  several  localities  with  most  successful 
results.  The  first  site  excavated  was  at  the 
village  of  Levkoniko,  in  the  Famagusta 
district,  where  some  large  statues  had  pre- 
viously been  found  by  the  villagers.  A 
small  rural  sanctuary  was  cleared  out,  and 
the  Cyprus  Museum  enriched  by  a  very  fine 
series  of  stone  sculptures,  almost  unique  as 
regards  the  brilliant  preservation  of  the 
painted  decoration,  in  which  all  styles  of 
Cypriote  art,  from  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
to  the  Grseco-Roman  period,  are  represented. 
A  small  statuette  of  a  votary,  in  mixed 
Oriental  style,  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century  n.c,  and  four  small  bronze  ovens  of 
the  same  or  an  earlier  period  were  also 
found  here. 

•ijp  •)!(»  ^ 
"  Excavations  were  next  carried  out  at 
Enkome,  near  Salamis,  where  in  1895- 1896 
a  rich  Mycenaean  necropolis  was  excavated 
by  the  British  Museum.  Here  the  finds  were 
scantier,  only  two  tombs  being  found  intact ; 
but  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  site  were  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  what  may  have  been 
the  fortification  wall  of  a  Mycenaean  settle- 
ment, and  valuable  material  for  the  history 
of  the  ancient  city  was  collected.  Work  was 
then  transferred  to  Lampouso,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island,  about  eight  miles  west 
of  Kyrenia,  where  important  treasures  of 
Byzantine  gold  and  silver  vessels  (now 
divided  between  the  British  Museum,  the 
Cyprus  Museum,  and  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Collection)  had  at  various  times  been  un- 
earthed. Excavations  had  not  been  long  in 
progress  here  when  news  was  brought  that 
tombs  were  being  found  by  villagers  at  the 
adjacent  large  village  at  Lapethos.  After  a 
preliminary  inspection  it  was  decided  to 
remove  the  work  to  the  Lapethos  site, 
which  proved  to  be  a  portion,  probably 
the  central  part,  of  a  Bronze  Age  necropolis 


of  perhaps  unique  importance   and  dimen- 
sions. 

^  ^  ^ 
"  Two  or  three  feet  under  the  present  surface 
of  the  soil  is  found  the  rock  on  which  the 
tombs  are  cut.  The  tombs  are  usually 
slightly  vaulted  caves  of  irregular  round,  or 
sometimes  oval,  shape.  Some  of  them  are 
small,  but  most  of  them  are  large  family 
tombs,  with  niches  at  the  sides,  from  one 
to  four  in  the  same  tomb  The  doors  of 
the  tombs,  which  were  usually  at  the  middle 
of  one  side,  were  always  closed  with  thick 
irregular  stone  slabs.  More  than  fifty  tombs 
were  opened  in  the  central  field,  and  about 
ten  in  the  neighbouring  fields  on  either  side. 
Many  of  the  tombs  had  fallen  in,  and  were 
full  of  earth,  so  that  the  objects  were  taken 
out  with  great  difficulty,  and  were  mostly 
broken.  But  most  of  the  tombs  were  in 
good  preservation,  and  the  objects  in  good 
condition,  and  it  was  possible  to  take  out 
even  skulls  and  bones  in  more  or  less  good 
preservation.  The  tombs  were  usually  rich 
in  contents,  some  of  the  large  family  tombs 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  objects. 
More  than  350  objects  were  taken  from  one 
such  large  tomb. 

^  ^  ^ 
"The  finds  consisted  chiefly  of  pottery  and 
bronze  objects.  In  the  pottery  all  the 
varieties  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Bronze 
Age  periods  are  represented.  Some  of  the 
vases  are  quite  unique  and  very  interesting. 
Extremely  interesting  are  the  early  clay 
figurines  from  these  tombs  of  red-polished 
ware,  with  incised  decoration.  A  large 
quantity  of  terra-cotta  whorls  with  incised 
decoration  was  also  found,  also  a  number  of 
stone  whorls.  Extremely  rich  is  the  collec- 
tion of  bronzes  ;  more  than  500  objects  were 
found,  some  of  them  quite  unique  specimens  ; 
they  consist  of  daggers,  knives,  axes,  or  celts, 
pins  (of  different  kinds,  some  of  them  large, 
with  conical  mushroom-like  heads  and  eyes 
half-way  down  the  shaft),  needles,  awls, 
tweezers,  spirals,  etc.  Some  silver-lead 
spirals  and  two  gold  spirals  were  also  found. 
These  were  the  only  gold  objects  found  in 
the  whole  necropolis,  and  probably  repre- 
sented the  first  appearance  of  gold  in  the 
Early  Bronze  Age  period. 

"  An  interesting  piece  of  work  has  been 
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carried  out  at  Salamis,  where  the  broken 
lower  lengths  of  the  marble  columns  of  the 
Roman  temple  were  set  up  on  the  old  bases 
in  situ,  rendering  the  appearance  of  the  site 
more  intelligible  to  visitors.  In  the  course 
of  the  work  a  drinking-fountain  or  bath  was 
laid  bare  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
colonnade,  with  a  hoard  of  much-decayed 
bronze  coins  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius." 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Times  of  March  4  contained  a  report  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Ashby,  of  the  British  School  at 
Rome,  upon  archaeological  research  in  Italy 
during  1914.  It  chronicled  the  continuance 
of  steady  work  on  the  Palatine,  Rome,  and 
recorded  discoveries  at  many  sites  in  Northern 
and  Southern  Italy,  and  in  Sardinia  and  the 
^gean  Islands.  With  regard  to  the  last- 
named,  Dr.  Ashby  remarked : 

"  The  Italian  archaeologists  have  been 
making  good  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  them  by  the  Italian  occupation  of  thirteen 
islands  in  the  /Egean.  Professor  Gerola, 
who  has  already  done  good  work  in  the 
study  of  the  buildings  of  the  Venetian  period 
in  Crete,  was  commissioned  to  undertake 
a  similar  task  in  the  Sporades,  and  has 
already  published  an  inventory  of  the  build- 
ings of  a  monumental  character,  or  which 
for  any  reason  deserve  preservation.  This 
volume  belongs  to  the  series  of  inventories 
which  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is 
issuing  for  every  province  of  Italy,  and  its 
publication  carries  with  it  a  guarantee  that 
the  monuments  scheduled  are  placed  under 
official  protection.  The  Director  of  the 
Italian  School  in  Athens,  Professor  Pernier, 
has  conducted  a  rapid  exploration  in  Rhodes, 
and  two  of  his  students  have  undertaken 
more  detailed  researches,  with  some  pre- 
liminary excavations,  at  Kamiros  and  lalysos." 

^  ^  ^ 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Bute  Natural  History 
Society,  held  at  Rothesay  on  February  23, 
three  papers  were  read  on  the  recent  excava- 
tions at  Dunagoil  Cave  and  vitrified  fort.  A 
large  number  of  specimens  of  animal  remains 
and  articles  of  domestic  use  which  had  been 
found  were  exhibited.  The  chairman  (Dr. 
J.  N.  Marshall)  described  the  situation  of  the 
fort  and  cave,  illustrated  by  various  diagrams. 
Dr.  James  Ritchie,  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Museum,  Edinburgh,  gave  an  account  of  pre- 


historic animals  in  Bute,  based  on  remains 
discovered  in  Dunagoil  Cave,  while  Mr. 
Ludovic  M'L.  Mann,  Glasgow,  spoke  on  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Bute  and  their  methods 
of  living.  A  hope  was  expressed  by  the 
lecturers  that  the  excavations  would  be  con- 
tinued this  summer,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  members  of  the  Society  might 
arrange  for  a  visit  to  the  locality  of  the  cave 
and  fort.  Amongst  the  remains  exhibited 
were  bones  of  the  red-deer,  wild-cat,  early 
Scottish  ox  ;  also  cup-shaped  and  triangle- 
shaped  crucibles,  spinning-whorls,  bone  im- 
plements, objects  of  bronze,  hand-made 
pottery  vessels,  and  hammer-stones.  At  the 
fort  were  found  lignite  rings  and  armlets, 
some  of  them  ornamented,  glass  beads,  whet- 
stones, and  a  very  interesting  bone  object 
with  comb-like  serrations  on  one  edge,  prob- 
ably used  for  impressing  designs  of  rows  of 
dots  on  pottery  before  it  was  fired.  Several 
pieces  of  fire-hardened  clay,  retaining  im- 
pressions of  wattle-work,  were  discovered. 
They  testify  to  the  nature  of  the  structure  of 
the  huts,  which  had  probably  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  were  situated  within  the  fort. 
The  sites  were  apparently  occupied  from 
time  to  time  over  a  period  of  twelve  cen- 
turies, ranging  from  about  300  B.C.  to  a.d.  900. 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  J.  A.  Randolph,  to  whose  knowledge  of 
Belgium  we  referred  last  month,  is  contribut- 
ing a  series  of  articles,  appearing  fortnightly, 
to  the  Architect  on  the  Belgian  war  area. 
The  first  two  papers  appeared  in  the  issues 
of  our  contemporary  for  February  26  and 
March  12.  The  latter  described  the  district 
"Behind  the  Belgian  Dunes."  The  little 
villages  in  the  Flemish  plains  along  the  coast 
have  not  been  much  known  to  Englishmen, 
though  their  names  will  henceforth  be  en- 
shrined in  the  immortal  story  of  how  Belgium 
saved  her  soul.  Lombartzyde,  St.  Georges, 
Coxyde,  Ghistelles,  and  Varssenaere,  are 
the  principal  points  of  interest.  When  the 
war  is  over  there  will  be  many  visitors  from 
this  country  to  the  once  more  peaceful  region 
"  behind  the  Belgian  dunes,"  seamed  and 
scarred  as  it  will  long  be  by  the  dreadful 
hand  of  War. 

4p  ^         ^ 

The  family  collection  of  Earl  Sydney,  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  Queen  Victoria,  will  be  sold 
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by  auction  by  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  and 
Rutley  early  in  the  season — in  May — owing 
to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Marsham- 
Townshend.  The  dispersal  of  these  works 
of  art  and  the  library  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant sale  since  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  will  arouse  interest  both  in  England 
and  America.  The  sale  will  be  held  in  the 
ancient  mansion  of  Frognal,  near  Sidcup, 
a  mile  or  so  from  Camden  Place,  Chisle- 
hurst,  the  former  residence  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  is  expected  to  occupy  about 
a  fortnight.  The  books  comprise  many 
rare  editions,  illuminated  missals,  and  early 
tracts,  and  amongst  the  numerous  scarce 
autographs  is  a  menu  signed  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  as  Archbishop  of  York,  and  many 
autographs  of  Chatham  and  other  leading 
contemporaries  on  the  difficulties  with 
America  prior  to  the  Revolution.  There 
are  also  Albert  Diirer  etchings,  line  en- 
gravings, mezzotint  portraits,  and  early 
coloured  prints.  The  Old  Masters  include 
a  Bronzino  Head  of  a  Lady  and  portraits 
attributed  to  Francois  Pourbus  and  Holbein. 
The  ancestral  portraits  form  a  historical 
chain  from  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough. Examples  of  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann,  R.A.,  Gardner,  Hoare,  and  other 
portrait  painters  will  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logue which  embraces  many  works  of  the 
Italian,  Dutch  and  early  English  schools. 

'^  '^  'k 
During  his  long  term  of  office.  Earl  Sydney 
represented  the  Crown  in  many  State  Mis- 
sions to  foreign  Courts,  and  souvenirs  of 
these  journeys  are  shown  by  the  gold  snuff- 
boxes with  their  portraits  with  which  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  the  Kings  of  Belgium, 
Sweden,  and  other  monarchs  honoured  the 
British  Envoy. 

The  French  furniture  at  Frognal  is  of 
unusual  importance,  and  includes  a  Louise 
Quinze  Kingwood  commode  in  marqueterie 
with  ormolu  mounts,  probably  by  Gouthiere ; 
a  writing-table  of  the  same  period ;  and  several 
other  pieces.  The  English  furniture  is  mostly 
of  the  Stuart,  Chippendale  and  Sheraton 
cycles,  and  a  notable  item  is  the  complete 
panelling  of  a  room  in  chestnut  wood 
elaborately  carved  in  lion  nasks,  foliage, 
and    pilaster    ornament    taken   out   of   the 


house  of  Farringtons,  which  occupied  a  site 
in  the  park  in  early  times.  Arms,  bronzes, 
old  silver,  Chinese  and  European  porcelain 
and  art  objects  of  all  kinds  combine  to  render 
the  catalogue  of  exceptional  interest. 

4?  'k  '^ 
Alderman  G.  Holman,  J. P.,  of  Lewes,  has 
generously  presented  a  portfolio  of  prints  to 
the  Sussex  Archieological  Society.  The  port- 
folio consists  of  between  300  and  400  prints 
of  engravings  relating  to  the  county,  and 
the  Society  have  gratefully  acknowledged 
the  gift. 

'i?  'I?  'if 
An  ancient  iron  sword  discovered  near  Ripon 
in  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  military  camp 
was  sent  by  the  Ripon  Corporation  to  the 
British  Museum  for  inspection.  At  the 
Council  meeting  on  March  i  the  following 
letter  was  read  from  Sir  C  Hercules  Read  : 
"  The  iron  sword  you  have  sent  is  to  me  a 
very  interesting  object.  It  dates  from  about 
the  second  or  third  century  B.C.,  and  the 
type  has  been  called  Anthropoid,  from  the 
shape  of  the  knob  that  forms  the  pommel, 
being  that  of  a  human  head.  They  are  found 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as 
in  England.  Your  sword  is  in  a  condition 
that  requires  very  careful  treatment,  and 
needs  properly  cleaning  and  preparation  to 
arrest  decay.  I  would  suggest  this  being 
done  in  any  case,  as  it  is  of  no  use  to  anyone 
without  some  such  precaution  being  taken. 
The  process  is  not  very  costly,  a  certain 
number  of  shillings  I  should  say.  Our  man 
here  would  do  it  for  you."  The  Council 
accepted  this  suggestion,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions for  the  work  to  be  done. 

iu()  ijt||>  (jn 

"  Mr.  H.  R.  Hall,  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund  at  the  Theatre  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Burlington  House,  yes- 
terday," said  the  Morning  Post,  February  17, 
"sketched  the  work  of  the  Fund  for  twenty 
years.  He  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  discoveries  in  throwing  light  on  the 
earliest  forms  of  Egyptian  art.  One  of  the 
most  priceless  finds  had  been  the  unique 
sarcophagus  of  a  priestess,  with  graphic 
carving  that  comprised  her  portrait,  and 
those  of  attendants,  characteristically  em- 
ployed. Unfortunately  the  war  had  inter- 
fered with  the  progress  of  the  work  of  clearing 
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a  wonderful  subterranean  building  discovered 
by  Miss  Murray,  who  had  been  assisting  Pro- 
fessor Petrie  in  the  work.  It  had  required 
the  employment  of  an  extraordinary  number 
of  men,  and  involved  great  expense,  but  the 
Fund  had  been  helped  by  American  friends 
and  by  the  British  Academy.  Some  thought 
the  building  was  as  old  as  the  Temple  of  the 
Sphinx.  There  was  a  sanctuary  with  a  central 
platform  surrounded  by  a  canal  for  small 
boats.  These  were  probably  used  in  a 
religious  ceremony,  but  the  real  meaning 
was  unknown,  and  a  most  interesting  enigma 
was  presented." 

^       ^       4p 

Mr.  Ludovic  M'L.  Mann  lectured  before 
the  Glasgow  Theosophical  Society  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  on  the  art  and  philosophy  of  the 
Picts.  Photographs  of  the  stones  and  rock 
surfaces  on  which  the  enigmatical  Pictish 
symbols  have  been  discovered  were  shown 
on  the  screen.  The  meaning  of  these  devices 
is  one  of  the  chief  outstanding  puzzles  in 
Scottish  archaeology.  No  Pictish  manuscripts 
survive,  and  the  ancient  literary  references 
to  the  Picts  are  very  scanty.  Mr.  Mann,  by 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the 
symbol-forms  and  the  grouping  of  the  sym- 
bols, submitted  what  he  held  to  be  a  correct 
reconstruction  of  the  corpus  of  the  lost 
Pictish  philosophy.  The  teachings  of  the 
Pictish  scholars  were  said  to  have  been  of 
the  highest  character,  and  the  opinion  was 
offered  that  the  Picts  were  the  first,  and  in 
many  senses  the  best,  of  three  distinct  races 
of  Celtic  origin  to  arrive  in  these  islands. 
We  take  this  abstract  of  Mr.  Mann's  lecture 
from  the  Glasgo7v  Herald,  but  should  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  analysis 
in  print. 

^  «!?  «ifc» 
The  church  of  the  united  villages  of  Petis- 
tree-with-Loudham  has  been  without  a  font 
for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
despite  the  Canon,  said  tlie  Church  Times, 
February  26,  and  despite  archidiaconal  visi- 
tations. It  is  known  that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth  there  was  a  Norman  font 
of  Purbeck  marble,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  then  destroyed.  Parts  of  the  base  and 
the  stem  have  recently  been  discovered,  in 
the  course  of  investigations  which  yielded 
other  finds,  and  a  new  bowl  has  been  fitted 


upon  the  old  base.  It  was  dedicated  on 
Sunday  week  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Edmonds- 
bury  and  Ipswich.  The  new  work,  together 
with  the  font  cover,  was  done  by  local  crafts- 
men. 

«$»  *$»  "li? 
Professor  Arthur  Keith,  conservator  of  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  delivered,  during  the  latter  part  of 
March,  a  course  of  five  lectures  upon  the 
bearing  of  recent  discoveries  on  our  con- 
ception of  the  evolution  and  antiquity  of 
man.  The  lectures  were  given  under  the 
terms  of  the  Macbride  Foundation  in  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  U.S.A. 

«i»  «4»  ^ 
We  take  the  following  very  interesting  Note 
from  The  Times,  March  5  :  "In  the  course 
of  the  renovation  by  the  Office  of  Works  of 
the  Roman  Pharos  near  Dover  Castle,  the 
removal  of  some  stonework,  probably  erected 
during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  has 
opened  out  a  Roman  sentry-box  inside  the 
ancient  tower.  These  renovations  have  also 
been  extended  to  the  Colton  Tower,  one  of 
the  Norman  defences  of  the  Castle,  and  the 
removal  of  stonework  has  disclosed  an 
entrance  doorway  to  the  tower,  and  an  oven 
where  the  troops  in  Norman  days  did  their 
cooking." 

^  ^  ^ 
Lecturing  in  Edinburgh  on  February  18, 
Mr.  A.  O.  Curie,  Director  of  the  Scottish 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  related 
stories  of  how  some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Museum  were  found.  He  told  how  at  one 
place  nearly  forty  armlets  of  solid  gold  were 
turned  up  by  a  ploughboy,  who  left  them 
lying  by  the  stable-door  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  brass  ;  how  a  hoard  of  carpenter's 
tools  of  the  Bronze  Age  were  recovered  from 
a  depth  of  9  or  10  feet  of  peat,  along  with  a 
spear-head  and  beads  of  gold  and  amber ; 
how  bronze  swords,  perhaps  the  spoils  of 
some  stricken  field,  came  to  light  when  the 
foundations  of  a  house  were  being  dug  in 
Grosvenor  Crescent.  A  large  collection  of 
slides  illustrating  the  more  important  of  the 
relics  from  the  Roman  Fort  at  Newstead 
were  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Curie  pointed  out 
that  from  the  fact  that  many  of  these,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  period,  were  tools  or  utensils 
in  serviceable  condition,  and  others,  as  the 
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masks  and  helmets,  were  probably  not  in- 
tended for  actual  warfare,  a  fair  inference 
might  be  drawn  of  a  hurried  evacuation  of 
the  fort,  and  of  the  disposal  of  these  objects 
in  places  where  their  owners  hoped  to  find 
them  again  on  their  return. 

'k         ^         'i^ 
The  examination  of  the  Rowley  Regis  parish 

registers,  dating  back  to  1539,  which  suffered 
considerable  damage  from  the  fire  at  the 
parish  church  in  1913,  which  has  just  been 
concluded,  reveals  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  have  shrunk  to  exactly  half  their  former 
size,  and  are  barely  legible  owing  to  damage 
by  fire  and  water.  One  portion  rotted  away, 
and  had  to  be  destroyed.  Others  were 
charred  and  entries  illegible,  whilst  other 
parts  were  complete  but  considerably 
damaged.  Two  other  parts  were  saved 
because  they  were  not  in  the  chest  at  the 
time  of  the  fire.  Fortunately  the  whole  series 
had  been  transcribed,  and  have  since  been 
printed  for  the  Staffordshire  Registers 
Society. 

«£>  (j||>  <ju> 

Mr.  F.  C.  Eeles,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  the  Rhind 
Lecturer  for  the  year,  delivered  the  first  of 
his  course  at  Edinburgh  on  March  8.  The 
subject  of  the  course  is  "  The  Liturgy  and 
Ceremonial  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  in  Scot- 
land." The  first  lecture  was  devoted  to  facts 
in  early  liturgical  history,  as  explaining  the 
position  and  relation  of  the  mediaeval  service 
books  used  in  Scotland.  He  remarked  that 
no  one  realized  that  far  more  mediaeval 
service  books  had  survived  than  was  gene- 
rally thought,  even  by  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  No  less  than  eighty 
books  and  fragments  of  books  were  still  in 
our  hands  that  had  survived  the  Scottish 
Reformation. 

«3(»       "ijp       fji? 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Colchester 
Town  Council  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion 
of  Alderman  Benham  :  "  That  this  Council 
hereby  resolves  to  revert  to,  and  assume,  the 
original  form  of  armorial  bearings  for  the 
Borough  of  Colchester  as  shown  upon  the 
Letters  Patent  granted  to  Colchester  on 
July  7,  1 41 3,  by  King  Henry  V.,  and  as  also 
employed  upon  the  Common  Seal  of  the 
Borough,  adopted  at  about  the  same  date, 
and  used  continuously  as  the  Borough  Seal 


for  over  four  centuries,  the  description  of 
such  arms  being  as  follows :  Gules,  between 
three  crowns  or,  a  cross  raguly  couped,  vert, 
composed  of  four  portions  joined  together  in 
the  centre  of  the  cross  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  coloured  drawing  on  the  Royal  Letters 
Patent  of  July  7,  141 3,  the  mortising  being 
in  the  form  of  a  fylfot ;  each  of  the  two 
crowns  in  chief  surmounting  a  nail,  sable, 
point  downwards,  the  point  of  each  nail 
piercing  the  arm  of  the  cross  beneath  it ; 
the  third  crown  enfiling  the  vertical  staff 
of  the  cross  in  base  and  surmounting  a  third 
nail,  also  sable,  piercing  the  cross  in  base 
diagonally,  from  dexter  to  sinister ;  the  raguly 
projections  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  all  point- 
ing to  sinister." 

^  '^  ip 
Lecturing  before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  on  March  8,  on  "  The  High  Places 
of  Ireland,"  Mr,  E.  C.  Quiggin,  M.A.,  pointed 
out  that  the  centre  of  civilization  in  Ireland 
during  many  centuries  was  Meath,  with  its 
River  Boyne,  than  which  no  river  in  Europe, 
or  for  that  matter  in  the  world,  had  been  so 
frequently  and  so  affectionately  mentioned  in 
national  literature ;  and  in  connection  with 
this  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  most 
important  body  of  national  Irish  poetry  and 
prose  exists,  dating  from  very  early  Christian 
times  and  onwards.  In  Meath  are  several 
great  tumuli  of  unknown  date,  but  certainly 
several  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  Celtic 
invasion.  Of  these  Mr.  Quiggin  described 
in  detail  that  at  Newgrange,  of  which  the 
burial  chamber  and  passage  of  entrance  are 
still  well  preserved,  though  robbed  of  their 
contents.  In  Meath  is  also  Tara,  which  was 
for  centuries  a  royal  seat,  but  which  has 
suffered  more  complete  destruction  than  some 
other  ancient  places.  Other  prehistoric  re- 
mains, too  numerous  to  mention,  in  this  and 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  were  described  and 
illustrated  with  lantern  views. 

Professor  Ridgeway,  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks,  remarked  that  the  early  literature 
of  the  British  Islands,  in  conjunction  with 
our  early  monuments,  furnish  historical 
material  such  as  no  other  country  in  the 
world  possesses. 
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augusta   Cretjerotum,  tf)e 
^otern  Ctetjeg  (Crier), 

By  R.  Coltman  Clephan,  F.S.A. 


HAVE  twice  in  recent  years  spent 
some  time  at  Treves,  on  the  Moselle, 
and  was  so  struck  with  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  the  Roman 
remains  there  that  I  made  as  full  an  examina- 
tion of  them  as  the  time  at  my  disposal 
permitted,  taking,  in  many  cases,  rough 
measurements  as  well  as  I  could  with  deep 
snow  lying  on  the  ground. 

Comparatively  few  British  antiquaries  would 


attest  what  must  have  been  the  ancient 
splendour  of  the  city.  The  poet  Ausonius 
of  Bordeaux,  born  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  who  was  tutor  to  the 
Emperor  Gratian,  writes  enthusiastically  of 
its  magnificence  in  his  day.  The  city  would 
seem  to  have  originated  in  the  founding  of  a 
Roman  colony  by  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
and  Tacitus  mentions  it  casually  as  being 
a  walled  town  in  a.d.  69 ;  and  besides  this, 
Augusta  Treverorum  stands  scheduled  in  a 
list  specifying  it  with  fifty-nine  other  towns 
of  Gaul  as  having  suffered  severely  from  the 
assaults  of  the  barbarians  during  the  second 
half  of  the  third  century.  Little  is  known 
of  its  progress  until  the  reign  of  Constantine 


FIG.    I. — GROUND   PLAN   OF  THE   PORTA   MARTIS. 


appear  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  these 
remarkable  ruins,  and  1  find  only  slight  and 
scrappy  mention  of  them  in  English  literature, 
which  makes,  I  think,  some  fuller  description, 
with  some  historical  data,  highly  desirable. 

There  is  A  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  Roman 
Antiquities  of  Treves,  by  Professor  Wytten- 
bach,  translated  into  English  in  1839;  and 
the  late  Herr  Felix  Hettner,  at  one  time 
curator  to  the  local  museum,  has  written  a 
description  of  the  ruins,  to  both  of  which 
publications  I  have  been  indebted. 

The  Roman  city  Augusta  Treverorum,  the 
capital  of  Belgica  Prima,  stood  on  the  River 
Moselle,  beautifully  situated  between  vine- 
clad  hills ;  and  imposing  buildings,  part  of 
them    still    retaining    their   original    height, 


the  Great,  and  it  must  have  been  a  very 
important  centre  at  that  time,  for  the  Em- 
peror chose  it  as  the  seat  of  the  prsefecture 
for  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain,  and  he  made 
it  his  place  of  residence  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  each  year,  as  also  did  the  Emperors 
Valentinian  and  Gratian ;  after  which  it  would 
seem  gradually  to  have  declined  in  importance, 
and  that  more  especially  after  the  seat  of  the 
prsefecture  had  been  transferred  to  Arelate, 
the  modern  Aries,  in  418,  owing  to  the 
repeated  assaults  of  the  Germans. 

The  foundations  of  the  Roman  walls  have 
been  traced  out,  and  their  length  is  estimated 
at  about  21,000  feet,  thus  enclosing  a  space 
more  than  that  covered  by  the  mediaeval 
town  of  Treves.     The  Roman  bridge  over 
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the  Moselle  marks  what  was  about  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  then  extended  over 
both  banks  of  the  river ;  and  the  hills  beyond, 
Ausonius  tells  us,  were  studded  over  with 
handsome  villas.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
buildings  remaining  and  the  objects  found 
are  those  of  a  capital,  and  most  of  them 
exhibit  finer  workmanship,  and  a  riper  know- 
ledge of  technique,  than  anything  our  ruder 
Britain  or  other  outlying  provinces  of  the 


structure  is  most  impressive,  and  it  is  at  once 
the  most  homogeneous  and  perfect  among 
the  buildings  that  remain  of  the  ancient  city. 
Its  enormous  strength  is  vouched  for  in  the 
many  centuries  during  which  its  solidity  has 
alike  withstood  the  tooth  of  Time  and  all  the 
disintegrating  forces  of  assaults  by  barbarians, 
mediaeval  wars,  religious  fanaticism,  and 
adaptations  to  various  uses,  both  civil  and 
mihtary. 


FIG.   2. — PROPER    FRONT   OF   THE    PORTA    MARTIS,    TREVES. 


Empire  can  show ;  but  they  are  of  different 
periods,  and  exhibit  various  degrees  of  excel- 
lence and  decadence.  Only  a  small  portion 
is  left  above-ground  of  what  Brower  describes 
in  Antiquitatum  et  Annalium  Trevirensuim  of 
1670,  but  the  excellent  museum  at  Treves  is 
happily  in  possession  of  many  memorials. 

The  Porta  Martis. 
As  approached  from  a  distance,  the  effect 
produced  on  the  imagination  by  this  massive 

VOL.  XI. 


The  design  of  this  colossal  inner  and  outer 
double  gateway,  known  as  the  Porta  Nigra  in 
mediaeval  times,  though  pleasing,  is  ruder  in 
style  and  coarser  in  detail  than  that  at  Antun, 
and  was  evidently  conceived  solely  in  a  spirit 
of  defensive  strength  ;  and  its  position,  facing 
the  direction  from  whence  came  those  devas- 
tating attacks  of  the  Alemanni,  clearly  marks 
it  as  the  Porta  Praetoria  of  the  ancient  city. 
A  piece  of  the  Roman  viurjis  is  still  joined 
on  to  the  gateway  on  either  side,  and  standing 
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upon  it  is  the  •  mediaeval  wall,  built  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  contrast  in  the 
character  and  workmanship  of  the  masonry 
of  the  two  periods  is  very  marked.  The 
Roman  wall  is  here  7  feet  in  thickness. 

There  is  no  other  Roman  gateway  known 
to  me  in  such  an  excellent  condition  of  pres- 
ervation, but  the  Porta  Praetoria  at  Regens- 
burg  (Ratisbon),  the  Roman  Castra  Regina, 
believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Emperor 


walls  broken  down,  and  many  beautiful  build- 
ings levelled  with  the  ground. 

Fig.  I  presents  a  ground-plan  of  the  Porta 
Martis.  The  building  consists  of  a  central 
portion,  pierced  with  inner  and  outer  double 
gateways,  surmounted  by  two  stories  of 
arcades,  with  attached  Tuscan  columns  be- 
tween. This  is  flanked  by  strong  wings  on 
either  side,  both  of  which  originally  had  top 
stories,  only  one  of  which  now  remains,  so 


u>'.v^   i  s;o: 


Marcus  Aurelius  in  161-180,  comes  nearest 
to  that  of  Treves  in  constructive  plan  and 
severity  of  style.  It  is  now  much  enveloped 
by  the  Bishofshof",  but  the  design  of  the  pro- 
jecting flanking  wings  is  seen  to  be  the  same 
in  both  cases.  The  proper  front  of  the 
Treves  gateway  faces  in  a  north-north-east 
direction,  from  which  quarter  the  desperate 
assaults  of  the  second  half  of  the  third  century 
were  delivered,  when  the  city  was  sacked,  the 


that  in  their  present  condition  they  are  of 
unequal  height.  The  central  or  connecting 
portion  is  thus  three  stories  high,  and  the 
wings  originally  had  four  stories,  so  that, 
excepting  for  the  missing  story  of  one  of  the 
latter,  the  building  is  structurally  complete ; 
and  it  would  probably  have  remained  so  to 
this  day  but  for  the  demolition  of  the  wing 
top  story  when  the  building  was  adapted  to 
the   purposes  of  a  Christian  church.     The 
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wings  contain  a  series  of  basilica- formed 
apartments,  similar  to  one  another,  measuring 
about  55  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide,  and  they 
present  a  semicircular  outline  along  the 
proper  front,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  projecting 
about  15  feet  beyond  the  central  buildings; 
while  on  the  town  side  (Fig.  3),  inside  the 
murus,  they  exhibit  practically  a  flat  line. 
The  fronts  of  the  central  buildings,  country 
and  town  sides,  are  pierced  with  a  double 
tier  of  rounded  windows,  while  the  towers 
had  been  provided  with  three  tiers.  The 
masonry  of  the  top  story  of  the  tower  still 
standing  is  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  building,  a  circumstance  that 
might  indicate  a  later  date  of  construction. 
The  rectangular  court  between  the  inner  and 
outer  gateways  is  roofless,  and  appears  to 
have  always  been  so ;  the  arcaded  galleries 
would  thus  provide  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  wings.  The  gale- 
way  formed  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  so 
that  the  entrance  to  the  halls  in  the  wings 
was  probably  from  the  ramparts,  with  wooden 
staircases  for  intercommunication.  Tuscan 
columns  garnish  the  building  throughout. 

The  portals  on  the  country  side  are  each 
grooved  for  portcullises,  but  the  arch  drops 
are  now  filled  in.  An  examination  of  the 
sides,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
narrow  Roman  grooves  had  been  widened 
in  uiedia^val  times,  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
earlier  cutting  is  still  visible  both  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  Each  tower  has  a  postern 
entrance. 

The  original  masonry  of  the  interior  of  the 
structure  has  been  much  altered  in  the  adap- 
tation of  the  building  to  the  purposes  of  an 
upper  and  lower  Christian  church,  some  of 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  standing ;  and 
there  was  more  destruction  during  the  process 
of  restoration.  The  original  plan  of  a  broad 
central  space,  with  narrow  lengths  on  either 
side,  had  readily  lent  itself  to  a  transforma- 
tion into  the  naves  and  aisles  of  the  churches. 
Part  of  the  interior  was  used  in  recent  times 
for  the  purposes  of  a  museum  ;  but  on  the 
erection  of  a  spacious  building  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  the  objects  stored  were 
transferred  to  it. 

The  quadrangular  blocks  of  sandstone 
used  in  construction  are  mostly  4  to  5  feet 
in   length,   but   some  are  double  that    size, 


with  a  width  of  from  2  to  3  feet.  They  are 
laid  with  great  exactitude,  without  mortar, 
and  were  clamped  together  with  iron,  which 
has,  however,  been  abstracted  at  some  time 
or  other  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  leaving 
the  building  pitted  over  with  unsightly  holes, 
similar  to  those  which  disfigure  the  Colosseum 
at  Rome.  I  found  a  single  clamp  in  situ 
which  had  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  metal- 
hunters.  The  masonry  was  probably  pivoted, 
though  I  could  not  see  that  it  was  so. 

Many  masons'  marks  are  present,  and  the 
following  frequently  recur:  ace.,  sec,  mar., 
COM.,  HAG.,  and  agf. 

The  total  length  of  the  Roman  building 
is  about  118  feet,  the  central  block  being 
about  53  feet  long  by  about  47  feet  deep 
and  70  feet  high,  and  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  structure  69  feet. 

The  tower,  with  its  upper  story  still 
perfect,  is  nearly  93  feet  in  height.  The 
width  of  each  portal  is  14^  feet;  but  as  to 
their  height,  the  debris  has  not  been  ex- 
cavated down  to  the  original  level. 

Attached  to  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
Roman  structure  is  an  apse,  built  to  provide 
choirs  for  the  two  mediaeval  churches,  one 
above  the  other,  into  which  the  Roman 
edifice  had  been  adapted,  thus  extending 
the  front  of  the  building,  and  this  addition 
lends  an  unbalanced  appearance  to  the 
structure  now. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  architec- 
ture before  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  or  any  historic  data  beyond  that 
already  mentioned,  to  help  us  much  as  to 
the  approximate  date  of  the  building,  nor 
are  there  any  mouldings  or  inscriptions  to 
guide  us. 

The  orator  Eumenius  expressly  states  that 
the  Germans  had  levelled  the  walls  of  the 
city  with  the  ground  and  destroyed  many 
stately  buildings  of  the  town  ;  and  he  further 
informs  us  that  Constantine  rebuilt  the  walls 
of  the  city  after  the  havoc  wrought  some 
time  before  that  Emperor  ascended  the 
throne.  It  has  been  inferred,  and  not  with- 
out some  reason,  that  the  destruction  and 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  may  have  included 
the  Porta  Martis  itself;  but  this  is  very 
questionable,  when  the  massive  strength  of 
the  building  is  taken  into  consideration,  for 
it  would  be  likely  to  have  defied  all  attempts 
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at  destroying  it  with  any  means  then  avail- 
able for  such  a  purpose.  Had  Constantine 
really  built  this  gateway  fort,  Eumenius — who, 
in  a  laudatory  oration,  delivered  on  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Emperor's  assuming  the 
reins  of  government,  catalogues  all  the  great 
works  executed  by  him — would  hardly  have 
omitted  mention  of  such  a  notable  achieve- 
ment as  the  building  of  this  fortalice,  though 
it  is  of  course  possible  that  it  was  executed 
later  in  the  reign.  Probably  it  was  standing 
in  a  more  or  less  damaged  condition  when 
Constantine  rebuilt  the  walls ;  but  it  is  very 


tlG.    4. 


-THE   PORTA   NIGRA.  OF   THE   TWELFTH 
CENTURY. 


likely  that  the  top  stories  of  the  wings  were 
added  by  the  Emperor  at  that  time,  and  in 
all  probability  the  gateway  was  repaired  then. 
A  coin  of  Constantine,  struck  at  Treves, 
shows  the  gateway  with  the  wings. 

The  late  Professor  Hiibijer  was  of  opinion 
that  the  building  dates  from  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  and  the  balance  of  probability 
would  seem  to  lie  in  this  direction,  rather 
than  in  that  of  a  date  more  than  two  centuries 
later ;  and  that  the  top  stories  of  the  wings, 
which,  as  shown  by  the  one  surviving,  differ 
in  workmanship  from  the  rest  of  the  building, 
were  the  work  of  Constantine. 


Nothing  is  known,  I  believe,  of  the  Porta 
Nigra  of  mediaeval  times  before  the  eleventh 
century,  when  one  Simeon,  a  recluse  from 
Sinai,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  western 
tower.     Soon  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
in   1035,  the  building  was  transformed  into 
the  double  church,   as   a  memorial   to   the 
pious  monk.     It  was  consecrated  in   1049, 
and  completed  later  by  the  building  of  the 
apse.     The  memorial  church  occupied  the 
highest  story,  and  the  people's  church,  the 
Pfarrekirche,   or   parish    church,    the   lower. 
In  order  to  adapt  the  building  to  the  purposes 
required,  the  Roman  entrance  portals  were 
bricked  up,  and  rubbish  heaped  over  them 
to  the  level  of  the  first  story,  the  debris  being 
held  in  by  retaining   walls.     On  the  town 
side   of  this   embankment   a   platform   was 
placed,  and  a  broad  flight  of  steps  led  from 
it  up  to  the  entrance  into  the  church  of  the 
lower  story  J    while  access  to  the  upper  or 
memorial  church  was  attained  by  means  of  a 
staircase  rising  from  the  embankment  on  the 
other  side.     Fig.  4  is  a  copy  of  an  engraving, 
by  Kaspar  Merian,  dated  1646,  showing  the 
building  transformed   into   a  church.     The 
structure   remained   in    this  condition  until 
1815-1817,  when  the  Prussian  Government 
cleared    away   most    of    the    embankment, 
together   with   all   the   mediaeval   buildings, 
except  the  apse;  and  in    1876  the  gateway 
was  bared  nearly  down  to  the  level  of  Roman 
times,  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  Basilica. 

One  of  the  most  important  among  Roman 
public  buildings  was  the  basilica,  used  as  a 
court  of  justice,  the  magistrate's  seat  being 
placed  in  the  apse,  at  the  end,  with  an 
assessor  sitting  on  either  side  ;  and  usually  a 
hemicycle  of  seats,  raised  on  steps,  though 
some  of  the  larger  basilicas  served  the 
purposes  of  an  exchange  as  well. 

This  type  of  building,  in  which  the  plain- 
ness of  the  exterior  was  made  up  by  the 
sumptuous  decoration  within,  was  adopted 
by  the  Christians  for  their  churches ;  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  writers  have 
done,  that  many  of  the  secular  basilicas  were 
converted  at  an  early  period  into  churches, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  very  necessary  uses 
for  which  these  buildings  were  designed 
could  not  be  dispensed  with ;  indeed,  there 
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is,  I  think,  but  one  instance  known  of  a  civic 
basilica  being  so  converted,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Lucinian  Basilica,  at  Rome,  now 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

The  form  was  roughly  as  follows  :  an  atrium, 
built  round  with  colonnades  or  arcaded 
galleries;  an  oblong  hall,  divided  by  rows  of 
columns  into  nave  and  aisles ;  and  a  semi- 
circular apse,  or  bay,  narrower  than  the  hall, 
and  raised  from  the  nave  by  two  or  three 


original  state,  as  evidenced  by  the  double 
tier  of  windows,  the  upper  of  which  would 
light  the  galleries  and  an  apse  or  bay.  It 
would  appear  that  part  of  the  structure  had 
been  set  apart  for  a  court  of  justice,  the 
remainder  serving  as  an  exchange  for  mer- 
chants. The  building  in  its  present  con- 
dition is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5. 

The  basilica  has  been  exposed  to  many 
vicissitudes  and  alterations,  so  much  sd  as 
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Steps.     It  is  an  open  question  as  to  how  such 
buildings  were  roofed  over. 

The  basilica  at  Treves,  even  in  its  present 
state,  affords  a  rare  example  of  a  provincial 
Roman  structure  of  the  kind,  for  the  others 
have  nearly  all  disappeared  or  become 
incorporated  in  some  much  more  modern 
building.  It  is  now  an  oblong,  aisleless  hall, 
without  any  remains  of  columns  or  galleries, 
which  were,  however,  probably  present  in  its 


to  make  any  approximate  determination  of 
its  original  condition  wellnigh  impossible. 
A  drawing  made  by  Alexander  Wiltheim, 
for  his  Lucilihurgenna  sive  Luxumburgum 
Rcmanorum,  about  the  year  16 10,  of  which 
Fig.  6  is  a  copy,  is  now  in  safe-keeping  in 
the  library  at  Luxemburg  ;  and  it  shows  that 
the  walls  of  the  building  were  crenellated 
then,  and  a  huge  mediaeval  roof  stood  over 
the  apse,  the  windows  of  which  had  been 
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blocked  up ;  and  the  then  standing  four 
towers  were  each  furnished  with  a  four- 
cornered  roof,  rising  to  a  sharp  point. 
After  Roman  times  the  structure  became  an 
archiepiscopal  residence,  and  later  a  palace 
of  the  Kurfiirsts.  In  1794  it  was  turned  into 
a  barrack  by  the  French,  and  in  1856  it 
became  a  Protestant  church.  Little  wonder 
that,  in  the  process  of  these  adaptations,  the 
Roman  walls  had  in  some  places  lost  nearly 
half  their  original  height.  VVe  owe  the  pres- 
ervation of  what  remains  to  the  fact  that 
the  structure,  in  one  form  or  other,  con- 
tinued   to    be    used,    for    some   secular   or 


FIG.  6. — THE  BASILICA,  anno  1610. 

religious    purpose,    almost    uninterruptedly 
since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  of  the  West. 

The  walls  were  built  up  again  in  1 846-1 856, 
with  bricks  formed  like  those  originally  used, 
and  the  place  was  roofed  in  and  generally 
restored  externally ;  and  all  the  additions 
made  in  the  interior  since  the  times  of  ihe 
Romans,  together  with  any  ancient  work 
that  might  still  be  there,  cleared  away.  The 
restoration  was  thus  carried  out  in  a  manner 
leaving  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  regrettable 
that  such  an  opportunity  should  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  without  some  serious  attempt 
having  been  made  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
possible,  what  the  original  arrangements  of 


the  structure  had  been  ;  but  I  am  told  that 
the  Government  left  the  sypervision  of  the 
works  to  a  military  man,  who  would  not 
tolerate  the  presence  of  any  "spying  anti- 
quary." 

That  a  basilica  was  built  at  Roman 
Treveris  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  is 
certain,  for  Eumenius  refers  to  a  circus,  a 
basilica,  and  the  forum,  as  being  the  work  of 
that  Emperor.  There  are,  however,  remains 
of  another  basilica  at  Treves,  stated  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian, 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  city. 

The  foundations  of  the  building  under 
discussion  are  of  limestone  blocks,  and  the 
superstructure  is  entirely  of  brick.  The 
floors  were  paved  with  costly  marbles,  and 
the  walls  partly  covered  with  slabs  of  por- 
phyry, rose-granite,  and  rare  marbles,  pieces 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  local  museum. 
The  Roman  bricks  are  still  in  perfect  con- 
dition, while  those  used  in  the  restoration 
are  showing  strong  signs  of  weathering.  The 
outer  walls  were  originally  covered  with 
stucco,  pieces  of  which  still  adhere  to  the 
window  openings.  The  walls  of  this  part  of 
the  building  are  about  5J  feet  thick,  and 
there  are  traces  of  niches  in  the  apse  for 
statues.  The  Roman  floor  of  the  rectan- 
gular portion  of  the  structure  lies  some 
9  feet  below  the  present  level,  and  parts  of 
the  old  pavement  are  still  in  situ.  It  rests 
upon  the  pilae  of  hypocausts,  so  that  we 
may  assume  that  the  building  was  artificially 
heated.  The  basilica  is  lighted  by  a  double 
tier  of  large  windows,  in  deep  recesses  ;  and 
that  the  frames  were  glazed  is  tolerably 
certain  from  the  pieces  of  flat  green  glass 
found  among  the  debris.  The  absence  of 
any  traces  of  vaulting  would  point  to  the 
roof  having  been  of  wood.  In  the  north- 
east angle  is  a  spiral  staircase,  leading  on  to 
the  roof 

The  length  of  the  oblong  portion  of  the 
structure  is  about  185  feet,  by  about  91  feet 
in  width,  and  it  is  about  100  feet  high,  above 
the  Roman  pavement,  to  the  ancient  cornice. 
The  tribunal  apse,  a  semicircle  of  62  feet  in 
diameter,  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an 
arch  about  41  feet  deep.  The  Roman  floor 
of  the  apse  is  rather  higher  than  that  of  the 
oblong  hall,  which  is  usual. 
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The  atrium,  now  lost  in  the  palace  of  the 
Kurfiirsts,  had  been  richly  decorated,  for 
many  fragments  of  rare  marbles  of  different 
colours,  and  remains  of  Corinthian  columns 
of  white  marble,  have  been  found  ;  so  there 
had  probably  been  a  colonnade,  which  was 
to  be  expected.  A  Corinthian  capital  of 
rare  beauty  was  dug  out  here,  and  it  now 
lies  in  the  museum. 

The  interior  arrangements  have  been  so 
often  altered  during  mediseval  times,  and 
everything  cleared  away  when  the  building 
was  finally  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
Lutheran  church,  that  any  determination  of 
what  they  had  been  in  Roman  times  is  hope- 
less ;  but  we  may  assume  that  they  were 
what  is  usual  in  such  structures. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


3  ^toic  of  LoutJain: 
Justus  Lipsius. 

(  The  substance  of  a  paper  read  to  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  Classical  Association.) 

By  Basil  Anderton,  M.A., 
Public  Librarian,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

HOUGH  several  books  on  Stoicism 
have  been  published  of  late  years, 
yet  a  work  on  the  subject  written 
by  a  bygone  scholar  in  a  bygone 
town  does  not  lose  its  attractiveness  or  its 
lasting  qualities.  The  old  may  well  contain 
somewhat  that  is  lacking  in  the  new.  Such 
a  treatise,  for  example,  as  Justus  Lipsius 
issued  in  1604  may  afford  no  small  delight 
to  one  who  spares  time  to  read  it  through. 
The  book  is  now,  it  would  seem,  tolerably 
rare — in  England  at  all  events.  It  is  a  volume 
small  in  size,  but  containing  a  good  deal  of 
matter,  since  there  are  in  it  over  750  closely- 
printed  pages.  It  is  a  guide  or  handbook  to 
Stoic  Philosophy  and  Physics,  for  illustrating 
Seneca  and  other  writers  *     Lipsius  had,  in 

*   Manuductio  ad  Stoicatn  philosophiam,   etc.,    L. 
Annceo  Seneca  aliisque  scriptoribus  iliustrandis. 


fact,  a  great  admiration  for  Seneca,  both  as  a 

man  and  as  a  writer. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  give  some  account 
of  Lipsius'  hfe;  to  give  an  outline  of  his 
manual  on  Stoicism  ;  and,  finally,  to  touch 
on  his  attitude  towards  Seneca. 

Materials  for  the  life  of  Lipsius  are  not 
wanting.  Of  his  portraits,  the  one  by 
Rubens,  in  "The  Four  Philosophers,"  was 
of  course  contemporary.  Gudeman's  Im- 
agines Phi/ologorum,  too,  (published  by 
Teubner  in  191 1),  gives  a  likeness.  Lipsius' 
brief  Atdobiography,  written  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Woverius,  a  pupil,  and  edited  sepa- 
rately by  Bergmans  in  1889,  likewise  contains 
a  portrait.  Pokel's  Philologisches  Schrifts- 
teller-Lexikon  gives  a  considerable  and  easily- 
accessible  list  of  publications  by  him,  and 
some  biographical  references.  Mirjeus'  Vita 
Justi  Lipsii,  written  in  1606,  the  year  of 
Lipsius'  death,  is  reprinted  in  the  1675 
edition  of  Lipsius'  collected  works  (VVesel). 
There  are  also  French  lives  of  him  by  Gales- 
loot  (1877)  and  Amiel  •=  (1884),  which  are 
mentioned  in  Chambers's  Biographical 
Dictio7iary.  Dr.  Leontine  Zanta,  in  his  La 
Renaissance  du  Stoiciswe  au  XVF  sihle 
(Paris,  1914),  devotes  ninety  pages  to  Lip- 
sius. Of  these,  fifteen  go  to  his  life,  fifteen 
to  his  De  Constantia,  and  the  rest  to  his 
Philosophia  et  Physiologia  Stoic  a.  Zanta's 
work  is  an  important  one  on  Neo-Stoicism — 
i  e.,  the  fusion  between  Stoicism  and  Christi- 
anity, which,  as  he  holds,  Lipsius  initiated. 
Lipsius'  personality  and  learning  receive  full 
recognition.  La  Grande  Encyclopedic.,  in  an 
article  by  Hubert,  devotes  two  full  columns 
to  his  history,  and  mentions  several  volumes 
that  deal  with  him  in  detail.  Nisaru's  book, 
Le  Triumvirat  Litteraire  au  XVI''  sihle 
{i.e.,  Lipsius,  Scaliger,  and  Isaac  Casaubon), 
is  full  and  valuable,  and  shows  acumen  and 
learning.  If  it  is  not  an  over-sympathetic 
study,  it  is  yet  in  many  respects  appreciative. 

Rubens'  picture,  known  sometimes  as 
"The  Four  Philosophers,"  sometimes  as 
"  Lipsius  and  his  Pupils,"  is  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  Florence.  The  other  figures  are 
Rubens  himself,  his  brother  Philip  (both  of 
whom,    according   to    Dr.    Johann    Faber,t 

*    Un  ptibliciste  du  XVI''-  siecle  :  Juste  Lipse. 
t  Faber  was    Rubens'  friend  and  doctor.    See  the 
work  mentioned  in  the  next  note. 
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were  pupils  of  Lipsius),  and,  according  to 
some,  Hugo  Grotius."*  The  following  in- 
teresting description  of  the  principal  figure, 
Lipsius,  is  taken  from  Zanta  (p.  151) : 

"  His  attitude  is  wonderfully  appropriate 
to  a  learned  professor,  such  as  Lipsius  was 
all  his  life.  His  left  hand  rests  on  a  book, 
indicating  some  passage  which  he  is  explain- 
ing ;  whilst  his  right  hand,  half  open  and 
slightly  raised,  seems  ready  for  the  rhythmic 
movement  which  so  often  accompanies  the 
orator's  words.  His  look  is  a  little  fixed, 
yet  profound,  and  seems  to  be  following  his 
thought,  and  to  see  nothing  of  the  outward 
world.  His  angular  face,  which  a  scholar's 
long  and  patient  researches  have  marked 
with  premature  lines,  is  the  more  con- 
spicuous for  the  wide  ruff  which  frames  it ; 
a  pointed  beard  accentuates  the  length  of  its 
contour."  Similarly  Rooses  t  says  :  "  Justus 
Lipsius  is  here  represented  exactly  as  he  is 
in  the  pictures  and  engravings  of  a  later 
date ;  with  a  long,  bony  face,  an  unusually 
high  forehead,  a  thin  nose,  hollow  cheeks 
and  sunken  eyes,  and  a  full  beard ;  he  is 
quite  the  scholar  attenuated  by  study." 

Lipsius  was  born  at  Overyssche,  near 
Brussels,  in  1547,  and  he  died  at  Louvain 
in  1606.  When  six  years  old  he  went  to  a 
school  at  Brussels ;  when  ten  to  the  college 
of  Ath  in  Hainault.  Then  he  was  sent  to 
the  College  of  the  Jesuits  in  Cologne.  Here 
his  teachers  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  him,  and  to  have  inspired  a  life- 
long affection,  which  in  his  last  years  in- 
fluenced his  final  return  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism.]: By  the  time  he  was  sixteen  he 
thought  of  joining  the  Jesuit  Order.  His 
father  opposed  this,  however,  and  sent  him 
to  the  University  of  Louvain,  which,  founded 
in  1423  (or  1425  ?),  had  reached  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  height  of  its  fame,  and 
counted  6,000  students  on  its  roll.  Let  me 
say,  in  passing,  that,  although  its  numbers  de- 
clined later,  it  always  held  the  leading  position 

*  Max  Rooses,  keeper  of  die  Plantin-Moretus 
Museum,  Antwerp,  comments  on  this  picture  in  his 
Rubens  (translated  by  H.  Child  :  Duckworth  and  Co., 
1904).  He  thinks  the  fourth  figure  was  Jan  Wo- 
verius,  mentioned  above.  The  picture  was  painted, 
he  believes,  in  1606,  after  the  death  of  Lipsius. 

f  Loc.  cit,  vol  i.,  p.  97.  The  picture  itself  is  there 
reproduced. 

X  Zanta,  op.  cit. 


in  Belgium,  and  a  year  ago  had  still  between 
2,000  and  3,000  Catholic  students  on  its 
books.  At  Louvain,  then,  Lipsius  com- 
pleted his  education,  working  finally  on  law. 
On  the  death  of  his  parents  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  study  of  antiquity. 

In  1569  he  published  his  first  work,  Vari- 
arum  Leciiomtm  libri  IV. — a  collection  of 
conjectures  and  commentaries  on  different 
authors,  wherein  he  already  exhibits  his 
characteristic  qualities,  viz.,  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  the  lucidity  of  his 
critical  method."  He  went  to  Rome  as 
Cardinal  Perrenot  de  Granvelle's  secretary, 
and  there  he  stayed  two  years,  giving  his 
leisure  to  the  inscriptions  and  ancient  monu- 
ments, gaining  access  to  the  libraries  (the 
Vatican  amongst  them),  and  gathering  a 
harvest  of  notes  for  his  future  writings.  He 
also  came  to  know  such  Italian  savants  as 
Muretus,  Manutius,  Urcino,  Bencius,  etc. 
He  then  returned  to  Louvain,  where,  accord- 
ing to  some,  "il  mena,  pendant  le  temps 
assez  court  qu'il  passa  dans  sa  patrie,  une 
vie  dissipee;  suivant  d'autres  et  suivant  ce 
qu'il  nous  dit  lui-meme,  il  paya  tout  simple- 
ment  son  tribut  a  la  danse  et  aux  gaies 
reunions  d'amis."f 

In  any  case,  being  dissatisfied  with  this 
life,  he  set  out  for  Germany,  stopping  at 
Liege  to  see  his  friend  Langius,  and  at  the 
University  of  Dole,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived. Here,  in  1572,  he  had  a  nearly 
fatal  fever,  due  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  ex- 
citement of  a  speech  he  had  to  make  in 
honour  of  his  friend  Giselin,  and  to  a  subse- 
quent banquet.  Presently  he  travelled  on 
to  Vienna,  where  Cardinal  de  Granvelle's 
recommendation  and  his  own  reputation 
secured  him  a  cordial  welcome.  Maxi- 
milian II.  tried  to  retain  him  by  brilliant 
offers,  but  Lipsius  valued  his  liberty,  and 
refused.  He  continued  his  journey,  on 
through  Germany,  to  Bohemia,  Prague, 
Thuringia,  and  Saxony.  Here  he  heard 
that  a  pitiless  civil  war  had  broken  out  in 
Belgium,  and  that  his  patrimony  was  en- 
dangered. It  was  even  pillaged.  He  could 
do  nothing,  and  was  without  resources ;  so 
he  applied  for,  and  obtained,  in  1572,  the 
Chair  of  Eloquence  and  History  in  the  Protes- 
tant University  of  Jena.  Lipsius  as  a  Catholic 
*  Grande  Encydop^die.        f  Zanta,  pp.  153-154. 
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was  in  a  delicate  position.  His  religious 
opinions  seems  to  have  become  unsettled. 
Did  he  go  so  far  as  conversion  to  Protes- 
tantism ?  It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
definite  evidence  being  wanting.'"  Whatever 
happened,  the  persistent  ill-feeling  of  his 
colleagues  led,  in  March,  1574,  to  his  resig- 
nation of  the  chair.  Going  to  Cologne,  he 
met  and  married  Anne  Calstria,  a  widow 
older  than  himself.  She  belonged  to  a 
patrician  family  of  Louvain,  and  was  a 
strong  Catholic.  Zanta  thinks  that  she  was 
one  of  the  influences  that  brought  about 
the  final  phase  of  pure  Catholicism  of  his 
closing  years.  They  seem  to  have  been 
tolerably  happy  together,!  though  she  was 
of  cross  grained  disposition  ;  they  had  no 
children. 

Lipsius  stayed  nine  months  at  Cologne, 
preparing  philosophical  and  historical  notes 
on  Tacitus,  of  whom  he  published,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  an  excellent  edition,  eluci- 
dating many  obscure  passages.  Then,  in 
I575»  he  issued  Antiquarum  Lectionum 
lib.  IV.  (comments  and  corrections  on 
Plautus).  The  civil  war  having  subsided, 
he  returned  home  to  Overyssche,  hoping 
to  live  in  studious  retreat  ;  but  the  troubles 
soon  broke  out  again,  and  he  had  to  fly 
once  more.  He  went  first  to  Louvain,  where 
he  resumed  his  legal  studies,  and  in  1576 
became  Jurisconsulius.  He  also  I  collected 
and  published  the  laws  of  the  early  Kings  of 
Rome,  and  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  As 
Zanta  says,  "  Quelle  prodigieuse  activite  que 
celle  de  cet  homme,  qui,  ballotte  de  tous 
cotes,  a  la  suite  des  malheurs  de  sa  pauvre 
patrie,  sut  neanmoins  utiliser  precieusement 
ses  loisirs  forces  pour  la  gloire  des  lettres." 
But  the  waves  of  war  at  last  reached  his 
new  refuge.  In  1578  the  national  army 
was  destroyed  at  Jembloux,  and  the  Spanish 
soldiery  entered  Louvain.  Lipsius  fled  to 
Antwerp ;  the  room  he  occupied  there  for 
a  short  time  in  the  Musee  Plantin  is  still 
shown.  Seeking  once  more  for  a  livelihood, 
he  again  found  it  only  among  Protestants — 
viz.,  in  the  Calvinistic  University  of  Leyden, 
where,  in  1579,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  History.     Zanta  has  a  line  or  two  upon 

*  Zanta,  p.  155. 

t  "Concorditer  sane  viximus,"  says  Lipsius. 

X  Zanta,  and  Autobiography. 
VOL.  XI. 


his  religious  position  there,  and  the  view  is 
perhaps  worth  noting.  He  says  :  "  Necessity 
had  stifled  all  his  religious  scruples.  Per- 
haps he  thought,  in  self-justification,  of  the 
Stoic  '  fatum,'  against  which  it  is  mere 
folly  to  struggle  ;  the  Stoics  alone  were  able 
to  give  him  the  excellent  lessons  of  resigna- 
tion of  which  he  stood  in  need."* 

The  Leyden  chair  Lipsius  held  for  twelve 
brilliant  years.  He  himself,  as  he  says  in 
his  Autobiography,  thinks  that  here,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  his  years,  he  did  his  best  work. 
Students  came  to  hear  him  from  distant 
lands;  each  year,  too,  "a  new  book  bore  wit- 
ness to  his  potent  activity  and  increased  his 
reputation."}  After  various  notes  on  Valerius 
Maximus,  Seneca  {qua  tragedian),  Velleius 
Paterculus,  etc.,  he  published  in  1583  or 
1584  his  famous  treatise  De  Cotisfantia, 
which,  as  Zanta  says,  "  seems  to  be  a 
rdsume  of  his  philosophical  reflections,  and 
presents  their  author  as  a  true  Stoic."  He 
was  in  exile,  be  it  remembered,  and  his 
property  was  gone. 

The  bcok,  which  has  made  its  appeal  to 
very  many  readers,  answered  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  day.  It  had  a  great  success, 
and  was  preferred  to  the  more  erudite  of  his 
works.  By  1873  it  had  passed  through  more 
than  eighty  editions.  Then  came  his  big 
edition  of  Tacitus ;  his  De  recta  pronunci- 
atione  iatincB  litiguce  dialogus  (1586),  which 
reached  fifteen  or  sixteen  editions ;  and 
lastly  his  Politicorum,  sive  civilis  doctrifiCB, 
libri  sex  (1589),  which  by  1752  had  passed 
through  nearly  eighty  editions.  In  this 
work  he  seems,  says  Zanta,  to  exhibit  "  a 
return  to  the  first  form  of  his  Catholicism, 
that  born  of  his  college  years."  It  is  a 
resume  of  the  precepts  for  government  formu- 
lated by  Latin  writers.  One  of  the  chapters 
deals  with  the  religious  question,  and  to 
this  chapter  were  due  much  hostile  criticism 
and  a  noisy  religious  polemic.  The  Calvin- 
ists    reproached    him   with    being,    in    his 

*  An  interesting  view  of  the  whole  question  of 
Lipsius'  apparent  vacillation  on  religious  matters 
was  recently  expressed  by  Canon  Cruickshank,  who 
thought  that  it  was  caused  by  a  genuine  intellectual 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision,  and  who  quoted  as 
a  parallel  the  conduct  of  Cranmer  in  captivity. 

I  Grande  EncyclopMie.  Lipsius  himself,  in  his 
Autobiography,  mentions  the  titles  of  fourteen  publi- 
cations. 
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advocacy  of  a  single  form  of  worship,  an 
apologist  for  the  Inquisition  and  for  religious 
persecution.  The  Catholics,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  his  views  too  easy-going,  and 
censured  him  in  the  Index.  The  book,  in 
fact,  caused  an  uproar,  and  Lipsius,  wearied 
with  the  struggle,  with  his  conscience* 
troubled  by  the  concessions  he  had  to  make 
to  the  Protestant  party,  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  so 
that  he  might  go  to  the  Spa  waters.  He 
never  returned  to  Leyden.  Leaving  Spa,  he 
went  to  the  Jesuits  at  Mayence,  and  that 
was  the  signal  of  his  rupture  with  Holland 

(1591). 

Offers  and  invitations  poured  in  upon 
him — from  Uuke  William  of  Bohemia,  from 
the  Bishop  of  Cologne,  from  the  King  of 
France  (Henri  IV.),  from  Pope  Clement  VIII., 
from  the  Senate  of  Venice,  from  the  Univer- 
sities of  Padua,  Bologna,  etc.  These  offers 
he  refused,  partly  from  love  of  indepen- 
dence, partly  from  a  sense  of  physical  t  and 
moral  lassitude,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the 
favourable  prospects  held  out  by  the  Jesuits 
of  a  chair  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Louvain.  Zanta  suggests,  even,  that  to  the 
Jesuits  may  be  attributed  the  rupture  with 
Leyden. I  Lipsius  accepted  the  Chair  of 
Latin  History  and  Literature  at  Louvain  in 
1592.  At  this  town  he  remained  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  teaching  in  the  University,  whose 
buildings  and  whose  priceless  library  have 
now  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed.  His  fame 
grew,  and  he  had  many  pupils,  who  called 
themselves  Lipsians.  He  finished  his  big 
work,  De  militia  romana,  in  1595.  Then 
came  the  writing  of  his  book,  Philosophia  et 
physiologia  Stoica.  During  its  progress — 
probably  in  1602  or  1603 — he  had  a  severe 
illness,  which  lasted  about  six  months.  He 
refers  to  it  in  Part  II.,  §§  i,  2,  saying  that 
he  had  barely  escaped  death,  and  that  now, 
though  the  disease  had  gone,  it  had  left  him 
languid  and  weak.  This  book  he  published 
in  1604.  In  1605  came  his  folio  edition  of 
Seneca  (without  the  plays)^;  in  1606,  Monita 
et  exempla  politica.  At  Louvain  also  he 
planned  the  publication  of  a  vast  collection 

*  Zanta. 

t  After  1 59 1  he  seems  to  have  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  some  liver  complaint. 
±  P,  160   note. 


of  Belgian  chronicles.  His  last  years  were 
troubled  by  further  religious  attacks  from 
the  Protestants.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  controversies,  and  in  Lipsius'  attitude 
to  the  matters  involved,  may  see  Van  der 
Haeghen's  Bibliotheca  Belgica.  Van  der 
Haeghen,  as  the  Grande  E?icydopidie  says, 
seems  to  have  formed  a  right  judgment  con- 
cerning the  changing  religious  opinions  of 
the  great  Belgian  philologist.* 

Zanta's  summary  of  the  close  of  Lipsius' 
life,  of  his  personal  character,  and  of  his 
place  in  the  history  of  Stoicism  (a  place 
which  Zanta,  as  already  indicated,  regards 
more  especially  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view),  is  well  worth  noting.  It  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows :  The  period  at 
Louvain,  he  says,  crowned  Lipsius'  career, 
and  marked  the  complete  development  of 
his  Stoicism.  He  could  now  in  peace  do 
his  work  as  scholar,  as  philosopher,  as  guide 
and  friend  to  pupils.  He  could  gather 
together  the  materials  for  his  big  final  work 
on  Seneca.  To  this  end  the  Manudiictio  ad 
Stoicam  philosophiam  and  the  Physiologia 
Stoicorum  remain  "  comme  une  source  pre- 
cieuse  de  renseignements  sur  I'etat  d'ame  de 
leur  auteur  vis-k-vis  des  morales  anciennes." 
In  March,  1606,  he  fell  ill  of  pneumonia  or 
pleurisy,  and  foresaw  that  the  attack  would 
prove  fatal.  He  summoned  his  confessor, 
Leonard  Lessius.  A  friend  at  his  bedside 
began  to  praise  his  stoical  resignation,  but 
Lipsius  interrupted  him.  "  These  things  are 
vain,"  he  said,  and,  pointing  to  a  crucifix, 
added  simply,  "  there  is  the  true  patience."! 
Lipsius  was  the  restorer  of  Stoicism  to  the 
Renaissance — or,  rather,  to  be  exact,  the 
founder  of  Neo-Stoicism.  Lipsius  appears, 
then,  as  a  sage,  but  as  a  very  human  sage. 
Of  the  antique  virtue  of  the  first  Stoics, 
he  preserved  the  moderation  and  not  the 
courage.  He  endured  Fate's  vicissitudes 
rather  than  braved  them.  He  suffered  from 
them,  yet  would  willingly  have  found  a 
remedy  so  as  not  to  suffer  from  them. 
That   is   the   sentiment  which  inspired   his 

*  The  mot  of  Antonius  Musa,  given  in  a  little  book 
entitled  Singularia  de  viris  erudtlione  florentibus 
(Wittenberg,  1728),  se  non  h  vera,  i  ben  trovato.  Re- 
ferring to  these  variations  and  to  the  De  Constantia, 
he  thinks  Lipsius  was  "  scriptor  de  constantia  incon- 
stantissimus.' 

t  See  MirKUs'  Vita  Justi  Lipsii. 
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De  Constantia.  The  special  form  of  his 
Stoicism  is  attributable  to  three  things — 
temperament,  practical  conviction,  and  the 
education  given  him  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
were,  be  it  remembered,  excellent  humanists. 
Of  weak  health,  he  was  by  temperament  not 
a  fighter;  he  lacked  the  strength.  He 
would  rather  circumvent  difficulties  than 
meet  them  face  to  face.  Life  had  taught 
him,  moreover,  how  often  great  sacrifices 
were  futile.  If  he  had  no  taste  for  extreme 
poverty,  for  Epictetus'  "pallet  and  earthen- 
ware lamp,"  on  the  other  hand  he  set  no 
store  by  riches  and  honours.  He  accepted 
duties  which  enabled  him  to  live.  He  re- 
fused conspicuous  offices,  such  as  that  of 
State  Counsellor,  which  the  Archduke  Albert 
offered  him,  knowing  the  envy  they  aroused. 
His  Stoicism  took  practical  form  first  in 
his  De  Cotistafiiia .  "  This  book,"  he  said, 
comparing  it  with  his  other  works,  "I  wrote 
chiefly  for  myself,  for  my  own  well-being; 
the  others  I  wrote  for  my  reputation."  In 
it  he  assimilated  Stoicism  according  to  his 
needs,  making  a  first  practical  selection  of 
the  dogmas  which  seemed  salutary  for  him 
as  a  Christian  humanist,  a  friend  of  letters, 
a  scholar  driven  from  his  native  land  by  a 
devastating  civil  war.  Thus  the  definitive 
choice  of  Stoicism  was  prepared  which  he 
made  later,  in  a  period  which  may  be  called 
that  of  his  dogmatic  Stoicism.  In  this 
second  period  he  studied  point  by  point,  in 
his  Manuductio  and  Fhysiologia,  the  Stoicism 
whose  whole  history  he  traced  with  the 
manifest  aim  of  comparing  it  with  the 
Christianity  of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church. 

Such,  then,  is  Zanta's  summary. 

Lipsius  issued  many  books  on  Latin 
authors  and  Roman  life  over  and  above 
those  that  have  been  mentioned.  The  full 
list  of  his  publications  is  given  in  Van  der 
Haeghen's  Biblioiheca  Belgica. 

With  regard  to  the  Autobiography,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned,  this  was 
a  letter  written  in  1600  to  Woverius,  a 
favourite  pupil.  Woverius  had  urged  the 
making  of  the  record,  and  Lipsius  with  appa- 
rent reluctance  consented.  It  is  Letter  87 
in  Epistolarum  selectartim  centuria  miscel- 
lanea (1602).  Bergmans,  in  1889,  edited  it 
separately  (Gand  :  Vanderhaeghen),  giving  a 


French  translation  and  ample  notes,  and 
prefixing  a  portrait,  in  which  Lipsius  looks 
somewhat  older  than  he  does  in  the  Imagines 
Philologorum,  already  referred  to.  The  pam- 
phlet is  still  readily  procurable. 

As  to  Lipsius'  general  reputation  and  high 
standing,  the  Grande  Encyclopedie  says : 
'*  The  services  rendered  by  J.  Lipsius  to 
philology  and  history  are  immense;  there 
is  hardly  a  problem  relating  to  Roman  anti- 
quities on  which  his  criticism  has  not  thrown 
lasting  light,  and  most  of  his  treatises  are 
models  of  depth  and  erudition.  We  resort 
to  them  even  at  the  present  day,  and  cannot 
deny  him  the  glory  of  having  given  to  literary 
and  historical  studies  a  fruitful  and  enduring 
impulse." 

Much  has  often  been  said  about  Lipsius* 
religious  changes  and  hesitations.  It  should 
perhaps  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  he 
was  primarily  a  humanist  (as  the  long  record 
of  his  publications  shows)  lather  than  a 
theologian.  In  matters  of  philosophy,  as 
he  himself  says  in  effect  in  his  book  on 
Stoicism,*  "  neither  a  Plato  nor  an  Aristotle 
should  be  exclusively  followed,  nor  even  one 
school  only.  If  we  call  ourselves  anything, 
it  might  be  Eclectics."  He  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  good  points  in  the  various  sects 
he  studied.  Doubtless  the  same  breadth 
of  view  characterized  his  attitude  towards 
Christian  creeds.  Valuing  the  good  in  each, 
the  minuter  network  of  their  dogmas  may 
well  have  failed  to  appeal  to  him,  or  even 
have  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  some  in- 
difference. When  it  became  somewhat  urgent, 
however,  to  make  a  definite  choice,  he  sided 
finally  with  his  old  friends  and  teachers  the 
Jesuits. 

What  with  his  teaching,  his  controversies, 
and  the  long  list  of  books  that  he  published, 
Lipsius  was  a  very  busy  man.  From  inci- 
dental distractions,  too,  he  was  no  more 
immune  than  other  learned  men  are  wont 
to  be.  At  one  place  in  his  book  on  Stoic 
Philosophy, \  where  his  pupil,  coming  to  see 
him  very  early,  finds  him  already  busy,  he 
describes  the  interruptions  to  which  he  is 
constantly  liable ;  for  his  own  pursuits  and 
for  serious  matters  he  seems  only  to  have 
broken  oddments  of  time.  "  I  could  almost 
aver,  with  Livius  Drusus,"  he  says,  "  *  that 
*  I.,  §§  4.  5.  t  Part  II.,  Book  III.,  §  i. 
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to  me  alone  no  holiday  has  fallen,  from  boy- 
hood up.'  I  get  up  in  the  morning.  *  Here 
are  letters ;  answer  them.'  That  done,  I 
turn  to  other  things.  My  servant  comes 
to  say  that  some  nobleman  has  called,  or 
a  youth  from  France,  or  Germany,  or  Sar- 
matia ;  they  wish  to  pay  their  respects.  The 
one  and  the  other  want  some  token  of  my 
friendship  inscribed  in  their  albums.  I  have 
hardly  recovered  breath  when  one  of  my 
Belgian  friends  appears  :  '  So  sorry  to  disturb 
you,  but  I've  written  a  poem — or  a  pamphlet 
— and  I  want  you  to  read  it.'  'Anything 
further  ?'  '  Criticize  it  and  correct  it.' 
'  What  else  ?'  '  Just  write  some  preliminary 
verses  or  commendation.'  Then  I  think 
I'm  really  free ;  but  someone  else  turns  up 
and  wants  an  epitaph,  either  for  himself  or 
his  brother  or  his  father  or  a  friend,  or  else 
an  inscription  for  a  house  or  a  citadel  or  an 
altar.  Then  what  about  my  students — like 
yourself?  You  know  how  readily  they  have 
access  to  me,  and  how  I  listen  to  them, 
answer  them,  direct  them,  and  set  them  in 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  right  way  of  study. 
This  is  the  one  sort  of  work  that  I  least 
regret  amongst  all  the  others.  It  makes 
httle  difference  whether  I  help  them  by 
talking  or  by  writing,  except  that  in  one 
case  perhaps  more  hear  me,  whilst  in  the 
other,  although  fewer  receive  what  I  say,  yet 
perhaps  the  result  is  more  effective  and 
fruitful.  So  my  life  is  spent,  and  I  learn  to 
put  up  with  it ;  patience  Hghtens  the  burden 
which  our  shoulders  must  needs  bear.  .  .  . 
Still,  from  time  to  time  I  return  to  myself, 
and  can  turn  over  in  my  mind  something 
healthful  and  profitable  to  myself — a  little 
superficially  perhaps,  and  incidentally  ;  yet 
I  do  turn  it  over."  This  account  of  Lipsius' 
life,  and  of  his  outlook  on  life,  may  perhaps 
suffice. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


Cbe  ^tstorp  antJ  antiquities  of 
i^ampstbtoaite,  Co,  gorksbire. 

By    Carl    T.    Walker. 
[Concluded  from  p.  lOO.) 


HIS  hypothetical  Saxon  church  was 
followed  by  Stuteville's  church  of 
1180,  of  which  no  portions  now 
remain.  The  oldest  parts  of  the 
existing  church  are  the  bases  of  the  pillars 
separating  the  nave  and  the  old  south  aisle, 
and  a  small  Early  Decorated  window  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  tower,  which  is  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  The  position  of  this  window 
is  very  difficult  lo  account  for.  It  may  have 
been  removed  from  some  other  part  of  the 
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HAMPSTHWAITE  CHURCH   AFTER  THE    T90I 
RESTORATION. 

church  when  the  tower  was  erected,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  as  it  is  composed  of  lime- 
stone, a  stone  not  used  in  any  other  part  of 
the  church,  it  may  have  been  removed  from 
some  other  church  and  placed  in  its  present 
position. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower  the  whole 
of  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1821,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  nave  had  been  altered 
and  added  to  on  two  previous  occasions.  The 
evidence  pointed  to  the  original  church  having 
been  a  narrow,  lengthy  building  consisting  of 
a  nave  and  chancel  only  with  a  high-pitched 
roof.  The  first  alteration  had  involved  the 
demolition  of  the  south  wall  and  the  erection 
of  a  south  aisle  separated  from  the  nave  by 
a  number  of  pointed  arches  supported  by 
octagonal   columns,  and   surmounted   by  a 
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clerestory.  These  additions  were  probably 
made  (judging  from  the  style  of  architecture) 
in  the  Early  English  period.  The  second 
alteration  was  the  demolition  of  the  clerestory. 
The  whole  building  was  then  covered  by  a 
wide  and  low  roof,  the  interior  of  which  was 


absence  of  a  clerestory  are  typical  of  this 
style  of  architecture.  The  site  of  the  chantry 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Anne  was  marked 
by  a  piscina  in  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
surmounted  by  two  brackets  intended  to 
support  images  of  the  saints.     The  walls  had 


(a)  ONE  OF  THE  INCISED  GRAVE-COVERS  RECOVERED  DURING  THE  IQOI  RESTORATION.  (/')  THE  WEST 
END  AND  TOWER  DURING  RESTORATION.  [c]  THE  WEST  END  BEFORE  RESTORATION,  SHOWING 
THE  GALLERY  AND  ANCIENT  KONT.  AND  ILLUSTRATING  HOW  THE  TOWER  ARCH  WAS  HIDDEN  BY 
THE   LOW    PLASTERED   CEILING. 


open  timber  work,  the  exterior  covered  with 
lead.  In  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence 
the  date  of  the  latter  alteration  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  made  when 
the  tower  was  erected — i.e.,  during  the  Per- 
pendicular period — as  the  wide,  low  roof  and 


been  ornamented  with  paintings  and  texts  of 
which  no  full  description  exists.  A  fragment 
of  a  text  painted  in  black  letter  remains  on 
the  interior  of  the  south  wall  of  the  tower. 

The  church,  as  it  existed  from  1821  to  the 
restoration  of  1901,  was  an  ugly  edifice  be- 
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longing  to  no  accepted  style  of  architecture. 
"The  windows,"  says  Grainge,  "are  glazed 
with  large  squares.  The  sittings  are  pews, 
many  of  them  composed  of  old  carved  oak. 
The  chancel  is  very  properly  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  raised 
by  two  or  three  steps  above  the  rest.  The 
walls  of  the  portion  enclosed  by  the  altar- 
rails  are  panelled  with  carved  oak.  Within 
the  rails  are  two  carved  oak  chairs  of  antique 
pattern."  Grainge  made  a  mistake  in  de- 
scribing the  panelling  as  carved  oak  ;  it  was 
merely  a  varnished  deal  frame  supporting 
painted  canvas  panels.  The  roof,  which  was 
plaster  ceiled,  came  below  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  tower  arch,  and  was  supported  by 
slender  clustered  wooden  shafts  erected  on 
the  stumps  of  the  old  columns. 

The  church  of  this  date  remained  until 
1 90 1,  when  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Peck,  M.A.,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  local 
residents,  evolved  a  scheme  of  alteration  and 
restoration  whereby  the  beauties  of  the  old 
church  might  be  restored.  This  scheme  was 
effectually  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler, 
of  Durham.  The  plaster  ceiling  was  removed, 
thus  re  opening  the  tower  arch,  and  affording 
a  view  of  the  beautiful  west  window  from  the 
nave.  The  gallery  in  the  west  end,  erected 
in  1725  at  the  charge  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Leuty, 
was  taken  down,  and  the  old  oak  of  which  it 
was  built  was  used  for  re-pewing  the  present 
church. 

The  monuments  are  not  numerous,  neither 
are  many  of  them  very  old,  but  several  are  of 
interest. 

On  a  white  marble  slab,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  William  Simpson,  is  inscribed  the 
following  interesting  inscription  : 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Wm.  Simpson 
of  Gilthorn  and  Felliscliffe,  in  the  parish  of 
Hampsthwaite.  He  died  in  September  1776, 
aged  65  years,  and  was  interred  in  this  burial 
ground. 

"  William  Simpson  was  the  twenty-sixth  in 
direct  descent  from  Archil,  a  Saxon  thane, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
King  of  England,  possessed  very  consider- 
able estates  in  the  North  and  West  Ridings 
of  Yorkshire,  among  which  was  Wipeley, 
now  a  hamlet  in  the  township  of  Clint,  and 
which  he  held  as  a  King's  thane.     Before 


the  Norman  Conquest  Archil  resided  in 
York,  but  after  that  event,  being  dispossessed 
of  he  greatest  part  of  his  estates,  he  retired 
to  Wipeley,  where  he  died  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.,  King  of  England.     But  his  pos- 


MUTILATED   REMAINS   OF   THE   THIRTEENTH- 
CENTURY    BRASS    IN    HAMPSTHWAITE    CHURCH, 
APPROPRIATED   BY   A.    DIXON    IN    I570. 

terity  appears  to  have  continued  to  reside  at 
Wipeley  until  the  year  1698,  when  Thomas 
Sympson  sold  the  remnant  of  Wipeley,  the 
last  of  the  possessions  of  Archil,  to  Sir  John 
Ingilby,  Bart.,  of  Ripley. 

"  Also  to  the  memory  of  Sushannah,  eldest 
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daughter  and  co-heir  of  Anthony  PuUeyne, 
gentleman,  of  Timble,  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  PuUeynes  of  the  Porest 
of  Knaresborough,  and  wife  of  the  above- 
named  VVilliam  Sympson.  She  died  1741, 
aged  thirty,  and  was  here  interred. 

"John  Simpson,  Esq  ,  of  Knaresborough, 
great-grandson  of  the  above  WiUiam  and 
Sushannah  Simpson,  caused  this  monument 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestors." 

This  claim  to  a  lengthy  pedigree  called 
forth  the  following  remarks  from  Mr.  Grainge: 
"Well  do  we  love  'a  tale  of  the  times  of  old,' 
and  a  lengthy  pedigree  carefully  substantiated 
is  particularly  interesting  :  it  is  like  a  ray  of 
golden  sunshine  flashing  through  surround- 
ing darkness.  But  where  are  the  registers 
which  prove  the  death  of  Archil  at  Wipeley  ? 
And  where  are  the  documents  which  trace 
the  line  of  his  posterity  for  the  first  300  years 
after  the  Conquest?  Has  not  imagination 
supplied  many  links  in  the  chain  of  this 
wonderful  pedigree?" 

In  the  vestry  are  preserved  the  mutilated 
remains  of  a  brass  dated  1570,  bearing  the 
representation  of  a  bearded  figure,  wearing  a 
tight-fitting  jerkin,  with  hood  attached,  and  a 
belt  and  sword.  The  following  inscription 
is  rudely  and  lightly  engraved  on  the  face  of 
the  brass  : 

"Praye  for  ye  soule  of  Ad.  (?)  Dixon, 
uncle  to  Uicar  Dixon,  1570." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  judging  from  the 
details  of  the  dress,  that  this  brass  originally 
commemorated  a  fourteenth-century  civilian, 
and  it  must  have  been  either  purchased  or 
appropriated  for  Dixon,  whose  inscription  it 
bears. 

In  the  south  porch,  surrounded  by  the 
cross-slabs  already  mentioned,  is  a  block  of 
gritstone,    whereon,   in   antique   capitals,    is 


inscribed ; 

FEB. 

18.            A.            D.            1653 

THE 

•      EARTH       •       MY       *      MOTH 

ER 

•       WAS       •       MV       •       MOTHER 

IS    • 

AND     •    THINE     '    SHALL    '    BE 

0     • 

THINKE     •     IT    •    NOT    '    AMISE 

HER 

•  TO  •  OBEY  •  I   •  WAS  *  A  *  MAN 

LIKE 

•     THE     •     REPENT     *      FEARE 

GOD 

•    LOVE    •    ALL    •    &    •    FOLLOW 

ME 

FRANCIS          •         JEFFRAV 

The  parish  registers  from  the  year  1603 
are  in  existence,  and  have  been  transcribed 
and  published  by  the  Yorkshire  Parish 
Register  Society  in  1902. 

The  first  marriage  entry  is  as  follows  : 

"  1603.  Imprimus  William  Winterbourne 
and  Joan  Tindall  married  XXXth  Octob." 

The  first  baptism  : 

"  1603.  Imprimus  Thomas  Lacks,  son  of 
Robt.  bapt.  5  October." 

And  the  first  burial : 

"  1603.  Imprimus  Will'm  Settle  of  Raw- 
den,  bur.  12  October." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson,  vicar  from  1771 
to  1790,  on  the  last  page  of  his  register 
enters  the  names  of  all  those  who  were  ex- 
communicated or  did  penance,  and  also  the 
cost  of  such  penances. 

"  A  private  penance  at  York  jQi  12s.  4d. ; 
public  penance  los.  6d.,  2s.  less  if  they  go 
themselves." 

The  following  list  of  vicars  from  the  year 
1230  is  compiled  from  the  Torre  manuscripts 
(to  1686,  with  several  omissions),  the  parish 
registers,  and  Mr.  Speight's  Nidderdale  and 
the  Garden  of  the  Nidd : 


Date  of 

Reason  for 

Installa- 

Name of  Vicar. 

Holdei 

■  of  Advowson. 

giving  up 

tion. 

Office. 

1230 

John    Romanus 

Richard   Earl 

(?) 

(also      sub-dean 

of  Cornwall 

of  York) 

1280 

Uns.     John     diet. 

Sci. 

Robt.  de 

— 

Flour,  pbr.  Min- 

Knaresboro' 

ister  et  Fratres. 

1297 

Dns.  Ric.  de  Kin- 
ton,  cap. 

>) 

— 

1307 

Dns.  Ric.  de  Bes- 
ton.  pbr. 

" 

— 

1322 

Dns.     Gilbert     de 
Sheryngton.  pbr. 

" 

— 

'332 

Dns.  John  de  Bur- 
ton      (Leonard) 
pbr. 

" 

Per  mort. 

«349 

Fr.  Alban  de  Scar 
deburgh.     fraler 
domus  Set.  Ro- 
berti 

Per  resig. 

1351 

Fr.   John   de   Ril- 
lington  confrater 

)i 

•• 

1368 

Fr.  Alan  de  Scar- 
deburgh  confra- 
ter 

" 

Per  mort. 

1369 

Fr.  Will,  de  Spof- 
ford  confrater 

)) 

>' 
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Date  of 
Installa- 
tion. 

1378 


1421 

1422 

1433 
1444 

1455 
i486 
1499 
I52I 
1524 
1525 

1525 


1587 

1603 
1662 
1670 

1686 
1715 


Name  of  Vicar. 

Fr.   John   de    Kil- 

lingwyke      con- 

fraler 
Fr.  Will.  Kisheton 
Fr.    Wm.    I.indes- 

sey.  pbr. 
Fr.  Will.  Rysheton. 
Fr.  Job.  Cravyn 
Fr.  J  oh.  Harwood 
Fr.  John  Hudson, 

cancus  dom. 
Fr.     Rob.     Tesh. 

frat.  dom. 
Fr.  John  Whixley 

frat.  ibm. 
Fr.  John  Wilkyn- 

son 
Fr.     Rob,     Tash. 

frat.  dom. 
Fr,    Oswald    Ben- 
son, minister  do- 

musSct.  Roberti. 
Fr.  Thomas  Dacre, 

pbr. 
Dns.  Tho.  Dickson 
Fr,  Wm.  Sotheron 

(vicar  in  1536) 
Chiisl.  Lyndall.  ci. 

M.A. 
Ric,  Slater.  cl.M.  A. 
Samuel  Pawson.  cl. 
Samuel  Sugden  cl. 

M.A. 
Benjamin  Holden, 

cl, 
Thomas    Atkinson 

A.B. 


•  Holder  of  Advowsou. 

Sci.  Robt,  de 
Knaresboro' 


1738 

1771 

1790 

1800* 
1839 


1856 
1862 


Per  resig. 
>) 

Per  mort. 
Per  mort. 


Edward   Bain- 
bridge,  A.B. 


Joseph  Wilson,  cl. 


Timothy      Metcalf 
Shann,  A.B. 

Timothy      Metcalf 

Shann,  A.B. 
Thomas  Shann. 


Set.  Robert  of 
K, 


Elizabeth  Re- 

gina 
Jac.  Rex. 

Elena  Hardish 


Thomas  At- 
kinson of 
Wi  nsley, 
Yeoman 

William  Wood- 
bur  n  of 
Knaresboro', 
Genileman 

Thomas  Shann 
of  Tadcastcr, 
Surgeon 

Thomas  Shann 
ofTadcaster, 
Surgeon 


Timothy  Met- 
calfe Shann, 
whose  descen- 
dants still 
hold  the  ad- 


Per  resig. 


Per  resig. 

Per  mort. 

Per  resig. 
Per  mort. 

Per  resig. 


John  Meire  Ward 
Henry  Deck 
Herbert  John  Peck, 
M.A, 


Per  mort. 

Present 

Vicar 


*  (April  8),  second  time,  having  been  instituted  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Wighill,  January,  1800, 


There  are  many  tombstones  in  the  church- 
yard to  the  memory  of  the  ancient  Nidder- 
dale  family  of  Day  of  Day  Ash,  The 
oldest  is  dated  1640, 

A  headstone  in  front  of  the  church  com- 
memorates Jane  Risdale,  who  died  in  the 
year  1828,  "  being  in  stature  only  31^  inches 
high." 

A  sun-dial  on  a  short  column  bears  the 
date  1672. 

Hampsthwaite  was  for  many  centuries  the 
home  of  the  Thackeray  family,  the  ancestors 
of  the  illustrious  William  Makepeace  of  that 
name.  In  1378  79  several  of  the  family 
contributed  to  the  tax  levied  by  Richard  II. 
on  every  householder,  in  order  to  provide 
money  for  continuing  the  French  wars. 
Waiter  Thackeray  of  Hampsthwaite,  who 
died  in  161 8,  had  issue  a  son,  Robert, 
whose  son,  Thomas,  born  1628,  had  issue 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  Elias,  the 
sixth  son,  became  parish  clerk  of  Hamps- 
thwaite ;  he  had  issue  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Thomas,  be- 
came Headmaster  of  Harrow  in  1746,  and 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey  in  1753.  His  great- 
grandson  was  the  famous  novelist. 

The  old  home  of  the  Thackerays  at 
Hampsthwaite,  thatched,  many-gabled,  and 
ancient,  was  pulled  down  some  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

A  brass-plate  let  into  an  altar  tomb  in  the 
churchyard  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Thomas  Thackeray,  of 
this  town,  son  of  Joseph  Thackeray,  clerk  of  this 
parish,  who  departed  this  life  the  21st  of  January, 
1804,  aged  56. 

Farewell,  vain  world,  I've  had  enough  of  thee; 
I'm  careless,  therefore,  what  thou  say'st  of  me  ; 
Thy  smiles  I  court  not,  nor  thy  frowns  do  fear, 
My  cares  are  past,  my  bones  lie  quiet  here  ; 
What  fault  thou  found'st  in  me  take  care  to  shun. 
Look  well  at  home,  enough  there's  to  be  done." 

The  Hall,  or  Manor-House  of  Hamps- 
thwaite, formerly  stood  in  Hall  Garth,  which 
adjoins  the  village  on  the  west.  The  manor 
was  anciently  owned  by  the  family  of  Wind- 
ham of  Felbrigg,  in  Norfolk. 

The  scenery  surrounding  the  village  is 
particularly  beautiful.  To  the  south  rises 
the  pine  and  heath-covered  crag  known  as 
Felliscliffe,     The  swiftly  flowing  Nidd  which 
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forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  village 
separates  it  from  the  dense  woods  of  Ripley, 
whilst  east  and  west  it  flows  through  undu- 
lating pasture  land  and  meadows. 


Cbe  3niportance  of  Local  Caue 
Ctatiition0. 

By  Barbara  C.  Spooner. 


lEMARKABLY  little  attention, 
comparatively  speaking,  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  simpler 
cave  traditions,  as  distinct  from 
the  better-known  ones  of  sleepers  in  caves. 
Yet  their  very  persistency,  the  diversity  of 
the  localities  in  which  they  may  be  found, 
together  with  the  element  of  mystery  which 
underlies  their  apparent  simplicity,  and  their 
evident  notable  kinship,  would,  one  might 
think,  have  aroused  a  curiosity  resulting  in 
the  disclosure,  through  inquiry,  of  countless 
other  current  examples  ;  thus  strikingly  illus- 
trating the  hold  certain  ancient  forms  of 
belief  still  have  on  our  unconscious  minds. 

Scattered  at  random  through  guide-books 
and  books  on  topography,  folklore,  geology, . 
travel,  and  divers  other  subjects,  seldom 
seen  side  by  side,  and  still  more  seldom 
with  anything  like  their  full  importance 
attached  to  them,  are  the  following  ex- 
amples extant  in  Great  Britain  : 

In  St.  Mary's,  in  the  Scillies,  is  the 
"  Piper's  Hole."  This  is  said  to  communi- 
cate, underground,  with  another  "  Piper's 
Hole,"  four  miles  away,  in  Tresco.  There 
were  men  who  entered  this  cave,  but  never 
returned. 

It  is  so  narrow  in  parts  that  dogs,  travelling 
down  its  whole  length,  emerge  at  last — hair- 
less.* 

The  Giant's  Holt,  a  fuggo  or  cave  at 
Bodinnar  in  Cornwall,  is  haunted  by  the 
Cornish  spriggans,  guarding  hidden  treasure.! 

The  devil  pipes  to  witches  in  the  fuggo  at 

"^  Hunt,  Popular  Komaitces  of  the  West  of  England, 
quoted  from  Heath's  Scilly  Isles. 

t  Bottrell,  Traditions  and  Hearthside  Stories  of 
West  Cornwall, 

VOL.  XI. 


the  foot  of  Boleigh  Hill.  Witches  in  the 
shape  of  hares  enter,  but  never  come  out  the 
same  way.  There  is  said  to  be  another  cave 
near  by,  in  Trove  Hill,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  forgotten.*  Both  this  fuggo  and 
the  Giant's  Holt  seem  at  one  time  to  have 
been  human  habitations.! 

Hunt  says :  "  The  Fugoe  Hole,  at  the 
Land's  End,  has  yet  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
witch  stories.  Several  who  have  attempted 
to  penetrate  this  hole  have  escaped  only  by 
great  luck."  And  again  :  "  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion, firmly  believed  on  the  lower  side  of 
Burian,  that  the  Fugoe  Hole  extends  from 
the  cliffs  underground  so  far  that  the  end  of 
it  is  under  the  parlour  of  the  Tremewen's 
house  in  Trove,  which  is  the  only  remaining 
portion  of  the  old  mansion  of  the  Levels." 

From  Pendeen  Vow  (or  Fuggo)  a  white- 
clad  figure  emerges  with  a  rose  in  its  mouth, 
to  give  warning  of  death. 

"  One  end  of  it  \  [the  vow],  we  know,  is 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  mansion,  but  no 
one  knows  where  the  other  is  to  be 
found  .  .  .  it  runs  for  a  great  distance, 
some  say  miles,  yet  most  people  believe  that 
the  eastern  end  was  once  open  at  the  cove. 
Others  will  have  it  that  old  tinners,  who 
lived  before  part  of  the  roof  had  fallen  in, 
travelled  in  it  for  ten  times  the  distance 
from  the  house  to  the  cove,  and  burned 
more  than  a  pound  of  candles  without  find- 
ing the  end.  They  always  returned  fright- 
ened, and  what  they  saw  to  scare  them  they 
could  never  be  got  to  tell." 

There  is  another  cavern  near  Mousehole, 
opening  on  to  the  beach.  It  is  called  "  Dicky 
Danjey's  Holt,"  and  the  Little  People  capture 
children  and  carry  them  into  it.§ 

The  Peak  Cavern  of  Derbyshire  was  one 
of  the  entrances  to  fairyland.  |! 

A  dog  once  scrambled  through  the  famous 
Wookey  Hole,  near  Wells,  emerging  after 
many  days — hairless. 

Another,  or  perhaps  the  same  dog,  ran 
into  a  hole  in  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  in  pursuit 

*  Ibid. 

t  Y^dmonA's  Land's  End  District. 

t  Bottrell. 

§  Bottrell.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  this 
may  be  an  actual  memory  of  the  kidnapping  skill  of 
opposing  tribes  in  the  old  days. 

II  "Who  were  the  Fairies?"  by  G.  A.,  in  Cornhill 
Magazine,  vol.  xliii. 

T 
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of  a  rabbit,  and  came  out  of  the  Wookey 
Hole,  six  miles  off." 

The  pipes  of  a  man  who  entered  a  cave 
near  Llanamynech,  on  the  English  border  of 
Montgomeryshire,  were  heard  beneath  that 
place,  two  miles  from  the  entrance.  He 
had  food  with  him,  but  no  one  saw  him 
again,  f 

Another  piper,]:  accompanied  by  his  dog, 
set  out  to  explore  the  Jura  Cave  in  Scotland. 
Before  long,  listeners  heard  the  cheerful  tune 
of  his  pipes  change  to  M'Crimmon's  Lament, 
"  I  return,  I  return,  I  return  not  for  ever," 
and  then  die  away.  He  never  returned. 
His  dog  came  out  alone,  bruised  and  torn, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  distant  cavern. 

There  is  a  longer  story  §  connected  with  a 
cave,  in  which  a  Cornishman,  Richard 
Vingoe,  is  piskey-led  in  Treville  Cliffs,  and, 
after  wandering  by  underground  ways,  comes 
to  a  pleasant  land.  Here  he  sees  people 
engaged  in  "hurling,"  and  is  forbidden  to 
join  them,  by  a  woman  who  is  kept  prisoner 
there  for  trespassing  on  fairy  ground. 

She  leads  him  to  the  upper  world,  and, 
passing  through  a  cave,  he  sees  the  village 
of  Nanjizel  before  him.  He  slept  for  a  week 
afterwards,  and  died  from  drinking. 

In  the  neighbourhood  II  of  the  famous  Ben 
Bulbin  in  Ireland,  "there  are  long  caverns 
which  no  man  has  ever  dared  to  penetrate 
to  the  end,  and  even  dogs,  it  is  said,  have 
been  put  in  them  never  to  emerge,  or  else  to 
come  out  miles  away." 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  stories  might 
seem  to  have  their  origin  in  exaggeration,  or 
in  the  awe  and  wonder  inculcated  by  the 
strange  contents  of  our  great  caves  ;  but  many 
are  stamped  for  ever  with  mystery,  and  at 
the  back  of  that  mystery  is  the  same  belief 
that  interprets  for  us  the  more  advanced  cave 
stories  of  the  sleepers. 

*  The  Book  of  Exmoor,  by  F.  J.  Snell. 

t  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  in  Macmillan' s  Maga- 
zine. 

X  "A  Visit  to  Hinba,"  Corjifiill  Magazine,  vol.  xli. 
See  also  the  legend  of  that  Piper  of  Hamelin  who 
entered  the  Koppelberg,  playing  pipes,  and  followed 
by  children.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Odin,  who  is 
a  sleeper  in  Odenburg,  was  identified  with  him. 
(Guerber,  Myths  of  the  Norsemen.) 

§  Bottrell. 

II  Fairy -Faith  in  Celtic  Countries,  by  W.  Y. 
Evans  Wentz,  p.  45. 


Chief  among  these  are  the  stories  of 
Herla,  Arthur,  and  Holger  Dansk,  for  our 
purpose. 

Walter  Map  speaks  of  the  mythical  British 
king,  Herla,  and  his  friendship  for  the  pigmy 
king,  who,  judging  by  his  appearance,  had 
much  in  common  with  a  Cornish  piskey. 
Herla  went  to  the  pigmy's  home  by  way 
of  a  cave,  and  after  a  seemingly  short 
time,  emerged  to  find  that  he  had  been 
absent  for  more  than  200  years,  and  was 
unknown. 

Arthur  sleeps  beneath  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
in  Yorkshire,  or  else  with  Guenever  beneath 
Sewingshields  Castle,  where  he  was  seen. 
Again,  he  sleeps  in  the  Eildon  Hills,  beneath 
Craig-y-Dinas,  or  in  a  cave  of  Snowdon, 
awaiting  the  day  when  he  shall  awake  for 
ever,  and  come  forth. 

Holger  Dansk  is  in  the  vaults  of  Elsinore, 
his  great  beard  grown  over  and  around  a 
marble  table.     As  Ogier  he  is  in  Avalon. 

Woden  sleeps  in  the  Odenburg. 

These  cave  stories  are  no  nature  myths  of 
the  winter-sleep  of  the  Sun,  and  his  arising. 
"In  Ireland,"  said  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  "this 
world  and  the  world  we  go  to  are  not  far 
apart."  And  that  is  true,  not  only  in  Ireland. 
Malory*  says,  with  double  meaning,  of 
Arthur's  sleep  in  Avalon,  that  "here  in 
this  world  he  changed  his  life." 

To  the  mind  Hellenic  and  the  mind 
Celtic,  also  in  partt  to  the  Teutonic  and 
the  Norse  mind,  the  cave  was  the  great 
entrance  to  "  the  world  we  go  to." 

This  world  is  an  intermediate  "  state,"  as 
it  were,  between  death  and  rebirth,  practi- 
cally identical  with  fairyland.  In  its  Christian 
form  it  is  that  "  hell "  from  which  Christ  was 
arisen  when  He  was  seen  by  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  might  not  be  touched  till  He 
was  ascended  to  the  Father.  J 

There  is  always  a  returning  from  this  other 
world,  Avalon,  the  "  Land  of  Apples,"  to 
which  a  silver  branch  of  apples  is  the  pass- 
port. § 

Those  also  who  become  inhabitants  of  the 

*  Morte  (f  Arthur,  book  xxi.,  chap.  vii. 

f  Niflheim. 

%  See  Fairy-Faith  in  Celtic  Countries,  p.  296. 

§  IliiJ.,  p.  340.  See  also  Arthur  in  a  cave  and  yet 
in  Avalon,  and  Holger  Dansk  in  Elsinore  and  yet  in 
Avalon. 
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Otherworld  in  life,  and  those  who  were  not 
there  till  after  death,  both  can  appear  at  will 
on  the  earth,  in  their  own  bodies,  as  inhab- 
itants of  the  Otherworld.  But  frequently 
they  are  not  recognized ;  there  is  something 
peculiar  about  their  appearance.  This  was 
the  case  with  Herla  :  he  "  was  unknown." 
Christ  appeared  four  times  (John  xx.  and 
xxi.),  and  out  of  these  four  times  He  was 
recognized  twice.  St.  Mark  mentions  a  fifth 
appearance  (Mark  xvi.) :  "  He  appeared  in 
another  form  unto  two  of  them." 

Those  who  are  "taken"  to  the  Other- 
world  when  alive  remain  for  ever  young,  but 
their  visits  to  earth  necessitate  a  certain 
"taboo  "  for  the  protection  of  this  youthful- 
ness,  or  they  age*  or  crumble  to  dust.f 
They  are  tabooed  to  touch  earth  with  their 
feet,  or  to  be  touched  by  men.  Perhaps  the 
"  touch  "  taboo  of  the  Tylwyth  Teg  women 
who  marry  mortals  has  the  same  cause  for 
its  origin. 

Many  return  from  the  Otherworld  to 
visit  their  old  haunts  I  or  to  bid  their  friends 
"  good-bye."  § 

Herla  set  out  from  the  cave  to  seek  some 
unknown  destination  that  would  be  shown 
him  by  a  fairy-dog  leaping  from  the  arms  of 
his  companion  to  the  ground.  Some  say  he 
is  still  seeking  it.  Arthur ||  may  be  seen 
with  men  and  hounds  at  midday  or  in  moon- 
light. Arthur,  Herla,  and  Woden,  also  appear 
as  the  Wild  Hunt.  Odin,  the  mythical  king, 
is  confused  with  the  god  and  his  valkyries ; 
Arthur  the  king  is  confused  v^ith  Arthur  the 
god.  Tregeagle,  who  also  lived  underground 
beneath  Dozmare  Pool,  and  is  the  hunted 
in  the  Cornish  Wild  Hunt,  was,  too,  in  all 
probability,  once  a  god  or  godlike. 

Many  of  the  dead  return  to  "  take  "  the 
living,11  as  Odin  does,  or  give  warning  of 
death  and  danger,  as  does  the  spirit  of 
Pendeen  Vow.*"  The  fairies  who  "take" 
are  themselves  the  dead.  The  bean-sidhe 
of  Irish  famihes  is  always  a  dead  ancestress. 
To  this  day,  some  dead  member  of  a  family 

*  Ossian. 

t  Herla's  companions.      Vingoe   is   forbidden   to 
marry  for  three  years  after  his  release. 
J  Ossian,  and  many  modern  apparitions. 
§  Laeghaire,  Fairy-Faith  in  Celtic  Countries. 
II  Gervase  of  Tilbury. 

IT  See  note  above,  Odin  as  the  Piper  of  Hamelin. 
**  See  the  cave  stories  of  Cornwall. 


reappears  in  countless  ghost  stories  to 
give  death  warning  to  a  living  member. 
The  piskey-led,  maybe,  have  chanced  upon 
the  borderland  of  this  world  in  their 
wanderings. 

And  now  the  lesser  cave  stories  of  hairless 
dogs  come  into  strange  prominence.  We 
may  be  sure,  when  we  remember  whence 
these  caverns  lead,  and  the  nature  of  their 
inhabitants,  that  the  people,  who  probably 
with  purpose  gently  propelled  dogs  into  the 
caves,  would  be  the  last  to  believe  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  said  caves  as  the  cause  of 
the  hairless  and  mangled  condition  of  the 
dogs  when  they  emerged — if  they  emerged 
at  all. 

Fairies  and  the  dead  feel  both  anger  and 
hunger. 

The  whole  world  knows  it,  and  has  pro- 
pitiated them  accordingly. 

This,  then,  is  the  land  to  which  those 
caves  lead,  that  are  invested  to  this  day  with 
awfulness  for  us. 

Hence,  also,  the  importance  of  those 
"  simple  "  cave  tales  that  are  about  our  very 
doors. 


':^^mBM 


^f)t  3ntiquarp'0  Botz-lBook. 


ANOTHER  PACKHORSE  BRIDGE. 

PACKHORSE  bridge  in  Bleasdale, 
Lancashire,  was  described  and  illus- 
trated in  the  Antiquary  for  Novem- 
ber last.  There  is  another  one  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village  of  Charwelton  in 
Northamptonshire  as  you  approach  it  from 
the  railway  station.  It  is  over  the  River 
Cherwell,  which  is  here  but  a  small  stream, 
at  about  half  a  mile  from  its  source.  The 
river  gives  the  village  its  name,  though  there 
is  a  slight  difference  in  the  spelling,  the 
village  having  conformed  to  the  more  modern 
way  of  representing  the  pronunciation  which 
is  given  to  the  first  vowel  in  the  name  Cher- 
well.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  the  people 
of  the  place  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
village  "Charlton,"  but  since  the  advent  of 
the  railway  the  name  is  now  often  pronounced 
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just  as  it  is  spelt.  The  same  holds  true  of 
Daventry  in  the  same  county. 

The  highroad  runs  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  bridge  and  close  up  to  it,  so  much  so 
that  the  wall  and  arches  of  the  bridge  on  this 
side  form  the  boundary  of  the  road,  and  the 
stream  passes  under  it  by  a  culvert. 

The  dimensions  of  the  bridge  are  as  fol- 
lows :  length,  32  feet ;  width  of  roadway, 
excluding  parapets,  5  feet ;  height  of  arches 
(of  which  there  are  two),  6^  feet ;  width  of 
arches,  3  J  feet.  There  are  sloped  approaches 
to  the  bridge  at  each  end,  with  retaining  walls, 
20  feet  in  length.  The  walls  of  the  bridge, 
which    is    built    throughout   of    stone,    are 


3t  tfte  ^ign  of  m  ©ttil. 


Bookmen  should  subscribe  to 
the  Bodleian  Quarterly  Record, 
which  is  issued  by  the  staff  of 
the  famous  library  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Curators  at  the 
modest  price  of  6d.,  or  2s.  4d. 
post  free  for  a  year.  I  have 
been  looking  through  the  first 
four  numbers  (April,  19 14,  to 
January,  191 5),  the  contents 
of  which  are  arranged  in  three  divisions — 
(i)  Notes  and  News  ;  (2)  A  Selected  List  of 


Ji^i]   .  UyL+ 


15  inches  thick.  As  in  the  Lancashire 
example,  the  parapets  are  low,  being  only 
18  inches  in  height  from  the  roadway.  A 
rough  sketch  of  the  bridge  is  enclosed.  It 
was  difficult  to  get  any  good  view  of  it,  and 
none  from  the  other  side  which  would  in- 
clude the  stream,  visible  though  it  is  on  that 
side. 

J.  Penry  Lewis. 


Accessions ;  and  (3)  Documents  and  Records. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  third  may  develop  in 
time  into  a  valuable  documentary  series. 
Certainly  this  ^^ty/*^ deserves  support.  Each 
number  is  full  of  interesting  matter. 

4^^  ^*  <^^ 

As  an  example  of  the  paragraphs  in  "  Notes 
and  News,"  I  take  the  following  from  No.  4 
of  the  Record :  "  Those  strange  documents 
called  Ostraca — Egyptian  potsherds  bearing 
receipts,  lists  of  taxes,  short  agreements  and 
the  like,  in  Greek,  Demotic,  or  Coptic — 
appear  to  be  limited  in  number,  and  to  come 
from  a  few  definite  sites  in  Egypt.  Thanks 
to  previous  donations,  especially  from  Mr. 
J.  Grafton  Milne,  the  Bodleian  has  already 
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possessed  about  450  specimens ;  but  a  recent 
benefaction  from  Professor  Sayce  of  about 
3,000  more,  the  result  of  many  years  of 
residence  in  Egypt,  makes  the  Bodleian 
collection  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
donor  writes  that  most  of  the  ostraca  are  in 
Greek,  but  some  in  Demotic,  in  Demotic 
and  Greek,  in  Coptic,  and  in  Arabic :  these 
latter  are  rare.  The  collection  contains  the 
only  ostraca  found  at  El-Kab,  Gebelen,  and 
Kom  Oinbo,  with  a  few  from  Elephantine. 
The  majority  are  the  receipts  of  the  tax- 
gatherers  and  other  ofificials  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  ages  of  Egypt,  and  are  conse- 
quently of  high  importance  for  the  study  of 
the  social  and  economic  conditions,  as  well 
as  of  the  chronology  of  the  country,  during 
that  period.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  ostraca  used  by  Wilcken  for  his  economic 
history  of  Egypt  in  the  Graeco-Roman  Age 
are  about  200  of  the  Sayce  collection,  which 
also  contains  letters,  indifferent  verses,  horo- 
scopes, and  extracts  from  classical  writers 
and  (Coptic)  sermons.  Every  ordinary 
ostracon  is  accurately  dated,  and  the  philo- 
logical value  of  the  bilingual  Greek  and 
Demotic  specimens  need  not  be  pointed  out. 
A  good  many  of  the  Coptic  ostraca,  and 
some  of  the  Demotic,  are  already  known  to 
scholars,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
200  mentioned  above,  none  of  the  Greek 
have  been  as  yet  published.  The  thanks  of 
the  University  were  conveyed  to  Professor 
Sayce  by  Decree  of  Convocation  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1914." 

f3^  t3^  w* 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Chetham 
Society  held  at  Manchester  on  March  i,  the 
important  work  in  historical  and  antiquarian 
research  of  the  Society  was  enlarged  upon. 
The  report  of  the  council  from  the  sixty- 
ninth  to  seventy-second  year  stated  that 
since  the  last  report  three  volumes  had  been 
issued  to  the  members.  Another  volume  of 
Chetham  miscellanies  was  in  preparation,  of 
which  two  portions  have  been  printed — 
namely,  documents  relating  to  the  plague  in 
Manchester  in  1605,  and  a  survey  of  the 
Manor  of  Penwortham,  1570.  It  was  hoped 
to  include  in  the  publications  of  the  Society 
at  an  early  date  further  instalments  of  the 
materials  connected  with  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster    records    in    the   Public   Record 


Office,  as  well  as  early  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  wills  at  Somerset  House,  and 
Chester  ecclesiastical  disciplinary  documents 
prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

i^*  ^^  w^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcestershire 
Historical  Society  was  held  at  Worcester  on 
February  27.  The  membership,  it  was  re- 
ported, was  137.  The  continual  decline  in 
the  number  of  members  had  been  accom- 
panied by  lessened  income.  A  scheme  was 
started  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  for 
opening  an  exhibition  of  historical  documents 
and  other  objects,  but  the  war  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  the  Society  had  to  be  content  with 
the  completion  of  Prior  More's  Journal. 

Mr.  Harvey  Bloom  had  discovered  in 
St.  Swithin's  Church,  Worcester,  another 
chest  full  of  ancient  documents,  which  should 
prove  a  valuable  mine  for  a  future  volume  of 
collectanea.  The  editor  (Mr.  Sidney  Graves 
Hamilton;  reported  that,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  his  eyesight,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the 
editorship,  which  he  had  held  for  six  years. 

^*  t5^  tS^ 

Two  new  volumes  will  shortly  be  added  to 
the  "  Chats  "  series,  published  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin — viz.,  C/iafs  on  Old  Silver,  by  Arthur 
Hayden,  and  Chats  on  Japatiese  Colour-Prints, 
by  Charles  D.  Ficke. 

t^*  c^*  ^^ 

The  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Russell  Hillen,  of 
King's  Lynn,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Norwich 
Public  Library  the  sum  of  ;^5oo,  and  the 
same  amount  to  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum, 
for  the  advancement  of  archaeology,  etc.,  on 
condition  that  the  name  of  Hillen  be  per- 
manently associated  with  the  usage  of  these 
moneys.  This  condition  the  testatrix  im- 
posed in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Mr. 
Henry  James  Hillen,  "  who  at  all  times  had 
the  interest  of  these  institutions  very  much 
at  heart."  Mr.  Henry  James  Hillen,  who 
was  a  native  of  King's  Lynn,  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1910.  He  was  a  retired  schoolmaster, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to  local 
historical  and  archaeological  research.  In 
1907  he  published  his  monumental  History 
of  the  Borough  of  King's  Lymi,  in  two  volumes, 
which  will  remain  for  many  years  to  come 
the  standard  history  of  King's  Lynn.  He 
also  published  several  brochures  on  local 
history,  and  he  was  an  occasional  contributor 
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to  the  Antiquary,  and  a  frequent  writer  in 
local  newspapers.  When  getting  data  for  his 
History  of  the  Borough  of  King's  Lynn,  Mr. 
Hillen  made  considerable  use  of  the  very 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  literature 
relating  to  Norfolk  and  Norwich  at  the 
Norwich  Public  Library,  and  this  bequest 
will  enable  the  Public  Library  Committee  to 
augment  the  collection  considerably  and  to 
render  it  still  more  valuable.  The  select 
bibliography  which  was  published  under  the 
title  Guide  to  the  Study  of  N'orivich  (published 
at  the  nominal  price  of  one  penny)  gave 
some  indication  of  the  extensiveness  of  this 
important  local  collection. 

t^*  «2*  «^* 

I  note  with  much  regret  the  death,  in 
February  last,  at  an  advanced  age,  of  Mr. 
C.  VV.  Dymond,  F.S.A.,  a  valued  occasional 
contributor  to  the  Antiguary.  Mr.  Dymond, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  latterly  led  a  retired  life,  belonged  to 
the  Prehistoric  Society  of  France  and  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  as  well  as 
the  English  Society.  The  very  large  gather- 
ing of  friends  at  his  funeral  at  the  Meeting 
House,  Colthouse,  on  February  ii,  bore 
witness  to  his  life  of  usefulness  and  love  for 
all  that  is  good  and  right. 

4^^  tS^  *5^ 

Geologists  and  archaeologists  alike  will  have 
heard  with  much  regret  of  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor James  Geikie  in  Edinburgh  on  March  i, 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  His  book  on  The 
Great  Ice  Age,  1874,  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  geological  authorities.  Among  his 
subsequent  publications  were  Prehistoric 
Etirope,  i88r,  Fragjnents  of  Earth- Lore, 
1892,  Earth  Sculpture,  1898,  and  Structural 
and  Field  Geology,  1905. 

f^"  ^^  <^^ 

Several  Record  Societies  have  been  holding 
their  annual  meetings  lately.  That  of  the 
Sussex  Record  Society  was  held  at  Lewes  on 
February  10,  Mr.  W.  C.  Renshaw,  K.C., 
presiding.  The  report  presented  by  the 
council  showed  continued  progress  during 
1 91 4.  Vol.  xix.  was  issued  during  the  year, 
and  consisted  of  references  to  Sussex  manors 
and  advowsons,  etc.,  recorded  in  the  Feet  of 
Fines  from  Henry  VHL  to  William  IV., 
edited  by  Mr.  E.  H.  W.  Dunkin,  F.S.A. 
Vol.  XX.,  on  the  same  subject,  will  be  issued 


to  members  for  1915.  For  the  year  1916 
Mr.  Salzmann,  F.S.A.,  is  preparing  a  volume 
of  Sussex  Fines  in  continuation  of  his  former 
volumes  from  the  same  records.  They  will 
cover  the  period  from  Edward  If.  to 
Henry  VII.  inclusive.  The  publication  of 
parish  registers,  as  extra  volumes,  is  being 
continued. 

t^^  t^^  t^* 

The  council  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Record  Society,  in  their  ninth  annual  report, 
mention  that  parts  v.  and  vi.  of  the  Register 
of  Colyton,  which  form  an  extra  series,  have 
been  issued.  A  further  instalment  of  the 
Bishop's  transcripts  of  Cornish  Parish  Regis- 
ters has  been  received  and  copied,  and  a  con- 
tinuation volume  of  the  Episcopal  Registers 
of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  is  on  the  eve  of 
publication.  In  191 1  a  suggestion  was  made 
by  the  Somerset  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society  that  the  Society  should  join 
forces  with  them  in  an  endeavour  to  tran- 
scribe and  publish  an  important  West- 
Country  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Reginald  Pole-Carew  at  Anthony.  Sir  Henry 
Maxwell  Lyte  became  interested  in  the 
manuscript,  and  arranged  with  Sir  Reginald 
Pole-Carew  for  it  to  be  deposited  at  the 
Public  Record  Office.  The  Society  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Somerset  Society 
whereby  the  two  Societies  should  share  the 
cost  of  having  the  manuscript  transcribed. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  special  fund 
should  be  raised,  but  so  far  no  decision  has 
been  come  to. 

t^*  t^*  <^* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Record 
Society  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  February  15, 
Sir  James  Balfour  Paul  presiding.  The 
report  presented  and  adopted  showed  that 
continuations  of  several  parish  registers  had 
been  issued  to  members  during  the  year. 
In  addition.  Sir  Norman  Lament,  Bt.,  had 
presented  to  each  subscriber  to  the  Society 
an  Inventory  of  the  Latnont  Writs.  Various 
prospective  publications  were  announced, 
but  an  increase  in  membership  is  badly 
needed. 
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[  PVe  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.'] 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
The  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaaological 
and  Natural  History  Society,  recently  issued  to 
members,  contain  these  papers :  "  William  Cart- 
wright,  Nonjuring  Bishop,  and  his  Chronological 
History  of  Shrewsbury,"  by  the  late  William  Phillips  ; 
"The  Mayors  of  Shrewsbury,"  by  the  late  Joseph 
Morris;  "The  History  of  Knockin,"  by  the  late 
Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway,  edited  by  Miss  Auden  ;  "The 
Earliest  Book  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  Shrews- 
bury," edited  by  Miss  Pope;  "The  Sequestration 
Papers  of  Sir  Thomas  Wolryche  of  Dudmaston,  and 
of  Sir  Thomas  Whitmore  ot  Apley,"  both  edited  by 
the  Rev.  W,  G.  D.  Fletcher ;  "  The  Famdy  of 
Wolley  of  Wood  Hall,"  by  H.  E.  Forrest ;  and  "  The 
True  Story  of  the  Marriage  of  *  The  Lord  of  Burleigh  ' 
and  Sarah  Hoggins,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher. 
This  paper  has  a  number  of  original  documents  in  an 
Appendix,  which  set  at  rest  the  many  garbled  versions 
of  Lord  Exeter's  marriage  to  the  "  Peasant  Countess," 
including  undoubted  errors  in  Tennyson's  beautiful 
ballad.  Amongst  shorter  papers  are  "  John  Oakeley's 
Notes  on  Lydham,"  by  Dr.  R.  James;  "A  Roll  of 
a  Forest  Court  of  Hogstow  Forest,  1521,"  by  T.  E. 
Pickering  ;  "AThirteenih-Century  Whetmore  Charter 
of  Hugh  de  Donvile,"  by  Dr.  R.  James  ;  and  "Addi- 
tional Notes  on  the  Family  of  Hoggins,"  by  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  D.  Fletcher.  From  the  Public  Records  there 
are  "Shropshire  Feet  of  Fines,  1218-1248,"  and 
"Institutions  of  Shropshire  Incumbents,  16341704." 
Thirteen  short  papers  find  a  place  under  the  heading 
"Miscellanea";  and  an  excellent  Index  completes 
the  volume. 

^  ^  -O^ 

The  Shropshire  Parish  Register  Society  has  issued 
during  the  past  year  the  registers  of  Badger,  Ludlow, 
Neen  Sollars,  Oswestry,  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury 
(1741-1781),  and  Willey.  During  the  seventeen 
years  of  the  Society's  existence,  one  hundred  parish 
registers,  from  their  commencement  to  1812,  have 
been  issued ;  also  six  Roman  Catholic  registers  and 
ten  Nonconformist  registers.  Thirty-four  volumes 
have  been  completed.  The  annual  meeting  was 
postponed  this  year  on  account  of  the  war.  The 
number  of  subscribing  members  is  only  143  ;  but 
large  and  generous  gifts  towards  the  printing  of 
particular  registers  have  helped  the  Society  to  issue 
so  great  a  quantity  of  printed  matter. 
*o^  -^  ^ 
The  Proceedings  of  the  Geologists'  Association, 
vol.  xxvi.,  part  i.,  is  mainly  devoted  to  well-illus- 
trated and  carefully  written  descriptions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's excursions  from  April  to  August,  1914  ;  but 
the  feature  of  the  publication  is  an  important  and 
able  article  by  Mr.  Reginald  A.  Smith,  F.S.A.,  on 
"Prehistoric  Problems  in  Geology."  The  archre- 
ologist  who  takes  his  subject  seriously  will  give  this 
article  most  careful  perusal.  In  his  opening  para- 
graph Mr.  Smith  says  :  "  At  a  time  when  every  study 


is  becoming  more  specialized,  the  need  of  expert 
committees  to  consider  the  more  important  problems 
in  any  science  becomes  increasingly  acute  ;  and, 
whether  a  science  or  not,  prehistory  has  as  many 
problems  as  any  other  study  of  man  and  his  works. 
Help  is  specially  needed  from  the  geological  side. 
.  .  .  With  a  field  as  good  as  any,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  confirming  or  correcting  many  current  views 
that  cannot  be  established  without  fresh  and  in- 
dependent evidence  ;  and  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  archaeologist  and  geologist  alike  are  here 
enumerated,  not  with  a  view  to  introducing  ready- 
made  solutions  so  much  as  to  concentrate  the  atten- 
tion of  both  sides  on  points  that  will  have  to  be 
cleared  up  sooner  or  later,  and  at  present  obscure 
our  notions  of  prehistoric  man." 

These  problems  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
deposition  of  the  early  gravels,  and  the  bearing  which 
the  various  types  of  implement  found  in  them  have 
upon  the  periods  of  their  deposition.  Mr.  Smith's 
record  of  a  Hint  implement  of  the  St.  Acheul  type  in 
the  raised  beach  which  lies  below  the  Coombe  Rock 
at  Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  must  have  proved  a 
surprise.  Equally  interesting  is  the  announcement 
that  a  flint  implement  of  the  Chelles  type  has  been 
obtained  near  the  Loch  of  Harray,  in  the  Orkneys, 
and  that  flints  of  the  same  type  occur  in  Southern 
Norway. 

^>^  ^  ^ 

Lovers  of  Hawthorne  will  turn  with  interest  to  the 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Friends  Historical 
Society  (vol.  xii.,  No.  i),  on  "  Real  People  of  '  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables.'"  Only  two  of  the 
"real  people"  are  dealt  with — Colonel  Pyncheon, 
whose  prototype  in  all  probability  was  the  novelist's 
own  great-grandfather,  the  persecuting  magistrate, 
Colonel  John  Hathorne  (died  1717)  ;  and  Matthew 
Maule,  whose  prototype  may  be  Thomas  Maule,  the 
Quaker  merchant  of  Salem.  Facsimiles  are  given  of 
the  title-pages  of  two  of  Maule's  publications.  The 
other  contents  include  notes  on  "Old  Glasgow  Meet- 
ing-Houses,"  and  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Mercy 
Ransom,  an  eighteenth-century  Friend,  besides  a 
great  variety  of  notes  and  anecdotes  illustrating  early 
and  later  Quaker  history  and  biography. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  new  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society  (No.  Ixvi. — Cambridge  :  Deighton, 
Bell  and  Co.  ;  price  7.'5,  6d.  net)  covers  the  period 
October,  1913,  to  May,  1914.  It  contains  three  papers 
of  considerable  interest.  In  the  first  Dr.  W.  M. 
Fletcher  describes,  with  a  coloured  plate,  some 
"  More  Old  Playing-Cards  found  in  Cambridge." 
In  an  earlier  paper  Dr.  Fletcher  described  some 
Elizabethan  or  early  seventeenth-century  playing-cards 
found  during  repairs  to  a  staircase  in  the  Great 
Court  of  Trinity  College.  Now  he  describes  twenty- 
four  cards  which  were  found,  whole  or  fragmentary, 
during  the  recent  internal  repair  of  the  south  range 
of  the  Great  Court,  built  from  1594  to  1597  ;  and 
fifteen  cards  found  upon  the  demolition  of  an  old 
house  in  Cambridge.  Dr.  Fletcher  shows  that  most 
of  the  cards  from  the  Great  Court  of  Trinity  College 
support  the  view  he  expressed  in  his  former  commu- 
nication,   that  the  cards  were  of  Norman   (Rouen) 
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design.  A  few  of  those  described  are  of  eighteenth 
or  early  nineteenth  century  date.  The  second  paper 
is  an  elaborate  study  of  "  Flints,"  by  Professor 
McKenny  Hughes.  This  discussion  of  the  formation, 
fracture  and  weathering  of  flints,  of  forgeries,  of 
Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  implements,  of "  Eoliths," 
and  of  sundry  other  aspects  of  the  subject,  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  geologists  and  arch  geologists 
alike.  The  third  paper,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Brindley,  is 
a  freely  illustrated  description  of,  and  comment  on, 
"Ships  in  the  Cambridge  'Life  of  the  Confessor'  " 
— a  work  of  rina  1245,  written  in  Norman- French, 
and  dedicated  to  Eleanor  of  Provence,  Queen  of 
King  Henry  HI.  Ten  of  the  beautiful  miniatures 
illustrate  ships  and  boats.  The  reproductions  are  of 
great  interest,  but  would  have  been  more  intelligible 
on  a  larger  scale. 

^>^  ^  ^ 

The  new  issue,  dated  January,  1915,  of  \he /ournal 
of  Egypiian  Archaology  is  part  i.  of  vol.  ii.  (Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  37,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.  ; 
price  6s.  net).  It  opens  with  a  short  but  striking 
article  on  "Cleopatra  VI.,"  by  Professor  Mahaffy, 
which  contains  some  fresh  and  arresting  suggestions 
regarding  the  famous  Queen's  character  and  develop 
ment.  Mr.  F.  LI.  Griffith  next  describes,  under  the 
title  "A  New  Monument  from  Coptos,"  a  fine 
example  of  Egyptian  limestone  sculpture  which  has 
lately  come  into  the  possession  of  Miss  Nina  F. 
Layard,  of  Ipswich.  The  article  is  illustrated  by 
three  plates.  Mr.  T.  Eric  Peet  describes,  with  a 
plate,  some  mud  ba'ls  with  curious  impressed  designs, 
found  in  the  sand  filling  of  a  small  mastaba  in  an 
Abydos  cemetery.  Similar  balls  have  been  found 
elsewhere  in  like  surroundings,  so  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  connected  with  burial  rites,  and  Mr.  Peet 
conjectures  that  they  had  some  magical  significance. 
In  "An  Ancient  Egyptian  Funeral  Ceremony,"  Mr. 
A.  E.  P.  B.  Weigall  gives  illustrations  of  the  cruel 
practice  of  amputating  a  leg  from  a  living  bull  calf 
during  a  funeral.  The  part  also  contains  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Edward 
Russell  Ayrton,  with  a  fine  portrait  and  other  illus- 
trations ;  "Bibliography  of  1913-14:  Christian 
Egypt  "  ;  with  Notes  and  News,  Reviews,  etc. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.  —  February  11.  —  Sir 
Arthur  Evans,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Frank  Lambert  read  a  paper  on  "Recent 
Roman  Discoveries  in  London." 

The  first  section  of  the  paper  treated  with  un- 
published drawings  of  the  extensive  Roman  walls 
found  on  the  site  of  LeadenhaU  Market  in  i88o-8r, 
and  rediscovered  in  part  in  1905.  It  was  suggested 
in  18S1  that  these  belonged  to  the  basilica  of 
Londinium.  In  spite  of  indications  of  an  eastern 
apse,  this  was  hardly  possible.  (During  subsequent 
discussion  Mr.  J.  P.  Bushe-Fox  suggested  that  the 
remains  might  have  formed  part  of  a  bath  building.) 

The  destruction  of  the  old  General  Post  Office  in 
1913  disclosed  a  large  series  of  Roman  rubbish-pits. 
In  1914  the  bottoms  of  these  were  carefully  exca- 


vated, at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Philip  Norman,  with 
funds  supplied  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company.  The  dates  of  the  pits  were  found 
to  cover  a  period  from  A.D.  50  to  A.D.  200,  though 
the  majority  belonged  to  the  first  century.  Four  pits 
contained  objects  of  both  the  first  and  fourth  centuries. 
The  more  unusual  finds  included  a  gold  ring,  a  Jewish 
coin  of  the  Second  Revolt  (a.d.  1 32- 135),  and  the  debris 
of  a  house  destroyed  by  fire,  showing  clear  traces  of 
wattle-and-daub  construction.  By  the  association  of 
undatable  with  datable  pottery,  much  useful  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  about  Roman  coarse  wares. 

Portions  of  five  iarge  pits  were  found  in  the  summer 
of  1914  on  the  site  of  3-6,  King  William  Street. 
These  dated  entirely  from  the  first  century,  and  pro- 
duced some  of  the  best  early  "  Samian  "  and  coarse 
Roman  pottery  found  in  London. 

The  last  section  of  the  paper  showed  the  gradual 
growth  of  Roman  London,  by  the  areas  of  distribu- 
tion covered  by  (i)  coins  of  Claudius  and  earlier — in 
the  eastern  angle  of  the  Walbrook  and  the  Thames, 
with  a  few  on  St.  Paul's  Hill  ;  (2)  the  earlier  pottery 
of  La  Granfesenque,  ending  about  A.D.  90 — consider- 
able expansion,  almost  entirely  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Walbrook  ;  (3)  the  later  pottery  of  La  Gran- 
fesenque, ending  about  a.d.  iio — slight  expansion 
eastwards  ;  (4)  the  pottery  of  Lezoux,  ending  in  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century — expansion  into  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  city. 

The  President  called  attention  to  an  interesting 
discovery  of  a  group  of  coins  of  Valentinian  the  Elder 
and  his  colleagues,  showing  that  the  Roman  mint 
at  London,  which  had  been  closed  since  Constantine, 
was  restored  by  Valentinian  in  A.D.  368.  A  late 
silver  coin  of  Valentinian  was  exhibited,  showing 
in  an  abbreviated  form  the  monetary  stamp  of 
Londinensis  Augusta. — Athenceum,  February  20. 
^  <^  ^ 

Society     of    Antiquaries. — February     18. — Sir 
Arthur  Evans,  President,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  A.  W.  Clapham  read  a  paper  on  the  topography  of 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Tower  Hill.  Tower  Hill  Abbey 
of  St.  Mary  de  Gratiis  was  the  last  of  the  Cistercian 
foiindations  in  England,  and  owed  its  origin  to 
Edward  III.  in  1350.  The  site  of  the  house,  of 
which  no  remains  are  extant,  is  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  known,  but  an  early  Stuart  plan,  preserved 
among  the  Domestic  State  Papers,  enables  the  main 
features  of  the  monastic  building  to  be  clearly  identi- 
fied ;  and  some  building  accounts  of  the  late  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  grant  to  Sir  Arthur  Darcy  at  the 
Dissolution,  add  much  additional  information.  Both 
the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  building  stood  on  the 
open  courts  of  the  present  Royal  Mint,  which  occupies 
the  site  ;  and  there  is  some  hope  that  excavations, 
could  they  be  undertaken,  might  be  productive. 

Sir  Hercules  Read  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Colonel 
Parker,  a  bucket  with  decoration  of  Late  Celtic 
style,  and  a  mediaeval  inscribed  sword.  The  bucket 
is  of  wood,  with  on  one  side  two  overlapping 
plates  of  very  thin  bronze  or  brass  with  embossed 
designs,  clearly  Late  Celtic  in  character,  and  with 
a  loop  handle  of  inadequate  type  formed  of  a 
ribbed  band  of  slightly  thicker  metal.  Although 
at    first    sight    of    Late    Celtic     date,    the   bucket 
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appears,  on  examination,  to  be  almost  certainly 
a  comparatively  moriern  forgery.  The  embossed 
ornament,  while  clearly  founded  on  a  Late  Celtic 
model,  has  none  of  the  originality  and  charm  of 
outline  that  constitute  the  great  attraction  of  work 
of  that  period,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  the  bronze  plates  have  been  made  by  a  more 
or  less  skilful  forger  and  affixed  to  an  old  bucket 
that  happened  to  be  at  hand. 

The  sword  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Ouse 
opposite  Cawood  Castle,  Yorks.  It  is  37^  inches 
long,  with  a  broad  double-edged  blade,  having  a 
channel  on  either  face  in  which  a  band  of  letters 
has  been  inlaid  in  white  metal.  The  quillons  are 
bent  downwards  and  curved  so  as  to  form  nearly 
a  semicircle.  The  tang  is  broad  and  flat,  and  the 
pommel  rounded  beneath  and  pyramidal  above,  of 
a  type  familiar  on  swords  of  the  Viking  period.  The 
sword  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
temporary date  of  all  the  parts,  it  would  seem  that 
it  is  an  example  in  which  the  actual  type  of  Viking 
pommel  has  survived  for  two  or  three  centuries  with 
no  change,  while  the  quillons  have  followed  the 
fashion  of  the  time  when  the  sword  was  actually 
made. 

Sir  Hercules  Read  also  exhibited  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  sword  and  sheath  of  La  Tene  type  found  at 
Berne. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Webb  exhibited  a  fragment  of  an 
enamelled  sixteenth-century  terra  cotta  tile  from  the 
infirmary  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smith- 
field,  and  a  small  coloured  fragment  of  a  fourteenth- 
century  canopy  recently  discovered  in  the  church  of 
the  same  monastery. — Aiheticeum,  February  27. 

"^  ^  ^ 

Society  ok  Antiquaries.  —  February  25. — Sir 
Arthur  Evans,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  Thurlow  Leeds  read  a  paper  on  "Further 
Excavations  in  the  Round  Barrows  at  Eyebury,  near 
Peterborough."  The  paper  reported  the  excavations 
carried  out  from  191 2  to  1914  in  the  two  remaining 
tumuli  of  the  group  to  which  belonged  the  tumulus 
excavated  in  1911-12.  In  the  first  of  the  recently 
excavated  burrows  were  found  four  interments,  one 
accompanied  by  a  food  vessel  of  a  well-known  York- 
shire type,  while  in  the  second  tumulus  an  interesting 
method  of  cremation  was  observed.  The  evidence, 
though  somewhat  meagre,  tended  to  confirm  the  Early 
Bronze  Age  date  suggested  for  the  tumulus  excavated 
in  1911-12. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Hall  and  Mr.  H.  Burchardt  drew  at- 
tention to  a  bronze  sword  of  Shardana  type  found  in 
Philistia,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  type 
was  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  K.c.  as  carried  by  the  .Shardana,  a 
Mediterranean  tribe,  and  by  the  Philistines.  No 
actual  example  had  previously  been  known. — 
Athenauni,  March  6. 

.^  <^  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Arch^ological 
Institute  on  March  3,  Sir  H.  Howorth  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Druce  read  a  paper,  with  lantern  illustra- 
tions, on  "The  Sciapus  and  Other  Abnormal  Human 
Forms  in  English  Church  Carvings."  He  suggested 
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that  these  strange  malformations  were  derived  from 
illuminated  manuscripts.  The  "Sciapu.s"  is  the 
"shadow  foot."  Mr.  Druce  referred  to  the  example 
carved  on  a  bench-end  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
church  at  Dennington,  Suffolk.  This  shows  a  man 
lying  on  his  back,  supporting  his  head  on  his  right 
hand,  while  his  feet,  of  grotesquely  exaggerated  size, 
are  brought  over  him  so  as  to  form  a  covering.  The 
Sciapodes  were  a  fabulous  people  of  Libya  "  with 
immense  feet,  which  they  used  as  sunshades." 

•^  "^  ^^ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland  was  held  on  March  8,  the  Hon.  John 
Abercromby,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

In  a  paper  on  "Some  Recent  Discoveries  in  St. 
Andrews,"  Dr.  D.  Hay  Fleming  dealt  with  several 
discoveries  in  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  one  of 
which,  he  said,  confirmed  the  belief  that  for  a  time 
the  nave  was  at  least  two  bays  longer  than  it  now  is, 
and  proved  conclusively  that  that  front  did  not  occupy 
the  position  originally  intended  for  the  termination  of 
the  building.  Another  of  the  discoveries  explained 
the  hitherto  very  puzzling  feature  of  the  incompleted 
ragglets  suggestive  of  aWestern  porch  ;  and  also  proved 
that  before  the  west  front  was  partly  reconstructed 
there  had  been  above  the  great  door  an  open  arcade 
lookmg  into  the  interior  of  the  church.  Several  minor 
discoveries  in  the  cathedral  were  also  mentioned, 
notably  a  built  socket-hole,  one  of  the  sides  of  which 
is  formed  of  a  Norman  capital  in  beautifully  fresh 
condition.  He  also  referred  to  a  very  unusual  feature 
which  had  been  noticed  in  the  repointing  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  chapter-house — namely,  a  damp-proof 
course  of  clay  about  a  foot  above  the  present  level  of  the 
ground.  A  most  interesting  discovery  was  a  stone 
effigy  of  a  stonemason,  which  had  been  built  into  the 
Abbey  wall  as  common  rubble,  the  carved  side  being 
turned  towards  the  heart  of  the  wall,  and  the  back  of 
the  plain  slab  exposed  to  the  outside.  The  mason  is 
robed  in  gown  and  hood.  His  head  rests  on  two 
pillows,  the  one  lying  diagonally  above  the  other.  On 
his  right  side  is  a  hammer,  on  his  left  a  square,  and 
his  feet  rest  on  a  mason's  "  mell,"  or  mallet.  Three 
discoveries  related  to  the  Castle,  and  to  that  part  of  it 
known  as  Beaton's  Apartments.  He  said  it  was  now 
certain  that  at  one  time  the  entrance  to  the  castle 
passed  through  that  tower,  and  that  the  outer  slit  of 
a  shot-hole,  looking  towards  the  west,  was  covered 
by  the  present  front  wall. 

The  second  paper,  read  by  Professor  Jehu,  described 
the  excavation  of  two  caves  in  East  Fife  by  himself 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Wace.  The  caves  explored  were 
the  Kinkell  Cave,  near  St.  Andrews,  and  Constantine's 
Cave,  near  Fife  Ness.  Both  occur  in  the  old  sea- 
cliffs  lying  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  2S-feet  raised 
beach.  This  raised  beach  recorded  an  uplift  of  land 
after  the  appearance  of  Neolithic  man  in  Britain. 
The  caves  afforded  evidence  of  human  habitation  in 
Roman  and  early  Christian  times.  The  Kinkell  ^ 
Cave  yielded  pieces  of  Romano-British  ware  and  a 
portion  of  a  sherd  of  terra  sigillata  (Samian  ware). 
A  slab  of  red  sandstone  was  found  buried  in  the  floor 
with  incised  crosses  of  a  peculiar  type,  and  a  figure  of 
a  monk  or  hermit.  Constantine's  Cave  yielded 
fragments    of    Rpmano- British    ware    and    a    great 
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number  of  fragments  of  large  earthenware  Roman 
jars.  Such  jars,  or  amphorae,  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  Spain,  Italy,  l<rance,  or  Africa,  and  were 
carried  over  the  Roman  Empire  filled  with  wine,  oil, 
or  other  Southern  produce.  The  remains  of  a  primitive 
hearth  and  apparatus  for  smelting  ironstone  were 
found  in  situ.  Evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that 
the  whole  front  of  the  cave  was  at  one  time  walled 
and  roofed  in,  probably  to  form  a  chapel.  Many 
crosses  were  found  mcised  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
rocky  walls,  and  associated  with  these  were  rough 
incisions  representing  "Celtic"  animals.  It  was 
clear,  he  said,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  caves 
were  dated,  by  the  pottery,  to  the  Roman  period, 
probably  the  second  century  A.  D.  The  next  inhabita- 
tion belonged  to  the  so-called  "Celtic"  age,  or 
Early  Christian  period,  and  was  evinced  by  the 
crosses  on  the  rocky  walls  and  loose  slab.  This  could 
be  dated  approximately  800  to  1000  a.d.  At  this 
time  the  caves  were  probably  used  as  chapels  or 
hermitages.  The  animal  remains  were  reported  on 
by  Professor  Cossar  Ewart  and  Dr.  Ritchie,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  bones  of  the  Celtic  shorthorn  ox, 
of  the  Turbary  sheep,  wild-boar,  red  and  roe  deer. 
Bones  of  the  grey  seal  and  the  pilot  whale  were  found 
in  Constantine's  Cave,  which  also  yielded  relics 
of  various  birds  and  fish,  as  well  as  a  great  abundance 
of  shellfish.  Some  of  the  bones  and  red-deer  horns 
had  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bone  imple- 
ments, various  types  of  which  were  described. 

The  third  communication,  "The  Most  Ancient 
Bridges  in  Britain,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Harry  R.  G. 
Inglis. 

^  ^  ^ 

Joint  meetings  of  the  Prehistoric  Society  of 
East  Anglia  and  the  Royal  Anthropological 
Institute  were  held  in  London  on  February  23. 
At  the  afternoon  meeting  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  the  programme  was  provided  by  the  East 
Anglian  Society,  with  the  President  (Mr.  J.  Reid 
Moir,  F. R.A.I.)  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  T,  E.  Nuttall,  F.G.S.,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Occurrence  of  Palseoliths  in  North-East  Lancashire," 
in  which  he  said  that  Palaeolithic  man  existed  farther 
north  than  was  generally  supposed.  The  assumed 
absence  of  palaeoliths  in  the  north  must  be  explained 
otherwise  than  by  the  presence  of  an  ice-sheet — 
namely,  by  the  employment  of  materials  other  than 
flint  for  their  manufacture,  the  difficulty  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  preference  of  primitive  man  for 
southern  climates.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
detection,  the  scanty  search,  and  their  probable 
rarity,  non-flint  palaeohths  had  been  found  at  Cress- 
well  Crags  and  other  places,  and  he  described  repre- 
sentative examples,  including  the  hand-drill,  punch 
or  chisel,  and  hammerstone. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Chandler  sent  a  paper  on  "  Implements 
of  Les  Eyzies  Type  from  a  Working  Floor  in  the 
River  Cray  Valley."  The  implements  were  found  at 
the  junction  of  the  alluvium  and  gravel,  about  8  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river  at  North  Cray.  The 
gravel  probably  belonged  to  the  same  terrace  as  that 
found  under  the  Mousterian  biick-earth  at  Crayford. 
He  then  described  a  "scraper-cone"  and  worked- 
angle  flakes,  and  said  the  only  specimen  of  the  former 


in  the  British  Museum  was  from  Les  Eyzies,  and  that 
culture  contained  the  largest  number  of  worked-angle 
flakes.  Some  thousands  of  flakes  were  found  at  North 
Cray  about  ten  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Vansittart, 
who  saw  them  in  situ,  was  able  to  fit  several  hundred 
together  in  groups  of  two  up  to  six  or  more. 

Mr.  Reginald  A.  Smith,  F.S.A.,  described  a  series 
of  ovate  implements  from  gravel  80  feet  above  the 
Thames,  near  Tilehurst,  Berks,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Smith ;  also  an  implement  found  8  feet  deep 
in  gravel,  between  400  and  500  feet  o.d.,  on  Goring 
Heath,  Oxon.,  found  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Wilsher. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Morris  exhibited  a  collection  of  Eoliths 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  and  gave  various 
suggestions  as  to  their  use.  He  pointed  out  the  uni- 
form patination  on  the  worked  surfaces,  the  definite 
axial  line  of  symmetry,  the  intact  cortex  in  the 
portions  where  the  natural  stone  was  of  the  required 
shape,  and  the  fact  that  all  balance  and  finish  was 
made  intelligently. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Peake  described  a  workshop  floor  of 
"Cave"  date  at  Nettlebed,  Oxon.,  exhibited  some 
of  the  implements  found,  including  pygmies,  dos 
abattu  knives,  planes,  borers,  scrapers,  etc ,  and  drew 
comparisons  with  similar  forms  from  the  French 
caves,  some  of  which,  from  the  Madeleine  Cave,  were 
shown.  He  also  exhibited  about  100  implements 
collected  by  Miss  Giassbrook  from  the  surface  at 
Hambleden,  Bucks.  These  included  arrowheads, 
celts,  picks,  prismatic  implements,  scrapers,  discs, 
and  a  series  of  Palaeolithic  date. 

Mr.  H.  Dewey,  F.G.S.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Surface 
Changes  in  North  Kent  in  Palaeolithic  and  Later 
Times." 

Captain  H.  W,  Seton-Karr  exhibited  lantern-slides 
of  implements  found  by  him  in  Somaliland  and  on 
the  Egyptian  plateau. 

^^  «o§  -O^ 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lan- 
cashire AND  Cheshire  held  on  February  25,  Mr. 
Peet,  F.S.A.,  contributed  a  paper  on  the  Molyneux 
Charity  and  Communion  Flagon.  In  order  to  elu- 
cidate his  subject,  Mr.  Peet  had  procured  from  the 
Probate  Registry  at  Chester  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Moly- 
neux's  will,  which  he  read  in  in  extenso.  By  means 
of  plans  and  illustrations,  the  land  originally  pur- 
chased with  the  money,  the  various  changes  by  sale 
and  exchange,  and  the  land  now  owned  by  the 
trustees,  were  clearly  delineated.  The  Communion 
flagon  presented  by  Mrs.  Molyneux  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  by  per- 
mission of  the  Rector  and  churchwardens.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  fine  example  of  the  silversmith's 
art  was  for  many  years  alienated  from  the  church, 
and  was  only  recovered  recently  after  an  absence  of 
T64  years.  Dr.  Nelson,  F.S.A.,  also  showed  an  Irish 
chalice  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

^  ^C  ^' 

A  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland  was  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  23,  Count  Plunkett  presiding.  A  com- 
munication informing  the  Council  of  the  steps  taken 
to  preserve  a  very  interesting  carved  cross  and  other 
objects  at  Annahean,  Co.  Monaghan,  was  received 
from  the  hon.  local  secretary,  Mr,  D.  Carolan  Rusbe. 
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At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  Goddard  H.  Orpen  read 
a  paper  on  the  "  Earldom  of  Ulster,"  being  the  con- 
clusion of  a  series  dealing  with  the  inquisitions  of  1 333. 
A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Buckley  on  "  Early 
Irish  Ornamental  Leatherwork,"  in  which  many 
antique  specimens  were  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern 
slides.  The  specimens  ranged  from  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
included  the  satchel  of  the  Book  of  Armagh  in 
Trinity  College  Library,  and  the  interesting  binding 
of  the  Life  of  St.  Cohimkille  in  the  Franciscan 
Library,  Merchants'  Quay.  This  volume,  a  very  valu- 
able seventeenth-century  manuscript,  formerly  in  the 
Franciscan  Library  at  Louvain,  was  removed  to  Rome 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  was  even- 
tually brought  to  Dublin  in  1872.  Leather  shields, 
showing  some  very  beautiful  interlaced  designs,  were 
also  illustrated. 

^  ^  ^>^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Geologists'  Association 
held  at  University  College,  Gower  Street,  on 
March  5,  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory  lectured  on 
"The  Geology  of  the  Glasgow  District."  The 
lecture  summarized  the  principal  features  in  the 
geology  of  the  Glasgow  district,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  localities  which  can  be  visited  during  the 
Easter  excursion.  It  described  the  general  stratig- 
raphy of  the  district,  its  varied  volcanic  history,  its 
glacial  geology,  the  influence  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture on  the  physiography  of  the  district,  and  of  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  western  coast.  It  also  referred 
to  some  of  the  petrologic  problems  illustrated  by  the 
Glasgow  rocks.  The  address  was  illustrated  by  lan- 
tern views. 

^  ^  ^^ 

On  February  24  Mr.  T.  D.  Grimke-Drayton  lec- 
tured before  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archaeological  Society  on  "The  Story  of  the 
East  Window  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,"  a  window 
which  has  been  recently  cleaned  and  repaired.  The 
lecturer,  in  opening,  told  of  the  inspiring  surround- 
ings in  which  he  carried  out  his  work  of  preparing 
the  cartoons  :  high  up  above  the  floor  of  the  cathedral, 
sometimes  listening  to  the  singing  of  the  choir,  and 
sometimes  almost  alone  in  the  building.  Under  such 
circumstances  was  the  work  of  the  monks  of  old 
carried  out.  The  monks  never  expected  that  their 
work  would  be  seen  by  men,  as  the  detail  was  such 
as  to  be  invisible  from  the  floor.  Their  work  was 
done  entirely  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  hidden  work 
in  the  window  was  as  carefully  done  as  the  work 
which  was  visible  from  a  distance.  In  explaining  the 
composition  of  the  glass  forming  the  shields,  the  lec- 
turer said  the  monks  used  the  colours  white,  blue, 
yellow,  and  red.  The  colour  white  was  obtained  by 
means  of  bubbles  in  the  glass,  and  the  blue  by  stain 
mixed  with  the  glass  at  the  time  it  was  made,  as  was 
the  yellow.  The  red,  had  it  been  mixed  with  the 
glass,  would  have  rendered  it  nearly  black,  so  the 
red  effects  were  obtained  by  a  thin  layer  of  ruby- 
stained  glass  upon  ordinary  glass.  The  ruby  glass 
contained  in  the  west  window  was  made  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  the  window  contained  some  of 
the  finest  streaky  ruby  in  existence.  The  heraldry  of 
the  original  shields  also  fixed  the  date  of  the  window 


as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  lecturer  dealt  with 
each  of  the  shields,  giving  a  short  history  of  their 
owners,  who  were  connected  with  the  most  interesting 
happenings  of  the  history  of  that  time,  and  were  in- 
directly concerned  in  the  murder  of  Edward  II.,  and 
in  the  Battle  of  Calais  and  the  taking  of  Cressy.  He 
considered  that  several  of  the  original  shields  were 
missing,  and  that  others  taken  from  other  parts  of  the 
building  had  been  inserted  in  their  places.  He  gave 
his  authorities  for  concluding  that  the  representation 
of  the  Pope  was  that  of  St.  Clement. 

^^  ^^  '^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  on  February  15,  two  communications  were 
made.  The  first,  by  J.  Sinclair  Holden,  M.D.,  was 
on  ' '  Palaeolithic  Figure  -  Stones  from  the  Stour 
Valley,  Sudbury."  The  author  exhibited  and  de- 
scribed a  number  of  flints,  whose  grotesque  resem- 
blance to  animals  was  enhanced  by  chipping  so 
situated  as  to  represent  eyes,  nose,  ears,  etc.  Such 
flints  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  various 
parts  of  England  and  France,  and  probably  else- 
where, and  the  question  is  whether  the  chipping  is 
accidental  or  is  the  deliberate  work  of  primitive 
man.  Some  observers  argue  that,  among  the  count- 
less millions  of  accidentally  chipped  flints  that  exist, 
some  must  necessarily  occur  with  the  chipping 
grotesquely  situated.  Dr.  Holden  considers  that 
the  human  origin  of  the  chipping  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  flints  have  a 
flat  base,  formed  by  splitting,  on  which  they  stand  in 
a  normal  attitude. 

The  second  paper,  by  Professor  Hughes,  F.R.S,, 
F.S.A.,  was  on  "Resonators  and  Reverberators  in 
Ancient  Buildings."  The  author  pointed  out  the 
frequency. of  the  use  of  "  amphorae"  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ancient  buildings,  especially  temples,  and 
suggested  that  they  not  merely  lightened  the  structure 
of  walls,  but  also  acted  as  resonators,  reinforcing  the 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  and  producing  strange  and 
mysterious  sounds  which  were  attributed  to  super- 
natural agency. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  same  Society  on  March  i, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Dent,  M.A.,  lectured  on  "  English  Musical 
Drama  during  the  Commonwealth,"  scenes  from 
Shirley's  masque  Cupid  and  Death,  with  music  by 
Matthew  Locke  and  Christopher  Gibbons,  being 
rendered  in  costume,  but  without  scenery,  by 
amateur  performers,  consisting  of  soloists,  chorus, 
and  orchestra  of  strings  and  piano. 

^C  ^  ^ 

Mr.  F.  Simpson  read  a  paper,  illustrated  by  lantern- 
slides,  on  "  The  Chester  City  Guilds  or  Companies" 
before  the  Chester  Arch^ological  Society  on 
March  16.  It  related  principally  to  the  Bricklayers' 
Company,  treating  of  its  antiquity,  its  books  and 
charters,  the  meeting-house,  the  Company's  rules 
and  election  day,  journeymen  and  apprentices, 
colours,  seal,  and  close  connection  with  the  civic 
authorities,  and  its  relation  to  the  miracle  plays  and 
midsummer  show,  with  something  about  the  old  city 
inns  and  taverns. 

^>C  ^  ^ 

Mr.  R.  B.  Cook  continued  his  series  of  notes  on 
"  Some  Early  Civic  Wills  of  York  "  before  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  York  Arch^ological  Society,  at  the 
Museum,  York,  on  February  16.  Transcripts  of  the 
testaments  of  mediaeval  Lord  Mayors  provided  some 
extremely  interesting  sidelights  on  the  life  of  the 
period.  In  each  case  quoted  there  were  extensive 
bequests  for  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  impotent,  lepers, 
and  prisoners.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  will  was 
that  of  Nicholas  Blakburn  or  Blackburn,  senior, 
citizen  and  merchant,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1413, 
and  who  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  in  1432.  Blak- 
burn, who  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
munificent  of  the  York  citizens  of  his  day,  came 
from  Richmond,  and  among  other  testamentary 
bequests  he  left  ;^40  in  relief  of  the  King's  taxes 
payable  by  York  citizen':,  and  ;^io  for  the  payment 
of  those  payable  by  people  of  Richmond.  Moreover, 
;,f  100  was  to  be  spent  at  Easter  in  food  and  clothing 
for  poor  sick  persons  and  lepers,  and  ^100  on  All 
Saints'  Day  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
Archbishop's  Prison,  the  Castle,  and  the  Kidcote  of 
the  city  on  Ouse  Bridge,  and  for  debtors  who  owed 
13s.  4d.  or  £1,  at  the  discretion  of  his  executors.  In 
a  codicil  he  ordains  "that  if  by  any  chance  or 
default  in  workmanship  fall,  al«o  God  forbid  that  it 
do  so,  Catryk  (Catterick)  Brig,  Kexby  Brig,  Thornton 
or  Skete(Skip)  Brig,  within  four  years  of  my  decease," 
;^loo  should  be  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  bridges. 
He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Blakburn, 
who  by  her  will  directed  her  two  daughters,  her 
executrixes,  to  pay  ;^loo  each  to  Kexby  and  Catterick 
Bridges,  "to  be  made  fully  good  within  four  years," 
and  to  pay  for  that  purpose  £2^  for  each  bridge  each 
year.  John  Northby,  Lord  Mayor  in  1416,  and 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  city  in  X414,  1419, 
and  1424,  after  numerous  bequests  to  his  parish 
church  and  various  chaplains  for  "torches"  and 
Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  and  those  of  his 
wife  and  parents  and  "all  saints,"  and  substantial 
bequests  to  his  servants,  left  40s.  "  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  paved  way  of  Stockton-on-the-Moor  [Stockton- 
on-Forest]  if  the  work  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
my  executors."  Dr.  Evelyn  mentioned  that  it  was 
owing  to  Nicholas  Blakburn  that  the  fine  bridge  over 
the  Nidd  at  Skipbridge,  on  the  Great  North  Road, 
was  provided  to  make  a  safe  road  over  the  river,  the 
road  in  those  days  being  almost  always  flooded. 

^  ^  ^ 

Other  meetings  have  been  the  Chester  Arch^o- 
LOGICAL  Society,  on  February  16,  when  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Thomas  read  a  piper  on  "The  History  of 
Basingwerk  Abbey";  the  Viking  Society,  on 
March  3,  when  Mr.  E.  Lovett  gave  a  lantern  lecture 
on  "The  Scandinavian  Thunder-Weapon  and  its 
British  Representative  " ;  the  Dorset  Field  Club, 
on  February  16  ;  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arch/e- 
OLOGY,  on  March  10  ;  the  annjjal  meeting,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Arch^o- 
LOGICAL  Society,  which  this  year  celebrates  its 
Diamond  Jubilee  ;  the  Hunter  Arch^iiological 
Society,  on  February  23,  when  Mr.  C.  F.  Innocent 
lectured  on  "  The  Early  History  of  the  Sheffield 
District,  as  told  by  the  Christian  Monuments  "  ;  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Albans  and  Herts 
Archaeological  Society,  on  February  25,  when 
Mr.   A.   W.    Anderson  gave  a  lantern   lecture   on 


"Some  East  Herts  Domestic  Architecture,"  and  the 
visit  of  the  same  Society  on  February  16  to  Sand- 
ridge  Church,  described  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Ashdown  ; 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
Arch^ological  Society,  on  February  25  ;  the 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  ;  the  Brighton  Archaeological  Club, 
on  March  2,  when  Mr.  J.  C.  Couchman  lectured  on 
"Some  Antiquities  of  Hurst  and  District";  the 
East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society,  on  March  i, 
when  the  Rev.  A.  A.  R.  Gill  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Grithmen  of  the  East  Riding  "  ;  the 
Worcestershire  Arch^:ological  SociETy,  on 
March  i,  when  Mr.  G.  F.  Adams  lectured  on 
"Some  Old  Wills";  and  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Roman  Studies,  on  March  2, 
when  Mr.  James  Curie  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Pro- 
duction and  Development  of  Samian  Ware." 
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[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  reader s.^ 

Ancient  Church  Dedications  in  Scotland 
(Non-Scriptural  Dedications).  By  James 
Murray  Mackinlay,  F.S.A.  Edinburgh  :  David 
Douglas,  1914.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xxxvi  -f-  552. 
Price  I2s.  6d.  net. 
In  this  substantial  Volume  the  author  has  completed 
the  purpose  announced  in  his  former  recent  work  on 
the  like  subject,  as  he  herein  deals  fully  with  non- 
Scriptural  saints  to  whom  dedications  can  be  traced 
in  Scotland.  The  title  is  hardly  correct,  for  the  book 
deals  largely  with  other  subjects  than  church  dedica- 
tions— namely,  the  saints'  names  associated  with 
special  altars  or  with  a  large  number  of  holy  wells. 
These  pages  are  much  more  interesting  than  the  first 
volume,  and  are  closely  packed  with  a  great  store 
of  carefully  selected  information  on  out-of-the-way 
branches  of  hagiology.  Mr.  Mackinlay,  in  his  several 
previous  works,  has  established  his  reputation  as  a 
painstaking  antiquarian  writer,  and  we  think  he 
would  have  been  much  wiser  had  he  omitted  the 
many  vainglorious  pages  which  are  paraded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  as  a  so-called  "  Bibliography" 
of  the  subject.  Carefully  compiled  bibliographies  are 
now  becoming  fairly  common  in  works  which  deal 
with  more  or  less  abstruse  subjects.  If  well  done  and 
sufficiently  brief,  such  lists  often  prove  of  material  use 
to  the  reader  who  requires  further  information,  as 
is  the  case  with  Mr.  Francis  Bond's  good  series 
on  English  Church  Art.  But  what  possible  good  or 
useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  Mr.  Mackinlay's 
twenty-five  pages  of  books  that  he  has  consulted  ? 
The  list  contains  about  1,000  books,  from  many  of 
which  he  could  have  got  but  "a  hap'orth  of  sack." 
Other  books,  such  as  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 
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(1810)  or  Fosbroke's  British  Monachism  (1817),  are 
worn  out  or  superseded  ;  whilst  a  considerable  per- 
centage are  of  such  a  miscellaneous  and  well-known 
character,  like  Dugdale's  Monasticon  or  the  Archao- 
logia,  as  to  make  their  introduction  into  a  bibliography 
of  Scotch  dedications  a  positive  absurdity  !  The  list 
should  be  reduced,  at  the  outside,  to  no  more  than 
100  volumes. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in 
the  two  first  chapters,  which  are  devoted  to  that  dim, 
early  time  when  Scotland  had  a  Celtic  Church,  which 
waned  as  the  Roman  Church  waxed  in  power.  The 
Celtic  Church  has  left  its  own  special  mark  on  the 
nomenclature  and  the  history  of  Scotland.  In  the 
matter  of  dedications  it  differed  from  the  Roman 
Church.  As  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son in  his  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Titnes : 
"  It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  Celtic  system  that  the 
saints  whose  memory  was  held  in  veneration  were  in 
every  instance  the  planters  of  the  churches  in  which 
they  were  commemorated,  or  the  founders  of  the 
monasteries  from  which  the  planters  of  these  churches 
proceeded.  Hence  these  early  dedications  are  alto- 
gether different  in  their  character  from  the  later  ones 
that  superseded  them.  They  have  an  historical  as 
well  as  a  religious  significance,  and  on  this  account 
they  fall  within  the  province  of  the  archaeologist  and 
the  historian." 

The  Roman  typeof  Christianity  triumphed  through- 
out Northumbria,  at  the  Council  of  Whitby  in  664, 
and  throughout  the  Cymric  kingdom  of  Strathclyde 
some  twenty-five  years  later.  During  the  later 
transition  period,  St.  Margaret,  the  Saxon  Princess 
who  became  the  pious  and  cultured  wife  of  King 
Malcolm  Canmore,  became  a  distinct  force  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  North  Britain.  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Edmund  Ironside  and  the  great- 
niece  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  After  her  canoniza- 
tion in  1249,  the  church  of  her  founding  at  Dunfermline 
had  her  name  associated  with  the  original  dedication 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Henceforth  St.  Margaret  of 
Scotland  became  connected  with  many  a  Scotch 
church,  chapel,  or  altar. 

Ireland,  as  is  well  known,  sent  forth  many  a  zealous 
missionary  in  early  days  to  convert  the  pagan  inhab- 
itants of  Scotland,  among  whom  St.  Columba  and  St. 
Patrick  stand  forth  so  prominently.  So  great  was 
the  number  of  those  mostly  obscure  saints  from  Ire- 
land, that  eight  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  all  that  is  known  of  their  lives  and  of  the  Scotch 
localities  with  which  their  names  are  associated. 
These  chapters  contain  various  bits  of  curious  and 
little-known  incidents  of  saintly  lore.  A  single  quo- 
tation must  suffice  : 

"  St.  Finbar,  otherwise  St.  Barr,  the  reputed  first 
Bishop  of  Cork,  who  died  in  the  monastery  of  Cloyne, 
623,  gave  name  to  the  island  of  Barra  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  A  place  of  worship  called  after  him  stood 
at  Kilbarr,  at  the  north  end  of  the  island.  His  wooden 
image,  clothed  in  a  linen  shirt,  used  to  stand  on  the 
altar,  and  offerings  were  made  to  it  by  persons  about 
to  start  on  a  journey,  in  order  to  insure  prosperity.  .  .  . 
The  Roman  Catholic  fishermen  belonging  to  the 
island  continue  to  favour  the  cultus  of  St.  Barr.  They 
meet  in  church  on  February  i,  and  arrange  by  ballot 
who  are  to  occupy  the  boats  destined  for  the  various 


banks  at  the  forthcoming  long-line  fishing.  After  the 
ballot  the  priest  holds  a  service  in  which  he  com- 
mends the  fishermen  to  the  care  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
St.  Mary,  St.  Bride,  and  St.  Barr." 

Next  follow  two  chapters  on  the  Cymric  saints, 
with  St.  Kentigern  (usually  known  as  St.  Mungo) 
well  in  the  forefront,  including  not  only  those  of  Cum- 
bria and  Wales,  but  certain  saints  of  both  Cornwall 
and  Brittany.  In  connection  with  the  interesting 
Celtic  dedications  of  Cornwall,  it  is  curious  that,  though 
he  alludes  to  St.  Leven,  he  does  not  mention  the 
neighbouring  Land's  End  church  of  St.  Sennen  ;  the 
latter  is  surely  identical  with  St.  Senam  or  Sennam 
of  several  Scotch  dedications.  Two  chapters  are 
also  given  to  Pictish  saints,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
St.  Fergus  of  Wick.  Another  section  deals  with  the 
saints  of  Northumbria,  such  as  St.  Aidan,  St.  Oswald, 
St.  Cuthbert,  and  St.  Bega,  or  St.  Cadd  and  St.  Chad, 
and  their  influence  across  the  Border.  Mr.  Mackinlay 
might  with  advantage  have  told  us  a  little  mire 
of  the  romantic  life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  with  more 
accuracy,  especially  as  to  his  still-treasured  pic- 
turesque connections  with  Lindisfarne  and  the  group 
of  the  Fame  Islands.  In  the  seventeenth  chapter, 
dealing  with  "Other  English  Saints,"  the  greater 
part  —  namely  twelve  pages  —  is  devoted  to  that 
patriotic  saint,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  whose 
cruel  murder  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  all 
Christendom.  Becket's  cultus  is  shown  to  have  been 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  popular  in  the  rival  kingdom 
of  Scotland  as  it  was  in  England.  Passports  were 
issued  to  those  going  on  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine  in 
Canterbury  ;  among  them  was  a  safe-conduct,  granted 
in  1363-64  to  Queen  Margaret,  wife  of  David  II. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  those 
saints,  having  dedications  in  Scotland,  who  are  of 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  African,  and  Eastern  origin, 
and  it  concludes  with  a  short  chapter  on  "Obscure 
Saints,"  an  appendix,  and  a  fairly  full  index. 

*  ♦  * 
The  Schools  of  Medli^val  England.  By  A.  F. 
Leach.  With  43  illustrations.  V,otAox^:  Methuen 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1915.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xvi-f  349. 
Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  volume  of  "The  Antiquary's  Books"  has  been 
eagerly  awaited.  For  years  past,  in  books  and  articles 
on  the  general  history  of  schools,  and  in  books  and 
papers  on  the  history  of  particular  schools,  Mr.  Leach 
has  made  immense  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
school  history  in  this  country.  The  bibliography  of 
his  writings  here  given  fills  three  pages  of  small  print. 
The  need  for  a  single  volume  co-ordinating  and  sum- 
marizing the  information  so  distributed,  and  giving  a 
succinct  survey  of  the  whole  history  of  Engli  h  schools 
before  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  was  urgent,  and 
in  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Leach  supplies  that  need 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Up  to  twenty  years 
or  so  ago  most  people  imagined  that  practically  all 
public  or  grammar  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Win- 
chester and  Eton,  were  the  creation  of  Edward  VI.; 
and  when  Mr.  Leach  first  began  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  this  idea,  and  to  give  the  real  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  "  learned  persons  from  John  of  Salis- 
bury in  the  twelfth  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  sixteenth 
century  obtained  the  schooling  which  fitted  them  for 
their  University  careers,"  his  voice  was  as  that  of  one 
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crying  in  the  wilderness.  Even  a  scholar  like  the  late 
Dr.  Furnivall  could  say  in  1892  that  there  were  no 
grammar-schools  in  England  before  Edward  VI.,  and 
long  afterwards,  says  Mr.  Leach,  the  head-master  of 
a  large  Midland  school,  when  told  that  there  was 
evidence  of  his  school's  existence  in  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  replied  by  entreating  Mr. 
Leach  not  to  try  to  make  a  fool  of  him  !  It  will  take 
a  long  time  yet  for  the  truth  about  school  history  to 
filter  through  to  the  general  public,  while  popular 
histories  and  compilations  will  no  doubt  continue 
indefinitely  to  repeat  the  Edward  VI.  legend. 


so  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  ' '  the  true  models 
and  source  of  the  schools  of  England  are  not  the 
schools  of  the  Church,  but  the  schools  of  heathendom 
— the  schools  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  of  Rome,  of 
Lyons,  of  Vienne.  ...  To  understand  the  mediaeval 
and  the  modern  school,  we  must  therefore  know  what 
the  Greek  and  Roman  schools,  both  of  classical  times 
and  of  the  so-called  Dark  Ages,  from  which  they  were 
descended,  were  like."  An  illuminating  chapter 
follows  on  "The  Greek  and  Roman  Models." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  rest  of  this  fascin- 
ating volume   in   detail.      In   a   series   of   masterly 
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A  UNIVERSITY   LECTURE,    EARLY   FIFTEENTH    CENTURY   (BRIT.    MUS.    MS.    ROYAL,    I7   K.    III.  J.   209). 


It  is  a  great  gain,  however,  to  have  the  facts  of  the 
case  brought  together,  and  the  true  history  of  English 
pre-Reformation  public  schools  lucidly  set  forth  in 
cheap  and  accessible  form,  as  in  the  handsome  volume 
before  us.  The  coming  of  schools  was  coeval  in 
England  with  the  coming  of  Christianity.  Church 
and  school  were  established  together.  And  yet,  as 
Mr  Leach  clearly  shows,  our  public  or  grammar 
schools  were  "no  creation  of  Christianity  or  of 
Christian  times ;  no  development  of  catechetical 
schools  or  of  church  offices."  It  was  in  the  ordinary 
pagan  grammar  and  rhetoric  schools  that  nearly  all 
the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  educated.   And 


chapters  Mr.  Leach  treats  in  detail  of  the  English 
schools  of  Saxon,  Norman  and  Mediaeval  times. 
There  are  special  chapters  on  University  Colleges 
and  Collegiate  Schools,  on  the  devastating  effects  of 
the  Black  Death  in  1349  and  the  sequent  pestilences 
of  1 36 1  and  1367,  and  on  the  Choristers'  Schools  in 
the  Monasteries.  The  final  chapter  deals  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as  an  era  of  educational  de- 
velopment. As  a  whole,  we  consider  that  this  book 
is  the  most  valuable  of  the  fine  series  of  books  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  contains  the  fruits  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  research  set  forth  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly.    For  all  antiquaries  and  scholars,  for  all 
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who  care  to  know  the  facts  rather  than  to  repeat  the 
exploded  and  inaccurate  statements  which  have 
hitherto  in  this  connection  passed  for  history,  the 
volume  contains  the  truth,  and  the  evidences  thereof, 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  Mediaeval  Schools  in 
England.  Henceforth  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
the  idea  that  the  public  or  grammar  schools  of  Eng- 
land were  the  creation  of  the  boy-King  Edward  VI. 

The  numerous  illustrations  are  largely  taken  from 
mediaeval  manuscripts.  Some  from  photographs  of 
misericords  give  vivid  pictures  of  scholastic  discipline 
of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  Others  show  photographs 
of  ancient  grammar-schools  still  flourishing.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  publishers  we  are  allowed  to  repro- 
duce on  p.  158,  as  an  example,  an  illustration  of  a 
University  lecture  in  the  early  fifteenth  century. 

The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  Kindred  Docu- 
ments. Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Westcott,  M.A.  Frontispiece. 
London  :  Heath,  Craiiton  and  Ouseley,  Ltd. 
[1915].  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viii -F  159.  Price 
3s.  6d.  net. 
The  so  called  "  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  "  was  of  old 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  apocryphal  writings  in 
this  country,  because  of  the  traditionary  association 
with  Glastonbury  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathtea,  who  figures 
prominently  therein.  Many  medieval  and  earlier 
legends  have  a  close  connection  with  the  "Gospel," 
especially  that  story  of  "  The  Harrowing  of  Hell  " 
which  is  associated  with  so  much  medieeval  artistic 
and  dramatic  work.  Mr.  Westcott  has  not  prepared 
this  neatly  produced  book  for  scholars,  but  for  the 
general  reader  who  wishes  to  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  text  of  this  very  interesting  apocryphal  gospel, 
and  to  have  some  indication  of  its  literary,  artistic 
and  legendary  offspring.  About  half  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  accounts  of  the  gospel's  origin  and 
contents,  of  its  date,  and  of  the  legendary  and  other 
connections.  The  treatment  of  the  influence  of  the 
"Gospel"  both  in  art  and  in  literature  would  have 
gained  by  expansion.  It  suffers  from  undue  com- 
pression. The  second  half  contains  a  translation  of 
the  popular  Latin  text,  which,  "  although  it  is  not 
original,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  form  in  which 
the  work  has  descended  to  us,  and  is  the  form  in 
which  it  became  so  widely  popular  and  first  issued 
from  the  printing-press."  The  kindred  documents, 
six  in  number,  are  mostly  concerned  with  the  legends 
of  the  doings  and  death  of  Pilate.  Mr.  Westcott  has 
made  a  useful  addition  to  the  literature  of  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  subject. 

♦        *        3|C 

Elizabeth    Hooton  :    First    Qi;aker    Woman 

Preacher  (1600-1672).     By   Emily    Manners. 

With   notes,   etc.,  by  Norman  Penney,  F.S.A. 

8  illustrations.    London:  Hcadley  Brothers,  1914. 

Demy  8vo.,  pp.  viii  +  95.     Price  4s.  6d. 

Well  printed  on  good  paper,  in  paper  wrapper,  this 

volume  is  issued  as  Supplement  12  to  the  Journal  oi 

the  Fritnds  Historical  Society.     It  is  prepared  with 

the  conscientious  care  and  attention  to  detail  which  is 


characteristic  of  the  Society's  publications.  George 
Fox,  in  his  Journal,  speaks  of  Elizabeth  Hooton  as 
' '  a  very  tender  woman  ' ' ;  but  every  page  of  her  letters 
and  writings,  so  freely  used  in  the  making  of  this 
moving  biography,  shows  that  in  this  first  Quaker 
woman  preacher  tenderness  was  combined  with  in- 
domitable courage  and  fearless  persistency.  She 
could  also  be  remarkably  strong  in  denunciation  when 
she  came  into  violent  conflict  in  England  with  the 
Muggletonians  and  other  seventeenth-century  sectaries. 
Elizabeth  Hooton  paid  two  visits  to  New  England, 
and  on  each  occasion  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  the 
horrible  scourgings  and  imprisonments  which  the 
iron-hearted  Independents  of  Massachusetts  and  its 
neighbours  dealt  out  to  the  early  Quakers.  A  large 
part  of  Mrs.  Manners's  book  is  occupied  by  the  fearless 
Elizabeth's  accounts  of  her  experiences  in  New 
England,  mostly  from  original  manuscript  sources. 
The  whole  story  of  her  lile  is  of  extraordinary  and 
vivid  interest.  Mrs.  Manners  has  done  well  to  piece 
the  fragments  together  to  forma  striking  picture  of  so 
remarkable  a  woman.  Elizabeth  Hooton,  indeed, 
"  emerges  a  heroic  figure,  one  who  worthily  played 
her  part  in  the  heroic  age  of  the  Society  of  Friends  : 
always  valiant  for  the  truth  [as  she  saw  it] ;  quick  to 
seize  any  opportunity  that  ottered  to  plead  the  cause 
other  fellow-sufferers,  even  though  her  own  sufferings 
made  the  occasion  ;  fearless  in  denouncing  the  evils 
of  the  time  ;  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived  in  her  advocacy  of  prison  and  other  reforms  ; 
and  though  her  methods  may  appear  strangely  uncouth 
in  our  politer  days,  yet  her  history  is  eloquent  in  its 
lessons  for  us,  conscious,  it  may  be,  that,  in  the  words 
of  Whittier, 

" '  The  spirit's   temper  grows   too   soft   in   this  still 
air.'" 

Various  notes  on  Elizabeth  Hooton's  relations  and 
descendants,  and  on  other  relative  matters,  with  a 
bibliography  and  full  index,  complete  the  book. 

*      *      * 

The  Evolution  of  the  Wheel  Cross.  By 
R.  A.  Courtney.  Penzance  :  Printed  for  private 
circulation,  1 9 14.  Pp.  88. 
In  his  volume  entitled  A  Passell  of  Oulde  Traade, 
privately  issued  in  1909,  and  noticed  \n  the  Antiquary, 
May,  1910,  p.  199,  Mr.  Courtney  included  two  papers 
— "  The  Cornish  Cross  :  a  New  Theory,"  and  "The 
Origin  of  the  Cornish  Wheel  Cross."  The  booklet 
before  us  contains  an  amplification  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  those  two  papers.  Chief  of  these  is  the 
referring  of  the  wheel-cross  to  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  vital  powers.  In  connection  with  this 
theme,  Mr.  Courtney  has  much  to  say  of  the  world- 
wide worship  of,  or  veneration  for,  stones  and  pillars. 
His  pages  are  full  of  the  lore  of  phallic  stones  and 
emblems  and  of  holed  stones.  All  folk-lorists  know 
how  immense  in  quantity  and  how  widespread  in 
distribution  is  lore  and  superstition  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Courtney  quotes  a  very  large  number  of  authorities, 
but  without  much  discrimination.  Some  of  the 
writers  quoted  are  of  no  authority  at  all.  The  little 
book,  however,  contains  much  information,  gathered 
from   larger   and   better  works  on   similar  subjects, 
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though  the  reader  should  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  undue  pressing  of  analogies  and  the  drawing  of 
inferences  and  conclusions  from  too  slender  da^a. 
We  have  noticed  one  or  two  misprints,  and  the  name 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  more  than  once  misspelt 
"Lyall." 

*  *      * 

We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Work  of  the 
Public  Archives  for  the  year  1913,  by  Arthur  G. 
Doughty,  Public  Archivist,  and  printed  by  order  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  (Ottawa  :  J.  de  L.  Tache, 
191 4. ;  price  15  cents).  This  is  a  demy  octavo  blue- 
book  of  over  300  pages,  which  contains  full  lists  of 
additions  made  during  the  year,  including  transcripts 
from  the  Public  Records  Office,  the  Foreign  Office, 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  British  Museum,  and  sundry 
French  sources.  There  are  lists  of  documents  and 
maps  ;  lists  of  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the  various 
provinces,  1749 -1803;  a  Calendar  of  the  Public 
Letters  in  the  Neilson  Collection,  1801-1824;  an 
abstract,  with  precis  of  each  letter,  of  Political  Cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States  (1780-81)  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
France ;  and  the  completion  of  the  correspondence 
and  journals  of  Charles  and  John  Inglis,  the  first  and 
third  Bishops  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Archives  Branch 
is  clearly  very  much  alive,  and  is  doing  excellent  work 
in  collecting,  preserving  and  calendaring,  so  much 
original  historical  material.  Present  and  future 
Canadian  historical  students  will  highly  appreciate 
the  labours  of  the  Public  Archivist  and  his  helpers. 

♦  ♦      * 

Mr.  W.  T.  Smedley  has  issued  (London:  11,  Hart 
Street,  W.C.)  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-five  pages  &n- 
\\\\^^  Francis  Bacon  :  a  Tribute  and  a  Proposal.  Mr. 
Smedley  suggests  that  "as  early  as  1576  someone 
conceived  the  idea  of  advancing  the  English  language 
from  a  condition  which  may  be  described  as  little  short 
of  barbaric,  to  one  in  which  it  could  stand  for  power 
of  expression  beside  the  classical  languages,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  providing  channels  by  which  all 
knowledge  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
might  employ  that  language.  If  such  were  the  case, 
it  was  a  magnificent  scheme."  No  doubt;  but  why 
in  the  world  it  should  be  suggested  (as  Mr.  Smedley 
suggests)  that  Bacon  wrote  or  inspired  the  whole  of 
the  literature  (including,  presumably,  Shakespeare's 
plays  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible)  of  the 
English  Renaissance,  except  that  his  lifetime  roughly 
corresponded  therewith,  we  cannot  imagine.  No 
reason  worth  calling  such  is  or  can  be  given  for 
such  a  colossal  absurdity.  The  "  Proposal  "  is  that, 
by  way  of  memorial  to  Francis  Bacon,  there  should 
be  established  a  library,  in  which  should  be  "  gathered 
together  a  copy  of  every  volume  which  was  published 
in  England  from  1560,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
born,  to,  say,  1640,  much  of  the  French  literature 
published  during  that  period,  and  books  printed  in 
Holland  and  Belgium." 

*      ♦      * 

The  Btrks,  Bucks  and  Oxon  Archceological  Journal, 
January,  contains  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser's  description, 
with  many  photographs,  of  Hatford  Church;  "The 


Potters'  Art,"  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Cope ;  and  continuations 
of  Miss  Sharpe's  "  History  of  Beenham,"  and  Captain 
Kempthorne's  "  Sandhurst."  We  have  also  received 
Nivista  d' Italia,  February  28,  and  the  Indian  Anti- 
quary, January. 


Correspontience. 


COTTERELL,   COTTERILL,   COTTRELL, 
COTTkILL,  AND  VARIANTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I  HAVE  for  some  years  been  collecting — in  co-operi- 
tion  with  Captain  W.  Sandford  Cottrill,  S.A.M.C, 
of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa — materials  for  a  volume 
of  "  Cotterell  Records,"  our  idea  being,  where  pos- 
sible, to  give  pedigrees,  extracts  from  parish  registers, 
visitations,  early  records,  etc.,  and,  if  possible,  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  silhouettes,  family  portraits, 
miniatures,  arms,  etc.,  and  every  reference  to  the 
name  which  has  come  under  our  notice,  under  any 
of  the  many  variants,  from  whatever  source  obtained. 

We  now  propose  to  add  a  "Cotterell  Roll  of 
Honour,"  and  certain  notes  on  the  origin  of  the 
name  and  its  use  as  a  place-name  and  Christian 
name,  and  shall  be  grateful  for  any  items  of  interest 
connected  with  it  in  its  various  forms. 

Sight  of  pedigrees,  wills,  deeds,  etc.,  or  copies, 
would  be  welcomed,  and  they  would  be  most  rever- 
ently cared  for  and  quickly  returned.  Fly-leaf  in- 
scriptions from  family  Bibles  or  other  books  would 
also  be  of  service. 

Howard  H.  Cotterell, 
F.R.Hist.S.,    F.R.S.A.,    Fellow    and 
Hon.  Sec.  for  Co.  Staffs,  of  Society 
of  Genealogists  of  London. 

Foden  Road, 
Walsall. 


Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  rcvieiv. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor,  7,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  stating  the  subject  and  manner  of  treatment. 

To  INTENDING  Contributors. —  bnsolicitedMSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  diiected  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  gerural  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  ir  paid  to  anonymous  commuMtcatioffs  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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The  Antiquary. 


MAY,   1915. 


Announcement  of  the  June   "Antiquary"    will  be 
found  on  page  2  in  front. 


Botes  of  tbz  ^ontt. 

In  the  past  the  Antiquary  has  not  infre- 
quently taken  part  in  protests  against  the 
scandalous  alienation  of  old  and  valuable 
church  plate  by  ignorant  incumbents  or  their 
wardens.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  diocesan 
inventories  of  such  plate,  or,  still  better,  pub- 
lished volumes  devoted  to  specific  counties, 
prevent  such  acts  of  vandalism  or  worse. 
Doubtless  they  have  scotched  this  evil,  but 
the  evil  is  by  no  means  extinct.  A  gross  case 
has  recently  occurred  in  a  Wiltshire  parish. 
And  yet  Wiltshire  possesses  an  admirable 
volume  on  the  whole  of  its  church  plate.  It 
was  compiled  by  the  late  Mr.  Nightingale, 
F.S.A.,  and  published  in  1891 ;  it  was  most 
favourably  reviewed  at  some  length  in  these 
columns  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  at  that  time 
editor.  One  of  the  Elizabethan  chalices  or 
cups  therein  figured  was  that  of  North  Tid- 
worth  ;  it  is  a  good  characteristic  specimen, 
standing  6|  inches  high,  with  the  usual 
foliated  strap  ornament  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  bowl,  and  also  the  egg  and  tongue 
moulding  round  the  base;  the  hall-marks 
show  it  to  be  of  the  year  1576.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  credited  that  the  rector,  though 
a  'varsity  man,  professed  to  be  ignorant  not 
only  of  its  value,  but  that  there  was  anything 
irregular  in  selling  it.  He  desired  to  have  a 
"  credence  paten,"  and  last  October  he 
offered  the  cup  for  sale  to  a  well-known  firm 
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of  general  dealers,  and  was  content  to  accept 
the  preposterous  sum  of  50s.  for  it !  Fortu- 
nately a  gentleman  who  has  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  cases  of  illegal  alienation  of  church 
plate  got  wind  of  the  transaction,  but  by  the 
time  it  was  with  some  difficulty  traced,  the 
cup  had  twice  changed  hands,  the  third  pur- 
chaser having  paid  £,^1^  to  secure  it.  The 
sequel  deserves  to  be  widely  known,  and  the 
result  to  this  amazingly  ignorant  rector  may 
do  something  to  prevent  a  like  transaction. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese,  and  he  at  once  decided  that 
the  delinquent  must  repurchase  the  chalice 
and  restore  it  to  the  church.  It  was  a  simple 
matter  to  secure  due  submission  to  this  judg- 
ment, for  the  rector  was  in  the  act  of  effecting 
an  exchange  of  benefices,  and  the  official 
preliminaries  were  stopped  until  the  chalice 
had  been  restored,  and  it  had  to  be  repur- 
chased at  an  enormously  enhanced  price  ! 

4?       •4'       'J* 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has 
sanctioned  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
bronzes  presented  last  autumn  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  by  Monsieur  Auguste 
Rodin  will  be  lent  to  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  (of  which  Monsieur  Rodin  is  an 
honorary  member)  for  inclusion  in  their 
annual  exhibition  in  Edinburgh  this  summer. 
The  bronzes  were  withdrawn  from  exhibition 
in  London  at  the  close  of  March. 

It  is  proposed  that  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  Serbian  sculptor  Ivan  Meshtro- 
vitch  should  be  held  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  during  the  summer,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Serbian  Government. 

«fr  ^  ^ 
The  Council  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  announce  that  owing  to  the 
European  War  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  obtaining  accommodation  of  every  kind, 
it  will  be  impossible  this  year  to  hold  a 
summer  meeting.  The  annual  general  meet- 
ing for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business 
will  be  held  this  year  in  London,  in  the 
apartments  ot  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W.,  at  4.30 
p.m.,  on  Wednesday,  June  30. 

^         ^         ^ 
The   Medici   Society  has    been   holding  a 
most  attractive  exhibition  of  photographs  of 
French  figure-sculpture  at  Reims  and  other 
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churches  in  North-East  France,  taken  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Gardner,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

^        4p        ^ 

The  Architeci,  March  26,  contained  an  article 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Randolph  on  "  Village  Churches 
Round  Ypres,"  with  illustrations  of  the 
churches  of  Woesten,  Boesingh,  Hellebeke, 
Messines,  Zillebeke,  Rumbeke,  which  show 
buildings  of  varying  and  striking  design. 
Mr.  Randolph  notes  that  a  marked  feature 
of  the  village  churches  around  Ypres  is  the 
great  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  steeples. 
The  "  giant  of  village  churches  north  of 
Ypres,  and  possibly  in  all  Flanders,"  is  that 
of  Eesen,  a  little  east  of  Dixmude.  It  is — 
or  was,  for  no  one  knows  whether  it  still 
stands — an  immense  pile  of  brick,  with  bold, 
traceried  windows,  and  a  great  west  tower. 
The  issue  of  our  contemporary  for  April  9 
contained  a  brief  article  by  the  same  writer 
on  the  small  town  of  Andenne,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  seven 
miles  south  of  Huy  towards  Namur.  Its 
recent  ravaging  by  the  Huns  made  the  fifth 
(and  worst)  of  such  visitations,  the  first 
having  taken  place  in  the  year  883.  Mr. 
Randolph's  notes  describe  little  known  places 
and  churches,  and  are  distinctly  valuable. 

^  ^  ^ 
To  the  Architect  for  April  2  and  16  Mr. 
Tavenor- Perry  contributed  a  paper  on  "The 
Wooden  Churches  of  the  Silesian  -  Polish 
Frontier,"  illustrated  by  numerous  plans  and 
sketches  of  these  picturesque  buildings,  with 
their  battering  towers,  projecting  eaves,  and 
shingled  roofs.  A  frequent  feature  is  the 
external  staircase  or  step-ladder  —  some 
churches  have  two  or  three — which  gives 
access  to  the  galleries  or  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor's  specially  exalted  pew.  One  of  the 
sketches  showed  a  fine  example,  probably 
sixteenth-century  work,  of  the  timbered  lych- 
gate  at  Burgsdorf. 

«ifc»  ^  «j(» 
The  recently  issued  Report  of  the  Curator 
of  Taunton  Castle  Museum  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1914,  chronicles  con- 
tinued progress  and  records  many  acquisi- 
tions. The  Museum  has  been  enriched  by 
many  important  objects  of  local  interest, 
including  the  J.  McMurtrie  collection  of 
archaeological  remains  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Radstock,  and  the  "finds"  from 


the  excavations  conducted  at  the  Meare 
Lake  Village  during  19 14,  which  include 
some  metal  and  other  objects  of  new  and 
rare  types.  Mr.  E.  C.  Trepplin,  F.S.A. ,  has 
deposited  on  loan  117  English  and  foreign 
candlesticks,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mr.  Charles  Tite  has  added  several  specimens 
to  the  Museum,  in  addition  to  his  larger 
donations  of  Somerset  medals  and  trade 
checks  to  the  coin  department.  Through 
the  kindness  of  twenty  members  of  the 
society  an  interesting  set  of  glass  rummers, 
inscribed  "  King  and  Constitution,"  and 
stated  to  have  been  made  for  the  town  of 
Taunton,  temp.  George  III.,  have  been 
acquired  by  purchase.  Mr.  T.  Charbonnier 
has  made  some  additions  to  his  collection  of 
pewter. 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  A.  V.  Cornish  collected  antiquities  on 
Ham  Hill  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  last  year,  and  has  deposited  all  the  best 
specimens  on  loan  in  the  Museum  (with  his 
former  collection).  These  antiquities  include 
a  British  coin  of  tin,  uninscribed  and  well 
preserved,  probably  early  first  century  a.d.  ;  a 
"third  brass"  coin  of  Valens  (.?),  a.d.  364-378; 
a  variety  of  bronze  and  iron  objects ;  antler 
and  bone  and  stone  objects ;  spindle-wheels, 
etc.  Among  the  many  numismatic  presenta- 
tions to  the  Museum  was  a  coin  of  which 
we  quote  the  description  :  "  '  First  brass ' 
coin  {sestertius)  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  struck 

A.D.    180-185.       Ol'V. — DIVVS.    M.    ANTONINVS 

pivs. — Head  to  r.  i?^z'.— (cons)ecr(atio) — 
Eagle  flying  to  r.,  and  bearing  on  its  back 
the  Emperor,  who  holds  a  sceptre.  In  the 
field,  S.C.  {Senatus  consulto).  In  fairly  good 
condition.  It  was  minted  soon  after  the 
death  of  Aurelius,  as  indicated  by  the  word 
'  Divus.'  (Cohen,  iii.,  p.  11,  No.  93.)  This 
coin  was  recently  found  on  the  summit  of 
Creech  Hill,  near  Bruton.  There  is  ap- 
parently no  record  of  a  Roman  coin  having 
previously  been  found  on  this  hill.  (Pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  F.S.A.)." 

^  4lf  '^ 
W'Q  regret  that  our  account  of  a  lecture 
before  the  Egypt  Exploration  P'und,  by  Mr. 
H.  R.  Hall,  quoted  from  the  Morning  Post 
and  printed  on  p.  125  of  last  month's 
Antiquary^  contained   an   unfortunate   mis- 
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take.  It  attributed  the  finding  of  the  Osireion 
to  Miss  Murray,  working  with  Professor 
Petrie.  We  quote  from  a  letter  of  correc- 
tion by  Mr.  Hall  which  appeared  in  the 
Mornin«^  Post  of  February  18  :  "In  describing 
'  the  wonderful  subterranean  building  '  (the 
Osireion)  lately  excavated  by  the  Fund  at 
Abydos,  I  thought  I  had  made  it  quite  clear 
that  it  was  only  the  entrance  passage  to  this 
building  that  was  discovered  by  Miss  Murray, 
working  with  Professor  Petrie,  but  not  for  the 
Fund.  The  discovery  of  the  actual  building 
was  made  and  its  excavation  carried  out  for 
the  Fund  by  Professor  fidouard  Naville,  of 
Geneva,  our  chief  officer  in  charge  of  exca- 
vations. 

"  Professor  Naville,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  living  Egyptologists, 
is  also  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  officers  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  organization  at  Geneva,  and  has 
recently  visited  England  officially  in  order  to 
inspect  prisoners'  camps." 

^  4p  ^ 
A  correspondent  writes  :  "  The  old  Arms  of 
Colchester  referred  to  on  p.  127  of  your 
April  issue,  which  apparently  had  official 
sanction,  seem  to  be  of  an  unusual  character 
from  the  fact  that  colour  is  imposed  upon 
colour — viz. :  '  Gules,  between  three  crowns, 
or,  a  cross  raguly  couped,  vert.'  Or  in  other 
words,  a  green  cross  on  a  red  field.  Can 
any  explanation  be  given  why  the  rule  that 
colour  may  not  be  placed  on  colour  was 
departed  from  in  this  instance?" 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  Leonard  William  King  has  been  elected 
Professor  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Archae- 
ology at  King's  College.  Mr.  King's  Profes- 
sorship will  be  a  part-time  post,  and  he  will 
retain  his  position  as  Assistant  Keeper  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Department  of 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  King  is  the  author 
of  many  important  works,  among  which  are 
his  History  of  Sufner  and  Akkad  and  an 
edition  of  many  of  the  Cuneiform  Texts  in 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  King  conducted 
excavations  at  Nineveh  for  the  Museum  in 
1903  and  1904. 

4(»         4p         4p 
The  report  for  19 14  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society 
on  April  17  announced  that:  "The Council 


itself  has  been  able  to  take  some  part  in  two 
pieces  of  research  of  rather  an  exceptional 
character.  At  Compton  a  Roman  villa,  not 
of  a  very  extensive  character,  but  containing 
many  features  of  interest,  and  forming  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  known  Roman 
remains  in  this  county,  was  carefully  ex- 
cavated under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Mill  Stephenson,  F.S.A.  The  Society  can- 
not be  too  grateful  to  Mrs.  Watts,  in  whose 
garden  the  find  was  made,  for  the  complete- 
ness and  kindness  with  which  she  afforded 
facilities  for  this  work,  while  its  very  sincere 
thanks  are  due  also  to  Mr.  Stephenson. 

^  ^  'jj?  * 
"  At  Merton  a  very  valuable  discovery  was 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  year  in  the 
wall  of  a  house  which  was  being  pulled  down 
in  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Liberty ;  an 
almost  complete  Norman  arch,  obviously  a 
part  of  the  Priory  buildings  preserved  m  situ, 
being  there  brought  to  light.  The  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  and 
numerous  local  residents  (chiefly  members 
of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  and 
including  the  Honorary  Local  Secretary  for 
Wimbledon)  took  immediate  and  energetic 
steps  for  the  preservation  of  this  most  valu- 
able relic  ;  but  the  Council  would  express 
particularly  its  indebtedness  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  firm  of  Liberty,  and  to  the  per- 
sonal courtesy  and  interest  of  Sir  Arthur 
Liberty  in  this  matter.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  arch,  thus  happily  preserved, 
may  be  only  the  first  of  discoveries  in  this 
region. 

"  In  addition  to  these,  the  Council  has  to 
chronicle  further  important  discoveries  of 
prehistoric  remains  established  by  the 
Society's  Honorary  Local  Secretary  at 
Weybridge. 

"Finally,  a  very  important  discovery  was 
made  at  Wotton  this  year,  a  number  of 
bronze  vessels,  believed  to  be  almost  unique 
specimens  of  British  water-clocks,  was 
brought  to  the  Council's  attention  by  the 
Honorary  Local  Secretary  for  Dorking,  and 
subsequently  investigated  by  the  Society's 
Honorary  Member,  Mr.  Reginald  Smith, 
F.S.A." 

'^         ^         <^ 
The   collection   of  Roman    objects   in    the 
Lincoln  City  and  County  Museum  has  lately 
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been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  several 
specimens  of  small  bronze  articles,  showing 
the  art  and  craft  of  the  period.  All  have 
been  found  in  or  about  the  city,  and  are  of 
great  local  interest.  Several  have  been  un- 
earthed by  workmen,  and  under  expert 
knowledge  have  been  named,  classified,  and 
arranged.  Among  the  collection  is  a  series 
of  small  coloured  glass  beads,  which  no 
doubt  formed  part  of  a  necklace.  There  are 
a  number  of  bronze  rings,  which  may  have 
been  used  on  a  casket.  Some  of  these  are  of 
twisted  wire.  Two  are  finger-rings,  both  of 
which  bear  the  numerals  XII.,  suggesting  a 
legionary  number.  One  of  these  rings  was 
discovered  when  the  Scampton  pavement 
was  unearthed  in  1795,  and  has  with  it  the 
finger-bones  of  the  wearer,  stained  green  by 
their  long  contact  with  the  bronze.  Other 
gifts  comprise  portions  of  buckles,  bosses, 
and  mounts,  an  object  about  16  inches  long, 
probably  a  portion  of  a  ladle,  the  long  stem 
of  bronze  being  fitted  with  an  ivory  handle. 
There  are  two  or  three  interesting  brooches, 
or  fibulae.  One  is  of  particular  interest, 
having  been  found  at  Greetwell,  where  a 
Roman  pavement  was  discovered.  It  is 
of  a  period  earher  than  Roman,  and  is  a 
distinct  addition  to  the  collection  of  brooches 
in  the  Museum,  which  already  includes  one 
of  a  similar  type,  dredged  from  the  Witham. 
The  date  is  probably  previous  to  500  b.c. 

^  4f  'I? 
Important  discoveries  have  followed  the 
excavations  which  have  recently  been  made 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey, 
Canterbury,  the  tombs  of  Archbishops 
Laurence,  Mellitus,  and  Justus,  the  three 
successors  of  St.  Augustine,  having  been 
disclosed.  The  operations  were  described 
in  a  paper  by  SirW.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  read 
in  his  absence  by  the  Rev.  R.  U.  Potts,  Sub- 
Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Kent  Archaeological 
Society  held  at  Maidstone.  "Within  the 
last  few  weeks,"  he  said,  "  ij;  has  been  possible 
to  extend  the  earlier  operations  westwards, 
and  to  clear  up  one  puzzle,  and  with  most 
surprising  results,  for  there  are  now  actually 
to  be  seen  the  veritable  remains  of  the 
despoiled  tombs  of  Archbishops  Laurence, 
Mellitus,  and  Justus,  with  portions  of  the 
original  flooring,  and  part  of  what  may  be 


the  Altar  of  St.  Gregory,  that  stood  between 
the  tombs  of  Laurence  and  Austin.  There 
is  also  the  empty  grave  in  which  the  body  of 
St.  Mildred  was  laid  by  Wulfric  when  he 
destroyed  the  presbytery.  The  tombs  of  the 
three  Archbishops  lie  in  a  row,  as  described 
by  Goscelin,  against  the  base  of  a  thin  outer 
wall  built  of  Roman  bricks  and  plastered 
within  and  without.  Whether  there  are  any 
corresponding  remains  of  the  tombs  of  St. 
Austin  and  of  Deusdedit  and  Honorius, 
which  lay  to  the  south,  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
In  any  case,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  we  have  established  the  place  of 
the  actual  porticus  or  aisle  in  which  Austin 
and  his  brethren  were  originally  buried.  To 
the  east  of  the  porticus  are  the  beginnings  of 
a  much  later  and  wider  apse  that  evidently 
belonged  to  some  extension  of  the  building 
at  this  point.  Here  we  must  stop  for  the 
present." 

In  conclusion  an  appeal  was  made  for 
financial  support  to  enable  the  work  of 
excavation  to  be  proceeded  with.  Donations 
may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  R.  U.  Potts,  at  St. 
Augustine's  College. 

^  'I/?  ^ 
An  article  in  the  Fie/d,  April  3,  on  '•  Medi- 
aeval Ideas  of  the  Elephant,"  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Cuming,  was  illustrated  by  five  very  quaint 
reproductions  from  mediaeval  manuscripts. 
London  antiquaries  may  like  to  note  that  a 
full  "  History  of  Billingsgate/'  by  the  author 
of  Leadenhall  Past  and  Present,  with  many 
illustrations,  occupied  practically  the  whole 
of  the  issue  of  The  Fish  Trades  Gazette,  and 
Poultry,  Game  and  Rabbit  Trades  Chronicle 
for  March  20, 

^  ^  ^ 
A  collection  of  rubbings  from  monumental 
brasses  in  Kent  formed  by  the  late  Canon 
R.  Jenkins,  of  Lyminge,  is  now  on  view  in 
Folkestone  Museum.  The  earliest  of  the 
brasses  represented  is  that  of  Sir  Robert  de 
Septvans,  in  Chartham  Church.  This  dates 
from  A.D.  1306,  and  is  particularly  interesting 
as  showing  the  chain  mail  worn  by  the 
Crusaders  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  There 
are  only  three  or  four  brasses  in  England  of 
a  date  prior  to  this. 

.Jj.         ^         tj.      ^ 

The  question  of  the  determination  of  the 
age  of  the  earliest  human  remains  found  in 
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America  was  discussed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  of  September  26 
last.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  said  our  con- 
temporary, North  America  was  believed  to 
offer  the  most  valuable  evidence  on  this  point, 
though  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
stated  in  1907  that  "  no  specimen  had  come 
to  light  in  the  Northern  Continent  which 
from  the  standpoint  of  physical  anthropology 
represented  other  than  relatively  modern 
man."  Then  some  discoveries  were  reported 
from  the  Lagoa  Santa  caves  of  Brazil,  and 
bones  and  cultural  objects  were  found  in 
Argentina.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  revival 
of  the  story  of  Atlantis,  the  origin  of  the 
human  race  being  traced  from  very  primitive 
anthropoid  forms  in  South  America.  Still 
more  recently  it  was  reported  that  human 
remains  had  been  found  in  North  America, 
in  an  asphalt  deposit  at  Rancho  La  Brea  in 
Southern  California.  A  preliminary  account 
of  these  remains  was  read  before  the  Museum 
of  History,  Science,  and  Art  of  Los  Angeles 
on  June  11,  1914,  by  Mr.  John  C  Merriam. 
The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  sent 
two  experts — Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka  as  anthro- 
pologist, and  Mr.  Bailey  Willis,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey — to  report  on  these 
discoveries.  The  material  was  submitted  to 
the  palaeontologist  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  to  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  and  the 
conclusion  was  that  the  human  remains  from 
the  Lagoa  Santa  caves  could  not  without 
more  conclusive  proofs  be  accepted  as 
"belonging  to  a  race  which  lived  contem- 
poraneously with  the  extinct  species  of 
animals  found  in  the  same  caves."  As 
regards  a  skull  taken  from  the  harbour  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Dr.  Hrdlicka  says  that  it 
presents  no  features  which  would  justify  its 
classification  as  a  representative  of  a  species 
of  ancient  primates,  premediate  forerunners 
of  the  human  being,  the  Diprohomo  platensis. 
The  skull,  in  his  opinion,  bears  no  evidence 
even  of  having  belonged  to  an  early  or 
physically  primitive  man,  but  to  a  well- 
developed  and  physically  modern-like  indi- 
vidual. Our  contemporary,  after  discussing 
the  evidence  in  some  detail,  concludes  that 
while  the  question  of  antiquity  is  undecided, 
every  evidence  available  in  North  as  well 
as  in  South  America  seems  to  point  to  the 


comparatively  recent  origin  or  occurrence, 
geologically  speaking,  of  man  on  the  American 
continent. 


augusta  CtetJerorum,  tfje 
^onern  Cteties  (Crier), 

By  R.  Coltman  Clephan,  F.S.A. 
(Continued  from  p.   135.) 

The  Roman  Therms. 

HERM/E  were  the  largest  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  besides  being  public 
baths  they  included  gymnasia,  lec- 
ture-rooms and  libraries,  courts  for  athletes, 
and  even  picture-galleries,  concert-halls, 
rooms  for  loungers,  and  many  other  acces- 
sories ;  indeed,  they  served  the  general  pur- 
poses of  a  club,  where  the  citizens  met  to 
gossip  and  to  hear  and  discuss  the  news  of 
the  day. 

They  were  sumptuously  decorated  with 
stucco  of  various  colours,  rare  marbles,  por- 
phyry, and  rich  cofferings  ;  the  walls  em- 
bellished with  paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  the 
niches  filled  with  statues,  and  the  floors 
paved  in  mosaic  of  bright  colours,  or  with 
marble  slabs. 

The  baths  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
peribolus,  or  outer  enclosure,  which  was  laid 
out  as  a  park,  shut  in  along  all  its  extremi- 
ties with  spacious  and  magnificent  buildings 
for  recreation,  and  perhaps  shops  ;  forming, 
in  fact,  a  vast  quadrangle. 

Among  Roman  authorities  concerning 
these  structures  Vitruvius  takes  the  first 
place,  though  his  treatise  was  probably  not 
finished  before  early  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
— say,  30  B.C. — and  thus  applies  only  to  the 
earlier  and  smaller  balnea.  Nevertheless  it 
has  proved  invaluable  in  the  elucidation  of 
the  later  and  greater  baths.  Pliny  the 
younger,  Lucian,  Martial,  and  Olimpiodorus, 
tell  us  a  good  deal  about  baths,  though  the 
descriptions  of  these  writers  lack  the  clear- 
ness of  expression  which  makes  the  work  of 
Vitruvius  so  informing. 

None  of  the  schemes  of  reconstruction  of 
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the  great  therma  are  very  convincing,  for  so 
few  architectural  features  remain  that  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  the  buildings  in  any 
satisfactory  manner.  The  ground-plans  of 
the  great  baths  vary  in  detail,  but  their 
general  aspect  is  very  similar  in  all,  so  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  locate  the  principal 
bathing  halls,  and  enough  of  their  founda- 
tions remain  above  ground  to  show  the 
methods  of  artificial  heating  or  of  its  ab- 


is  safest  to  leave  that  an  open  question, 
unless  in  cases  where  there  are  special  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  them  to  help  us. 
These  halls,  were,  however,  merely  the  ac- 
cessories of  the  baths. 

The  method  of  heating  the  baths  with  hot 
air,  as  laid  down  by  Vitruvius — that  of  the 
hypocaust  or  hollow  floor — was  continued  in 
the  great  thernice,  that  of  Agrippa,  opened  in 
21  B.C.,  being  the  first;  but  with  the  addi- 


FIG.    7.— AREA   OF   THE   THKRM.E   AT   TREVES   UNDER   EXCAVATION. 


sence,  and  thus  to  enable  us  to  determine 
the  special  uses  to  which  they  were  applied. 
This  knowledge,  however, ''does  not  extend 
to  the  processes  that  were  gone  through  in 
bathing,  for  classical  writers  on  this  and  many 
other  subjects  so  often  assume  that  we  know 
much  of  what  we  are  ignorant. 

There  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  determination  of  the  halls  set  apart  for 
exercise,  recreation,  and  instruction,  that  it 


tion  of  flues,  communicating  with  the  hypo- 
causts,  laid  vertically  inside  the  concrete 
walls  of  the  halls  for  which  a  high  tempera- 
ture was  required,  thus  heating  the  walls  as 
well  as  the  floors,  and  the  combination  was 
very  eff'ective.  The  hypocausts  ran  under 
the  floors  of  the  recesses  at  the  sides  of  the 
halls,  containing  the  hot-water  baths.  The 
lower  floors  of  the  halls  rest  on  the  barrel- 
vaulting  of  the  rooms  below  them,  and  the 
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upper  or  hanging  floors  repose  on  the  inter- 
vening pillars,  placed  upon  them  at  short 
distances  from  one  another.  These  pilas  are 
built  of  tiles,  8  inches  square  and  about 
2^  feet  in  height  in  the  earlier,  though  some- 
what higher  in  the  later  baths.  In  later  times 
the  pilce  were  sometimes  omitted,  and  the 
whole  floor  supported  only  at  its  edges.* 
The  furnace,  praftimiuin  or  propnigeiim,  is 
placed  at  the  side  or  under  the  suspensura, 
or  hanging  floor ;  the  hot  air,  circulating 
among  the  pilse,  heats  the  floor,  and  fills  the 


There  were  separate  bathing  chambers  for 
men  and  women,  though  in  some  reigns,  as 
we  read  in  Martial's  Epigrams,  promiscuous 
bathing  together  of  the  sexes  was  allowed. 
Edicts  forbidding  the  practice  were  issued  by 
Hadrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Entry  to  the  public  baths  was  usually 
gratuitous,  but  a  small  coin,  a  (/uadrans,  equal 
in  value  to  about  half  a  farthing,  was  paid  to 
the  capsarius,  a  slave  in  attendance,  for  taking 
charge  of  any  valuables  a  bather  might  choose 
to  leave  in  his  hands. 


''./. 


/, 


IIG.   8.— GROUNU-PLAN   OK  THE  THERM.K. 
(6*)  The  Frigidarium:  (C)  The  Tepidarium  ;  (O)  The  Calidarium. 


quadrilateral  flue-tiles  running  up  inside  the 
walls  of  the  halls.  There  are  also  circularly- 
formed  socketed  clay  pipes  in  the  walls, 
going  up  to  the  top  of  the  building,  for  carry- 
ing away  the  smoke  from  the  hypocausts. 

The  basement  contains  a  complex  system 
of  vaulted  rooms  and  passages  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  slaves  serving  the  baths 
and  for  storage.  Here  also  the  furnaces  for 
heating  water  on  a  large  scale  are  placed. 
Staircases  lead  down  to  them  from  the  story 
above. 

*  Both  methods  of  supporting  the  siupensuicc  may 
be  seen  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 


The  Therm/E  at  Treves. 

These  public  baths  consist  of  a  central 
oblong  block,  in  which  are  the  principal 
bathing  halls,  and  wings  of  great  extent. 
Only  one  of  the  wings  has  been  excavated, 
the  site  of  the  other  being  covered  with 
ground  and  houses,  for  which  a  prohibitive 
price  is  demanded,  so  that  no  investigation 
is  possible  in  that  quarter  at  present. 

The  structure  has  been  subjected  to 
extensive  alteration  and  restoration,  which 
renders  the  elucidation  of  the  ruins  some- 
what difficult  and  doubtful ;  and  among  the 
foundations  are  still  older  ones,  which  have 
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not  been  disturbed,  so  that  the  present  build- 
ing may  have  been  placed  on  the  site,  wholly 
or  in  part,  of  an  earlier  structure  of  the  kind. 

The  area  of  excavation  is  shown  on  Fig.  7, 
as  far  as  a  photograph  can  show  it,  and  a 
comparison  with  the  ground-plan  (Fig.  8), 
which  gives  the  central  block  and  the  exca- 
vated wing,  renders  the  determination  of 
some  at  least  of  the  general  arrangements 
of  the  structure  possible.  The  Prussian 
Government  provided  the  means  for  an  ex- 
ploitation of  the  site  that  was  available,  and 
excavations  were  commenced  in  1877  and 
continued  until  and  through  1885.  Up  to 
very  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  two 
stories  of  a  portion  of  the  building  were  still 
standing,  and  some  views  of  both  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  structure  of  that  period 
are  preserved  in  the  town  library.  These 
engravings  are  reproduced  on  Figs.  9  and  10  ; 
the  former  gives  part  of  the  facade  in  the 
centre  of  the  southern  front ;  and  the  latter 
a  bit  of  the  interior  of  the  same  portion 
of  the  baths,  showing  an  elevation  of  two 
stories.  Now,  the  highest  masses  of  masonry 
rise  no  more  than  about  7  or  8  feet  above 
the  floor.  The  materials  of  construction  are 
dressed  limestone  blocks  and  bricks  or  bond- 
ing-tiles, used  in  somewhat  irregular  propor- 
tions over  a  core  of  concrete. 

The  proper  front  faces  nearly  northwards, 
and  the  full  breadth  of  the  excavated  portion 
of  the  building  is  about  564  feet.  The 
frontage,  marked  A  on  the  plan,  is  pierced 
with  four  semicircular  recesses ;  and  the 
traces  of  piping  observable  might  indicate 
that  fountains  had  played  in  two  of  them. 
Among  the  foundations  of  the  westernmost 
recess  the  beautiful  torso  of  an  amazon  was 
found ;  it  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  now  the 
most  cherished  treasure  of  the  local  museum 
collection.  It  belongs  to  the  best  period, 
one  certainly  not  contemporaneous  with  the 
present  building.  Besides  these  recesses 
are  two  rectangular  rooms,  not  numbered 
on  the  ground-plan,  whiph  were  originally 
entrances  into  the  building,  through  vestibules 
numbered  i  and  2,  leading  into  hall  B.  The 
masonry  shows  that  these  ante-rooms  had 
been  walled  up  at  the  inner  ends,  thus  con- 
verting the  vestibules  into  rooms,  in  each 
of  which  a  bathing-basin  had  been  laid  at 
a  later  period.     After  these  entrances  had 


been  closed  up  access  to  hall  B  from  the 
peribolus  was  attained  through  the  passage 
numbered  3,  leading  into  the  large  hall  or 
court  E,  and  from  thence  along  the  cor- 
ridor \b.  Passage  3  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  entrance  to  the  baths  in 
later  Roman  times,  but  there  were  others, 
which  remain  undetermined.  The  Roman 
architects  had  evidently  not  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  grand  entrance  to  their  baths. 
Lucian  states  that  there  were  entrances  from 
all  sides,  in  the  cases  of  the  more  important 
public  baths.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  \b 
is  a  small  conical  recess  marked  X^  and  in 
it  doubtless  the  capsarius  sat.  Attached  to 
public  baths  was  a  palcestra,  or  gymnasium. 


FIG.  9. — PART  OF  THE  FACADE  OF  THE  THERM/t, 
STANDING  EARLY  SEVENTEKNTH  CENTURY. 


and  the  position  of  court  E,  together  with 
the  absence  of  any  traces  of  artificial  heating, 
point  to  its  having  served  this  purpose ;  it  is 
paved  out  with  flagging.  In  their  present 
condition  it  seems  impossible  to  determine 
to  which  uses  100ms  4,  5,  and  6  had  been 
applied ;  but  there  are  traces  of  water  channels 
in  the  outer  walls  of  all  of  them,  from  which 
it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  one  or  pos- 
sibly all  had  been  hi/ritice,  for  such  a  con- 
venience is  placed  near  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  thermce.  at  Pompeii.  These  rooms  lie 
below  the  level  of  the  large  halls,  and  were 
not  artificially  heated. 

The  channels  for  carrying  away  the  water 
from  the  northern  parts  of  the  building — that 
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is,  the  cold-water  system  — falls  into  con- 
duit A/,  going  down  to  the  Moselle.  Those 
for  the  waste  water  from  the  more  southern 
or  warm-water  baths,  together  with  the  rain- 
water falling  on  the  roofs  and  in  the  courts, 
converge  at  and  empty  into  the  conduit 
marked  JV,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  build- 
ing, the  water  flowing  into  a  canal,  emptying 
into  the  river.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
for  working  such  baths  must  have  been  large, 
but  the  source  of  supply  remains  undeter- 
mined. In  bath-room  4^  is  a  round  opening 
for  letting  off  the  water,  and  in  it  is  a  piece 


leading  down  into  the  basin.  Part  of  its 
flagging  has  been  roughly  repaired.  All  the 
other  bathing  chambers  have  concrete  floors. 
On  the  southern  side  of  hall  B  is  a.  vestibule, 
with  apsidal  sides  5*^,  which  leads  through 
two  doors  into  hall  C ;  and  in  the  recesses 
are  channels  for  water,  which  have  been 
built  up.  The  size,  position,  and  absence 
of  any  heating  arrangements  all  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  hall  B  is  the  /rigidarium, 
the  room  for  cold-water  bathers,  and  that 
the  seven  chambers  opening  out  of  it  con- 
tained bathing  basins.     A  large  swimming- 


FIG.     lO. — A    VIEW    Ul-     nih    l.Nll'.KUJK,    .SI'-\  t-.N  1  lilCM  11    (JKNU^KV. 


of  lead-piping,  the  only  one  found.  All  the 
channels  have  been  lined  out ;  they  are 
about  4  feet  deep,  28  inches  broad,  and  are 
all  vaulted. 

Running  nearly  from  north  to  south,  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  structure,  are  the 
three  very  large  halls  B,  C,  and  jD,  which  are 
rooms  for  bathing.  The  grand  hall  B  com- 
municates with  the  annex  2d  and  seven 
bathing  chambers  of  different  sizes,  one  of 
which  is  semicircular,  the  others  rectangular ; 
that  figured  4^,  on  the  left  side,  is  the  best 
preserved  and  it  is  flagged  out,  three  steps 

VOL.  XI. 


bath,  natatio,  occupied  a  considerable  space 
towards  the  centre.  This  was  the  most 
important  and  most  richly  decorated  of  all 
the  bathing  halls,  and  the  first  reached  after 
entering  from  the  front ;  the  foundations  of 
columns  present  indicate  that  there  had  been 
galleries  or  aisles.  A  great  number  of  pieces 
of  rich  and  rare  marbles  of  many  different 
colours,  with  some  beautiful  shades  of  green 
among  them,  which  had  been  used  for  the 
lower  portions  of  the  walls  and  the  floors, 
have  been  found,  and  they  are  preserved  in 
the  local  museum.     The  annex  2b  was  prob- 

Y 
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ably  the  apodyterium  or  dressing-room  for 
this  part  of  the  baths,  and  we  have  the 
station  for  the  capsaritis,  marked  X  in  the 
entrance  close  by. 

Hall  C,  which  is  cruciform,  has  been  cross- 
vaulted,  and  that  it  had  been  richly  decorated 
is  clear  from  the  capitals  of  columns,  pieces 
of  rare  and  beautiful  marbles  and  mosaic 
found.  Standing  in  the  centre  is  some 
masonry  on  which  the  vault-springers  had 
rested.  The  hall  was  heated  by  quadrangular 
flue-tiles  inside  the  walls,  and  in  the  usual 
manner  under  the  floor,  and  a  prafurniutn, 
built  of  bricks,  stands  in  the  southern  wall. 
This  hall  was  the  tepidariwn,  or  room  heated 
to  a  moderate  temperature,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, and  it  forms  the  nucleus  which  governed 
the  plan  of  the  building.-'' 

The  six  paved  courts,  three  on  either  side 
of  hall  C — viz.,  i^,  2^,  and  3^ — were  mainly 
for  lighting  the  halls  C,  D,  H,  and  G,  and 
court  Z,  and  the  spaces  Gi,  Fi,  and  F2, 
were  also  all  paved  courts  for  lighting.  They 
were  on  the  same  level  with  the  under  passages 
in  the  basement  hereinafter  to  be  described, 
except  court  Z,  which  stands  somewhat 
higher.  That  these  courts  were  open  to 
the  sky  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  the  walls 
being  lined  to  resist  the  weather.  Further 
light  for  the  halls  was  obtained  through  the 
lunettes,  placed  immediately  below  the  inter- 
secting vaults  and  above  the  side  barrel-vaults. 
In  all  the  lighting-stations  were  vents  for 
carrying  away  the  rain-water  falling  on  them. 

Hall  D,  which  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  is  nearly  thrice  the  size  of  hall  C, 
and,  like  it,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  It  is  entered  from  hall  C  through  a 
vestibule  and  two  doors,  and  communicates 
with  the  four  rooms  containing  bathing  basins 
(Di  and  D2).  The  hall  is  heated  by  hypo- 
causts,  which  extend  under  the  basins,  and 
by  the  flue-tiles  passing  up  the  walls.  Three 
prcefurnia  carry  the  hot  air  under  the  floors, 
two  of  which  were  worked  from  the  courts 
y  and  T^d,  and  another^ from  one  of  the 
passages  in  the  basement,  where  fire-holes 
are  distinctly  visible;  and  large  quantities 

*  The  tepidarium  was  sometimes  used  as  an 
apodyterium,  where  bathers  undressed,  leaving  it  to 
take  other  baths,  and  returning  to  it  to  cool  off  and 
put  on  their  clothes. 


of  charcoal  and  wood-ash  have  been  found 
in  the  channels  for  waste  water,  as  well  as 
under  the  floor  where  fires  were  kindled, 
partly  to  start  the  circulation  of  hot  air  from 
the  furnaces.  There  are  still  traces  of  the 
laying  of  a  boiler,  under  which  was  a  furnace, 
which  worked  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
shown  in  the  picture  stated  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,*  where  basins 
and  tank  are  supplied  with  water  from  a 
series  of  urn-shaped  reservoirs.  Under  where 
the  boiler  had  rested  are  blocks  of  lava,  which 
exhibit  unmistakable  traces  of  fire  action. 
There  had  been  another  hypocaustiwi  working 
against  the  western  side  of  the  hall.  The 
floor  had  been  paved  with  black  and  white 
slabs  of  marble,  rhombic  in  form.  Hall  D 
is  thus  the  calidarium  or  sudatormm,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  not  kept  quite 
so  high  as  that  of  the  laconicum. 

In  such  great  baths  there  would  certainly 
be  a  laconicum,  the  hottest  room  of  all,  a  full 
description  of  which  has  been  given  by 
Vitruvius.  i  It  is  entered  from  the  cali- 
darium and  situated  in  the  thermae  at  Rome 
and  Pompeii  in  the  southernmost  end  of  the 
baths,  so  in  those  of  Treves  this  apartment 
should  be  looked  for  in  the  rectangular 
portion  jutting  out  from  the  southern  front; 
but  this  part  of  the  building  is  in  such  a 
condition  that  nothing  can  be  said  with  any 
certainty.  In  a  corner  of  the  laconicuvi  was 
a  hollow  cylindrical  pillar  standing  in  direct 
communication  with  a  hypocaustum.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  movable  top,  which,  when 
opened,  admitted  a  rush  of  hot  air  into  the 
room,  raising  the  temperature  to  the  desired 
level. 

In  these  baths  there  would  be  found  an 
elcBthesium,  the  room  for  anointing  with  oil 
and  perfumes ;  a  conisterium,  where  the 
athletes  rubbed  themselves  with  sand  after 
a  bath  ;  a  coryceutn,  a  room  where  the  pugi- 
lists practised ;  and  at  least  two  apodyteria^ 

*  This  fresco,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all,  was  probably 
the  work  of  some  student  of  Vitruvius  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  had  drawn  it  from  his  description. 
The  alleged  fresco  has  been  commentated  on  by 
many  writers  as  genuine.  A  supposed  copy  of  the 
fresco  appears  in  a  work  by  Mr.  Charles  Cameron, 
architect,  published  in  1772,  presumably  taken  from 
a  work  written  in  1553. 

t  V.  10. 
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or  dressing-rooms.     The  last-named  is  not 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 

The  halls  G,  H,  /,/,  and  K,  are  all  heat- 
able,  but  little  more  can  be  said  of  some 
of  them.  The  position  of  hall  /f  makes  it 
a  probable  anointing-room.  Pliny,  writing 
to  a  friend  giving  a  detailed  and  delightful 
description  of  his  Laurentine  villa,  tells  him 
that  in  the  baths  the  elcethesium  opens  out 
of  the  calidarium^  which  is  the  case  here. 
Lying  eastwards  and  in  connection  with  hall 
H  is  the  oblong  hall  F.,  which  is  a  nata- 
iortmii,  or  tepid-water  swimming  bath,  under 
the  floor  of  which  hypocausts  are  laid.  A 
pi-ceftirnium  is  placed  outside  the  north-east 
corner.  The  great  thickness  of  the  walls 
(nearly  8  feet),  and  the  presence  of  a  winding- 
stair  in  the  small  chamber  adjoining  the  end 
of  the  side  looking  west,  show  that  the  hall 
had  either  been  provided  with  a  gallery  or 
that  another  story  had  risen  above  it.  Further 
heat  was  obtained  from  a  furnace  in  court 
Fz^  where  fire  action  is  observable.  In  such 
large  baths  there  would  be  a  spacious  and 
highly  decorated  apodyterimn,  and  from  its 
size  and  position  hall  G  might  have  served 
this  purpose,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said. 
Court  G^i,  on  its  northern  side,  is  for  light- 
ing it. 

The  vaulted  rooms  /,  /,  and  K,  in  the  east 
wing,  are  all  provided  with  hypocausts,  and 
fiilce,  in  perfect  condition,  run  under  their 
hollow  floors.  For  what  purpose  these  rooms 
were  designed  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any 
certainty,  but  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
set  aside  as  baths  for  women,  as  some  hair- 
combs  and  many  hairpins  have  been  found  in 
them,  several  of  which  are  in  my  possession. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  unexcavated  wing. 

Southwards  from  hall  B  a  complicated 
system  of  passages  begins,  which  runs  under 
all  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  passages 
are  barrel-vaulted,  and  about  9  feet  high  by 
7  feet  wide.  They  were  doubtless  used  as 
thoroughfares  for  the  large  number  of  slaves 
employed  in  serving  the  baths,  and  for  at- 
tending to  the  heating,  etc.,  and  it  was  from 
thence  and  the  paved  courts  that  the  main 
firing  was  worked.  Entrance  down  was  by 
the  steps  Zi  in  the  open  court  Z,  which,  as 
already  stated,  stands  higher  than  the  other 
lighting  courts. 


The  general  character  of  the  ruins,  taken 
together  with  the  mixed  masonry,  would 
point  to  a  date  of  construction  during  the 
fourth  century. 

( To  be  concluded.) 


Catbale  IPtiorp,  ©em. 

By  Herbert  C.  ANDRravs, 


HE  Catalogue  of  a  selection  from 
the  Stowe  Manuscripts  exhibited  in 
the  King's  Library  in  the  British 
Museum  (published  1883)  includes 
the  following  document  (Catalogue,  no.  19, 
Stowe  Charters,  no.  157): 

"Covenant  by  Hugh  Prior,  and  the 
Brethren  of  the  Church  of  St.  Giles  of  Cathale 
[co.  Herts],  with  William  de  Mandeville  [6th] , 
Earl  of  Essex,  son  of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter 
[4th  Earl],  to  provide,  by  joint  election,  a 
canon  to  celebrate  in  the  church  for  the 
souls  of  the  said  Geoffrey ;  of  Beatrice  de 
Say,  Earl  William's  mother ;  of  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville  [5th  Earl],  his  brother ;  and  of 
Earl  William  himself  and  Christiana  his  wife.* 
Circ.  A.D.  1 2 16-1227.  Latin.  With  seal 
bearing  the  figure  of  St.  Giles  the  abbat, 
patron  saint  of  the  Priory,  with  a  fawn,  his 
usual  emblem,  at  his  side  ;  with  the  legend 
►J^sigill'sci  egidii  abb[.  .  .]e  cathale." 

This  seal,  as  described  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Seals  (I,  498,  no. 
2890),  is  of  date  between  12 19  and  1227, 
dark-green,  chipped,  and  indistinct  in  parts  ; 
size  2J  X  ij]  inches.  The  obverse,  a  pointed 
oval,  bears  a  representation  of  St.  Giles  the 
Abbot,  patron  saint,  seated,  holding  a  book 
and  a  pastoral  staff,  at  his  side  a  fawn,  beneath 
a  tree.  On  the  reverse  is  a  smaller  pointed 
oval  counterseal  of  size  i;{  inches  by  t  inch, 
with  mark  of  the  handle,  showing  the  bust  of 
a  monk,  with  a  tonsured  head,  and  wearing 
the  cowl,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  prayer,  to 
the   right.     Overhead  a   hand   of  blessing. 

*  The  witnesses  of  this  deed  are,  Robert  de 
Enefeld  "  capellanus  et  vicarius,"  Robert  Capelle, 
Hugh  de  Bibeswrth,  Guy  "persona  de  Dignewelle  " 
[Digswell,  Herts]. 
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The  border  bears  the  legend,  benedicat  nos 

DEUS  NR. 

This  document  is  the  earliest  known  record 
of  the  short-lived  priory  of  Cathale.  The 
foundation  of  the  house,  which  was  a  priory 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Giles  the  Abbot,  probably  took  place 
within  but  a  short  time  before  the  preparation 
of  the  deed.  Although  nothing  definite  is 
known  as  to  the  name  of  its  founder,  this 
and  other  documents  would  indicate  William 
de  Mandeville,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Essex.  At 
any  rate,  he  endowed  the  priory  with  the 
lands  on  which  it  stood  contiguous  to 
Enfield  Park,  and  gave  it  certain  rights  and 
privileges  in  the  same  park,  together  with  a 
private  gate  of  access.  In  return  the  Prior 
undertook  to  provide  a  canon  in  perpetuity 
to  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  him  and  his 
relatives. 

Another  document  of  the  same  period, 
ascribed  to  about  the  year  1225,  although 
containing  no  direct  historical  information 
regarding  the  priory,  yet  gives  some  indica- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  importance  of  its 
Prior  at  that  time.  He  is  found  acting  with 
the  Abbot  and  Prior  of  Waltham  as  a  papal 
delegate  to  decide  in  a  suit  regarding  tithes 
between  Prior  Thomas  of  Wallingford  and 
Robert  de  Taccheham,  rector  of  Taccheham. 
This  document  (Add.  Ch.  19623)  is  described 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  at  the  British 
Museum  as : 

"Agreement  entered  into  by  T[homas], 
Prior,  and  the  convent  of  Wallingford,  and 
the  abbey  of  Reading,  respecting  the  tithes 
of  Estgeyng  in  the  parish  of  Henrede 
[Hendred  co.  Berks].  The  Prior  establishes 
his  claim  against  Robert  de  Taccheham, 
rector  of  Taccheham  [Thatcham  co.  Berks], 
in  a  suit  held  by  consent  of  the  abbot  of 
St.  Albans  before  the  abbot  of  Waltham  and 
the  priors  of  Waltham  and  Cathele,  but 
undertakes  to  pay  25s.  of  rent  for  the  same 
to  the  abbey  of  Reading  [arc.  1225].    Zaf." 

On  the  death  of  Willi^  de  Mandeville 
without  issue  in  1227,  when  the  earldom 
of  Essex  is  presumed  to  have  reverted  to 
the  Crown  (Cokayne :  Complete  Peerage, 
Essex),  the  patronage  of  the  priory  would 
descend  to  his  sister  Maud,  dowager  Countess 
of  Hereford,  widow  of  Henry  de  Bohun,  who 
thus   became  suo  jure  Countess  of  Essex. 


When  she  died,  in  1236,  her  son  and  heir 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
succeeded  to  the  patronage.  He  was  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  King,  and  sponsor  at  the 
christening  of  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  King 
Edward  I.,  being  recognized  as  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  reason  for  the  suppression  of  the 
priory  is  not  known,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  within  a  very  few  years  it  ceased  to 
exist.  In  the  year  1240  King  Henry  III., 
acting  presumably  on  the  request  of  his 
favourite,  issued  a  charter  removing  the 
canons  from  the  priory  {vide  Dugdale, 
Mo7iastico7i  Anglicamim,  1846  ed.,  IV, 
329),  and  giving  all  its  property  and  ap- 
purtenances to  Cheshunt  Nunnery.  This 
charter  was  possibly  merely  in  confirmation 
of  the  grant  made,  apparently  at  the  same 
date,  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun  himself  to 
Isabella,  Prioress  of  Cheshunt  Nunnery,  of 
the  lands,  etc.,  with  which  William  de 
Mandeville  had  endowed  Cathale  Priory. 
Dugdale  {op  cit.)  gives  the  text  of  this 
grant,  headed  :  "  Hum.  de  Bohun  his 
Grant  to  Hisabell  the  Prioress  of  Cestre- 
hunt ;  totam  terram  illam  cum  omnibus 
pertinentiis  suis,  et  cum  toto  bosco  super 
dictam  terram  crescente,  quam  fratres  de 
Cathale  quondam  tenuerunt  de  dono  Wil- 
lielmi  Mandevill  avunculi  sui,  quondam 
Comitis  Essexiae,  in  Cathale,  with  divers 
Privileges  in  his  Parke  of  Enfeild."  These 
lands,  as  the  body  of  the  grant  says,  the 
brethren  of  "Cachhale"  formerly  had  "ex 
dono"  of  William  de  Mandevill,  and  they 
are  described  as  lying  between  the  nunnery 
lands  and  the  palings  of  Enfield  Park 
"scilicet  a  diveris  de  Northhaghe  usque  ad 
ductellum  qui  descendit  de  habitaculo 
dictarum  sanctsemonialium."  The  grantor 
includes  in  the  gift  pasture  for  fifteen  horses 
and  mares,  sixty  bulls  and  cows,  one  hundred 
sheep,  and  pannage  for  pigs,  which  had  been 
allowed  in  Enfield  Park  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  brethren  of  Cathale ;  a  gateway 
whereby  they  had  had  free  access  for  vehicles 
into  the  park ;  the  full  amount  of  all  alms 
which  donors  had  formerly  offered  to  the 
monastery — all  on  condition  that  the  Prioress 
and  her  successors  continued  to  appoint  a 
chaplain  to  celebrate  the  aforesaid  Masses.* 

*  An  interesting  sidelight  regarding  the  subsequent 
history  of  this  charter  is  revealed  in  the  Patent  Rolls 
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An  Extent  of  the  Manor  of  Cheshunt  of 
date  1280  (Dugdale,  IV,  329,  note)  preserved 
in  the  Registrum  Honoris  de  Richmond, 
p.  43,  reads  :  "  Vendicio  bosci  in  Cattehale 
valet  per  annum,  xxs." 

Dugdale  also  says  (VI,  16 19)  that  "Catte- 
hale Gate,  probably  the  site  of  this  Monastery, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  Chapel,  still  exists 
as  the  boundary  fence  which  divides  the 
parish  of  Enfield  from  that  of  Northaw, 
exactly  answering  to  the  terms  of  the  deed 
of  Humphrey  de  Bohun." 

From  Dugdale's  observation  it  is  evident 
that  the  chapel  survived  as  a  place  of  worship 
long  after  the  suppression  of  the  priory.  A 
record  of  it,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  found  in  the  grant  made  by  Henry  VIII 
in  1536  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny  of  Cheshunt 
Nunnery,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  "omnia 
mesuagia"  of  the  nunnery  "in  Envyle  in  com. 
Midd.  .  .  .  et  unam  feriam  apud  capellam 
sancti  Egidii  juxta  Envyle  Chase  in  com. 
Hertf"  The  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Foreign  and  Domestic  (Henry  VIII,  vol.  XI, 
p.  209,  grant  519,  m.  12)  amplifies  this  as 
"a  fair  to  be  held  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Giles, 
near  Envile  Chace,  Herts.,  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Giles  the  Abbot,  and  the  two  days  pre- 
ceding." Thus  not  only  did  the  chapel  still 
remain,  but  also  an  annual  two-day  fair  of 
unknown  antiquity  was  held  in  connection 
with  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Nyn  Park  had 
some  pre-dissolution  connection  with  Cathale 
Gate  or  Cattlegate  as  it  is  now  called.  Robert 
Morden's  map  of  Middlesex  of  late  seven- 
teenth-century date  styles  it  Nunns  Hall,  re- 
ferring presumably  to  ownership  by  Cheshunt 
Nunnery ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  such 
ownership.  On  the  contrary,  Nyn  Manor  was 
held  with  those  of  Northaw  and  Cufidey  by 
St.  Alban's  Monastery  until  1539,  when 
Northaw  Manor  (including  presumably  Nyn 

of  King  Edward  II.  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1313-17,  p.  292). 
It  reposed  in  the  safe-keeping  of  the  nunnery,  until 
that  unfortunate  last  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  establishment  was  twice  devastated  by  fire. 
Owing  to  its  destruction  in  one  of  these  conflagra- 
tions, the  nuns  petitioned  the  King  and  Council  for  its 
renewal,  with  the  result  that  in  1315  they  were 
granted  an  exemplification  of  the  said  charter  relative 
to  "all  that  land  and  all  those  tenements  lately  held 
by  the  canons  of  Cathale  whom  King  Henry  III.  had 
caused  to  be  removed." 


and  Cufifley,  for  the  grant  makes  no  separate 
mention  of  them)  was  granted  to  William 
Cavendish  and  Margaret  his  wife.  They 
resold  it  to  the  Crown  twelve  years  later. 
In  1576  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to 
Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
built  the  old  Nyn  House.  John  Granger, 
alias  Leman,  in  1774  pulled  this  down  and 
erected  Northaw  House  with  the  materials. 
At  the  present  day  Nyn  and  Cuffley  manors 
are  still  amalgamated  with  Northaw. 


^ome  Deceptive  piace-jQamesi 
of  (JBnglanti  ann  BormanDp. 

By  T.  B.  F.  Eminson,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 
{Concluded from  p.  105.) 


II. 

|NLY  six  English  names  have  been 
fully  dealt  with,  but  these  suffice  to 
show  what  a  wide  field  awaits  local 
investigation.  The  study  of  place- 
names  is  both  interesting  and  profitable,  for 
it  throws  light  on  the  domestic,  political, 
and  military  history  of  our  forefathers  at 
that  early  period  when  ordinary  records  are 
almost  silent ;  but,  in  order  to  study  profit- 
ably, it  is  essential  to  read  Nature's  docu- 
ments as  well  as  those  of  man,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  names  derived  from  river 
words.  There  is  another  point,  especially 
connected  with  Domesday  place-names, 
which  wider  topographical  investigation 
brings  to  light.  The  Domesday  scribe  has 
been  subjected  to  much  criticism  through 
lack  of  such  research  on  the  part  of  his 
critics,  and  it  will  materially  assist  in  clearing 
his  character  if  we  now  pass  on  to  a  very 
brief  and  elementary  study  of  the  remarkable 
relationship  between  Norman  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  river  words.  Probably  a  few  of  the 
Conqueror's  scribes  were  Bretons  possessing 
less  native  knowledge  of  cognate  languages 
and  dialects,  but  the  majority  were  certainly 
natives  of  Normandy  and  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, such  as  Picardy,  Artois,  and  Flanders, 
and  a  study  of  the  following  table,  giving  a 
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few  river  and  allied  place-names,  mainly 
derived  from  recent  war- maps  of  France  and 
Belgium,  will  help  us  to  realize  how  closely 
related  Norman  and  Flemish  names  were  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Domesday  period, 
and  will  throw  new  light  on  some  obscure 
points  connected  with  the  Domesday  scribe's 
great  work : 


Normandy,  etc. 
Havre 
Eu 

Evreux 
R.  Eure 
R.  Oure 
Oye 

R.  Somme 
Aire 

Erquinhem 
I-ocquinhen 
Hauvringhen 
Radinghem 
Ham 

R.  Sambre 
R.  Serre 
R.  Avre 
R.  Ourcq 
R.  Oise 
Crecy 
Landrecy 
Nancy 


Belgium. 
Poperinghe 
Haringhe 
Elverdinghe 
Langhemarck 
R.  Douvre 
R.  Yser 
Quatrecht 
Lokeren 
Leke 

Lichtervelde 
Caprick 
Wilryck 
R.  Senne 
Wavre 
Hamme 
Havre 
R.  Sure 
Housse 
Deynse 
Warneton 
Brussels 


This  list  might  be  multiplied  many  times. 
Havre — the  river  reach,  standing  on  the 
Seine  commanding  the  English  Channel — is 
a  name  of  great  importance  to  the  Domes- 
day student,  and  the  origin  of  the  element 
ha  is  an  interesting  problem.  The  v  may 
be  unoriginal  like  the  b  of  Humber,  Amber, 
and  Sambre,  or  it  may  be  the  surviving  form 
of  ti  or  y  in  an  original  an  or  ay.  The 
Norman  word  for  river  was  eu  or  on,  as 
evidenced  by  the  river  names  Ettre  and  Oure, 
and  the  town  of  Eu  or  "  (9w,"  near  Dieppe  ; 
and  by  numbers  of  instances  in  Domesday 
Book,  such  as  Eurewardestuiia,  on  the  Suffolk 
estuaries ;  Euretone,  with  its  Ward  Hill, 
standing  guard  over  the  river  7vaters  of  the 
great  Oiise ;  Euretone,  within  the  semicircular 
sweep  of  the  Idle  River  of  Nottinghamshire ; 
and  Eurewic,  the  riverside  settlement  on  the 
east  bank  of  a  reach  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse, 
Euretvic  being  the  Norman  rendering  of  the 
dialect  name  Yorewick,  the  original  of  York. 


The  reach  names  of  England  and  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  are  peculiarly  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  if  we  glance  back  to  the  Domesday //ae'^r 
names  of  our  English  counties,  we  find  them 
usually  occurring  where  Norse  influence  was 
added  to  Anglo-Saxon,  instances  being 
Haver ingce  in  Essex ;  Haverhella,  now  Haver- 
hill, in  Suffolk;  and  QuedhaveiHnge,  now 
Quadring,  on  the  Old  Ouse  Mere  Lode, 
near  Wigtoft,  in  South  Lincolnshire.  The 
inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  element  ha 
in  Havre  has  been  influenced  by  the  Norse 
aa,  a  river.  The  local  features  of  Hauv- 
ringhen in  Artois  have  not  been  examined, 
and  no  reliable  deduction  can  be  made 
without  this  ;  but  the  name  strongly  suggests 
relationship  to  Havering  in  Essex,  which, 
from  its  situation  amongst  river  hamms, 
might  very  appropriately  have  been  called 
Haverifigham. 

Oye,  in  French  Flanders,  lies  between  the 
great  water  reach  of  Dover  and  the  River 
Douvre  of  Flanders,  and  is  evidently  related  to 
Eye  on  the  Suffolk  Dove.  Isaac  Taylor's  sug- 
gestion that  the  D  of  Dover  may  be  derived 
from  the  definite  article  is  probably  correct, 
and  we  may  add  that  the  same  letter  in  Dove^ 
Dore,  Dour,  and  many  other  river  names  of 
England,  as  well  as  the  Douvre  of  Flanders, 
appears  also  to  be  derived  from  the  Frisian 
equivalent  of  the  definite  article,  and  forms 
one  of  many  links  uniting  the  early  names 
of  Flanders  with  our  own.  The  river  name 
Dove  means  the  ivafer  or  the  river,  and  Dover, 
Dore,  and  Douvre,  are  the  same  with  the 
reach  element  added. 

The  contracted  element  re,  a  reach,  is 
almost  as  common  in  Normandy  as  in  our 
English  counties ;  but  uncontracted  forms  of 
rlc  are  rare  in  France,  though  common  in 
Belgium.  It  has  been  seen  that  uncontracted 
r'u  is  also  rare  in  England,  occurring  mainly 
in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  Cambridge- 
shire having  only  one  instance  in  A.S. 
Chateric,  corrupted  first  to  Chateriz,  and 
finally  Chatteris :  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Bretons,  such  as  Oger  le  Breton  and  Alfred 
of  Lincoln,  were  numerous  in  this  district, 
so  that  Butterwick,  near  Boston,  has  given 
rise  to  the  local  surname  Butteriss.  Quatrecht, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt  south-east  of 
Ghent,  is  the  same  name  in  construction  and 
meaning  as  Quadring  in  the  Holland  division 
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of  Lincolnshire,  except  that  the  latter  has  its 
reach  element  contracted  to  a  single  letter 
and  ifig  added  as  a  suffix.  The  prefixes  t/ua^ 
or  t/uei  and  ^uad  are  cognates  of  A.S.  weed, 
a  wathstead  or  ford. 

We  will  now  give  an  instance  of  a  cognate 
river  word,  identical  in  meaning  with  A.S.  ea, 
which  the  Domesday  scribe  appears  to  have 
introduced  into  this  country.  Poperinghe, 
Elverdinghe,  and  Haringhe,  are  examples  of 
a  considerable  class  of  names  still  found  in 
French  and  Belgian  Flanders.  The  suffix 
/le  is  the  Flemish  form  of  A.S.  ea,  a  stream, 
and  is  specially  important  because  it  has 
survived  to  this  day  as  a  prefix  in  many  of 
our  English  place-names,  such  as  Hever, 
near  Eden  Bridge,  Hewell  in  Warwickshire, 
Heaton  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  Heeley  and 
Heworth  in  Yorkshire.  It-  has  rarely  sur- 
vived as  an  infix  or  suffix,  because  in  such 
names  as  Springinghejelda,  now  Springfield 
in  Essex,  and  Brakinghe,  now  Braughing  in 
Hertfordshire,  it  was  unnecessary  thus  to 
maintain  so  cumbrous  a  length,  for  the  word 
ing  itself  implied  the  presence  of  water.  The 
following  list  is  far  from  complete,  but  re- 
presents the  comparative  frequency  of  this 
element  in  the  counties  named. 


Name  in  Domesday 
Period. 

Berchewelle 

Bercheham 

Crocheham 

Cocheham 

Springinghefelda 

Langheforda 

Fincinghefelda 

Willinghehala 

Bungheam 

Gislingheham 

Brakinghe 

Willenhe 

Cucheric 

Gighesborc 

Chilinghe 

Bingheleia 

Mentinghes 

NVeranghe 

Greingheham 


Modern  Name  and 
County. 

Berkswell,  War. 
Barkham,  Berks. 
Crookham,  Berks. 
Cookham,  Berks. 
Springfield,  Essex 
Langford,  Essex 
Finchingfield,  Essex 
Willingale,  Essex 
Bungay,  Suffolk 
Gislingham,  Suffolk 
Braughing,  Herts. 
Welney,  Cambs. 
Cookridge,  Yorks. 
Guisborough,  Yorks. 
Nun  Keeling,  Yorks. 
Bingley,  Yorks. 
Minting,  Lines. 
Wrangle,  Lines. 
Grayingham,  Lines. 


A   few  of  the   more   important  of  these 
examples  may  now  be  described.     Berche- 


welle may  be  compared  with  /Jewell  in  the 
same  county.  In  later  times  it  became 
Berc/^swelle,  Flemish  he  being  replaced  by 
a  contraction  of  A.S.  heces,  the  meaning 
changing  from  the  spring  of  the  birch  stream 
to  the  spring  of  the  boggy  birch  stream.  Bark- 
ham,  Domesday  Book  Bercheham,  stands 
where  several  streams  meet,  west  of  Woking- 
ham and  north  of  the  Blackwater  River. 
These  names  admirably  illustrate  the  fact 
that  the  birch  is  a  stream-loving  tree  as  well 
as  the  alder.  The  prefix  of  Crocheham  is  a 
metathesis  of  A.S.  cocc-re,ihe  expanded  name 
being  cocc-re-he-hamni,  the  bend  in  the  river 
reach  coming  from  the  hill.  Crookham  lies 
on  the  Emborne  River,  which  runs  through 
hilly  country  to  the  Kennet.  Cocheham,  now 
Cookham,  on  the  Thames,  is  the  same  name 
without  the  reach  element,  and  its  meaning 
is  nearly  identical.  Braughing  in  Hertford- 
shire occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Domesday,  and 
later  records, as  Brahcingum,  Brachinge,  Brak- 
inghe, Brauchinge,  Brauhing  and  Braghing. 
These  prefix  variants  may  denote  a  personal 
name,  as  Skeat  thinks,  but  the  absence  of 
any  possessive  case  rather  suggests  the  dialect 
word  bray,  a  hill  slope,  occurring  in  Brayton, 
Bratoft,  Brayland,  and  Bray.  Skeat  thinks 
Bray  in  Berkshire  comes  from  A.S.  brtac,  or 
Mercian  bregh ;  and  if  the  prefix  of  Braughing 
has  a  similar  origin,  the  ch  and  k  of  its  tarly 
variants  are  substitutes  for  gh,  Flemish 
Brakinghe  representing  an  English  form 
Braghingea,  the  meadoiv  slope  by  the  river. 
The  actual  physical  features  support  this 
interpretation,  for  Braughing  stands  on  the 
River  Quin  at  the  foot  of  a  slope,  while  on 
the  east  a  hill  stream,  the  coc-he  of  Domesday 
Book,  descends  from  Cockhampstead  and 
runs  past  Upp  Hall  into  the  main  valley. 
This  stream,  or  the  Rib  by  its  junction  with 
the  Quin,  forms  the  hum  referred  to  in  the 
A.S.  variant  Brahcingum. 

Such  names  as  Langheforda,  Willinghehala, 
Willenhe,  and  Chillinghe,  are  self-explanatory, 
and  we  may  pass  on  to  the  more  difficult 
Lincolnshire  names.  Mentinghes  is  notable 
for  the  retention  of  the  h  in  the  plural,  con- 
trary to  the  Domesday  scribe's  more  usual 
practice  in  such  names  as  Sisse,  Melse,  Golse, 
and  Melles.  Minting  stands  at  the  junction 
of  two  streams  coming  from  the  Wolds,  and 
there  was  a  second  Minting  where  another 
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tributary  ran  into  the  same  stream  imme- 
diately south-west  of  the  first.  Domesday 
Book  enumerates  the  lands  contained  in  the 
two  Mentinghes,  including  260  acres  of 
meadow,  besides  woodland  pasture.  The 
prefix  is  a  Danish  word  referring  to  land  at 
the  junction  of  rivers;  and  the  "  Motton 
Meadows  "  of  this  county  may  probably  be 
referred  to  an  allied  Anglo-Saxon  word. 
Mentinghes  is  therefore  an  Anglo-Danish 
word  with  a  Flemish  suffix,  and  means 
the  grassland  lying  in  the  fork  of  the  rivers. 
Wrangle,  near  Leak,  in  the  fens  of  the 
Holland  division  of  the  county,  is  also  a 
Danish  or  Anglo-Danish  name,  and  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  vrangr  and  lace,  meaning 
the  winding  leke,  or,  in  modern  English,  the 
winding  boggy  stream.  Domesday  Weranghe 
means  simply  the  winding  stream,  the  first  e 
being  a  device  to  assist  pronunciation.  The 
change  from  he,  a  stream,  to  Icece,  a  boggy 
stream,  was  common  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  has  already  been  noticed  under  Sixhills 
and  Berkswell.  The  parish  of  Wrangle  is 
now  a  veritable  network  of  drains,  and  its 
Roman  Bank,  Old  Sea  Bank,  Sea  Dyke,  and 
Wrangle  Marsh,  give  some  indication  of  its 
ancient  condition.  The  drains  discharge 
into  the  sea  at  Wrangle  Flats,  and  possibly 
this  tortuous  outfall  stream  may  be  a  part  of 
the  original  leke  or  he. 

Grayingham  is  spelt  Grangeham  and 
Graingeham  in  Domesday  Book,  but  occurs 
twice  in  the  Lindsey  Survey  as  Greingheham. 
The  village  lies  on  the  lias  limestone  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  escarpment  of  the 
oolite.  After  the  time  of  Earl  Edwin  it  was 
for  many  centuries  a  part  of  the  royal  manor 
of  Kirton  Lindsey,  held  by  Norman  Kings 
and  Barons,  Theodoric,  Count  of  Handers, 
being  one  of  the  latter.  Greingheham  is  a 
descriptive  name,  and  the  natural  features 
which  gave  rise  to  it  still  exist.  Two  small 
streams  rise  near  ponds  between  Grayingham 
and  the  cliff.  One  runs  southwards  close 
past  the  graveyard  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Radegund  to  Blyborough  Lake,  and  thence 
to  the  River  Eau  or  "  Heye."  The  other 
runs  to  the  same  river,  but  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  the  village  stands  in 
the  bend  thus  formed.  Grayingham  is 
almost  entirely  built  of  rough  local  stone, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  circular 


patches  of  grey  lichen  covering  its  stone  walls 
more  or  less  completely  give  the  clue  to  the 
grey  colour  of  the  ing  in  Anglian  times,  due 
to  stone  lying  in  broken  masses  on  the  grass. 
The  elements  greinghe  are  the  Flemish 
rendering  of  A.S.  grcEging  ea,  the  grey  ing  by 
the  stream.  The  element  ham  occurring  in 
our  English  ingham  names  is  usually  identi- 
fied with  A.S.  ham,  a  home,  but  it  may  be 
suspected  that  these  elements  are  cognate 
with  the  similar  elements  in  such  Flemish 
names  as  Radinghem,  Hauvringhen,  and 
Erquinghem,  which  again  are  related  to 
numbers  of  other  names  in  Flanders,  such 
as  Lophem,  lying  in  a  network  of  streams 
three  miles  south  of  Bruges,  a  name  cognate 
with  North  and  South  Lopham,  in  Norfolk, 
lying  on  a  tributary  near  the  head-waters  of 
the  Little  Ouse  and  Waveney  Rivers.  The 
origin  of  the  suffix  in  these  ingham  and 
inghem  names  is  an  interesting  problem, 
but  its  solution  must  be  deferred  until 
further  local  investigation  can  be  carried 
out. 

East  of  Paris  and  north  of  Old  Burgundy 
is  a  land  of  many  rivers — the  battlefields  of 
the  Marne,  Aisne,  Oise,  and  Sambre.  Along 
these  rivers  are  numbers  of  place-names 
having  the  suffix  cy,  sy,  or  se ;  thus,  on  the 
Grand  Morin  is  Crecy  ;  on  the  Marne,  Torcy, 
Chessy,  Essisse,  and  Mezy ;  on  the  Ourcq, 
Lizy ;  on  the  Aisne,  Missy;  on  the  Oise, 
Precy  and  Guise  ;  on  the  Sambre,  Landrecy  ; 
and  on  the  River  Meurthe,  near  the  Moselle, 
Nancy.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  and 
similar  names  throughout  Northern  France 
and  the  whole  of  Belgium  are  river  words, 
and  in  form  and  situation  on  rivers  they 
forcibly  recall  such  Domesday  names  as 
Sisse,  Melse,  and  Golse ;  but  before  we  can 
be  sure  that  these  modern  names  of  France 
and  Belgium  are  related  to  the  Domesday 
names,  we  must  follow  them  backwards 
through  past  centuries,  and  trace  the  topo- 
graphical features  which  gave  rise  to  the 
elements  of  each  name.  It  has  already  been 
ascertained  that  the  Domesday  suffix  se  in 
such  names  as  Sisse,  the  six  waters,  and 
Melse,  the  middle  waters,  is  a  metathesis  of 
es,  as  occurring  in  Qo\es,  Mell^j,  and  Lud^j, 
and  of  hes,  as  in  Menting/iw  and  Gig/z^^bprc, 
and  that  these  forms  are  Norman  or  Flemish 
variants,  identical  in  meaning  with  the  plural 
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of  A.S.  ea.  The  Domesday  scribe,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  frequent  use  of  Flemish  he  and 
other  cognates  of  A.S.  words,  sometimes 
adopted  special  words  from  his  native  land  ; 
thus  we  find  in  the  ravaged  and  almost 
depopulated  county  of  York  such  place-names 
as  Gighesborc  and  Giseborne,  corresponding 
with  Guise  on  the  Oise,  and  Guisecard  on 
one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  suffix  cy,  sy,  or  se,  with  Domes- 
day se,  is  of  such  importance  that  we  may 
here  give  a  brief  history  of  the  Domesday 
name  Golse.  Goxhill,  the  Golse  of  Domes- 
day Book,  stands  two  miles  south  of  the 
Humber,  where  two  small  streams  formerly 
ran  into  Goxhill  Haven.  It  apparently  re- 
tained this  name  some  time,  for  the  Manor 
of  Goulse  is  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  but  after  this  A.S.  IcEce  sup- 
planted the  early  suffix.  Goxhill  is  a  com- 
paratively late  corruption,  as  shown  by  the 
local  surname  Gowsell,  just  as  Sixhills,  in  the 
same  county,  is  a  corruption  of  Sixell.  On 
the  Trent  bank  in  Scotter  parish  there  is  a 
close  known  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
as  the  "  Gold  Bushes,"  but  previously  as 
"Le  Golle,"  or  in  Middle  English  "The 
Goule."  The  yellow  or  golden  colour 
referred  to  in  these  names  was  probably 
due  either  to  gorse  bushes,  or  to  the  English 
maple,  which  assumes  a  golden  hue  in  the 
autumn.  The  early  names  Golse  and  Goulse 
appear,  therefore,  to  mean  the  yellotv  streams, 
and  the  colour  was  probably  due  to  fine  clay, 
locally  known  as  "warp,"  suspended  in  the 
water  of  the  streams  mentioned,  and  carried 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  Humber 
tides.  Golse  or  Goulse  may  be  further  ex- 
plained by  the  Oxfordshire  place-names 
Clare  and  Golder,  which  are  contiguous  and 
complementary,  one  being  the  clay  river 
reach,  and  the  other  the  yellow  river  reach, 
thus  suggesting  that  the  colour  of  the  streams 
at  Goxhill  was  also  due  to  suspended  yellow 
clay.  The  suffix  of  Middle  English  Gowsell 
is  a  metathesis  of  the  contracted  plural  les, 
other  instances  being  Wressle  in  Lindsey, 
Wressel  and  Hessle  in  Yorkshire,  and  many 
Continental  names,  including  probably 
Diisseldorf  and  Wesel  on  the  Rhine,  Brussels 
on  the  Senne,  and  similar  names  in  Northern 
France. 

VOL.  XI. 


It  has  been  shown  that  the  river  word  he 
was  introduced  by  Norman  scribes  from 
Flanders,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  plural  suffix  se,  although  these  scribes 
seem  to  have  used  it  with  increased  fre- 
quency. A  good  instance  of  the  A.S.  use 
of  this  form  of  the  plural  of  ea  occurs  in 
the  early  name  of  the  Thames.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  called  this  river  Tcemese — that  is,  thd 
hemm  ees ;  the  modern  name  coming  from 
thd  hamm  ees,  the  windijig  waters.  A  glance 
at  a  map  of  the  Thames  shows  not  only  how 
appropriate  a  name  it  still  is,  but  how  the 
winding  hamms  of  the  river  and  its 
tributaries  have  found  permanent  record  in 
such  names  as  East  and  West  Ham,  Homer- 
ton,  Fulham,  Twickenham,  Ham,  Hampton 
Court,  Hampton,  and  Ember  Court,  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  and  in  numbers  of 
similar  names  higher  up  the  river.  East 
and  West  Ham  and  Ember  Court  appear 
to  derive  their  names  from  bends  formed  by 
tributary  junctions.  The  word  Ember,  if 
ancient — and  A.S.  Temese  suggests  this — 
comes  from  hemm-re,  the  befit  reach,  and  is 
closely  related  to  Humber,  Amber,  Sambre, 
and  Ombre,  English  river  words  undoubtedly 
related  to  the  Sambre  of  France;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  natural  features 
of  the  Sambre  beck  of  Lindsey  with  those 
of  the  river  of  France  at  Landrecy.  The 
river  Hems  of  Devonshire  is  the  same  name 
as  Thames  without  A.S.  thd.  Broadhemp- 
ston  parish  lies  on  its  north  bank,  and  Little 
Hempston  southwards,  while  on  the  east 
and  west  banks  of  its  tributary  the  ^wbrook 
are  Great  and  Little  Ambrook  hamlets.  The 
river  words  Thame,  Tame,  and  Teme,  appear 
to  have  dropped  the  terminal  se  of  Tcemese 
and  Temese  for  the  sake  of  distinction  from 
the  Thames.  In  A.S.  Tcemese  both  h^s  of 
the  formula  thd  hemm  ees  have  disappeared, 
but  the  a  of  thd  is  preserved  in  the  diph- 
thong, while  in  the  variant  Temese  only  / 
remains.  The  definite  article  is  not  un- 
common as  a  first  element  in  the  river 
names  of  England  and  the  Continent;  and 
also  occurs  in  many  place  names,  such  as 
Throcking,  the  rook  meadow;  Tewin,  the 
river  meadow  ;  and  Threckingham,  the  reach 
meadow  i?i  the  bend — the  last  being  the  scene 
of  the  well-known  story  of  the  three  Kings, 
concocted    by    the    "  false    Ingulph."     In 
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Threckingham  the  h  of  the  first  element 
belongs  to  the  definite  article,  but  the  k  of 
Thames  is  silent,  and  therefore  probably 
belongs  to  A.S.  hatnm.  No  opportunity  has 
occurred  for  thorough  investigation  of  Conti- 
nental river  names,  but  it  may  be  strongly 
suspected  that  the  Seine,  Somme,  and  Saone, 
of  France,  and  Senne  of  Belgium,  are  related 
to  our  Thames.  In  its  origin  Sotivne  may 
perhaps  be  cognate  with  A.S.  se  honiui  ea ; 
and  if  so,  the  homm  referred  to  may  be  the 
bold  curve  lying  between  Peronne  and  St. 
Quentin.  Any  good  map  of  France  will 
show  that  the  town  of  Ham  lies  in  the 
centre  of  this  great  bend  of  the  Somme. 

The  facts  now  brought  to  light  respecting 
our  English  river  names,  and  the  occurrence 
of  cognate  names  throughout  Northern  France 
and  the  whole  of  Belgium,  make  it  clear  that 
the  Domesday  scribe  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  all  A.S.  river  words.  It  is  true  he 
suffered  certain  disabilities  in  pronunciation, 
such  as  those  pointed  out  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  and  others  in  various  mono- 
graphs, but  these  are  trivial  blemishes  which 
do  not  affect  the  general  excellence  of  his 
work.  His  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon,  taken 
throughout,  was  competent,  extending  in  some 
instances  to  the  varying  dialects  of  different 
areas,  and  when  his  critics  point  to  supposed 
mistakes,  such  as  the  alternate  use  of  er  and 
el,  in  such  names  as  Havering  otherwise 
Haveling,  and  Clavering  otherwise  Claveling, 
they  merely  show  that  his  knowledge  of  river 
words  was  superior  to  that  of  the  modern 
scholar.  Domesday  Book  is  the  most  won- 
derful book  of  the  early  Middle  Ages.  It 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  great  works 
of  later  centuries,  such  as  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  for  it  was  composite  and  artificial  in 
execution,  and  its  genius  is  economic  and 
political ;  but  it  is  wonderful  in  the  accuracy 
and  value  of  its  information,  in  its  grasp  of 
A.S.  customs  and  speech,  its  blending  of 
these  with  the  Norman,  and  in  the  promise 
it  shows  of  that  later  blending  of  the  people. 
The  greatest  work  of  the  Conqueror  was  not 
that  he  vanquished  the  last  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  of  the  English  Kings,  but  that, 
amid  acts  of  savage  barbarity,  he  yet  laid 
the  foundations  for  an  English  race  of  new 
calibre,  and  created  a  book  which,  increasing 
in  value  with  time,  forms  to-day  an  imperish- 


able monument  to  the  genius  of  its  author, 
and  a  permanent  record  of  the  race  and 
speech  affinities  of  the  peoples  concerned 
in  its  production. 


a  Court  IPbpsician  of  tfje 
Restoration. 

By  Michael  Barrington. 


HOSE  who  are  familiar  with  the 
childhood  of  that  amiable  monarch 
Charles,  the  second  of  the  name, 
recall  not  without  sympathy  his 
obstinate  refusal  to  take  the  nauseous  potions 
that  his  elders  fain  would  have  administered 
to  him.  There  is  an  admonitory  letter  from 
his  mother  on  this  score,  undated,  but  written 
probably  when  he  was  a  little  over  eight  years 
old: 

"  Charles,  I  am  sore  that  I  must  begin  my 
first  letter  with  chiding  you,  because  I  heere 
that  you  will  not  take  physike.  ...  If  you 
will  not,  I  must  come  to  you  and  make  you 
take  it,  for  it  is  for  your  healthe." 

Apparently  Charles  gave  way  to  persuasion ; 
but  he  yielded  from  politeness,  not  convic- 
tion, for  when,  shortly  afterwards,  his 
governor,  Lord  Newcastle,  was  indispo.sed, 
the  little  Prince  wrote  very  characteristically 
to  him  : 

"  My  Lord,  I  would  not  have  you  take  too 
much  Physik,  for  it  doth  allwaies  make  me 
worse,  and  I  think  it  will  do  the  like  with 
you." 

In  later  life,  when  the  physicians  would 
come,  hat  in  hand,  craving  permission  to 
dedicate  their  worics  to  His  Most  Sacred 
Majesty — lauding  him  as  the  "  Wonder  of 
the  Age,"  the  "Balm  which  has  healed  the 
Nation's  Bleeding  Wounds  " — there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  he  privately  retained  the 
same  opinions  of  the  healing  art  which  he 
had  so  candidly  expressed  in  childhood. 

Truly  the  medicine  and  surgery  of  the 
Restoration  seem  astounding  to  our  more 
squeamish  taste,  and  it  is  not  amiss  to  look 
into  some  manuals  of  seventeenth-century 
chirurgery  and  physic,  if  only  that  we  may 
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understand  Charles's  reluctance  to   entrust 
his  person  to  the  Court  physicians. 

Among  the  London  practitioners  of  his 
day  there  was  a  certain  Dr.  William  Salmon, 
now  only  remembered — if  remembered  at  all 
— by  a  brief,  disdainful  notice  in  the  Diction- 


James  II.,  William  III.,  and  Anne,  Salmon 
survived  until  17 13,  and  during  his  seventy- 
odd  years  provoked  a  fair  amount  of  jealousy 
among  his  brethren.  He  advocated  open 
windows,  and  inveighed  against  too  "frequent 
blood-letting,"  which  heresies  may  well  have 
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ary  of  National  Biography.  His  works, 
however,  may  occasionally  be  found  in  some 
old  English  country  house  where  the  library 
has  not  been  much  disturbed  since  the 
Augustan  age. 

Born     during     the     Commonwealth,     in 
practice  through  the  reigns  of  Charles  II., 


scandalized  the  orthodox;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably these  unfashionable  notions  that  earned 
for  him  the  name  of  quack,  which,  much  to 
his  fury,  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  pro- 
fessional rivals. 

He  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  the  trade  by 
pubhshing  books  to  make  each  man  his  own 
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physician,  teaching  him  "  how  to  judge  and 
foresee  the  issue  of  Diseases,  whether  long 
or  short,  curable  or  not,  and  whether  they 
may  end  in  life  or  death."  In  the  dedication 
to  the  King  of  his  Pharmacopoeia  Londoni- 
ensis  he  says  he  has  "  accommodated  it  to 
the  necessity  both  of  Court  and  Camp ;  con- 
sidered it  for  the  iMiUtary  Chirurgeon  both 
by  Sea  and  Land,  and  universally  fitted  it  to 
the  whole  Art  of  Healing.  ...  As  it  is  in- 
tended for  the  Benefit  of  Your  Majesty's 
Subjects,  so  it  is  humbly  presented  to  your 
Royal  Self:  with  hopes  that  Your  Majesty 
will  not  so  much  reflect  upon  the  poorness 
of  the  Ofl"ering  as  Upon  the  Sincerity  and 
Affections  of  the  Author." 

Salmon  would  seem  to  have  excited  the 
wrath  not  only  of  the  other  doctors  but  of 
the  apothecaries.  He  announces  that  all  the 
medicines  he  describes  can  be  procured 
direct  from  him  "at  reasonable  rates  without 
Sophistication,  Adulteration,  or  any  other 
deceit  as  is  usual " ;  and  in  his  Doron  Medi- 
cum  he  gives  minute  descriptions  "  How  to 
make  the  Strong-Waters  which  the  Distillers 
of  London  sell  in  their  Shops,"  thus  trench- 
ing upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  shopkeepers 
in  question.  His  zeal  and  energy  appear  to 
have  been  prodigious,  and  he  wrote  not  only 
on  chirurgery,  anatomy,  astrology,  and  other 
kindred  topics,  but  on  "Limning,  Painting, 
Vernishing,  and  Gilding";  on  "the  Arts  of 
Drawing  Men,  Women  and  Landskips  " ;  on 
"  Dying,  Staining,  Japanning";  on  Palmistry 
and  Alchemy ;  on  Botany  and  Gardening ; 
on  "  the  Art  of  Embalming  according  to  all 
Methods  yet  Extant,  whether  ^Egyptian, 
European,  or  Modern  " ;  on  Enamels,  Gems, 
Stained  Glass,  Engraving,  Perfuming,  and 
much  else  besides.  He  translated  the 
ancient  medical  authorities,  adding  copious 
commentaries  of  his  own,  and  being  un- 
trammelled by  modesty,  he  belauded  on  the 
title-pages  of  his  books  the  value  of  their 
contents  :  "  the  most  complete  thing  of  this 
kind  yet  published  in  the  English  tongue," 
"an  excellent  book,"  "the  like  never  yet 
extant,"  "a  book  of  singular  use,"  and  so 
on ;  whilst  in  his  prefaces  he  continually 
thanks  God  for  having  raised  him  above  the 
malice  of  his  numerous  detractors.  "My 
skill  and  successful  Practice,"  he  says 
serenely,   "have  established  my  reputation 


beyond  the  Blasting  of  their  envenom'd 
Breath.  .  .  .  My  Industry,  Integrity,  and 
just  Dealing  with  Mankind  will  speak  more 
for  me  than  I  can  for  myself." 

In  his  various  medical  works  the  elements 
of  the  picturesque,  bizarre,  extraordinary, 
and  incredible,  are  interspersed  with  fairly 
reasonable  advice  ;  and,  though  he  is  frankly 
vain  of  his  experience  and  attainments,  there 
is  nothing  in  any  of  his  writings  comparable 
to  the  complacency  of  a  certain  earlier  and 
more  drastic  surgeon,  who  in  his  inagnuvi 
opus  stated  that  the  cbirurgeon's  art  was  "now 
so  perfect  that  for  after-ages  to  seek  to  re- 
fine upon  it  would  be  a  useless  affectation." 
It  was  the  same  chirurgeon  who,  with  the 
air  of  suggesting  a  startling  innovation, 
pointed  out  that  the  instrument  should  be 
fitted  to  the  wound,  and  not  the  wound  to 
the  instrument,  lest  it  be  said  that  the 
patient  was  the  worse  and  not  the  better 
for  the  doctor's  handling.  Salmon  does  not 
deviate  into  this  kind  of  unconscious  humour 
so  frequently  as  some  of  his  learned  pre- 
decessors, but  his  books  in  their  own  way 
are  none  the  less  amusing. 

The  mere  names  of  some  of  his  medica- 
ments set  the  imagination  working  :  "  Peli- 
can's blood,"  "green  verdigrise,"  Hungarian 
mercury,  young  hog's  hearts,  fine  silver, 
powdered  eggshells,  filings  of  elk's  hoofs, 
leaf-gold,  the  horn  of  a  goat,  dried  mistle- 
toe, crab's  eyes,  and  porphyry — all  have  their 
specific  virtues  upon  which  he  holds  forth 
eloquently,  citing  in  illustration  instances 
from  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  Alexis  of 
Piedmont,  Serapionis,  or  Renodceus. 

He  discourses,  too,  upon  the  nature  and 
properties  of  all  roots,  barks,  woods,  herbs, 
flowers,  fruits,  gums,  seeds,  and  juices,  and 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  "  Men,  Beasts, 
Fowls,  Fish,  Serpents,  and  Insects."  He 
describes  the  Cbirurgeon's  Chest  with  its 
liquids  in  glass  phials,  and  extracts  and 
ointments  in  leaden  pots — such  as  "  The 
King  of  England's  Ointment,"  quintessence 
of  copper,  moonwort,  and  the  like — and  all 
the  various  instruments  of  chirurgery,  which 
last  are  so  repulsive,  and  the  diagrams  of 
operations  so  disgusting,  that  the  non- 
medical reader  will  hurry  on  to  some  more 
pleasant  portion  of  the  book. 

The  treatment  for  "  feavers  " — so  long  as 
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one  can  regard  it  with  a  purely  academic 
interest  —  is  not  altogether  unattractive. 
Going  through  all  the  varieties  of  Tertian, 
Quartan,  and  Quotidian  Agues  and  their 
attendant  evils,  our  doctor  gives  some 
general  advice  :  "  Let  the  Air  be  temperate 
either  by  Nature  or  Art ;  let  the  Mind  be 
free,  cheerful,  and  moderate  "  ;  all  "  anger, 
sadness,  and  fear  "  are  to  be  shunned ;  the 
food  is  to  be  cooling,  '*  for  as  Diet  in  all 
chronick  Diseases  can  do  much,  so  in  this 
Disease  it  does  more  than  all  Medicines  " — 
a  surprising  admission  for  a  seventeenth- 
century  practitioner. 

He  especially  recommends  as  a  "  specifick" 
against  "Quartan  feavers"  some  pills  of  his 
own  invention,  made  from  the  juice  of 
violets,  primrose  flowers,  peach  leaves, 
damask  roses,  bugloss,  cinnamon,  and 
powder  of  sweet  fennel  seeds ;  and  the 
"Hectick"  patient,  he  says,  may  take  "a 
bath  of  fresh  warm  water  with  herbs  boyled 
therein,"  such  as  mallows,  violet  leaves, 
herb  mercury,  and  lettuce.  "  After  bath- 
ing, let  the  sick  be  dryed  with  hot  clothes, 
then  gently  anoynted  with  Oyls  of  Sweet 
Almonds,  and  of  Violets  or  Roses,"  and 
"  after  a  little  time  of  rest  "  he  is  to  "  eat 
some  Broth."  To  anoint  the  temples  with 
an  oil  of  water-lilies  will  cause  "Sleep 
and  Rest " ;  and  there  is  a  delightful  mixture 
of  fresh  poplar  buds,  black  poppies,  violet 
leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  the  mountain 
elder,  "  good  against  violent  Feavers,  Rest- 
lessness, and  want  of  Sleep." 

But  some  of  Dr.  Salmon's  remedies  for 
other  ills  are  far  from  appetizing  :  for  in- 
stance, quintessence  of  toads,  lizard  oil 
(made  from  "green  live  lizards,  as  many  as 
you  please"),  "the  body  of  a  Dormouse 
burnt  to  ashes,"  "  Dragon's  blood,"  and 
hedgehog's  flesh  well  roasted  (which  last,  he 
says,  has  been  commended  as  "a  pleasant 
meat "). 

For  gout  you  "  take  a  fat  Fox  of  middle 
age  (if  you  can  get  such  a  one),  caught  by 
hunting  about  Autumn,  kill  him  .  .  .  boil 
him  in  white  wine  and  spring  water,"  and 
then  by  adding  flowers  of  sage  and  rose- 
mary, you  complete  the  celebrated  Okuni 
vulpinum. 

But  one  of  the  most  high-sounding 
remedies   is   the    Royal   Powder    of    Many 


Virtues,  its  ingredients  being  white  sugar- 
candy,  the  ankle  bone  of  a  hare,  pikes'  eyes, 
peonies,  peach-stones,  oriental  pearls,  ivory, 
myrrh,  and  coral,  hyssop,  nutmeg,  Indian 
spikenard,  and  fine  gold.  This  "fortifies 
the  Head  and  Brain,  strengthens  and  in- 
creases Memory,"  makes  a  sad  heart  merry, 
"  gives  courage  to  Cowards,"  gives  ladies  a 
good  colour,  and  ensures  them  against 
"  Tremblings,  Faintings,  and  Weakness  of 
the  Heart." 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  excellent  Dr.  Salmon  would 
be  to  visit  him  in  company  with  one  of  those 
ladies  who  adorned  the  Court  of  His  Most 
Sacred  Majesty,  for  even  as  a  Puritan  dame 
in  quest  of  a  sensation  would  visit  her 
favourite  minister  and  hold  conference  with 
him  as  to  the  condition  of  her  soul,  so  could 
the  pretty  world ing,  when  time  hung  heavy 
on  her  hands,  go  forth  to  see  the  fashionable 
physician  of  the  moment,  and  take  counsel 
with  him  concerning  her  "  megrims  "  or  her 
"  vapours."  Accordingly  on  a  fine  June 
morning  our  fair  lady  steps  into  her  chair  at 
Whitehall,  and  four  stalwart  serving -men 
carry  her  past  Charing  Cross  and  down  the 
Strand,  past  Great  Salisbury  House  (built 
by  Queen  Elizabeth's  Treasurer,  Burleigh) 
and  Little  Salisbury  House  (where  Mr. 
Hobbes,  the  philosopher,  has  lodging  with 
my  Lord  of  Devonshire)  to  Salisbury  Court. 
Here  lives  that  well-known  traveller  and 
man  of  science.  Doctor  Edward  Browne, 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  of  Norwich  ; 
but  her  ladyship  passes  his  door,  and,  stop- 
ping her  chair,  steps  out  close  by  the  sign  of 
the  Red  Balls. 

From  all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  outer 
world,  the  sunshine  and  the  street  cries, 
"  Oranges,  who'll  buy  my  oranges  ?"  "  Laven- 
der, sweet  lavender !"  "  Cheeses  all  fresh,  all 
fresh  !"  our  pretty  lady,  with  a  rustle  of  her 
silken  skirts,  goes  in  through  a  side  door, 
up  an  ill-lighted  stair,  to  the  consulting- 
room  of  the  physician. 

The  walls  are  lined  with  books,  of  varying 
ages,  sizes,  and  conditions  ;  their  backs  of 
leather,  sheep-,  or  pig-skin,  lettered  with 
formidable  names,  amongst  which  Galen, 
Hippocrates  and  Frascatorius,  Dioscorides, 
Ilildanus,  Hermes,  Severinus,  Paracelsus, 
and  Albertus  Magnus,  stand  out  conspicuous. 
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The  atmosphere  is  laden  with  peculiar 
pungent  odours,  which  somewhat  offend  the 
delicate  nostrils  of  my  lady.  Dried  snake- 
skins,  Venice  treacle,  turpentine,  roast  snails, 
sheep's  blood,  and  human  flesh — the  latter 
cooking  on  the  fire — would  smell  worse  than 


Toads  and  lizards  hanging  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
with  bunches  of  rosemary  and  rue  in  close 
proximity  to  their  unsightly  corpses ;  for- 
bidding-looking implements  of  the  chir- 
urgeon's  art — the  "crane's  bill"  and  the 
"  stork's   bill,"    and    other    instruments    of 
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they  do,  were  not  some  aromatic  Eastern 
spices  burning  in  a  golden  vessel  set  with 
jade  (a  pretty  toy,  some  relic  of  the  learned 
doctor's  sojourn  in  Constantinople  or  the 
Indias). 

As  the  doctor  himself  has  not  yet  made 
appearance,  his  patient  looks  around  her. 


torture,  with  their  curiously  chased  and 
carved  handles  and  most  murderous  blades  ; 
phials  of  laudanum  and  cochineal,  and  the 
invaluable  A(/ua  mirabilis ;  large  copper 
vessels  containing  I  know  not  what  of  mar- 
vellous medicaments  in  course  of  preparation ; 
a  crucible  which  is  in  constant  use  for  one  of 
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those  "  alchemickal  "  experiments  so  much 
affected  by  His  Grace  of  Buckingham — to 
wit,  the  transmutation  of  inferior  metals  ;  a 
pestle  and  mortar  in  which  live  spiders  have 
been  pounded  for  the  making  of  a  wonderful 
"  emplastrum  " — such  are  the  objects  the  fair 
patient's  eyes  encounter,  and  near  the  win- 
dow in  the  sunshine  are  great  heaps  of 
rose  leaves  and  fresh  lavender  laid  out  to 
dry.  A  book  is  open  on  the  table,  and 
the  daughter  of  Eve  peeps  into  it  expec- 
tantly ;  but  it  is  full  of  diagrams  and  pictures 
so  hideously  alarming  that  she  shuts  the 
volume  quickly  and  endeavours  to  forget 
what  she  has  seen. 

Presently  the  inner  door  is  opened,  and 
there  enters  Doctor  William  Salmon,  a  per- 
sonable man  some  six-and-thirty  years  of 
age,  attired  with  a  modishness  more  fitted 
to  a  courtier  than  a  mere  physician.  His 
curled  and  scented  hair  is  thick  and  long  as 
a  peruke  ;  his  skirted  coat,  his  elegant  lace- 
bands,  the  "  roses  "  on  his  shoes,  are  of  the 
latest  fashion ;  and  he  bows  before  his 
visitor  after  the  manner  of  Whitehall  or  St. 
James's. 

Her  ladyship  then  raises  her  velvet  mask, 
and  shows  a  dainty  visage  guiltless  of  powder, 
patch,  or  Spanish  red.  At  first  glance 
she  does  not  appear  in  need  of  a  phy- 
sician. She  has  come,  however,  to  consult 
him  as  to  the  removal  of  some  three  or  four 
infinitesimal  freckles  which  have  presumed 
to  mar  the  perfect  whiteness  of  her  brow. 
He  reassures  her  promptly  ;  she  can  have  an 
infallible  "  cosmetick  "  of  goats'  milk,  sugar- 
candy,  water-lilies,  Solomon's  seal,  burnt 
ivory,  and  Venice  borax.  This  is  a  certain 
cure  for  spots  and  blemishes  of  whatsoever 
nature ;  and  further  he  would  recommend  an 
excellent  balsam  "  to  keep  smooth  and  white 
the  skin."  He  could  supply  her  also  with 
an  "admirable"  tooth-powder,  musk  scented, 
and  a  delicious  mouth-wash  made  of  myrtle 
leaves  and  roses  boiled  in  "  rough  red  wine." 
If  her  ladyship  is  troubled  with  "  Paintings 
and  Swoonings  and  other  Passions  of  the 
Heart,"  there  can  be  nothing  more  efficacious 
than  the  famous  Titictura  rosaruin,  distilled 
from  damask  roses,  ambergrise,  and  musk. 

While  he  is  making  up  these  valuable 
remedies,  my  lady  throws  back  her  cloak, 
whereon  the  quick  eye  of  the  physician  is 


attracted  by  the  emeralds  and  rubies  in  her 
carcanet.  "Ah  !"  he  exclaims,  "your  lady- 
ship's gems  are  wisely  chosen  ;  the  zamorat, 
smaragdus,  emerald — call  it  which  you  will 
— not  only  is  of  a  very  beautiful  and  glorious 
green  colour,  but  is  good  against  diseases  of 
the  head  and  heart,  against  the  Megrims, 
Vertigo,  and  Frensy  ;  whilst  the  Ruby 
strengthens  the  vital  spirits  and  gives  merri- 
ment and  gladness."  But  her  ladyship,  not 
yet  content  with  what  she  has,  would  fain 
have  other  jewels  also,  and  in  the  New 
Exchange  that  forenoon  she  has  seen  a 
much  to  be-desired  necklace  of  goldsmith's 
work  and  pearls  and  opals ;  and  so  she  asks 
the  courtly  doctor  what  he  can  tell  her  of 
that  strange  stone,  the  opalus,  wherein 
appears  "  the  fiery  brilliance  of  the  ruby, 
the  purple  colour  of  the  amethyst,  and  the 
green  of  the  smaragdus,  are  blended  inde- 
scribably." 

"Yea,  milady,  as  Hortius  says.  Nihil  inter 
^e7nmas  piilchrius  esse  potest,  no  gem  is  more 
lovely ;  and  it  is  reputed  to  have  so  many 
virtues  as  it  hath  colours." 

The  lady  smiles  and  dimples ;  she  will 
buy  that  necklace  from  the  goldsmith  in  the 
New  Exchange,  or  she  will  owe  for  it ;  and 
in  the  meantime  she  must  pay  her  amiable 
physician  ;  so,  laying  a  gold  piece  upon  the 
table  and  putting  on  her  mask,  she  i-i 
escorted  down  the  stairs  by  Doctor  Salmon, 
who  hands  her  gallantly  into  her  chair. 

The  doctor  stands  out  in  the  sunshine, 
breathing  the  fresh  June  air  ;  he  is  in  trouble 
with  his  brethren  of  the  medical  profession 
for  having  enunciated  the  scandalous  doc- 
trine that  sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  more  to 
be  desired  by  the  sick  than  all  the  unguents 
and  emplastrums,  pills,  elixirs,  cordials,  and 
powders  of  the  learned  faculty.  Not  that  he 
is  indifferent  to  the  potency  of  these  same 
medicaments — far  from  it ;  he  always  makes 
them  up  himself  with  infinite  care,  for  he 
would  not  have  his  patients  suffer  from  the 
"plaguey  cunning  tricks"  of  the  apothe- 
caries, who  use  "  false  unicorn's  horn  for 
true,"  and  foist  their  fraudulent  remedies 
upon  an  unsuspecting  public. 

As  Dr.  Salmon  stands  at  the  street  door 
he  descries  not  far  away  a  tall  imposing 
figure  sumptuously  clad  in  amethyst  brocade. 
This  noble  person  picks  his  way  most  care- 
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fully,  and  carries  in  his  hand  an  orange  filled 
with  spices,  a  specific  against  plague,  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  the  like.  When  he  turns  to 
cross  the  street  the  doctor  recognizes  him  as 
that  famous  courtier,  statesman,  fiddler,  and 
alchemist,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. 

"  Good-day  to  your  Grace,"  he  says  ;  and 
Buckingham  (whose  manners,  when  he  so  in- 
clines, can  be  as  pleasing  as  his  morals  are 
iniquitous),  removing  his  beaver,  graciously 
returns  the  doctor's  salutation.  "  Ah,  Doctor," 
he  sighs,  "  you  have  not  cured  me  of  my 
Hypochondriack  Melancholy." 

"  Your  Grace  must  have  more  patience ; 
truly  your  complaint  is  hard  to  cure,  by 
reason  of  the  mighty  heap  of  symptoms  ;  and 
sometimes  it  seems  cured  and  then  returns 
again  and  is  of  very  long  continuance,  so 
that  'tis  well  named  the  Disgrace  of  the 
Physicians.     But  'tis  seldom  mortal." 

•'  Aye,  more's  the  pity !"  exclaims  Buck- 
ingham, shrugging,  and  doctor  and  duke 
together  make  their  way  upstairs. 

When  they  are  within  the  doctor's  sanctum. 
His  Grace  draws  off  his  pearl-embroidered 
glove,  and  stretching  out  his  finger,  touches 
one  of  the  bundles  of  rosemary  hanging  from 
the  rafter.  "  What  is  the  use  of  this  ?"  he 
asks. 

"  Its  uses  are  infinite,  nor  do  I  know 
how  I  can  adequately  praise  it ;  it  takes 
away  Dulness,  Drowsiness  and  Sleepiness, 
strengthens  the  Nerves,  preserves  the 
Health  and  Memory,  retards  old  Age, 
restores  the  Sight,  makes  glad  the  Heart ; 
and  best  of  all,  it  can  dispel  all  foolish 
Fantasms  out  of  the  brain." 

"  Then  give  me  Rosemary,"  says  Bucking- 
ham, half  serious,  half  derisive. 

"  I  shall  advise  Your  Grace  to  take  some 
now,  infused  in  choice  Canary  Wine  ";  and, 
taking  from  out  a  cupboard  Venice  glasses 
and  a  generous-looking  flagon,  the  doctor 
pours  out  the  wine  and  hands  it  to  his  noble 
patient. 

"  Excellent,"  says  His  (irace,  "  but  yet,  I 
fear,  scarce  strong  enough  to  dispel  my  fan- 
tasies.    Have  you  no  sterner  remedy  ?" 

The  doctor  unlocks  a  cabinet  and  takes 
therefrom  a  silver  casket,  which  he  opens 
with  a  key  and  lovingly  displays.  "  In  this 
is  Opium,  Salts  of  Pearl,  and  Coral,  Saffron, 


and  Ambergrise.  It  is  a  prescript  of  the 
immortal  Paracelsus,  design'd  for  cure  of 
raging  madness ;  but  Your  Grace  has  no 
need  of  any  such  medicament." 

"  Gad  !"  says  His  Grace,  "  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  that."  Then  his  restless  fancy  goes 
off  at  a  tangent.    "  Hast  any  love-potions  ?" 

"  I  could  give  you  remedies  against  Witch- 
craft, My  Lord  Duke,  and  against  Palpita- 
tions of  the  Heart ;  but  as  to  Love-Potions 
I  do  not  recommend  them,  excepting  only 
that  rare  Indian  compound  I  first  learnt  to 
make  in  Portugal.  Ivory,  burnt  Silk  and 
Oriental  Bezoar,  Pearls  prepared,  Worm- 
wood, and  juice  of  Roses  go  into  the  making 
of  it.  If  Your  Grace  inclines,  I  can  supply 
it  to  you  presently  in  form  of  Tablets." 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  says  Buckingham 
piously,  "  give  me  rather  some  decoc- 
tion to  cause  rest  and  sleep." 

"If  that  is  your  will,"  exclaims  the  doctor, 
"  you  can  have  a  singular  good  ointment, 
made  of  black  Poppies,  Mandrakes,  Night- 
shade, and  the  common  Lettuce." 

But  Buckingham  is  no  longer  listening. 
"  What  have  you  here  ?"  he  asks,  and  points 
to  a  sealed  phial. 

"  Extract  of  Vipers,"  says  Dr.  Salmon 
proudly  ;  and  the  Duke  makes  a  wry  face. 

"  Indeed,"  declares  the  doctor,  "  I  do 
esteem  it  as  a  jewel,  for  it  strengthens  the 
Brain,  preserves  from  grey  hairs,  and  reno- 
vates the  entire  Body." 

"  The  Elixir  vitce !"  says  Buckingham, 
smiling  sceptically. 

"  Nay,  but  1  have  a  veritable  Elixir 
vita!"  vows  Doctor  Salmon,  nowise  dis- 
concerted, "though  'tis  seldom  used,  by 
cause  that  few  save  Princes  can  afford  the 
price.  'Tis  the  Red  Hungarian  Powder,  one 
of  the  costliest  of  medicines  ;  I  learnt  the 
art  to  make  it  from  the  King's  physician  at 
the  Court  of  Poland.  'Tis  compounded  of 
emeralds,  rubies,  pearls  and  jacinths,  coral 
white  and  red,  choice  cinnamon,  powdered 
unicorn  horn,  andcamphire,  sorrel  seeds  and 
cloves,  and  leaves  of  the  most  fine  gold ;  and 
it  is  taken  night  and  morning  in  a  cordial 
water  of  clove  gilliflowers,  a  beverage  most 
delectable." 

With  this  last  marvellous  prescription  we 
will  take  leave  of  Doctor  Salmon  and  his 
illustrious    patient.      Though    for    Princes, 
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Queens,   and    Emperors,   doubtless   it  was 
no  great  extravagance  to  take  their  medicines 
in  the  form  of  precious  stones  and  unicorn's 
horn,  we  lesser  mortals,  had  we  lived  in  those 
past   times,  must   perforce   have  been  con- 
tented with   the  humble  rosemary  and  rue, 
fresh  lavender   and    marjoram ;  so   now,  as 
we  step  from   out  the  dusty  library  into  the 
sunshine  of  our  garden,  we  bid  the  gardener 
plant  beds  of  rosemary,  the  shade  of  Doctor 
Salmon  murmuring  gently  :  "  'Tis  an  infallible 
Specifick  against  Melancholy  and  heaviness 
of  Heart ;  it  recreates  the  spirits,  and  causeth 
joy  and  gladness,  so  that  a  man  by  taking  it 
may  feel  his  youth  renewed." 

So  be  it ;  for  if  such  marvellous  power  lies 
hid  within  this  simple  herb  we  have  no  need 
of  Aurum  potabiie,  nor  of  Quinia  essentia 
Rubini ;  nor  need  we  range  the  world  in 
search  of  that  far-famed  medicament  the 
horn  of  the  "True  Unicorn." 


a  ^toic  of  loutiain: 
3IU0tU0  lip0iU0. 

(  The  substance  of  a  paper  read  to  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  Classical  Association.) 

By  Basil  Anderton,  M.A., 
Public  Librarian,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

{Concluded  from  p.   140.) 

S  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  has 
been  generally  held,  both  by  con- 
temporaries and  by  later  critics, 
certain  important  judgments  and 
significant  facts  have  already  been  given. 
Reference  has  been  made,  for  instance,  to 
the  views  of  modern  writers  like  Zanta  and 
Hubert.  In  his  own  day,  there  was  the 
eagerness  with  which  many  Universities  and 
great  rulers  sought  to  win  him  to  their  own 
precincts  or  their  own  courts ;  but  there 
were  also  the  bitter  attacks  that  were  made 
upon  him.  Opinions  about  him,  in  fact, 
iiave  been  conflicting  ;  he  has  had  keen  par- 
tisans and  equally  keen  depreciators.  Among 
his  contemporaries,  whilst  many  admired  him 
greatly,  others,  such  as   H.  Stephanus  and 
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Joseph  Scaliger,  roughly  assailed  and  belittled 
him  ;  apparently  scholars'  rivalry  and  odium 
theologicum  influenced  them.    Sagittarius,  too, 
was  another  foe.     That  Lipsius  was  a  force 
to  reckon  with,  that  he  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  of  his  time,  seems  proved 
by  the  very  bitterness  of  their  attacks.    Then 
in  recent  days  the  view  of  Nisard,  in  the 
work    already    cited,    is    noteworthy.      His 
general  estimate  is  high,  though  he  does  not 
fail  to  draw  attention  to  what  he  regards  as 
defects   in   character  and   taste.      Perhaps, 
indeed,  he  over-emphasizes  them ;  they  were 
partly  the  manners  of  the  age ;  and  in  any 
case  it   is   given    to    few    men   to    live   for 
sixty    years     sans   peur    et    sans    reproche. 
He  thinks  his  character,   whilst  sweet  and 
amiable,  often  showed  an  undue  facility  and 
a  lack  of  strength.     The  following  passage 
will  show  how  he  places  Lipsius  historically. 
It   is   taken   from   the   first   chapter  of  his 
Triumvirat  Litteraire.     After  referring  to  an 
earlier  triumvirate  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  Joachim  Camerarius 
— he  says  :  "  These  three  illustrious  men  had 
hardly  concluded  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  three  others 
equally    illustrious  —  viz.,   Joseph    Scaliger, 
Justus  Lipsius,  and  Isaac  Casaubon — were 
born,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  century 
came   to   occupy  the   glorious   place  which 
their  predecessors  had  held  in  the  first  half. 
The   juxtaposition   which    I   make   of    this 
double   triumvirate   is   not   arbitrary ;   it   is 
neither  the  result  of  caprice  nor  of  a  personal 
taste  for  analogies ;  it  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  facts.     Erasmus,  Melanchthon,   and 
Camerarius,  have  all  three  exercised,  by  their 
writings,  an  equal  and  simultaneous  influence 
on  the  study  of  Letters,  properly  so  called, 
in  Germany ;  and  if  they  did  not  obtain  from 
their  contemporaries  the  title  of  a  triumvirate, 
they  nevertheless  exercised  its  authority.    But 
Lipsius,  Scaliger,  and  Casaubon,  had  alike  its 
power  and  its  name.     In  their  time  Learning, 
as   it   grew   more   refined,  grew   also   more 
pedantic ;   therefore,   in   submitting    to    the 
laws  of  the  three  critics  who  were  then  its 
own  highest  expression,  it  scrupulously  gave 
them,   in   the   Republic  of  Letters,  a   title 
which   proudly   voiced   their   authority  and 
their    number.      Thus    it   was    that   Justus 
Lipsius,  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  Isaac  Casaubon 
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had  the  designation  of  Literary  Triumvirate 
conferred  upon  them." 

Nisard  concludes  his  work  on  Lipsius 
thus:  "Any  nation  might  be  proud  of 
having  such  a  man  as  Lipsius  for  its  com- 
patriot ;  any  nation  might  think  itself 
honoured  in  rendering  him  some  con- 
spicuous homage  to  perpetuate  the  scholar  s 
glory  and  the  nation's  gratitude.  Never- 
theless, while  the  place  publique  of  Rotter- 
dam proudly  exhibits  the  statue  of  Erasmus, 
the  place  publique  of  Louvain  is  still  waiting 
for  the  statue  of  Lipsius." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Lipsius'  book  on 
Stoicism,  which  was  published,  as  I  have 
said,  in  1604.  In  my  own  edition  (that  of 
1644)  the  whole  title-page  is  engraved,  and 
its  illustration  shows  the  interior  of  a  stone 
building,  with  doorways  and  pillars,  and 
seven  grown  men.  The  central  figure  is 
probably  Lipsius  himself  (at  least,  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  his  likeness),  and  he  is 
speaking,  possibly  on  Stoicism,  to  some  of 
the  others.  In  the  book  itself,  however,  he 
has  only  one  interlocutor — a  youth. 

Expressed  in  outline,  the  first  part  is  as 
follows :  After  a  general  exhortation  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  in  preference  to  that 
simply  of  elegant,  or  entertaining,  or  prac- 
tical arts  (which,  however,  form  a  useful 
preliminary  training  of  the  mind),  Lipsius 
comes  to  the  question,  From  whom  should 
we  seek  our  philosophy  ?  Neither  a  Plato 
nor  an  Aristotle  should  be  exclusively  fol- 
lowed, nor  even  one  school  only.  If  we  call 
ourselves  anything,  it  might  be  Eclectics. 
In  order  to  exhibit  what  is  the  field  of  selec- 
tion, Lipsius  runs  over  the  main  schools  that 
have  existed — the  Barbarian,  the  Italian, 
and  more  especially  the  Greek. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  he  shows 
the  origin  and  succession  of  the  Stoic  school, 
from  the  Cynics  down  to  Seneca.  To  the 
founder  of  Stoicism,  Zeno  of  Citium,  and  to 
his  life,  he  of  course  gives  prominence,  and 
then  passes  on  to  Cleaathes,  Chrysippus, 
Zeno  of  Sidon,  Diogenes  called  the  Baby- 
lonian, Antipater  of  Sidon,  Panaetius,  Posi- 
donius,  etc.  To  the  Cynics,  at  their  best, 
and  in  essentials,  he  gives  high  praise ;  and 
he  records  some  of  their  views,  on  which 
certain  Stoic  doctrines  and  paradoxes  were 
founded.     He    then    states,    and    answers. 


several  customary  objections  to  Stoicism, 
and  per  contra  sings  its  praise,  showing  in 
what  parts  of  philosophy  Stoics  have  ex- 
celled, and  naming  as  examples  certain 
great  Stoics,  among  the  rest  Seneca  and 
Epictetus. 

What  are  the  parts  and  definitions  of 
philosophy?  One  broad  division  is  into 
Contemplative  and  Active.  Another  is  that 
of  Seneca— viz.,  into  Moral,  Natural,  and 
Rational.  The  meanings  assigned  to  these 
terms  and  divisions  are  discussed,  and  also 
their  several  importance  and  value.  Ethics 
being  ranked  as  the  foremost  in  fruitfulness. 
Coming  then  to  the  distinction  between 
Philosophy  and  Wisdom,  Lipsius  shows 
that  it  is  similar  to  that  between  the  end 
and  the  means ;  or  to  that  between  the 
perfect  good  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
love  and  pursuit  of  that  good.  The  perfect 
Wise  Man  of  the  Stoics  is  not  found,  but  is 
an  ideal  only  ;  the  man,  however,  who  is  in 
a  state  of  progress  towards  ^Visdom  does 
exist.  Wisdom,  in  the  Stoic  view,  may  be 
taught ;  and  Lipsius  gives  the  Stoic  theory 
of  Knowledge.  The  mind  receives  appear- 
ances {phantasies  or  visd)^  and  is  impressed 
or  affected  by  them  (whence  the  rrTrwcris  of 
Zeno,  the  dAAotojo-is  or  erepotwcris  of  Chry- 
sippus). The  more  lasting  of  these  per- 
ceptions give  rise  to  memory ;  repeated 
acts  of  memory  to  experience.  Hence  arise 
conceptions  of  things.  Then  come  reason 
and  ratiocination,  and  so  at  last  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  The  Object  or  End  that  is 
pursued  is,  for  Stoics,  the  living  according 
to  Nature.  This  has  been  understood  in 
somewhat  different  fashions,  and  the  views 
of  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus,  are 
shown  in  their  gradual  development  from 
vagueness  into  clearness.  Living  according 
to  Nature  came  to  mean  living  according  to 
right  reason,  or  according  to  Virtue,  and 
hence  to  mean  seeking  after  God,  who 
becomes  the  all-important  Object  or  End. 
Hence  Virtue  alone  is  sufficient  for  happi- 
ness, and  no  outward  goods  or  gifts  of 
fortune  are  needful.  If  it  is  suggested  that 
external  goods  (like  health,  strength,  etc.), 
being  in  accordance  with  Nature,  conduce 
to  the  practice  of  Virtue,  the  stricter  Stoics 
would  reply  that  they  recognize  no  good 
things,  and  no  evil  things,  save  those  of  the 
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mind.  The  Stoic  division  and  classification 
of  things  that  are  good  are  next  given,  and  are 
followed  by  the  Stoic  account  of  things 
neutral  (or  indifferent). 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  next  division, 
Lipsius  urges  that  we  should  arm  ourselves 
against  the  anxieties  of  the  world — its  fears 
and  hopes — by  studying  philosophy,  and  by 
having  always  in  mind  the  Stoic  Decrees  (or 
Ordinances  or  Axioms).  These  Decreta  are 
like  the  root,  the  trunk,  and  the  branches,  of 
a  tree.  The  first  of  them  (or  the  root)  was 
the  recognition  of  the  Object  or  End  described 
above.  The  second  (or  trunk)  was  the 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Good, 
also  defined  and  classified.  The  third  (or 
ramification)  comprises  those  decrees  that 
are  common  to  most  schools  of  philosophy, 
as  well  as  those  that  are  special  to  the  Stoics 
— viz.,  the  Paradoxes.  It  is  with  these  that 
Lipsius  is  now  concerned,  and  he  treats  a 
number  of  them  separately — e.g.,  The  Wise 
man  is  of  constant  and  equable  mind,  and  is 
always  happy  ;  The  Wise  man  is  happy  even 
when  in  torments  ;  The  Wise  man  is  imper- 
turbable and  free  from  excessive  passions 
(this  is  the  famous  aTra^eta);  etc. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  we  come 
to  the  Stoic  Physiologia,  or  Physics.  It  com- 
prises things  above,  around,  and  below  us— 
the  whole  universe,  in  fact,  and  all  that  it 
contains — God,  Genii,  Men.  The  two  main 
divisions  of  the  subject  are  the  Corporeal 
and  the  Incorporeal.  The  Corporeal  com- 
prises Principia  (or  the  things  which  produce 
or  make),  and  Ekmenta  (or  things  that  are 
produced,  and  what  springs  therefrom).  The 
Incorporeal  are  space,  time,  etc.  Following 
Seneca,  Lipsius  begins  with  the  Principia. 
These  are  twofold — God  (the  active)  and 
Matter  (the  passive).  These  two  principia 
are  called  "  Natures."  The  word  "  Nature," 
then,  to  the  Stoic  includes  God  and  Divine 
Reason  permeating  the  whole  world  and  its 
parts ;  and  they  define  Nature  as  a  fire. 
This  fire  is  generative  and  constructive  and 
preservative,  and  its  work  is  that  of  a  reason- 
ing artificer.  God,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
is  also  the  world  itself;  He  is  One,  Good, 
Provident.  This  unity,  this  goodness,  and 
this  watchful  providence  (both  for  the  uni- 
verse and  for  individuals),  are  next  discussed. 
In  providence  or  foresight  the  idea  of  Fate 


is  involved,  this  Fate  being  described  as  the 
reason,  or  method,  according  to  which  the 
world  is  administered.  Chrysippus  interprets 
Fate  as  the  truth,  the  nature,  and  the  neces- 
sity, of  things. 

Various  objections  are  then  considered 
against  God's  providence  and  goodness,  and 
the  inquiry,  Whe?ice  come  natural  or  external 
evils  ?  is  examined  first.  By  natural  evils  are 
understood  monsters  and  prodigies,  poisons 
and  evil  beasts.  Then  a  second  inquiry. 
Whence  cotne  internal  evils,  or  sin  ?  is  ex- 
amined. Here  the  Stoic  view  is  that,  al- 
though God  has  given  man  powers  and 
faculties  which,  by  certain  applications,  may 
be  employed  to  commit  sin,  yet  it  is  by  our 
own  act  and  will  that  they  are  actually  so 
applied.  If  our  natural  constitution  pro- 
vokes this  wrong  choice,  then  the  first  defect 
lies  in  nature,  or  the  material  of  which  we 
are  made.  The  origin  of  evil,  in  fact,  both 
internal  and  external,  is  placed,  not  in  God, 
but  in  Matter  (which  is  coeval  with  Him 
and  eternal).  Of  course,  too,  many  so-called 
evils,  such  as  poverty,  pain,  etc.,  are  in  the 
Stoic  view  not  evils  at  all.  With  regard  to 
God's  toleration  of  our  wrong-doing,  He 
may  foresee  or  see  things,  without  fore- 
ordaining or  causing  them.  Man's  choice 
must  be  left  free  if  he  is  to  approach 
perfection  or  be  more  than  an  automaton. 

The  next  division  is  begun  after  a  break  of 
six  months,  during  which  Lipsius  has  had 
a  dangerous  illness.  He  comes  now  to  the 
other  Stoic  division  of  the  Principia — viz., 
Matter.  It  is  twofold — Universal  and  Par- 
ticular. The  Universal  neither  waxes  nor 
wanes  ;  the  Particular  both  waxes  and  wanes. 
Matter  is  eternal,  and  is  corporeal.  It  can 
suffer  change,  since  it  can  take  different 
forms  (in  the  Particular)  andean  be  infinitely 
subdivided.  All  things  that  exist  are  to  the 
Stoics  bodies :  God,  Matter,  Virtues,  Vices, 
Passions, Qualities,  and  so  on — all  are  bodies. 
Lipsius  then  comes  to  the  World  (Mundus), 
which  is  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  the 
Bodies.  In  Stoic  phrase  it  includes  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  God,  and  is  the 
equivalent  of  Rerum  Natura  or  Communis 
Natura.  It  may  consist  of  either  formed  or 
unformed  material.  It  differs  from  the  Uni- 
verse, which  includes  empty  space  (vacuum) ; 
whereas  the  World  does  not  include  empty 
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space,  but  is  contained  in  it.  It  was  made 
by  God,  who  changed  all  existence  first  into 
air,  then  into  water  (or  moisture),  and  so  into 
the  mingled  elements — fire,  water,  air,  and 
earth.  The  World  is  animate,  a  living  thing, 
endowed  with  sense  and  reason.  The  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  built  up  having  been 
treated  separately  (Fire,  Air,  Water,  and 
Earth),  Lipsius  considers  theWorld(Mundus) 
as  a  whole.  It  is  spoken  of  in  two  senses — 
either  as  consisting  of  all  Nature  (in  which 
sense  it  is  eternal),  or  as  the  ordered  World 
(in  which  sense  it  is  periodically  destroyed 
and  renewed,  and  is  not  eternal).  In  the 
latter  sense  it  is  liable  to  destruction  both  by 
water — the  cataclysm — and  by  fire — the  con- 
flagration. That  by  water  affects  only  the 
earth  with  all  its  life ;  but  life  will  thereafter 
begin  again,  and  the  old  order  be  renewed. 
The  greater  destruction  (or  rather  change) 
by  fire  is,  however,  universal.  It  occurs 
when  the  Great  Year  (magnus  annus)  arrives, 
and  thereafter  a  redintegration  of  all  things 
is  made.  The  time,  the  manner,  and  the 
purpose,  of  this  destruction  and  renovation 
are  discussed.  A  chapter  is  added  in  which 
the  Incorporeals — Motion,  Space,  and  Time 
— are  touched  upon.  Lipsius'  next  subject 
is  the  knowledge  of  man's  nature  and  mind. 
On  the  physical  side,  he  gives  the  Stoic  view 
of  man's  first  origin  and  subsequent  repro- 
duction. A  body  having  been  produced,  the 
soul  itself  is  insinuated  from  without,  after 
birth.  The  soul  comes  from  the  eternal  fire, 
from  God  Himself,  and  is  thus  part  of  the 
universal  soul  that  is  diffused  throughout  the 
world.  As  to  its  immortality,  Stoics  speak 
doubtfully.  On  the  whole  they  regard  it  as 
enduring  for  a  long  time,  though  not  to 
eternity.  At  the  great  conflagration  all  souls 
are  reabsorbed  into  the  ethereal  fire.  Some 
held — e.g.,  Chrysippus — that  only  the  wise 
endured  so  long  ;  the  evil  perished  sooner. 

The  various  divisions  of  the  soul  are  then 
indicated ;  and  finally  Lipsius  discusses  the 
principal  part  of  the  soul  ^(■)7y€/LiovtKov,  the 
Principale  of  Seneca,  the  Principatus  of 
Cicero).  It  is  that  which  imagines,  assents, 
perceives,  desires.  With  a  few  final  words 
on  the  dignity  of  the  soul,  Lipsius  closes  his 
book. 

Such,  then,  is  the  subject-matter  of  this 
book   on   Stoicism.     In  the  course  of  his 


work  Lipsius  quotes  from  a' great  number  of 
authors,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  direct  ex- 
position, partly  for  illustration  and  embellish- 
ment. As  is  indicated  by  the  title-page, 
Seneca's  writings  are  of  especial  value  to 
him.  Among  these,  the  Epistles  and  the 
Dialogues  stand  out  conspicuous,  though 
the  Qucestiones  Naturaks  and  other  writings 
are  freely  used.  Quotations  from  Cicero, 
also,  as  one  would  expect,  are  abundant, 
especially  from  the  De  Officiis,  Tusculan 
Disputations,  De  Finihis,  De  Natura  Deoriivi, 
QucBstiones  Academicce.  Diogenes  Laertius,  of 
course,  makes  his  appearance  everywhere. 
After  these,  perhaps  Plato  and  Plutarch  are 
cited  the  most ;  nor  is  Aristotle  neglected. 
Of  Plutarch's  works,  the  most  frequently 
quoted  are,  perhaps,  De  Placitis  Philosopho- 
ruin,  Adversus  Stoicos,  and  De  Communibus 
Notionibus.  Others,  however  (such  as  Quces- 
tiones  Conviviales,  Quasiiones  PlatoniccB),  are 
also  often  requisitioned.  Naturally,  Epictetus 
is  much  in  evidence ;  but  Marcus  Aurelius 
is  found  less  often  than  one  might  have 
expected.  The  Scriptures  are  frequently 
quoted,  so  also  are  many  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church.  But  the  list  is  too  long  and  too 
varied  to  give  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
besides  the  names  mentioned,  I  have  noted 
thirty-four  others,  and  there  still  remain 
those  not  noted.  That  he  gathered  his 
materials  from  such  diverse  sources  has  been 
made  a  reproach  to  Lipsius  ;  and  Nisard  is 
among  his  critics.  Into  certain  writers, 
indeed,  apart  from  his  use  of  them  for  happy 
illustration,  he  does  read  Stoicism  unneces- 
sarily. Views  which  are  the  common  prop- 
erty of  mankind,  and  which,  therefore,  are 
also  found  in  Stoicism,  he  sometimes  quotes 
as  showing  that  one  man  or  another  has 
Stoic  leanings.  Yet  even  the  expansiveness 
of  his  methods,  and  the  wide  field  he  covered 
in  seeking  his  materials,  have  their  interest 
to  those  who  for  the  nonce  are  not  hurried 
in  their  reading,  but  can  afford  to  go  lei- 
surably.  It  is  a  method  that  at  least  helps  to 
remind  one  how  close  is  often  the  relation 
between  different  schools  of  thought,  and 
how  many  of  the  world's  ideas  are  a  posses- 
sion held  by  all  the  schools. 

The  general  contents  of  his  book  on 
Stoicism  having  been  given,  certain  charac- 
teristics that  illustrate  Lipsius'  tastes   and 
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style  may  now  be  touched  upon.  The  Latin 
in  which  the  work  is  written  is  often  elo- 
quent ;  it  is  free  from  superfluity,  and,  though 
here  and  there  compact  to  the  verge  of 
obscurity,  it  is  for  the  most  part  clear. 
Nisard  {Le  Triumvirat,  p.  140  et  seq.)  gives 
on  this  subject  some  valuable  pages,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Lipsius'  departure  from 
Ciceronian  canons,  and  his  delight  in  a  more 
piquant  Atticism  ;*  his  power  of  subtle 
brevity,  and  yet  of  full  eloquence  ;t  his  use, 
and  perhaps  his  abuse,  of  old  words.  He 
gives  also  an  account  of  the  disordered  and 
broken  style  into  which  his  scholars  and 
mitators  (the  Lipsians)  fell,  through  copying 
mannerisms  which  they,  lacking  the  needful 
genius  and  learning,  could  not  use  with 
success.  Hence  Lipsius  advised  them, 
instead  of  imitating  himself,  to  take  Cicero's 
more  natural  style  as  their  model.  The 
passage  is  well  worth  perusal,  and  perhaps 
explains  the  disrepute  into  which  the  adjec- 
tive •' Lipsian,"  as  applied  to  compositions, 
seems  to  have  fallen  before  it  became 
obsolete  (as  Webster  now  describes  it). 
Looking  at  another  aspect  of  Lipsius,  one 
recognizes  the  care  of  the  scholar  in  the 
innumerable  references  he  gives  in  the 
margin  of  the  text ;  one  finds  it,  too,  in  his 
frequent  critical  emendations  of  obscure  or 
corrupt  passages.  As  to  his  interlocutor 
(a  pupil),  one  would  not  say  much ;  he  is 
a  lay  figure,  a  "  man  of  straw,"  who,  while 
giving  a  certain  variety  to  the  composition, 
and  expressing  opinions  which  Lipsius  may 
combat  and  demolish,  is  in  himself  not 
personally  interesting,  and  has  but  small 
dramatic  value.  ■  It  is  Lipsius'  own  exposi- 
tion that  chiefly  attracts  one ;  and  in  it  one 
relishes  the  ample  and  leisurely  progress 
with  which  the  argument  is  carried  forward, 
and  the  fulness  with  which  the  points  that 
arise   are    illustrated.      His    frequent    little 

*  "  Si,  comme  il  cherchait  a  se  le  persuader  et  a  le 
persviader  aux  autres  Lipse  aima  toujours  Ciceron,  il 
cessa  bientot  de  Timiter,  avouant  qu'il  trouvait  plus 
de  charmes  au  piquant  de  Tatticisme,  qu'a  la  deli- 
catesse  asiatique  qui  est  le  fond  du  style  de  Ciceron  " 
(pp.  140-141).  Nisard  thinks  that  Lipsius  came,  in  par- 
ticular, under  the  spell  of  Plautus,  Sallust,  Tacitus, 
the  two  Senecas,  and  even  Apuleius. 

t  Nisard's  comments  remind  one  of  Lipsius'  own 
description  of  Seneca's  style.  See  the  note  con- 
cluding this  article. 


perorations,  too,  as  he  reaches  stage  after 
stage,  are  welcome  and  enjoyable.'-  The 
whole  work  reveals  in  Lipsius  wide  reading, 
scholarly  aims,  and  love  of  virtue.  If  at 
times,  in  his  dealings  with  pagan  writings 
and  creeds  and  philosophies,  he  appears  at 
curious  pains  to  avow  his  Christianity,  one 
remembers,  after  all,  that  he  lived,  as  regards 
matters  of  religion,  in  a  most  restless  and 
censorious  age.  Though  he  himself  was 
quick  to  recognize  moral  excellence  in  many 
of  the  old  ways  of  thought,  yet  he  knew  from 
experience  how  bitter  the  men  of  his  own 
generation  could  be. 

In  Seneca,  as  is  already  apparent,  Lipsius 
found  perpetual  delight  ;  his  innumerable 
quotations,  and,  indeed,  the  very  title-page 
of  the  work,  attest  the  enthusiasm  he  felt. 
He  admired  his  literary  style,  and  conceived 
his  personal  character  to  he  of  rare  nobility 
and  charm.  In  some  eloquent  pages  he 
summarizes  the  notable  features  of  the  one, 
and  gives  an  apologia  and  a  defence  of  the 
other.  Considerations  of  space,  however, 
make  it  impossible  to  offer  a  translation  of 
these  passages.  They  will  be  found  in 
Book  I.,  §  18.  One  is  appended  to  this 
article. 

A  valuable  clue  to  a  man's  own  ideals  and 
aspirations  is  obtained  by  observing  the 
things  and  the  qualities  which  he  spon- 
taneously praises.  They  show  "which  way 
the  wind  blows,"  just  as  an  artist's  special 
bent  is  revealed  by  the  kind  of  pictures  he 
paints  of  his  own  free  choice.  To  the  view 
of  Lipsius'  character,  therefore,  which  we 
have  already  formed,  confirmation  may  be 
added  by  considering  the  high-minded 
Seneca  whom  he  presents  to  us— whether 
that  character  is  in  part  an  ideal  creation,  or 
is  indeed  the  veritable  Seneca  of  history. 
We  shall  think  of  Lipsius,  then,  as  a  man  of 
lofty  aims,  of  broad  and  generous  judgment, 
zealous  for  the  welfare  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  associated,  free  from  avarice  and  osten- 
tation, devoted  to  learning,  fain  of  a  simple 
and  a  virtuous  life.  As  to  Seneca  himself, 
it  is  true  that  Lipsius  ranked  both  his  life 
and   character    higher   than   a   good    many 

*  One  would,  indeed,  greet  cordially  a  reprint  of 
this  and  other  writings  by  Lipsius,  produced  in  a 
clear  type,  and  with  the  references  to  the  authors  he 
quotes  adjusted  to  modern  editions. 
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scholars  rank  them  now.  Yet  even  if,  in  his 
eulogy  and  vindication,  he  fails  to  carry  all 
modern  readers  the  whole  way  with  him,  his 
judgment  and  his  attitude,  which  are  inter- 
esting in  themselves,  may  at  least  give  one 
pause.  They  are  the  views  of  a  close  student 
of  Seneca,  and  of  a  famous  scholar  and 
teacher,  who  left  his  mark  on  a  great  Uni- 
versity. The  outward  glory  of  that  University, 
alas  !  is  departed  :  its  buildings  are  shattered, 
its  library  of  priceless  books  and  manuscripts 
charred  to  shreds  and  fragments,  its  portraits 
— Lipsius,  Erasmus,  Jansen  (Bishop  ofYpres), 
Vesalius  (the  anatomist),  Puteanus  (pupil  and 
successor  of  Lipsius  at  Touvain) — all  are 
hopelessly  gone.  Yet  the  history  of  that 
University's  thought  can  be  still  kept  in 
remembrance.  The  body  indeed  is  dead, 
but  the  spirit  may  still  live. 

The  following  criticism  of  Seneca's  style  is  interest- 
ing. The  Latin,  too,  which  follows  it,  will  serve  as  a 
brief  example  of  Lipsius'  own  style.  The  passage  is 
from  Book  L,  §  18,  p.  103  (1644  edition)  : 

' '  His  words  are  choice,  suitable  and  significant ;  they 
always  mean  something  more  than  they  actually  say. 
And  this  seems  a  special  genius  of  his,  that  in  an 
economy  of  words  hehas  a  wonderful  force  and  efficacy ; 
in  brevity  he  has  clearness  and  brilliance.  Allusions, 
figures,  metaphors,  are  frequent,  almost  continuous ; 
and  these  both  please  and  instruct,  directing  the 
mind  to  the  subject,  and  even  beyond  the  subject. 
There  is  carefulness  without  affectation  ;  ornament 
without  finery  {comptus)  ;  there  is  close  arrangement 
in  what  he  says,  but  nothing  forced  or  crabbed. 
Style  also  is  apparent,  and  virile  harmony  and  rhythm, 
yet  in  such  a  way  that,  while  you  recognize  artistic 
construction,  you  will  admit  no  effeminate  artificiality, 
and  it  is  for  fighting  and  the  arena  that  the  whole 
equipment  is  made,  not  for  pleasure  and  scenic  show. 
Then,  too,  in  his  very  brevity  and  terseness  of  speech 
there  is  manifest  a  certain  happy  abundance :  his  words 
well  forth  amply,  though  not  wastefully  ;  they  flow, 
not  rush  ;  they  are  like  a  river,  not  a  torrent  ;  they 
move  on  with  strength,  but  without  spate.  Lastly, 
like  goodly  trees  that,  whilst  their  chief  properly  is  to 
bear  fruit,  have  yet  flowers  and  leaves  :  so  Seneca, 
whom  for  his  fruit's  sake  we  read  and  admire,  brings 
us  delight  at  the  same  time,  putting  Venus  beside 
Minerva." 

(An  ex  vero,  aut  affectu  sic  iudicem,  vide.  Tria 
sunt,  quae  hue  me  ducunt,  Verba,  Res,  Tractatus  : 
omnia  in  eo  iure  laudanda.  Verba,  selecta,  propria, 
significamia  :  immo  quae  plus  aliquid  semper  dicunt, 
quam  dicunt.  Qui  proprius  quidam  eius  Genius 
videtur,  ut  in  parcimonia  verborum  mira  ev^pyeia 
atque  efficacia  sit  ;  in  brevitate,  claritas  et  splendor. 
Sunt  allusiones,  imagines,  translationes,  crebrse  et 
psene  continuoe  :  qu?e  delectant  simul  et  docent ;  et  in 
rem  animum,  atque  extra  rem  mittunt.  Est  cura, 
non  affectatio  ;  decor,  non  comptus  ;  tractata  oratio, 


non  torta.  Est  et  compositio  qusedam  et  viriles 
numeri  :  sed  ut  structuram  agnoscas,  moUitiem 
abnuas  ;  et  pugnre  atque  arence  omnia,  non  delecta- 
tioni  aut  scsena?  parata.  Jam  in  ipsa  brevitate,  et 
stricto  dicendi  genere,  apparet  beata  quaedam  copia. 
Fundit  verba,  etsi  non  effundit ;  fluit,  non  rapitur ; 
amni  similis,  tnrrenti  dis.similis ;  cum  impetn,  sed 
sine  perturbatione  se  ferens.  Denique,  ut  felices 
arbores,  quarum  prsecipua  dos  est  fructum  ferre, 
flores  et  folia  tamen  habent :  sic  iste,  quern  fructus 
caussa  legimus  et  colimus,  oblectationem  adfert 
pariter,  et  Venerem  cum  Minerva  iungit.) 


at  m  ^m  of  tbe  HDtol. 


At  a  sitting  of  the  Public 
Records  Commission  held 
during  the  last  week  of  March 
there  were  some  unpleasant 
revelations  of  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  valuable  muni- 
ments have  at  times  been 
treated.  Thus,  in  1822,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  when 
transferring  a  property  of  the 
See,  parted  with  a  number  of  documents, 
which  have  since  been  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  bookseller  at  Taunton.  The 
Windsor  Herald,  giving  evidence  before  the 
Commissioners,  called  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  experienced  in  trying  to  obtain 
information  from  the  parish  records  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. It  appears  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  the  original  records  were  burnt  or 
otherwise  destroyed,  but  the  Bishop's  tran- 
scripts are  in  existence,  and  are  kept  in  a 
solicitor's  office.  They  can  be  consulted  by 
anyone  who  cares  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  sovereign  an  hour;  but  the  Windsor  Herald 
was  unable  to  pay  so  large  a  fee,  and  has  had 
to  go  without  the  information  he  sought. 

t^^  n^*  <j3" 

The  Windsor  Herald  offered  the  Public 
Records  Commissioners  the  suggestion  that 
the  parish  registers  especially,  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  which  the  provision  is  often  in- 
adequate, should  be  transferred  to  one  of 
five  or  six  branch  Record  Offices  to  be 
estabHshed  in  certain  local  centres.  Care- 
fully housed  and  put  in  order,  they  could 
then  be  transcribed  for  publication  in  printed 
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form.  They  are  of  loo  great  value  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  damp  and  perhaps 
neglected  vestries,  or  to  get  mixed  up  with 
the  incumbent's  books  and  papers,  perhaps 
to  be  lost  at  his  death  through  the  ignorance 
of  his  representatives. 

e3^  t£^  v^ 

The  "  Cesnola  controversy "  has  died  a 
natural  death,  but  the  Cesnola  Collection 
remains,  and  has  found  permanent  housing 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York.  It  has  recently  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  systematic  survey,  and  one  of  the  out- 
comes is  the  Handbook  of  the  Cesnola  Collection 
of  Antiquities  from  Cyprus,  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Myres,  Wykeham,  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  at  Oxford,  and  published 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Museum.  It  was 
natural,  remarked  the  Scotsman,  April  8, 
that  the  extraordinary  collection  of  pottery 
and  other  art  materials  unearthed  by  General 
di  Cesnola,  while  acting  as  Consul  for  the 
United  States  and  Russia  in  Cyprus  between 
1865  and  1877,  should  at  first  have  been 
received  with  suspicion  and  incredulity  by 
the  world  of  art  and  archaeology.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  serious  loss  for  this  country 
when  the  collection,  which  at  one  time 
aggregated  35,000  objects,  after  having  been 
exhibited  in  London,  was  acquired  by  and 
transferred  to  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  1873.  Subsequent  research  has, 
on  the  whole,  served  to  increase  its  value 
and  interest  while  giving  us  a  clearer  view 
of  the  ancient  arts  and  industries  of  the 
island,  which  has  now  definitely  become  a 
British  possession.  Professor  Myres's  guide 
extends  to  nearly  600  pages,  and  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  furnished  with  an  introductory 
account  of  the  collection  and  of  the  history 
and  culture  of  ancient  Cyprus.  It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  catalogue,  but  it  embraces 
all  the  typical  and  more  important  objects, 
and  its  value  for  the  student,  as  well  as  for 
the  visitor,  is  high  indeed. 

In  the  Antiquary  for  December  last  I  re- 
marked upon  the  courage  of  Messrs.  Hodgson 
and  Co.  in  beginning  their  usual  book-sales 
in  October,  when  quite  normal  prices  were 
realized.  The  well-known  American  literary 
journal,  The  Dial,  has  been  commenting  on 
the  same  topic,  and  has  further  called  atten- 


tion to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  founder 
of  the  firm  "had  the  courage,  a  century  ago, 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  to 
announce  the  sale  of  '  h  Miscellaneous  Col- 
lection of  Old  and  New  Books  in  good  pre- 
servation,' which  were  to  be  '  sold  by  auction 
by  Mr.  Saunders  at  his  Great  Room  (The 
Poet's  Gallery),  No.  39,  Fleet  Street,  on 
Friday,  June  i6th,  1815,  and  Nine  following 
days  (Sundays  excepted)  at  1 2  o'clock  each 
Day.'  If  the  great  battle  had  not  chanced 
to  fall  on  a  Sunday,  the  peaceful  purchase  of 
'  old  and  new  books  in  good  preservation  ' 
would  have  gone  on  while  cannon  were 
thundering  on  the  now  historic  plain  beyond 
the  Dover  Straits."  It  may  be  added  that 
during  the  height  of  the  struggle  with 
Napoleon  a  century  ago  these  sales  were 
held  regularly  at  "The  Poet's  Gallery"  in 
Fleet  Street,  as  the  original  file  catalogues, 
priced  throughout,  still  bear  witness. 

<^*  t^*  9^* 

Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  announces  for  early 
publication  List  of  Catalogues  of  English 
Book  Sales,  1676-1900,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  book  will  deal  with  about 
8,000  sale  catalogues,  most  of  which  have 
never  been  entered  in  the  General  Catalogue 
of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  catalogues  have  the 
purchasers'  names  and  the  prices  realized— 
points  of  importance  for  bibliographers.  The 
list  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Harold  Mattingly 
and  Mr.  1.  A.  K.  Burnett,  both  of  whom 
volunteered  for  military  service  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  The  work  of  completing 
the  Index,  which  had  been  left  unfinished, 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  who 
has  also  seen  the  volume  through  the  press. 

f^T^  <^"  9^^ 

The  second  part  of  Book-Prices  Current  for 
the  present  season  records  the  prices  of  books 
disposed  of  at  seven  sales  in  London  and 
Edinburgh  in  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year.  Sales  have  been  fewer  than  usual,  but 
those  held  have  not  been  unsatisfactory  in 
their  results.  The  entries  in  the  part  before 
me  show  that  quite  fair  average  prices  have 
been  realized.  There  are  no  items  of  parti- 
cular or  outstanding  importance  registered ; 
but  I  find  an  unusual  number  of  books  of 
general  interest.     For  a  book-lover  the  pages 
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of  Book-Prices  Current  never  lose  their  fas- 
cination. 

e^*  f^^  t2^ 

Many  antiquaries  will  have  noticed  with  deep 
regret  the  death  on  March  31,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  of  Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A., 
of  Bottesford  Manor,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
Mr.  Peacock's  arch  geological  inclinations 
were  shown  early.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  so  long  ago  as 
1857.  For  some  sixty-two  years  he  was  a 
fairly  frequent  contributor  to  Azotes  and 
Queries,  and  for  a  lesser  period  to  the 
Athenmim.  Articles  from  his  pen  will  be 
found  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Antiipiary. 
His  publications  were  numerous  :  the  best 
known,  perhaps,  is  his  Glossary  of  ivords 
used  in  tJie  Wapentakes  of  Manley  and 
Corringham,  Lincolnshire.  I  also  regret  to 
chronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  Harry  Speight, 
a  well-known  Yorkshire  topographical  writer 
and  antiquary.  Among  his  many  books  of 
varying  degrees  of  merit  were  Nidderdale  and 
the  Garden  of  the  Nidd  and  the  History  of 
Bingley.  He  died  on  March  15,  aged  fifty- 
nine. 

^^  t^*  e5* 

Mr.  Thomas  Kay,  a  wealthy  Lancashire 
manufacturer,  who  owned  the  Ludgate  or 
Grafton  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  and  who 
died  six  or  seven  months  ago,  has  bequeathed 
the  portrait  to  the  Rylands  Library  at  Man- 
chester. In  his  will  the  testator  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  portrait  was  saved  from 
the  sack  of  Grafton  Regis  by  the  troops  of 
the  Commonwealth  on  Christmas  Day,  1643, 
less  than  thirty  years  after  Shakespeare's 
death,  by  an  ancestor  of  Miss  Agnes  A. 
Ludgate,  the  present  or  late  tenant  of  the 
Bridgwater  Arms,  VVinston-on-Tees.  Man- 
chester has  already  one  "  portrait "  of  Shake- 
speare— that  painted  by  Ford  Madox  Brown 
— which  hangs  in  the  Corporation's  Art 
Gallery. 

t^*  •3"  j9' 

The  Records  Branch  of  the  Kent  Archseo- 
logical  Society  has  issued  a  full  and  very 
carefully  compiled  Handbook  of  Kent  Records, 
containing  a  summary  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  historical  documents  relating 
to  the  county,  and  a  guide  to  their  chief 
places  of  deposit. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Barnard, 

F.S.  A.,  still  conducts  successfully  the  "  Notes 
and  Queries "  columns  in  the  Evesham 
Journal.  A  third  volume  of  the  collected 
notes  has  appeared,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
next  month's  Antiquary.  In  the  issue  of  the 
Journal  for  April  3,  a  fresh  series  was  begun 
of  transcripts  of  old  Evesham  wills  and 
inventories  preserved  at  the  Worcester  Probate 
Registry.  The  first,  a  long  will  of  July,  1530, 
contained  an  unusual  number  of  interesting 
bequests.     Ample  annotation  was  provided. 

^w  t5*  t^^ 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  London 
Topographical  Society  was  held  on  March  23. 
According  to  the  fifteenth  report  of  the 
Council,  covering  the  years  1913-14,  the 
following  publications  have  been  issued  to 
the  members  for  the  year  1913  : 

1 .  A  series  of  Seven  Drawings  of  London 
Bridge,  by  E.  VV.  Cooke,  R.A.,  being  repro- 
ductions of  the  original  drawings  in  the 
Guildhall  Library,  reproduced  by  courteous 
permission  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor.  In  continuation  of  the  series  for 
which  a  special  portfolio  has  been  provided. 

2.  John  Rocque's  Survey  of  London, 
1746.  A  Plan  of  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  and  Borough  of  Southwark, 
from  an  actual  survey  taken  by  John  Rocque, 
Land  Surveyor,  and  engraved  by  John  Pine, 
Bluemantle  Pursuivant  at  Arms,  1737-1746. 
First  instalments.  Sheets  ^\{a),  Ai(^), 
A2(a),  and  h.2{b). 

The  reproduction  is  from  the  beautiful 
copy  belonging  to  Dr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  and 
the  Council  have  received  special  assistance 
from  another  of  the  Society's  Vice-Presidents 
(Lord  Welby)  in  this  important  undertaking. 

1914. — I.  John  Rocque's  Survey  of 
London.  Second  instalment.  Sheets  Ki{a\ 
As{b),  Bi(a),  Bi(^). 

2.  London  Topographical  Record,  vol.  ix., 
containing  the  following  items  in  addition  to 
the  Society's  ofificial  reports,  etc.  Drawings 
of  New  and  Old  London  Bridge  and  of 
Southwark  Bridge,  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. 
Notes  by  Philip  Norman,  LL.D.,  F.S. A.  ; 
Rocque's  Plan  of  London,  by  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  D.C.L.,  F.S. A. ;  Disappearing 
London,  by  Walter  A.  Spiers,  A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Blake  and  London,  by  T.  Fairman  Ordish, 

F.S.A.  BiBLIOTHECARV. 
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[  IVe  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.l 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES 

The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  has  issued 
vol.  Ix.  of  its  Proceedings.  The  first  part  contains  a 
full  account  of  last  year's  annual  meeting  at  Bath, 
June  23-25,  with  various  reports  and  business  details 
appended.  The  membership  of  the  Society  had 
reached  924,  an  increase  of  over  60  per  cent,  since 
1901.  This  first  part  includes  a  variety  of  short 
papers  and  descriptive  accounts  read  by  the  various 
leaders  at  the  different  places  visited,  which  em- 
braced the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath  and  other  Bath 
sites,  the  Avebury  excavations,  Bathampton,  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  Englishcombe  and  Langridge.  The  second 
part  contains  sundry  longer  papers,  First  comes 
"Correspondence  of  Bishop  Oliver  King  and  Sir 
Reginald  Bray,"  by  the  Dean  of  Wells,  Shortly 
before  he  left  Westminster,  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson 
found  in  the  Abbey  Muniment  Room  four  letters 
written  to  Sir  Reginald  Bray  in  1501-1502 — three  by 
Bishop  King  and  one  by  John  Dawtrey — referring  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Bath  Abbey  Church  and  other 
matters.  The  Dean  prints  and  annotates  these  in- 
teresting letters.  Mr.  Sturge  Cotterell  follows  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  "St.  Aldhem  Box  Ground 
Stone  Mine,  Wilts,"  and  Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher 
gives  "  A  Geological  Sketch  of  Brean  Down  and 
its  Environs,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Marsh 
Deposits  of  Somerset,"  illustrated  by  several  dia- 
grams. A  short  report  (the  seventh)  by  Mr.  Bligh 
Bond  on  the  Glastonbury  Abbey  excavations  comes 
next.  It  is  chieQy  devoted  to  a  description  of  and 
comment  upon  a  relic  found  in  191 1,  a  Bulla,  or 
seal— a  leaden  disc  about  the  size  of  a  five-shilling- 
piece,  impressed  on  both  sides  with  a  die — originally 
attached  to  a  papal  bull.  Excellent  illustrations  are 
given  of  both  sides  of  this  Bulla  of  Calixtus  III. 
(a.d.  1455-1458).  An  architectural  account  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Milborne  Port," 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponling,  with  four  fine  plates  ;  a  note 
on  "John  of  Pitney,"  by  the  Dean  of  Wells  ;  a 
paper  on  "The  Church  Bells  of  Somerset,"  by  the 
Rev.  G.  de  Y.  Aid  ridge  ;  entomological  notes  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Charbonnier  ;  and  notices  of  books,  com- 
plete a  substantial  volume. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  annual  volume  (vol.  xlviii.)  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  appears  with  wonted 
punctuality.  Its  450  pages,  abundantly  illustrated,  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  papers,  long  and  short.  Records 
of  excavatory  work  are  numerous.  They  include  de- 
scriptions of  excavations  by  Mr,  A.  O.  Curie  at  the 
Mote  of  Ilawick,  and  of  a  Vitrified  Fort  at  Rockliffe, 
Dalbeattie,  which  yielded  remarkable  discoveries  of 
glass  and  other  relics  ;  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Graeme  at  the 
Broch  of  Ayre,  St.  Mary's  Holm,  Orkney  ;  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Cree  of  a  Ross-shire  cairn  ;  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Eeles  at  Dundargue  Castle,  Aberdeenshire ;  of  two 
Bronze  Age  Cairns  at  Foulden,  by  Mr.  J.  Hewat 
Craw  ;  of  Ancient  Dwellings  at  Skara,  Sandwick, 
VOL.   XI. 


Orkney,  by  Mr.  W.  Balfour  Stewart,  with  notes  on 
the  remains  found  by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins ;  of 
two  Bronze  Age  Hut-Circles  in  Ayrshire,  by  Mr. 
J.  (7.  A.  Baird,  with  descriptions  of  objects  found  by 
Mr.  A.  O.  Curie  ;  and  at  the  Edwardian  Castle  at 
Castledykes,  Kirkcudbright,  by  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  also 
with  notes  by  Mr.  Curie  on  the  relics  brought  to 
light.  Among  the  more  important  of  the  other 
papers  are  Mr.  W.  T.  Oldrieve's  "  Account  of  the 
Recent  Discovery  of  the  Remains  of  David's  Tower 
at  Edinburgh  Castle";  "On  Recent  Scandinavian 
Grave-finds  from  the  Island  of  Oronsay,  and  from 
Reay,  Caithness,  with  Notes  on  the  Development 
and  Chronology  of  the  Oval  Brooch  of  the  Viking 
Time,"  by  Mr.  James  Curie — an  important  contribu- 
tion to  a  most  interesting  study ;  "  Notes  on  Three 
Hoards  of  Coins  recently  discovered  in  the  South  of 
Scotland  " — Late  Roman  coins,  Edward  pennies  and 
contemporary  pieces,  and  sixteenth -century  coins 
respectively — by  Dr.  George  Macdonald  ;  "The 
Carved  Stone  Balls  of  Scotland :  a  New  Theory  as 
to  their  Use,"  by  Mr.  L.  Maclellan  Mann,  who 
suggests  that  they  were  used  as  poises  on  weighing- 
beams ;  and  "An  Inventory  of  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments remaining  in  the  Island  of  lona,"  by  Professor 
R.  A.  S.  Macalister.  The  whole  volume  testifies  to 
the  abounding  vitality  and  energy  of  the  northern 
Society. 

^€  ^  ^ 

Vol.  xxvii.  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society's 
Collections  contains,  besides  the  usual  reports,  lists 
and  other  business  details,  seven  articles  and  eleven 
notes.  One  of  the  former  is  of  quite  "topical"  in- 
terest. In  it  Miss  D.  L.  Powell  gives  some  details 
of  "Billeting  in  Surrey  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries."  The  recent  discovery  of  a 
Norman  arch  at  Merton  Priory  is  described,  with 
illustrations,  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston,  who  also  con- 
tributes a  careful  architectural  account,  fully  illus- 
trated, of  Great  Bookham  Church.  Under  the  title 
of  "A  Late  Surrey  Chronicler  (Surrey  and  the 
Revolution,  1688),"  Mr.  Hilary  Jenkinson  gives  ex- 
tracts, with  comments  thereon,  from  a  contemporary 
manuscript  book  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Mayor 
of  Arundel,  These  extracts  contain  vivid  glimpses 
of  the  events  of  the  year  of  Revolution.  The  other 
papers  are  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson's 
carefully  compiled  and  most  valuable  "  List  of 
Monumental  Brasses  in  Surrey,"  with  many  illustra- 
tions ;  corrections  of  and  additions  to  the  lists  in 
Manning  and  Bray  of  "  Rectors  and  Vicars  of  Surrey 
Parishes,"  by  Mr.  H.  E,  Maiden  ;  and  a  description, 
with  fine  plate,  of  "  A  Palatinate  Seal  of  John,  Earl 
of  Warenne,  Surrey  and  Stratherne,  1305-1347,"  by 
Sir  W.  St.  John  Hope.  The  notes  include  brief 
accounts  of  various  discoveries  in  the  county,  of 
Surrey  records,  and  of  other  local  matters. 

^  ^  ^ 

Parts  2  and  3  of  vol.  Ixxi.  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute's  ArchcBological  Journal  appear  together. 
They  contain  eight  papers,  all  valuable  r.nd  welcome 
in  their  several  ways.  We  have  only  space  to 
enumerate  them — "The  Pestilences  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century  in  the  Diocese  of  York,"  containing 
much  fresh  matter  from  the  archicpiscopal  registers 

2  B 
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at  York,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Thompson  ;  "  The  Cloister 
of  Southwark  Priory  and  other  Early  Cloisters,"  by 
Professor  Lethaby  ;  "Some  Examples  of  Mediceval 
Alabaster  Work,"  with  fine  photographic  plates,  by 
Dr.  Philip  Nelson  ;  "  Three  Pre-Reformation  Fonts 
in  London,"  with  plates,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer;  "  The 
Author  of  the  Bayeux  Embroidery,"  illustrated,  by 
Dr,  W.  Tavernier,  who  refers  to  Mr.  C.  Dawson's 
essay  on  the  Tapestry  in  the  Antiquary  for  1907  as 
possessing  "more  permanent  value  than  any  other 
written  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  "  ;  "  The 
Heraldry  and  Sculptures  of  the  Vault  of  the  Divinity 
School  at  Oxford,"  by  Sir  W.  St.  John  Hope,  with  a 
splendid  series  of  plates  ;  "  An  Illuminated  Pedigree 
of  the  Ferrers  Family,"  made  in  1612,  by  Mr.  R. 
Garraway  Rice  ;  and  "  The  Hanseatic  Settlement 
at  Bergen  in  Norway,"  illustrated,  by  Dr.  Philip 
Norman. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — March  11.— Sir  Arthur 
Evans,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  the  Secretary,  exhibited  a  Saxon 
pillow  stone,  recently  discovered  at  Lindisfarne.  The 
stone  belongs  to  a  small  class  which  first  came  to 
notice  in  1833  at  Hartlepool,  when  foundations  were 
being  dug  about  150  yards  south-east  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Hilda.  A  number  of  skeletons  were  found, 
and  under  a  few  were  discovered  stones  bearing  in- 
scriptions and  marked  with  the  cross.  The  inscrip- 
tions were  in  Saxon  or  runic  characters,  and  consisted 
of  a  name  or  names,  sometimes  with  Orate  pro  above. 
The  monastery  of  Hartlepool  was  founded  in  640, 
and  was  probably  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  about 
800.  That  the  burials  were  those  of  the  inmates  of 
the  monastery  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  the  date 
of  the  stones  must,  therefore,  fall  within  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries.  The  stone  exhibited,  which 
was  similar  to  one  discovered  at  Lindisfarne  in  1888, 
is  of  red  sandstone,  8.|  inches  high  by  6J  inches  wide, 
with  a  semicircular  head,  a  peculiarity  of  the  Lindis- 
farne examples.  It  is  incised  with  a  cross  and 
inscription.  The  cross  has  a  circular  sinking  at  the 
intersection  of  the  arms,  and  semicircles  at  their 
ends.  Below  the  arms  is  the  name  Osgyth  in  Saxon 
letters,  and  above  the  arms  the  same  name  in  runes. 
This  is  a  woman's  name,  and  is  evidence  for  the 
double  nature  of  the  early  monastery.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  of  especial  importance  as  adding  another 
specimen  to  this  class  of  early  memorials. 

Mr.  H.  Clifford  Smith  exhibited,  on  behalf  oi 
Miss  Martineau,  a  horn  engraved  with  a  map  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  showing  the  ports  of  Havana  and 
Matanzas,  together  with  the  royal  arms  of  England. 
The  engraving  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  design  being  copied  probably 
from  an  earlier  map.  The  horn  was  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Speaker,  Viscount  Eversley,  of 
Ileckfield  Place,  Hants,  where  it  was  often  seen  and 
handled  by  Charles  Kingsley,  who  was  Rector  of 
Eversley.  It  was  the  original  of  Amyas  Leigh's 
horn,  described  in  the  opening  chap'er  of  IVestward 
No! 


Mr.  W.  H.  Quarrell  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  silver  tankard  made  by  Elston  of  Exeter,  and 
bearing  the  date-letter  for  17 10. 

Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  Local  Secretary  for 
Bedfordshire,  communicated  a  paper  on  "Maiden 
Bower  Earthwork,"  which  is  situated  less  than  two 
miles  west  of  Dunstable.  The  camp  is  irregularly 
circular,  and  encloses  a  little  more  than  ten  acres. 
It  is  almost  surrounded  by  a  vallum,  and  was 
originally  enclosed  by  a  fosse  some  8  feet  deep. 
The  vallum  has  five  or  seven  entrances  and  depres- 
sions, the  largest  and  true  entrance  being  at  the 
south.  From  this  entrance  can  be  traced  two,  if  not 
three,  trackways.  The  first  leads  eastwards  for  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  to  a  position  between  two 
tumuli,  one  long  and  one  round,  now  in  a  ruined 
condition.  The  second  trackway  ran  south-west  to 
the  foot  of  Dunstable  downs,  which  it  ascended,  and 
ended  close  to  the  "  five  knolls  "  tumuli.  The  third 
but  doubtful  trackway  runs  from  the  main  entrance 
in  a  westerly  direction.  Large  quantities  of  flint 
flakes,  cones,  and  scrapers  have  been  discovered,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  lance-  and  arrow-heads,  mullers, 
and  other  implements.  Bronze  celts  are  reported  to 
have  been  found  some  years  ago,  and  an  iron  spear- 
head was  discovered  close  to  the  surface  on  the  old 
road  north  of  the  camp.  Roman  glass,  pottery,  and 
coins  have  been  found  from  time  to  time  ;  and  of 
late  years  during  excavations  for  chalk  a  great  deal 
of  Roman  pottery  has  been  discovered.  A  complete 
human  skeleton  was  found  in  1899  to  the  north-west 
of  the  earthwork,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be 
mediceval.  In  1913  excavations  were  made  near  the 
south  entrance,  and  produced  flints,  pottery,  small 
pieces  of  bronze,  and  a  quantity  of  broken  human 
bones.  A  structure  like  a  miniature  dolmen  was 
also  disclosed,  beneath  which  were  a  large  number 
of  partially  burnt  human  bones,  evidently  a  re- 
interment.— Athenmiin,  March  20. 

^^  ^  ^ 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — March  25. — Sir  Arthur 
Evans,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Bushe-Fox  read  the  "Report  on  the 
Excavations  at  Wroxeter  in  1914."  The  excavations 
during  1914  consisted  chiefly  in  the  uncovering  of 
the  large  house-site  that  was  discovered  the  year 
before.  Previous  to  the  building  of  the  large  house 
there  appear  to  have  been  several  wattle-and-daub 
buildings  on  this  site.  These  only  lasted  for  a 
short  period,  after  which  three  long  houses,  with 
stone  walls  and  open  fronts,  and  with  porticoes  on  the 
street,  were  erected.  In  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  these  houses  were  incorporated  into  one  large 
house  with  an  imposing  portico,  measuring  115  feet 
long.  This  house  extended  back  from  the  street  for 
over  200  feet,  and  consisted  of  many  rooms,  some  of 
them  with  mosaic  pavements  and  opus  signinum 
floors,  and  others  fitted  with  hypocausts.  The  rooms 
were  entered  from  long  corridors,  and  there  were  two 
courtyards,  in  one  of  which  was  a  large  well,  finely 
constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone.  A  little  to 
the  south  of  the  building  was  a  small  bath-house,  con- 
sisting of  two  warm  rooms  with  hypocausts  and  two 
octagonal  rooms  used  as  cold  baths.  In  front  of  the 
portico  by  the  side  of  the  road  was  a  water-main,  the 
system  employed  for  suppling  the  house  with  water  by 
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the  shutting  of  the  sluice-gates  being  of  exceptional 
interest.  The  house  was  largely  reconstructed  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  when  it  was  converted 
into  one  of  the  usual  courtyard  type,  and  a  long 
veranda  or  corridor  with  a  red  tessellated  pavement 
was  added  at  the  back. 

To  the  west  of  this  house  part  of  a  large  structure 
was  also  uncovered.  It  consisted  of  two  parallel 
walls  13  feet  apart,  enclosing  an  oblong  space  about 
150  feet  across.  At  one  of  the  corners,  which  were 
rounded,  were  the  remains  of  an  entrance.  This 
building  appears  to  be  unique,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
know  for  what  purpose  it  was  used.  It  is  possible 
that  bull-baiting,  or  games  of  some  description,  may 
have  taken  place  in  it,  and  that  the  two  parallel  walls 
supported  rows  of  wooden  seats.  A  small  house, 
with  badly  built  thin  walls,  and  containing  five  rooms 
and  two  corridors,  was  found  in  the  enclosure,  but  it 
was  probably  of  a  different  date  from  the  surrounding 
structure. 

Among  the  small  finds,  which  were  better  and  in 
greater  quantities  than  in  previous  years,  were  several 
engraved  gems,  one  still  set  in  a  finger-ring  ;  a  cameo 
of  a  Medusa  head  ;  some  fine  examples  of  enamel 
work,  the  best  being  a  complete  brooch  of  the 
dragonesque  type  ;  and  many  ornaments  and  other 
interesting  objects.  Pottery  was  again  found  in  large 
quantities,  over  200  potters'  stamps  being  recorded. 
The  coins  numbered  571,  the  most  interesting  being 
three  British  coins  and  a  quinarius  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan.  Nothing  has  been  found  to  alter  the  historical 
conclusions.  The  proportion  of  pre-Flavian  coins  is 
high,  and  suggests  an  occupation  before  that  period  ; 
while  the  last  coins  are  three  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius 
of  the  same  date  as  the  two  of  Theodosius  found 
in  1913. — Athemewn,  April  3. 

^  ^9^  -^ 

A  meeting  of  the  Royal  Socieiy  ok  Antiquaries 
OF  Ireland  was  held  on  March  30,  Count  Plunkett, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Elrington  Ball  read  a  paper  on  "  South  County 
Dublin :  Its  History  and  Antiquities,"  which  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  A  paper  was  submitted 
by  Rev.  Canon  Carrigan,  D.D.,  P.P.,  on  "Entries 
relating  to  John  O'Donovan  and  his  immediate  rela- 
tives, from  the  registers  of  the  formerly  united  parishes 
of  Slieverue  and  Glenmore,  Co.  Kilkenny."  Pro- 
fessor R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  M.A.,  communicated  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Gustavus  Hamilton  on  "  Fiacha 
MacAodha  Ua  Bhroin. " 

The  latter  papers  were  referred  to  the  Council  with 
a  view  to  their  publication. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society  ok 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Liverpool,  on  March  11,  two  papers  were 
read.  The  first,  hy  Mr.  A.  H.  Arkle,  dealt  with  the 
ship  Red  Jacket  and  her  story,  in  which  the  speaker 
referred  to  the  remarkable  voyages  made  by  this 
famous  vessel.  In  the  second  paper,  Dr.  Philip 
Nelson,  F.S.A.,  discussed  various  mediaeval  ala- 
basters in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  tracing  their 
source  and  distribution  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
alabaster  was  quarried  at  Chellaston,  Derbyshire,  and 
carved    at    Nottingham,    whence    the    panels   were 


exported  to  places  as  remote  as  Iceland  and  Italy. 
The  writer  illustrated  his  remarks  by  numerous  slides 
and  actual  panels  from  the  Liverpool  Museum  and 
his  own  collection.  Mr.  Bannister  also  made  a  com- 
munication on  the  Edgworth  palstave,  in  his  possesion, 
which  was  exhibited. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  same  Society,  on 
March  25,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Bailey 
on  the  Blackburn  Medieval  Pax.  Dr.  Bailey,  after 
describing  the  Blackburn  Pax  now  in  his  possession, 
which  is  adorned  with  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  Child,  discussed  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Pax  in 
the  middle  ages,  showing  by  means  of  lantern  slides 
the  various  examples  which  have  survived,  allusion 
being  made  to  the  silver  Pax  formerly  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Liverpool.  Mr.  F.  H.  Cheetham 
exhibited  the  ivory  Pax  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  P. 
Hornby,  and  Dr.  Philip  Nelson,  F.S.A.,  showed  a 
fifteenth-century  example  in  latten  in  his  collection. 
-^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  J.  F.  N.  Green  read  a  paper  on  "The  Struc- 
ture of  the  Eastern  Part  of  the  Lake  District "  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Geologists'  Association  on 
March  26.  The  paper  related  to  the  lower  Palaeozoic 
rocks  of  the  country  between  Ullswater,  Shap,  and 
Stile  End.  The  author  summarized  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  area,  and  the  divergent  views  as 
to  its  structure.  A  great  tuff  band  has  been  traced  all 
over  the  district,  and  the  succession  worked  up  and 
down  from  it.  This  succession  proves  to  be  identical 
with  that  near  the  Duddon  Estuary,  but  the  andesites 
are  mainly  concentrated  at  two  definite  horizons. 
By  the  aid  of  this  succession  it  was  shown  that,  as  in 
the  district  previously  investigated,  the  Borrowdale 
Volcanics  rest  conformably  on  the  Skiddaw  Slates, 
and  are  unconformably  overlain  by  the  Coniston 
Limestone  Series,  the  junctions  being  unfaulted. 
The  existence  of  separate  basic  and  "streaky" 
groups  was  not  confirmed. 

An  important  basal  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
belonging  to  the  Coniston  Limestone  Series,  but 
hitherto  confused  with  the  underlying  volcanics,  was 
described.  The  folding  was  discussed,  especially 
powerful  overfolds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hawes- 
water.  Faulting  was  considered,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  lag- fault  hypothesis. 

^§  ^^  ^ 

A  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Archaeological  Club 
was  held  on  March  16,  Mr.  Hadrian  AUcroft  in  the 
chair,  when  Mr.  W.  Law  read  a  paper  on  "  Aligned 
.Stones  between  Newmarket  Farm  and  Kingston  Hill." 
It  was  while  on  a  ramble  on  the  Downs  near  Kingston 
Hill,  said  Mr.  Law,  that  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  an  upright  stone  in  the  middle  of  a  clump  of  furze. 
He  examined  it,  but  could  assign  no  reason  for  its 
presence  in  that  lonely  spot,  but  about  seventy  yards 
further  on  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  similar  stone,  and 
a  search  revealed  several  others,  all  in  a  straight  line. 
Chatting  afterwards  with  Mr.  Toms  on  the  matter,  he 
learned  that  there  was  another  row,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  in  a  parallel  line,  but  up  to  the  present  it  had 
been  impossible  to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  the 
presence  of  the  stones.  The  Ordnance  Survey  map 
showed  that  the  top  row  of  stones  was  continued  from 
Kingston  Hill  to  Newmarket  Farm  in  practically  a 
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straight  line.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  theory 
that  they  might  be  boundary  stones.  Jugg's  Road, 
which  was  near  at  hand,  was  so  named  because  it  was 
used  by  the  Juggs  or  fishermen  of  Brighton,  who 
carried  their  catches  of  fish  from  Brighton  and  neigh- 
bourhood to  Kingston,  Lewes,  and  Southover,  and 
who  used  the  road  considerably  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  It  was  just  possible,  therefore,  that  these 
stones  might  have  been  set  up  as  guiding  stones  to  the 
belated  traveller,  just  as  similar  stones  were  used  at 
the  present  day  in  Hampshire.  Not  so  long  ago  in 
Scotland  poles  painted  white  were  frequently  used  for 
guiding  the  mail-coaches  over  the  dreary  and  desolate 
parts  of  the  highlands,  where  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
the  road  from  the  surrounding  country.  One  could 
imagine  that  such  stones  might  also  have  been  handy 
for  guiding  the  smugglers  who  used  to  be  so  numerous 
in  Brighton  and  vicinity,  for  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  illicit  trade  between  the  coast  and 
Lewes  in  those  early  days,  and  the  smugglers  would 
almost  invariably  have  to  find  their  way  across  the 
hills.  These  stones  would  have  served  to  keep  the 
smugglers  to  the  route,  and  also  indicate  the  shortest 
way.  The  average  height  of  the  stones  was  not  more 
than  6  inches  above  ground,  although  one  was  more 
than  a  foot  high.  He  was  afraid  that  until  it  could  be 
discovered  what  was  the  exact  use  of  the  stones, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  if  the  two  rows  were 
connected.  Probably  search  would  reveal  other  rows 
on  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  In  any  case  he 
thought  each  stone  or  group  should  be  marked  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  maps,  for  by  this  means  it  would  be 
easy  to  trace  old  and  obsolete  boundaries. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  stones  were  boundaries  of  farms.     He  put 
forward  certain  conversations  he  had  had  with  natives 
of  the  locality  to  support  his  contention. 
^  ^  ^ 

An  extremely  interesting  survey  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  activities  of  the  city  of  York  in  the 
fifteenth  century  was  given  on  March  23  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  York  Arch^ological  Society  by  Miss 
Maud  Sellers,  D.Litt.  She  said  a  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  fifteenth  and  the  twentieth  cen- 
turies is  the  apparent  belief  that  the  ubiquity  of  the 
foreigner  in  commerce  is  a  national  menace.  Ed- 
ward III.  wisely  imported  foreign  talent  to  raise  the 
standard  of  weaving,  but  the  fifteenth  century  saw  a 
reversal  of  this  policy.  To  get  the  trade  of  England 
into  the  hands  of  Englishmen  was  the  political  catch- 
word. Our  foreign  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  aliens, 
our  home  trade  was  carried  on  at  fairs,  and  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  aliens,  too.  From  Richard  II.  on- 
wards every  effort  was  made  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  foreigners  ;  banking  passed  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  Jews  and  Lombards  into  the  hands  of 
wealthy  English  burghers  ;  the  toreign  trade  passed 
from  the  Hanse  merchant  to  the  English  Merchants 
Adventurers,  and  the  cloth  industry  became  a  flourish- 
ing English  industry.  In  the  same  way,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  she  added,  let  us  all  hope  the 
manufacture  of  dyes  and  drugs  will  become  English, 
and  not  German,  monopolies. 

Dealing  more  particularly  with  York,  Dr.  Sellers 
said  she  was  inclined  to  put  the  population  of  York 


at  this  period  higher  than  the  usual  authorities,  but 
her  calculation  of  15,000  was  based  on  investigations 
not  yet  concluded.  In  relation  to  other  towns  she 
placed  it  next  to  London,  with  Bristol  third.  Build- 
ing was  a  sure  sign  of  prosperity,  and  building  was 
extensive  at  the  period,  due  to  the  wealthy  traders  of 
the  town.  The  woollen  trade  absorbed  one-fifteenth 
of  the  population,  and  the  woollen  merchants  practi- 
cally ruled  the  city.  It  was  interesting  to  meet  with 
a  manuscript  where  the  prices  of  the  wool  of  the 
abbeys  of  St.  Leonard's  and  St.  Mary's  and  Rievaulx 
and  Jervaulx  are  quoted  in  the  same  way  in  which  to- 
day shares  appear  in  the  Stock  Exchange  lists.  Dr. 
Sellers  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  woollen  trade, 
and  reminded  her  audience  that  it  was  the  fear  that 
Flanders  would  be  closed  to  our  wool  that  caused  the 
Hundred  Years'  War.  From  a  well  preserved  roll  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  among  the  Aulnager's  accounts, 
it  is  clear  that  twice  as  many  weavers  lived  in  or  near 
York  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Kersey,  a  very 
coarse  kind  of  cloth,  which  escaped  the  tax,  was 
made  in  the  country  districts,  and  Mr.  Lister,  who 
had  made  a  minute  examination  of  these  accounts, 
thinks  that  the  concentration  of  the  West  Riding 
weaver  on  kersey  was  partly  due  to  the  shrewd  York- 
shireman's  desire  to  escape  taxation.  The  exodus 
from  town  to  country  had  not  then  begun.  At  this 
period  it  was  clear  that  differentiation  and  specializa- 
tion had  set  in  ;  even  casual  labour  was  enr<jlled  in 
two  separate  guilds.  The  industries  connected  with 
working  in  metal  were  highly  specialized,  but  their 
membership  was  limited.  The  learned  classes  in  the 
city  were  not  numerous  and  the  leisured  classes  were 
non-existent.  In  reference  to  the  work  of  the  surgeon 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Sellers  recounted  that 
one,  John  Catlew,  who  was  about  to  perform  an 
operation  on  John  Cartmell,  came  into  the  Council 
Chamber  and  obtained  from  the  Lord  Mayor  a  sort  of 
safe  conduct  that  in  case  the  man  died  under  the 
operation  he  should  be  free  from  "all  petitions,  de- 
mands, and  suits"  brought  against  him  by  the  widow. 

Some  interesting  facts  were  given  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  York,  where  ninety-four  paid  sub- 
sidy as  workers  in  the  cloth  industry  in  one  year,  the 
rest  of  Yorkshire  not  showing  so  large  a  number  of 
women  workers.  The  social  status  of  these  women 
workers  was  eminently  respectable.  The  daughters 
of  the  Vicar  of  Crayke  figure  in  the  West  Riding  roll. 
According  to  the  Aulnager's  return  from  Wakefield  the 
largest  taxpayer  was  Emma  Earle.  As  traders  it  is 
possible  they  were  more  honest  than  men,  for  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  weaving 
of  shoddy  material ;  500  offenders  were  fined.  No 
woman  figures  in  the  list.  Surgeons  undoubtedly 
admitted  both  sexes,  though  jealousy  of  a  woman's 
greater  skill  led  them  to  try  to  exclude  Isabel  War- 
wick. She,  however,  appealed  to  the  chivalry  of  the 
City  Council,  who  passed  a  resolution  :  "  Forasmuch 
as  it  apereth  that  Isabel  Warwike  hath  skill  in  the 
syence  of  surgery,  and  hath  done  good  therein,  it  is 
agreed  that  she  uppon  her  good  behaviour  shall  use 
the  same  syence  within  this  cittie  without  lett  of  any 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  same." 

Dr.  Sellers  concluded  with  some  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  the  city  records  of  the  period,  which 
illustrated  the  relations  of  the  Council  with  the  mem- 
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bers  of  Parliament,  the  Lord  Mayor  rebuking  the  two 
members  because  they  had  failed  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him,  and  "had  gone  home  to  greet  their  wives 
first." 

^  'O^  ^ 

The  last  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  the  Pre- 
historic SociExy  OF  East  Anglia  was  held  at 
Norwich  on  March  23,  Mr.  H.  H.  Halls  presiding.  Mr. 
yV.  G.  Clarke  read  a  paper  on  "A  Prehistoric  Flint- 
Pit  at  Ringland."  He  stated  that  since  1906  a  "  Ciss- 
burytype  ' '  station  had  been  known  at  Ringland,  and 
had  yielded  about  900  implements  and  several 
thousand  flakes,  but  it  was  not  until  December  last 
that  he  discovered  the  pit  from  which  the  flint  had 
been  mined.  By  permission  of  Mr.  Berney,  of 
Morton,  several  members  of  the  Society  had  trenched 
the  pit,  and  discovered  that  it  was  originally  an  open 
pit  only  about  7  feet  in  depth,  but  from  it  about 
970  cubic  yards  of  chalk  had  been  taken.  Of  this 
there  was  no  trace  in  the  vicinity.  Two-thirds  of  the 
pit  had  since  been  filled  by  soil  washed  from  the  steep 
ridge  to  the  south.  Beneath  this,  on  the  original  floor 
of  the  pit,  was  found  a  place  where  the  newly-quarried 
flint  from  the  chalk  was  roughly  flaked.  Some  twenty 
unvvorked  flint  nodules,  the  largest  15  inches  long, 
6  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  thick,  surrounded  thirty- 
eight  large  flakes  and  thirty-five  small  flakes,  and  in 
one  instance  it  was  possible  to  replace  a  small  flake 
on  the  large  flake  from  which  it  had  been  detached. 
The  flaking  had  certain  peculiarities,  and  the  flint  was 
quite  unchanged,  while  all  the  implements  and  flakes 
lying  on  the  surface  near  by  were  patinated  white. 
The  only  implement  found  on  the  floor  was  a  well- 
chipped  plane,  apparently  discarded  because  the  flint 
on  one  side  proved  of  poor  quality.  Recent  finds  of 
implements  found  on  the  surface  were  exhibited,  and 
included  a  fine  prismatic  tool  and  pick  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Sainty,  B.Sc.  ;  a  prismatic  tool  of  unique  form,  a.xes, 
cones,  and  scrapers,  by  Mr.  U.  H.  Halls  ;  and  axes, 
cones,  and  steep-ended  implements  by  the  writer,  who 
expressed  his  belief  that  a  series  of  what  were 
api^arently  half-axes  were  in  reality  complete  imple- 
ments. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bell  sent  a  paper  on  "The  Sub-Crag 
Detritus  Bed,"  which  is  found  at  the  base  of  the 
Suffolk  and  Norwich  Crag. 

TheRev.  H.  G.O.  Kendall,  F.S.  A.,  sent  a  paper  on 
"  Some  Palaeolithic  Pits  and  Periodsin  Hertfordshire," 
chiefly  descriptive  of  an  industry  marked  by  grey  and 
black  unabraded  implements,  intervening  between  the 
first  and  second  Acheulean  periods,  and  apparently 
an  early  phase  of  Mousterian. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant  J.  J.  Gurnett  sent  for 
exhibition  a  series  of  implements  chiefly  found  in 
gravel  heaps  screened  from  brick-earth  at  Shoebury- 
ness,  and  including  tanged  and  barbed  arrowheads, 
and  lustrous  scrapers  of  unusual  form.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Astley  sent  for  exhibition  a  large  horseshoe  scraper 
found  on  Fakenham  Heath. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke)  exhibited 
a  number  of  photos,  drawings,  and  specimens  relating 
to  the  excavations  at  Grime's  Graves,  Weeting,  and 
stated  that  the  Report  thereon,  which  would  be  a 
volume  of  about  260  pages,  with  133  illustrations,  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 


Mrs.  R.  B.  Caton  sent  for  exhibition  the  contents 
of  a  barrow  she  excavated  in  North-West  Suffolk  early 
last  year.  The  articles  included  a  Bronze  Age  food 
vessel  and  Anglo-Saxon  iron  knife,  part  of  sword, 
spearhead,  and  boss  of  shield.  These  have  been 
presented,  through  the  Society,  to  Norwich  Museum. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Arch/EOLOGICAL 
SociEiY  was  held  at  Lewes  at  noon  on  March  24. 
The  report  stated  that  the  membership  on  January  i, 
1915,  stood  at  907,  as  against  913  on  January  i,  1914. 
During  the  past  year  the  articles  from  the  Saxon 
cemetery  at  Winton  Street,  Alfriston,  have  been 
suitably  housed  in  the  Museum.  While  digging 
operations  were  taking  place  at  Firle  the  workmen 
found  some  ancient  urns,  with  fragments  of  many 
others.  Some  of  these  urns  have  been  carefully 
restored  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Couchman,  F.S.  A.,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Viscount  Gage  four  of  them  are 
deposited  in  the  Society's  Museum.  At  the  afternoon 
meetings  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Couchman 
on  "The  Romano-British  Cemetery  at  Hassocks"; 
by  Mr.  L.  F.  Salzmann  on  "'Canting'  or  Punning 
Heraldry,"  with  special  reference  to  the  arms  of 
Sussex  families;  and  "On  a  Promontory  Camp 
in  West  Hoaihly,"  by  Mr.  Ian  C.  Hannah.  Mr, 
Couchman  said  that  the  cemetery  he  described  was 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Hassocks 
railway-station,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  to 
Hurst.  Excavations  had  resulted  in  some  interesting 
finds  of  pottery,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  these 
belonged  to  the  Roman  period.  The  first  find  was 
about  eighteen  years  ago,  when  he  discovered  a  pair 
of  grey  spoons  ncr  a  rabbit  scratch.  They  belonged 
to  the  Neolithic  age  of  about  4,000  years  ago,  and 
were  funeral  furniture  interred  with  the  dead.  As 
far  as  he  knew,  those  were  the  only  specimens  in 
England.  Several  dozen  of  cinerary  urns,  mostly 
containing  calcined  bones,  were  found.  During  the 
last  few  months  two  burials  had  been  unearthed 
which  were  more  or  less  complete.  One  was  a  large 
grey  urn.  On  one  side  of  it  was  a  small  cup,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  plate  with  a  coin  lying  in  the  centre, 
while  No.  2  was  a  coarse  earthen  vessel  with  six 
rudimentary  handles.  The  contents  had  disappeared, 
but  just  above  the  urn  was  a  red  dish  and  a  small 
spherical  red  cup.  Other  potteries  which  were  found 
had  been  pieced  together,  and  were  exhibited  to  the 
meeting.  Two  Roman  wells  had  been  discovered, 
one  of  the  first  century,  in  which  was  a  wooden  leg, 
which  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Romans  were 
equally  human  with  ourselves,  and  suffered  similar 
infirmities.    The  other  well  has  not  been  opened  yet. 

^  ^  ^ 

Other  meetings  have  been  those  of  the  Kent 
Archaeological  Society  on  March  11  ;  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  on  March  31,  when 
Mr.  Ian  C.  Hannah  read  a  paper  on  "Some  Irish 
Religious  Houses";  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 
Society,  March  18;  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  March  31 ;  the  London  and  Middle- 
sex Arch.'EOlogical  Society,  March  30,  when  Mr.. 
W.  A.  Cater  lectured  on  the  History  of  the  Priory  of 
Austin  Friars ;  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  March  16 ; 
the  annual  meeting   of  the  Thoroton    Society, 
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March  24 ;  the  Brighton  Arch^ological  Club 
on  April  6,  when  Mr.  A.  W.  Oke  lectured  on  "  The 
Connection  between  Archaeology  and  Geology";  the 
visit  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society 
to  York  on  April  14  ;  and  the  Lancashire  anu 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Socikty  on  April  9. 


EetJietos  anD  Jl3otice$ 
of  Bm  iBoofes. 

[Fud/iiAe/s  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  (0 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review^  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  p7-actical  aid  to 
hook-buy  in^s;  reader s.^ 

The  Romanization  ov  Roman  Britain.  By  F. 
Ilaverfield.  Third  Edition.  I'urther  enlarged, 
with  27  illustrations.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press, 
1915.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  91.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
In  its  first  form  this  book  was  issued  as  a  separate 
part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  before 
whom  it  was  read  as  a  paper  in  1905 — as  a  paper- 
covered  pamphlet  of  thirty-three  pages,  with  twelve 
illustrations.  A  .^econd  edition,  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged,  appeared  in  boards  in  191 2,  and  was  noticed 
at  p.  359  ol  I  he  Antiquary  for  that  year.  It  contained 
70  pages  and  21  illustrations.  This  edition  has  also 
been  exhausted,  and  a  third  edition  appears,  again 
enlarged  by  the  edition  of  twenty-one  pages  and  six 
illustrations.  Such  a  continued  demand  for  a  book 
on  such  a  subject  is  clear  proof  of  the  recognized 
authority  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  value  of  his  work. 
One  great  charm  of  Professor  Haverfield's  writing  is 
its  lucidity.  No  unnecessary  difficulties  are  provided 
for  the  reader,  who,  with  no  special  knowledge  of 
Latin,  can  follow  and  enjoy  this  masterly  study  of  the 
development  of  Roman  civilization  in  one  corner  of 
the  great  Empire.  The  keynote  of  the  book  is  the 
assertion  that  the  "greatest  work  of  this  imperial 
age  must  be  sought  in  its  provincial  administration." 
While  the  frontiers  were  defended  against  the  bar- 
barians, the  lands  within  enjoyed  a  peace  which 
allowed  Roman  civilization  to  take  root  and 
flourish.  *'  Had  Rome  failed  to  civilize,"  as  Professor 
Haverfield  well  says,  "had  the  civilized  life  found  no 
period  in  which  to  grow  firm  and  tenacious,  civiliza- 
tion would  have  perished  utterly.  The  culture  of  the 
old  world  would  not  have  lived  on  to  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  best  culture  of  to-day."  The  writer  dis- 
cusses systematically  the  Romanization  of  Britain  in 
language,  in  material  civilization,  in  art,  in  town- 
life,  local  government  and  land'  tenure,  and  in 
religion.  After  thus  giving  a  luminous  survey  of 
the  evidence  under  these  various  heads.  Professor 
Haverfield,  in  two  concluding  chapters,  traces  briefly 
the  chronology  of  the  process  of  Romanization,  and 
all  too  shortly  describes  the  sequel — the  Celtic  revival 
in  the  later  Empire.  The  book,  short  as  it  is,  even 
in  this  third  and  twice  enlarged  edition,  contains  in  a 
condensed  form  a  great  maisof  information,  and  little 
speculation.     The  author  has  at  his  fingers'  ends  the 


results  of  the  spade-work  which  has  been  done  on  so 
many  British  sites,  and  he  is  familiar  with  every  relic 
of  Roman  Britain  which  has  been  unearthed  ;  and  it 
is  from  these  evidences,  and  from  a  like  knowledge  of 
Roman  Continental  antiquities,  that  he  draws  his 
conclusions.  We  are  glad  to  see,  by  the  way,  that, 
in  a  note  on  p.  54,  he  puts  in  a  good  word  for  the 
often  despised  term  "  Samian."  "  Nothing  better," 
he  remarks,  "  has  been  proposed,  and  it  has  the  merit 
of  perfect  lucidity.  Of  the  substitutes  suggested, 
'  Pseudo-Arretine  '  is  clumsy,  '  Terra  Sigillata  '  is  at 
least  as  incorrect,  and  '  Gaulish  '  covers  only  part  of 
the  field."  The  illustrations  mostly  show  Roman 
relics  of  various  kinds — tiles,  pottery  inscriptions', 
etc.,  ground-plans  of  houses,  and  examples  of  sculp- 
ture which  have  been  unearthed,  including  a  good 
plate  of  the  remarkable  lion  dug  up  at  Corbridge^ 
that  strange  animal  of  which  the  "  face,  the  pose  of 
his  feet,  the  curl  of  his  tail  round  his  hind-leg,  are  all 
untrue  to  life,"  but  which  is  so  unmistakably  alive,  with 
a  vigour  and  ferocity  more  mediaeval  than  Roman. 

Short  Studies  on  Bible  Suisjects.  By  William 
Dale,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.  London  :  Elliot  Stock, 
1915.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  vi.  +  153.  Price  2s.6d. 
net. 
Mr.  Dale's  antiquarian  work,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hampshire  Archi^ological  Society,  is 
familiar  to  many  readers  of  the  Antiquary.  This  little 
book  from  his  pen  contains  a  series  of  short  Biblical 
studies,  which  read  as  if  they  had  originally  been  de- 
livered as  short  addresses.  They  are  of  a  hortatory 
nature,  and  for  the  most  part  deal  with  subjects  and 
matters  that  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  Antiquary, 
but  the  allusions  and  illustrations  that  are  naturally 
suggested  by  the  author's  antiquarian  studies  give 
many  of  them  a  freshness  and  reality  which  must  have 
afforded  their  hearers  much  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 
In  one  dealing  with  "  Menephtah,  the  Pharaoh  who 
was  not  drowned,"  for  instance,  there  is  a  vivid 
account  of  the  unrolling  of  Menephtah's  mummy  in 
the  Cairo  Museum  in  1900.  Marked  by  devout 
feeling  and  profound  sympathy,  with  frequent  refer- 
ences and  allusions  inspired  by  his  own  special  studies, 
Mr.  Dale's  pleasantly  written  and  suggestive  little  book 
should  please  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

*         3»t         * 

A   Register    of    the    Members   of   Sf.    Mary 

Magdalen    Collegi'.,  Oxford,  New   Series. 

Vol.  viii.     Indexes.     By  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A. 

Appended  a  Description  of  Brasses  and  other 

Funeral  Monuments  in  the  Chapel.    By  R.  W.  T. 

Giinthcr,  M.A.     London:  Humphrey   Milford, 

1915.     Demy    8vo.,    pp.    viii. -Mo8-f  viii. -f  98. 

Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  last  volume  of  Dr.    Macray 's  most  valuable 

Register  viis  issued  in   191 1.     The  volume  before  us 

is  in  two  parts,  separately  paged.     The  first  contains 

six  indexes  to  the  preceding  seven  volumes — indexes 

of  fellows   and    presidents,    other  members    of    the 

College  and  servants,  persons  incidentally  mentioned 

and  books  cited,  places  and  counties,  and  miscellanea 

(words  and  things).     In  the  fourth  index  the  entries 

under  "  Oxford,"  thoroughly  classified,  fill  six  and  a 

half  pages.     Those  under,  the  name  of  the  College 

itself,  set  forth  under  separate  subheadings,  give  m 
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brief  a  conspectus  of  the  whole  history  of  the  founda- 
tion. So  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  all  the  indexes 
appear  to  have  been  very  fully  and  carefully  prepared. 
These  keys  to  so  much  laboriously  compiled  informa- 
tion are  "  the  last  fruits  from  an  old  tree,  which 
began  to  grow  as  a  sapling  under  the  shadow  of  the 
walls  of  the  College  in  the  year  1836."  We  heartilycon- 
gratulate  the  venerable  author  en  being  spared  to  see 
the  publication  of  this  volume.  The  second  part  of 
the  book  consists  of  Mr.  Giinther's  record  of  the 
memorials — brasses  and  other  monuments — of  de- 
parted members  of  the  College,  which  were  in  exist- 
ence in  1 91 3,  with  an  account  of  others  which  have 
been  lost.  This  record  was  printed  privately  last 
year,  and  most  appropriately  added  to  the  indexes  to 
Dr.  Macray's  volumes,  will  here  find  a  wider  circle 
of  readers.  Copies  of  all  inscriptions  are  given,  with 
descriptions  of  coats  of  arms  and  of  the  costumes  of 
figures  on  brasses.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that 
so  much  damage  and  loss  was  caused  on  two  occasions 
by  alterations  and  repairs — the  repairing  in  1634-5, 
and  the  heating  installation  in  1838.  At  the  latter 
date  "  several  brasses  were  actually  lifted  from  grave- 
stones and  stored  with  other  precious  metal  in  the 
Bursary.  There  they  remained  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  of  course  their  identity  got  forgotten,  until 
five  of  them  were  rescued  by  the  piety  of  Mr.  Macray, 
and  were  relaid  in  the  chapel  in  1893.  Sundry  frag- 
ments, still  loose  in  191 1,  were  finally  replaced  by 
College  Order.  In  that  year,  it  is  pleasant  to  record, 
parts  of  President  Tybard's  gravestone  and  brasses 
were  most  fortunately  discovered  among  building 
rubbish  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Great  Tower. 
These  were  recombined  with  his  effigy,  and  were 
reinstated  in  the  floor  of  the  Chapel  of  which  he 
had  watched  the  building."  Whatever  chances  or 
changes  this  mortal  life  may  hereafter  bring  to  the 
chapel  and  its  monuments,  the  permanent  record 
contained  in  this  volume  may  be  regarded  as  im- 
perishable. 

^  ^  ^ 
Dew-Ponds.  By  Edward  A.  Martin,  F.G.S.  Twelve 
illustrations.  London  :  T.  Werner  Laurie,  Ltd., 
[1915.]  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  208.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  very  welcome  book.  There  has  been 
an  abundance  of  theorizing  on  the  subject  of  the 
replenishment  of  so-called  "dew-ponds."  Mr.  Martin 
has  gone  to  work  in  the  true  scientific  spirit.  Without 
prepossessions,  except  that,  as  he  confesses,  he  had 
"  a  strong  leaning  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the 
replenishment  of  these  ponds  by  dew,"  he  proceeded 
by  the  methods  of  observation  and  experiment.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  discusses  briefly  the  age  and 
history  of  the  ponds,  and  .sets  out  the  various  theories 
of  dew-pond  critics,  with  a  chapter  on  the  different 
modes  of  construction  of  such  ponds.  The  second 
half  contains  a  record,  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
value,  of  the  results  of  careful  observation  during  the 
course  of  three  years,  and  of  repeated  experiment 
during  the  same  period.  We  venture  to  think  that 
the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Martin  was  led  will 
command  general  assent.  At  all  events  they  can 
only  be  upset  if  observation  and  experiment  conducted 
with  like  care  and  fairness  over  a  similar  period  can 
be  shown  to  lead  to  any  other  conclusions.  Briefly, 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Martin  has  shown  conclusively 


that  dew-deposition  as  a  factor  in  the  efiScient  supply  of 
the  ponds  is  negligible.  The  main  source  of  supply 
is  rain  ;  and  when,  as  in  the  summer  months,  there  is 
comparatively  little  rain,  the  downland  fogs  and  mists 
(usually  from  the  sea)  come  to  the  rescue  and  "make 
good  the  unequal  relations  existing  between  rainfall 
and  evaporation."  The  name  "dew  pond,"  in  fact, 
is  quite  a  misnomer — that  is,  if  "  dew  "  is  used  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  is  not  meant  to  include  condensa- 
tion from  mist  and  clouds.  The  term  "  mist-pond," 
which  is  in  use  in  Surrey,  Kent  and  Wiltshire,  is  a 
much  more  truthful  designation.  Mr.  Martin  touches 
lightly  on  the  relation  of  dew-ponds  to  neolithic  and 
earlier  peoples,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him  "that 
it  is  too  much  to  imagine  that  any  of  the  existing 
dew-ponds  are  actually  those  which  were  in  existence 
in  the  earlier  times  " — i.e.,  in  prehistoric  times.  We 
warmly  commend  this  book  to  the  careful  attention 
of  the  many  antiquaries  and  others  who  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  question  of  "  dew-pond  "  replenish- 
ment. Our  only  grumble  is  that  Mr.  Martin  has  not 
appended  a  summarized  bibliography.  He  clearly 
has  the  literature  of  the  subject  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

*  *  * 
Among  the  pamphlets  on  our  table  are  two  papers 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Betts,  reprinted  from  The  Juridical 
Review,  and  published  by  the  author  at  50,  Bedford 
Row,  W.C.  (price  is.  net  each).  One  is  entitled 
Busones :  a  Study  and  a  Suggestion.  "  Busones  " 
is  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning  and  derivation  which 
was  long  thought  to  occur  only  in  Bract  on  [De  Corona, 
Lib.  III.,  cap.  i),  but  which  has  been  found  in  several 
other  places,  all  of  which  Mr.  Betts  records.  "Arrows  " 
and  "purses"  have  been  suggested.  Maitland  says 
that  most  critics  have  thought  "busones"  a  mere 
mistake  for  "barones." 

Mr.  Betts  discusses  a  number  of  suggested  explana- 
tions, including  Mr.  Bolland's  ingenious  proposal, 
in  one  of  the  Seldon  Society's  publications,  that 
"busones"  was  a  Latinized  form  of  "boujonneurs," 
official  cloth-measurers,  and  himself  proposes  an 
Icelandic  source.  Those  interested  in  this  philological 
puzzle  should  obtain  Mr.  Betts's  pamphlet.  It  reviews 
all  previous  suggestions,  and  certainly  makes  out  at 
least  a  fair  case  for  the  author's  own  explanation. 
The  other  reprint  is  entitled  St.  Clement  Danes  in 
the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries,  in  which 
Mr.  Betts  gives  many  interesting  particulars  relating 
to  the  parish,  drawn  from  the  public  records.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  plate  of  St.  Clement  Danes  Church 
about  1720,  from  an  engraving  by  John  Kyp. 

From  the  Hull  Museum  come  two  more  of  the 
useful  Hull  Museum  publications — Nos.  102  and  105 
(price  id.  each).  The  former  is  the  Quarterly  Record 
of  Additions,  dated  last  June,  with  many  illustrations 
— some  of  doubtful  merit — while  the  latter  contains 
a  freely  illustrated  paper  by  the  Curator,  Mr.  T. 
Sheppard,  on  East  Yorkshire  Antiquities  and  Exca- 
vations at  Scarborough,  reprinted  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society.  Both 
publications  are  valuable  and  very  cheap  records. 
From  the  Eaton  Press,  190,  Ebury  Street,  S.W., 
comes  part  11,  vol.  ii.,  of  Mr.  H.  Harrison's  valuable 
dictionary  of  Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
covering  names  from  Sidgreaves  to  S pence.  This 
work  increases  in  interest  and  value  as  it  proceeds. 
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We  have  also  received  vol.  Hi.,  part  17,  of  the /ourna/ 
of  the  Alchemical  Society  (H.  K.  Lewis,  136,  Gov/er 
Street,  W.C.  ;  price  2s.  net),  which  contains  a  paper 
by  the  Venerable  J.  B.  Craven  on  "  Alchemy  and  the 
Devil,"  with  discussion  thereon,  and  another  by  Mr. 
Sijil  Abdul- Ali  on  "A  General  View  of  Magic  in 
Respect  to  Certain  Primary  Modes  of  Thought." 

*  *  * 
The  Scottish  Historical  Review,  April,  opens  with 
a  readable  and  well-referenced  paper  on  ' '  Dugald 
Dalgetty  ;  and  Scottish  Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Mackie.  Mr.  David  Baird  Smith  contributes 
a  solid  legal  article  on  "  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  Feudalist," 
while,  in  "  Britain's  First  Line  of  Defence,  and  the 
Mutiny  of  1797,"  Mr.  T.  F.  Donald  retells  the  story 
of  the  outbreak  at  the  Nore.  Among  the  other  articles 
are  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Royal 
Commission  on  Ancient  and  Historical  Monuments  ; 
and  "  Parliamentary  Representation  in  Scotland  ; 
Councils  and  Conventions,"  full  of  historical  detail, 
by  Professor  R.  S.  Rait.  We  have  also  on  our  table 
the  Indian  Antiquary,  February,  which  contains, 
inter  alia,  "Some  Anglo-Indian  Worthies  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century";  and  Rivista  cC Italia,  March  31. 


Cortesponticnce. 

— ♦ 

PRAYERS    USED  AT  THE  CONSECRATION 

OF  REGIMENTAL  STANDARDS  AND 

COLOURS.  LONDON,    1832. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Now,  in  war-time  it  is  of  interest  to  remember  the 
formula  of  prayer  which,  under  the  above  title,  was 
issued  to  the  soldiers  of  William  IV.  to  be  used  at 
the  consecration  of  those  standards  which  used  formerly 
to  be  taken  into  battle. 

"  In  all  lowliness  of  mind,  and  humility  of  spirit," 
the  standard  was  commended  to  the  blessing  of  God  : 
"  We  pray  that  it  may  always  be  borne  by  this 
Regiment  as  a  token  and  pledge  of  their  duty, 
fidelity,  and  honour ;  of  their  loyalty  and  zeal, 
their  fortitude  and  valour,  in  the  service  of  our 
most  gracious  King  ;  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  Holy  Religion,  our  Constitution,  and  Laws  ; 
and  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Father  !  that  it  may  be 
as  the  ensign  and  banner  of  their  Christian  pro- 
fession ;  and  that  they  may  put  their  hope  and 
trust  and  confidence  in  Thee,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
without  whose  aid  vain  is  the  help  of  man. 

"  Finally  we  pray  that  Thy  servants  now  before 
Thee,  and  that  all  the  forces  of  our  King, 
throughout  his  dominions,  for  whom  we  are  also 
bound  to  offer  up  prayers  and  supplications,  may 
follow  the  example  of  the  devout  Centurion,  who, 
amidst  the  tumult  of  arms,  '  feared  Thee,  with  all 
his  house  ';  and  may  they  not  at  any  time  be  led 
aside  from  the  path  of  duty  by  the  crafty  devices 
of  the  ungodly  ;  but,  in  all  their  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  in  their  different  ranks  and  stations, 
may  they  continually  set  Thee  before  them,  and 
bear  in  mind  the  solemn  injunction  of  the  Holy 
Apostle,    'To   honour   all   men,'    to   'love  the 


brotherhood,'    to    '  fear   God   and   honour  the 

King,' 

"  All  this  we  ask  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

Prayers  for  ' '  the  cause  of  Peace  and  Happiness, 
Truth  and  Justice,  Religion  and  Piety,"  and  for  the 
King  and  the  Royal  Family,  complete  the  ceremony 
of  consecrating  the  colours. 

E.  M.  Tenison. 
Yokes  Court, 

Nr.  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 
March  19,  191 5. 


WINDOW-PANE  WRITINGS. 

{Ante  p.  106.) 
TO  THE   EDITOR. 

An  interested  reader  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Leighton's  paper 
on  window-pane  writings  in  Durham  wonders  why 
he  does  not  allude  to  the  words  "  Old  Dompadore's  " 
over  the  cottage  in  the  sketch  on  p.  106,  or  those 
under  it,  which  look  like  Mailthes  Vilpton  P. 

They  must  be  places  that  might  be  identified  in 
Durham. 

A.  C.  Ward. 
Westfield, 

Millbrook,  Southampton, 
March  27,  1915. 


CAVE  TRADITIONS. 

TO  'J'HE   EDITOR. 

The  interesting  article  on  "  Cave  Traditions  ' '  in  the 
April  Antiquary  reminded  me  of  one  of  Aden,  and  of 
the  origin  ofthe  phrase  of  "Pull  devil,  Pull  baker,"  still 
used  to  denote  the  see-saw  of  opponents.  I  remem- 
ber my  father  telling  me  that  in  his  early  days,  now 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  he  saw  a  picture  over  the 
fireplace  of  an  inn  at  Deptford  representing  a  tug-o'- 
war  between  the  devil  and  this  notorious  baker.  The 
baker  had  been  a  well-known  character  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  he  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  town.  A  sea-captain  returned  to  Deptford 
after  a  long  voyage,  and  told  an  astounding  yarn — he 
had  seen  the  baker  in  Aden.  Said  he:  "I  should 
tell  you  there  is  a  cave  in  Aden,  a  hole  in  a  hill,  a 
dreadful  place,  it  is  the  way  into  the  infernal  regions. 
I  saw  a  most  wonderful  sight,  the  devil  had  got  a 
rope  hitched  to  a  man,  and  they  were  having  a  ter- 
rible tug-o'-war ;  and  who  should  the  man  be  but 
our  lost  baker  !  First  the  devil  seemed  the  stronger, 
and  pulled  the  baker  a  yard  or  two,  then  the  baker 
gained  his  loss  and  more  ;  it  was  see-saw,  see-siw  for 
hours,  a  wonderful  sight.  But  at  last  they  got  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  hole,  the  baker  was  pulled  in,  and 
I  saw  him  no  more."  The  relatives  of  the  baker 
were  so  annoyed  at  this  yarn,  they  went  to  law  with 
the  captain  ;  the  verdict  I  do  not  know,  nor  whether 
the  captain  was  German. 

A.  W.  Venner. 

Redhill. 

Note  to  Publishers.  —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  revieiv. 
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The  Antiquary. 


JUNE,  1915. 


Announcement  of  the  July   "Antiquary"    will    be 
found  on  page  2  in  front. 


jQotes  of  tbe  Q^onti). 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  held,  as  usual,  on 
St.  George's  Day,  the  ofificers  and  council 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Sir  Arthur  Evans ;  treasurer,  Mr. 
William  Minet ;  director,  Sir  Edward  Bra- 
brook;  secretary,  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers.  Mem- 
bers of  council :  Colonel  F.  W.  T.  Attree, 
R.E.,  Mr.  W.  Paley  Baildon,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Bankes,  Mr.  E.  N.  Baynes,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bell, 
Mr.  H.  Brakspear,  Bishop  Browne,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Grace,  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth, 
Mr.  L.  W.  King,  Mr.  William  Martin,  Mr. 
Philip  Norman,  Mr.  F.  W.  Pixley,  Mr. 
D'Arcy  Power,  Sir  Hercules  Read,  and  Mr. 
C.  A.  Tennant. 

•Up  •Jp  ^ 
The  fourteenth-century  tombs  at  AUhallows, 
Barking,  have  been  examined  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  who  considers  that  they  are  suffer- 
ing from  active  decay  owing  to  damp  and 
dust.  He  has  written  on  the  subject  to  the 
Vicar.  Professor  Lethaby  has  also  expressed 
the  view  that  the  decay  is  active,  and  he 
suggests  that  the  tombs  should  be  freed  from 
dust  and  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax. 
This  suggestion  will  be  adopted.  The  tombs 
are  of  Purbeck  marble. 

VOL.  XI. 


We  take  the  following  note  from  the 
Architect,  April  23  :  "In  the  new  architectural 
room  which  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Tempest  Anderson  Hall  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society  at  York,  an  immense  improvement 
has  been  effected,  the  almost  incomparable 
collection  of  pottery  and  other  Roman 
antiquities  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
rearranged,  and  labelled.  This  includes  a 
large  collection  of  sarcophagi,  cinerary  urns,  V 
and  Samian  table-ware,  together  with  some 
Roman  moulds  which  have  a  peculiar  interest 
at  the  moment.  They  were  worn  by  soldiers 
of  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Legions  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  troops  are  wearing  identifica- 
tion discs.  In  the  department  of  mediaeval 
sculpture,  the  Society  has,  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  gradually  recovered  from  various 
sources  fragments  of  the  shrine  of  St.  William 
of  York,  which  originally  stood  behind  the 
great  stone  reredos,  also  destroyed,  of  the 
Minster,  and  which  has  been  re-erected,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  Museum.  They  have 
also  recovered  three  of  the  eight  niches  of  the 
great  reredos  itself,  together  with  the  canopies 
and  some  portions  of  the  decoration,  though 
none  of  the  statues  occupying  the  niches 
have  been  found.  The  old  reredos  stood 
one  bay  farther  west  than  the  present  glazed 
screen.  It  must  have  been  a  very  tall  and 
imposing  piece  of  sculpture,  in  Tees  marble, 
some  of  the  eleven  fragments  recovered 
in  the  last  three  years  being  in  splendid 
preservation." 

^  4p  ^ 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Research  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  held  at  Burlington 
House  on  April  16,  at  which  representa- 
tives from  the  Shropshire  and  Birmingham 
Societies  were  also  present,  it  was  decided, 
in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war,  not  to  proceed  with  the 
excavations  at  Wroxeter  during  the  present 
year.  Mr.  J.  P.  Bushe  Fox  was  authorized 
to  arrange  and  catalogue  the  objects  found 
during  the  recent  seasons,  and  to  clear  of 
weeds  and  vegetation  the  baths  and  other 
parts  of  Wroxeter  that  were  formerly  ex- 
cavated. 

^        ^        ^ 
The  Standard,   May  3,   reported   that  "  A 
little  fine  plate  is  coming  to  the  hammer,  but 
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the  cream  is  evidently  being  held  up.  At 
Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's  rooms 
in  Hanover  Square,  a  George  I.  plain  taper- 
stick  realized  44s.  per  ounce,  and  a  plain 
half-pint  tankard  los.  3d.  per  ounce.  Better 
prices,  however,  came  along  when  the  effects 
of  the  late  General  Sir  G.  Bryan  Milman 
(Major  of  the  Tower  of  London)  were  put 
up.  For  a  George  III.  openwork  sugar 
basket  66s.  per  ounce  was  given,  and, 
although  some  lots  dropped  to  ids.,  a 
George  III.  mustard-pot  fetched  45s.  per 
ounce.  In  other  property  were  several  good 
lots.  A  ball-shaped  kettle  of  George  II. 
period  made  30s.  6d.  per  ounce,  a  pierced 
cake  basket  of  the  same  20s.,  and  a  pair  of 
sugar  castors  50s.,  per  ounce.  A  pair  of 
Chippendale  plain  salvers  by  John  Tuite,  of 
George  I.  period,  ran  to  44s.  per  ounce ;  a 
large  gilt  porringer  and  cover  (James  II.),  by 
Peter  Harache,  realized  40s.  an  ounce 
(52  oz.  7  dwt.) ;  a  small  argyle  (George  III.) 
made  30s.  an  ounce,  and  a  small  round 
teapot  (George  I.),  by  Aug.  Cortauld,  made 
50s.  an  ounce.  A  Charles  II.  toby  jug 
realized  loos.  an  ounce,  while  a  child's  mug 
(Newcastle,  1732)  fetched  12s.  per  ounce. 
A  rose  diamond  keyless  watch  went  for 
;;^22  IIS.  6d." 

^  ^  ^ 
A  prehistoric  stone  hammer  is  reported  to 
have  been  unearthed  at  Blairfettie,  in  the 
AthoU  district  of  Perthshire.  The  hammer, 
which  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
said  the  Glasgow  Herald,  April  28,  "  is  com- 
posed of  a  piece  of  mountain  schist  weighing 
about  15  pounds.  There  is  no  hole  for 
a  shaft,  but  a  circular  groove  had  been  cut 
round  the  centre  of  the  hammer,  to  which  a 
strong  withe  of  birch  or  other  fibrous  piece 
of  wood  would  be  secured.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Blairfettie  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  stone  circle,  and  also  an  interesting 
cup-marked  stone." 

^  ^  ^ 
Of  the  mediaeval  cross  of  the  little  village  of 
King's  Newton,  Derbyshire,  only  the  steps 
remain  on  the  site,  and  in  place  of  the  cross 
is  a  fine  tree.  The  sculptured  head,  after 
being  lost  sight  of  for  some  years,  was  recently 
discovered  in  Derby,  and  now  there  is  a 
movement  to  restore  the  cross.  During  a 
visit  in  1896  or  1897,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  F.S.A., 


noticed  it  among  the  outbuildings  of  a  house 
in  the  village,  and  all  he  could  learn  was 
that  it  was  found  in  an  old  well  "many  years 
ago  " — according  to  one  informant,  about 
twenty.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  belonged 
to  the  village  cross.  One  of  its  figures  is 
undoubtedly  St.  Michael,  to  whom  the  parish 
church  of  Melbourn  is  dedicated,  in  which 
parish  is  King's  Newton ;  and  as  there  was 
once  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  village, 
it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  figure 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  represented 
that  saint.  Mr.  Ward  suggested  its  removal 
to  the  Derby  Museum  for  safety,  subject  to 
its  return  to  the  village,  if  at  any  time  it  was 
decided  to  restore  the  cross,  and  he  wrote  to 
the  then  curator  to  that  effect.  But  about  two 
years  ago  his  successor  reported  that  it  could 
not  be  found  there.  This  led  him  to  make 
a  search  on  the  above  premises  at  King's 
Newton  ;  but  in  vain,  and  the  present  tenant 
knew  nothing  of  it.  He  then  gave  particulars 
and  drawings  to  the  Vicar  of  Melbourn,  the 
Rev.  L.  P.  Robin,  hoping  that  these  would 
lead  to  its  recovery. 

4*  "fr  ^ 
Several  months  ago  it  turned  up  in  Derby, 
and  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Tudor  it  passed  to  the  custody  of  the  Derby- 
shire Archaeological  Society.  It  appears 
that  the  Derby  holder  had  received  it  from 
a  relative,  who  was  an  innkeeper  near  King's 
Newton  ;  but  why  it  found  its  way  to  an  inn 
rather  than  to  the  Derby  Museum  is  an 
interesting  question  !  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  learn  that  the  Society  proposes  to 
restore  the  cross  on  the  old  site,  all  that  is 
required  being  a  new  shaft  and  base  stone  at 
a  cost  of  about  /^i8  or  ;^2o,  and  towards 
this  ^"13  has  been  promised.  No  doubt 
the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Currey,  F.R.I. B. A.,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
further  contributions  as  early  as  possible. 
The  cross-head  is  a  good  example  of  late 
fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth  century  work, 
and  although  somewhat  damaged — we  fear 
more  from  ill  usage  than  the  efTects  of  the 
weather  —  its  main  features  are  still  very 
clear.  Each  side  is  recessed  with  a  simple 
cusped  head.  The  subjects  of  the  two  wider 
sides  are  the  Crucifixion  and  St.  Mary  and 
the  Infant ;  and  of  the  narrower,  St.  Michael 
standing   on  a  dragon  with   a  very   human 
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head,  and,  as  conjectured  above,  St.  Nicholas, 
which  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  others, 
the  head  having  entirely  flaked  away.  All 
are  in  high  relief. 

^  •!?  "^ 
In  the  April  "Notes"  we  referred  {an/e, 
p.  1 24)  to  recent  exploratory  work  at  Dunagoil 
Cave  in  the  Island  of  Bute.  The  Scotsman 
of  April  13  printed  a  long  article,  filling  more 
than  two  columns,  by  Dr.  James  Ritchie,  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh, 
giving  "  Some  Results  of  the  Exploration  of 
an  Early  Settlement  in  Bute."  The  article 
was  full  of  most  interesting  and  valuable 
detail.  We  venture  to  quote  one  or  two 
paragraphs  relating  to  the  animal  remains 
found  in  the  course  of  last  year's  excavations. 

^  ^  ^ 
"In  this  great  accumulation,"  wrote  Dr. 
Ritchie,  "  the  majority  of  the  bones  belonged 
to  the  extinct  short-horned  Celtic  ox,  some- 
times known  as  the  smaller  fossil  ox,  an 
animal,  with  short  and  forward-pointing 
horns,  considerably  smaller  in  body  than  the 
ordinary  domestic  cattle  of  to-day.  Many  of 
the  bones  were  those  of  young  animals,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  jaws  bore  the  stamp 
of  calfhood — milk-teeth.  Some  of  the  bones 
still  retained  traces  of  man's  handiwork, 
showing  dents  and  scratches  where  they  had 
been  split,  in  all  likeUhood  for  the  extraction 
of  marrow.  Next  in  abundance  came  remains 
of  the  Peat  or  Turbary  sheep,  the  long  limb- 
bones  and  slightly  curved  upright  horns  of 
which  hint  that  in  agility  and  appearance 
it  resembled  the  goat  rather  than  our  present- 
day  heavy,  crumpled-horned  sheep  breeds. 
Amongst  these  the  bones  and  milk-teeth  of 
lambs  were  common,  and  the  interest  of 
examination  was  added  to  by  the  discovery 
of  scratches  and  incisions,  seemingly  made 
by  the  claws  and  teeth  of  some  carnivorous 
animal  which  had  made  a  meal  off  the  succu- 
lent ends  of  some  of  the  limb-bones.  The 
remains  of  the  Turbary  sheep  have  been 
found  in  Neolithic  settlements  and  in  lake 
dwellings  in  this  country  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  also  in  Roman  stations  in  Scotland. 
The  breed  may  have  been  related  to  the 
fine-wooUed,  straight-horned  sheep  which 
were  domesticated  on  the  mainland  and 
islands  of  Scotland ;    but   in   any  case  the 


Turbary  sheep  has  been  long  extinct  from 
Bute  and  the  neighbouring  areas. 

^  ^  ^ 
"  Remains  of  the  red  deer  and  wild  boar  or 
pig  were  frequent,  the  former  represented  by 
limb-bones  which  tell  of  a  creature  con- 
siderably larger  than  modern  red  deer. 
Relics  of  both  species  witnessed  to  the 
sturdy  blows  of  the  cave-men,  and  both 
showed  the  predominance  of  young  indi- 
viduals which  was  so  remarkable  in  the 
remains  of  the  Celtic  ox  and  Turbary  sheep. 
A  couple  of  antlers  told  unmistakably  of  the 
presence  of  roe  deer,  a  few  bones  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  wild  cat,  and  a  single  tooth 
was  identical  with  that  of  a  fox. 

^  ^  «J(» 
"  It  is  remarkable  that,  of  the  seven  mammalian 
animals  whose  remains  were  found  at  Duna- 
goil, not  one  exists  in  Bute  at  the  present  day. 
The  short-horned  Celtic  ox  and  Turbary  sheep 
are  extinct,  and  the  wild  boar  has  long  been 
exterminated  from  Scotland,  where  it  lingered, 
however,  till  the  latter  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  roe  deer  and  the  red  deer, 
once  common  in  the  Lowlands,  have  been 
driven  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands, 
where  they  exist  only  under  the  protection 
of  stringent  laws.  The  wild  cat,  too,  has 
been  driven  by  civilization  to  seek  the  wilder 
places  of  the  northern  counties,  and  the 
occurrence  of  its  remains  in  Bute  are  of  par- 
ticular interest,  since  the  statement  has  been 
made  that  it  did  not  exist  on  Scottish  islands. 
As  regards  the  disappearance  of  the  fox  from 
Bute,  I  need  only  quote  from  an  old  history 
of  the  island  :  *  A  few  foxes,  male  and  female, 
had  swimmed  from  Argyllshire  across  the 
Kyle  some  years  prior  to  1731,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  traditionary  account,  were  carried  in 
by  evil-disposed  persons  and  set  at  large, 
where  they  soon  multiplied  and  became  a 
general  pest,  which  induced  the  heritors  and 
people  in  Bute  in  the  year  just  mentioned  to 
take  measures  for  rooting  them  out.  .  .  . 
Bute  has  ever  since  remained  clear  of  this 
destructive  vermin.' " 

^  ^  <^ 
A  meeting  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 
was  held  on  April  20  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Society,  when  Mr.  A.  E.  P.  Weigall, 
at  one  time  Inspector-General  of  Antiquities 
to  the  Egyptian  Government,  gave  a  lecture 
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on  "  The  Discoveries  of  the  Royal  Tombs  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Kings."     Mr.   James    S. 
Cotton  presided.     Mr.  Weigall,  as  reported 
in  the  Morning  I'osf,  April  21,  "  explained  the 
position  of  the  valley,  behind  Thebes,  where 
the    greatest    of    the    Pharaohs,    from    the 
beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  to  the  Twentieth 
Dynasty,  were  buried.     Even  so  early  as  the 
beginning   of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty   the 
Pharaohs  began  to  realize  that  the  tombs  of 
their  ancestors  were  being  plundered  of  their 
jewels,  and   it  was   then   decided  that  the 
burials  of  Kings  and  nobles  should  be  in 
secret  places,   difificult    of  access.      Amen- 
hotep  I.  was  the  first  to  be  so  buried,  away 
from  the  usual  necropolis ;  and  similar  treat- 
ment  was   given    to    the    body   of  Amen- 
hotepll.      Most   of  them   were   carried   to 
private   burial-places  at  Der-el-Bahri.     The 
greatest  of  the  Pharaohs  had  a  tomb  in  a 
chimney  in  the  rock,  a  kind  of  well  which  was 
used  to  carry  off  the  water  on  wet  days,  and 
was  constructed  so  as  to  deceive  intending 
robbers  who  gained  access  to  it.     It  was  not 
until  1882  that  this  enormous  treasure-house 
of  tombs  was  discovered.   By  means  of  lantern 
views,  one  of  which  was  taken  by  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  Mr.  Weigall  explained  the 
excavation  of  these  treasure-tombs  ;  how,  for 
instance,  he  and  his  assistants  had  '  skinned  ' 
the  rubbish  from  a  hillside  and  worked  their 
way  down  a  narrow  passage  until  they  found 
themselves  in  the  tomb-chamber  of  Yuaa  and 
his  wife  Tuau.     The  room  was  full  of  antiqui- 
ties, beds,  armchairs,  jars,  a  chariot,  and  the 
like.     Everything    looked    absolutely    new, 
and  it  was  like  walking  into  a  drawing-room 
that  had  been  shut  up  for  the  summer.    Yuaa 
and  Tuau  were  each  lying  in  three  coffins, 
one  inside  the  other,  but  the  bandages  had 
been  torn  from  their  faces  by  robbers,  who 
were  anxious  to  get  the  necklaces  from  their 
necks.     One   of  the   treasures   left   by   the 
thieves  was  an  alabaster  jar,  and  the  original 
liquid  remained  in  it  after  a  lapse  of  3,500 
years.     But  even  to-day,  said  the  lecturer, 
robbery  was  rife.     He  laid  aside  the  top  of 
the  shaft  of  the  chariot   found  within   the 
tomb,  and  it  was   stolen,  and  had  to   be 
bought  back  from  a  dealer  for  ^^3.  In  another 
tomb  he  came  across  the  mummies  of  a  dog 
and  a  monkey,  which  had  been  stripped  of 
their  bandages  and  placed  looking  gravely 


into  one  another's  faces.  It  was  intended 
for  a  joke,  but  it  had  taken  more  than  3,000 
years  for  anyone  to  see  it." 

^  4?  ^ 
A  fine  flint  axe-head,  7I  inches  in  length, 
ground  and  polished,  which  was  found  in 
the  Thames  opposite  Bellamy's  Wharf, 
Rotherhithe,  has  been  presented  by  the 
owners  of  the  wharf  to  the  Guildhall  Museum. 
The  grinding  of  the  implement  is  imperfect, 
only  the  edge  having  been  carefully  finished. 

•^  '^  '^ 
Two  years  ago,  said  the  Yorkshire  Post, 
May  I,  much  interest  was  created  by  the 
discovery,  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Seaham,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  of  the  pre-Conquest 
windows  in  the  nave.  An  article  appeared 
in  the  Post  at  the  time,  giving  details  of  the 
find,  and  pointing  out  that  the  nave  was  of 
Saxon  origin,  the  chancel  being  Norman 
with  Early  English  insertions.  Further  re- 
search carried  out  recently  within  the  church 
has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  two  niches 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall,  within 
the  sanctuary.  The  niche  towards  the 
right-hand  side  appears  to  be  an  aumbry, 
or  possibly  a  credence  recess,  and  indicates 
late  Norman  work.  The  most  interesting 
feature  in  connection  with  this  recess,  and 
one  which  is  thought  to  be  unique,  is  the 
form  of  a  hand  and  cuff,  cut  in  the  centre  of 
the  stone  forming  the  back  of  the  recess,  in 
an  outline  groove  of  about  \  or  y\  inch 
deep.  The  hand  is  raised  in  an  attitude  of 
benediction,  with  the  thumb  and  the  two 
first  fingers  extended. 

The  second  niche,  that  on  the  left,  or 
towards  the  east,  is  a  piscina,  and  appears  to 
be  Early  English  work,  with  pointed  arch 
and  ornament  of  three  members  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees  splay.  The  basin  stone 
is  fractured,  and  has  been  roughly  repaired 
at  some  former  time. 

^  ^  ^ 
Ecclesiologists  may  like  to  note  that  a  two- 
column  article  of  some  importance,  entitled 
"  Early  Constitution  of  Aberdeen  Cathedral : 
Some  New  Facts  from  a  Fresh  Study  of  the 
Documents,"  by  Mr.  Francis  C.  Eeles,  this 
year's  Rhind  Lecturer,  appeared  in  the  Aber- 
deen Journal,  April  27. 
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We  take  the  following  note  from  Nature^ 
May  6  :  "  The  Art  Museum  of  Boston  has 
recently  acquired  one  of  the  gems  of  Minoan 
art,  which  is  described  by  Professor  E. 
Gardner  in  part  ii.  of  Ancient  Egypt  for 
1915.  It  is  an  ivory  statuette  with  gold 
ornaments  and  details,  6^  inches  in  height. 
The  resemblance  of  the  figure  to  that  of  the 
famous  Snake  Goddess  found  by  Sir  A. 
Evans  at  Knossos  is  obvious.  But  it  re- 
sembles not  so  much  any  art  of  ancient 
Greece  as  that  of  Gothic  work  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  At  the  same  time,  the  char- 
acter of  the  materials  seems  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  forgery.  She  wears  a  dress  of 
Cretan  type,  and  her  head  is  adorned  with  a 
splendid  crown,  on  which  a  gold  ornament 
was  probably  fixed.  The  statuette  exhibits  for 
the  first  time  a  treatment  of  the  human  figure 
which  is  comparable  with  the  fine  studies  of 
animals  characteristic  of  Cretan  or  Mycensean 
art.  It  may  be  placed  not  far  from  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Cretan  pottery,  and  it  may  go 
back  to  the  Middle  Minoan  age.  This  new 
discovery  emphasizes  more  than  ever  the 
contrast  between  the  art  of  Crete  and  that 
of  ancient  Hellas.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  fine  work  of  art  has  not  found  its 
home  in  our  national  collections." 

^         ^         ^ 

The  Rev.  L.  A.  Cockerell,  106,  Banbury 
Road,  Oxford,  writes :  "  There  is  an  archi- 
tectural peculiarity  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Giles  here  of  which  none  of  the  experts  can 
offer  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  this  : 
Over  each  east  window  in  the  chancel  and 
the  chancel  aisle  is  a  small  opening  like  a 
Gothic  window  in  miniature.  That  over  the 
chancel  window  is  open  to  the  space  between 
the  roof-ridge  and  the  inside  roof  in  the 
chancel,  invisible  from  inside,  protected  by 
an  iron  grating.  That  over  the  aisle  window 
has  been  blocked  up  with  masonry,  but  its 
outside  outline  is  visible.  Boih  openings 
appear  to  be  coeval  with  the  church,  which 
is  Early  English.  Neither  of  them  is  in  an 
exact  line  from  the  apex  of  the  wnndow  to 
the  point  of  the  gable;  both  incline  very 
slightly  to  the  south.  Others  besides  myself 
are  interested  in  this  matter,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  if  you  can  offer  any  solution  in  the 
Antiquary." 


The  trustees  of  the  ancient  Hospital  of  St. 
Cross,  Winchester,  have  lately  carried  out 
an  interesting  restoration.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  quadrangle  is  the  ambulatory,  above 
which  is  a  long  gallery  or  range  of  apart- 
ments, traditionally  said  to  have  been  the 
infirmary,  and  called  the  Nunnes  Chambers, 
from  the  three  hospital  nuns  appointed  by 
Cardinal  Beaufort  to  attend  the  sick.  This 
part  of  the  building,  the  substance  of  which 
is  earlier  work,  was  rebuilt  by  Robert  Shir- 
born,  Master,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
but  in  all  probability  the  buildings  over  the 
ambulatory  were  constructed  by  Henry 
Compton,  Master,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
whose  name  appears  beneath  an  oriel  window. 
The  front  of  this  building  was  covered  with 
somewhat  ugly  rough  cast,  but  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  T.  G.  Jackson,  Bt.,  R.A., 
the  whole  of  this  has  been  removed,  dis- 
closing delightful  timber  and  plaster  work. 

^  ^  ^ 
At  the  spring  committee  meeting  of  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  held 
in  the  first  week  of  May  at  Shrewsbury,  it 
was  decided  to  postpone  for  this  year,  on 
account  of  the  war,  the  annual  meeting  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Dolgelly  in  August.  Last 
year,  after  all  the  arrangements  for  the  Dol- 
gelly meeting  had  been  completed,  they  were 
suddenly  cancelled  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
war. 

^         ^         ^ 
The    Ironmonger,    April    24,    contained    an 
interesting  article,  containing  much  mediaeval 
detail,  on  "Ancient  Nails,"  from  which  we 
make  one  or  two  extracts. 

"  Very  many  different  nails  were  in  use  in 
olden  times,  and  of  these  a  certain  number 
had  specified  names.  A  large  proportion, 
however,"  said  the  writer,  "were  named 
simply  by  the  number  of  pence  paid  for  a 
hundred  of  the  nails.  Fourpenny  nails  were 
those  of  which  a  hundred  were  procurable 
for  fourpence,  sixpenny  nails  sold  at  sixpence 
the  hundred,  and  so  on  up  to  tenpenny  nails. 
For  instance,  in  the  records  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  in  the  City  of  London, 
published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
we  read,  under  the  date  1477  : 

ffor  ii  c  of  vi  peny  nayle 

ffor  a  c  of  V  peny  nayle 

ffor  ii  c  of  iiij  peny  nayle 


xij'^. 
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"  The  tenpenny  nail  appears  to  have  been 
the  largest  sold  under  this  system.  There 
were  single  tenpenny  nails  and  double  ten- 
pennies,  the  cost  of  the  double  being  twice 
that  of  the  single.  .  .  . 

^         4»         «|» 

"  Nails  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies were  sold  in  various  ways.  At  times 
they  were  sold  by  the  '  bagge,'  sometimes  by 
the  '  some.'  The  Exchequer  Manuscript 
504-2  records  the  purchase  of  a  '  some '  of 
roof  nails  for  5  s.,  and  a  '  bagge  '  of  sprige 
nails  for  8s.  4d. 

"  It  is  possible  that  these  terms  '  bagge  ' 
and  '  some '  had  originally  a  peculiar  meaning, 
but  the  names  might  have  been  very  well 
applied  from  the  commencement  merely  to 
the  purchase  of  a  bagoi  nails  or  the  purchase 
of  some  nails.  Nails  were  sold,  too,  by 
weight,  and  were  commonly  bought  of  the 
local  ironmonger.  We  read  that  in  1489  the 
churchwardens  of  St.  Mary's  '  paide  to 
Thomas  Mondes,  yrmonger,  ffor  naylles, 
xvii  d.' 

"  The  records  from  which  our  extract  above 
has  been  taken  show  that  Mondes  the  iron- 
monger did  a  good  deal  of  business  in  the 
City  of  London  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Mr.  Mondes  had  his  shop  in  or  near  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  close  to  London 
Bridge.  He  rented  the  house  from  the 
churchwardens  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  and  was 
himself  a  churchwarden  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  St.  Botolph.  An  interesting  entry 
records  that  his  bill  for  nails  having  remained 
unsettled  for  longer  than  he  considered 
desirable,  Mr.  Mondes  kept  the  rent  (2s.  6d.) 
due  for  his  house  for  the  year  1495  * '"  party 
payment  that  is  owyng  him  for  nayll.'  " 

4p  4p  4p  . 
The  article  went  on  to  explain,  with  illus- 
trative extracts  from  the  Exchequer  Manu- 
scripts, the  various  kinds  of  nails  more  or 
less  commonly  met  with  in  accounts  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries — ' '  fy  ve  stroke 
nails,"  "great  spikings,"  "  st)iking  nails," 
"sprige,"  "board,"  "broad-headed,"  "  hors 
nayles,"  and  various  others. 

4?         ^         ^  . 
"  Acting  upon  the  expressed  wishes  of  their 
recent  owner,"  said  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
May   17,  "a  good   example   of  prehistoric 
pottery  of  the  incense  cup  type  and  a  perfect 


bronze  looped  and  socketed  spear  head  have 
been  handed  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Edwardes  Rogers,  of  Abermeurig,  Car- 
diganshire, to  Sir  John  Rhys,  Principal  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Ancient  Monuments 
in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  for  transfer  to 
such  institution  as  the  Commissioners  should 
think  best  suited  for  its  permanent  preserva- 
tion, and  where  it  would  form  part  of  a 
collection  of  antiquities  open  to  students  of 
Welsh  archeology.  In  accordance  with  the 
Commissioners'  action  in  the  instances  of 
the  Caergwrle  cup,  which  was  presented  to 
them  by  Sir  Foster  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  the 
Downing  prehistoric  urns,  which  were  the 
gifts  to  them  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and 
the  Talley  Abbey  relics  handed  to  them  by 
Sir  James  Williams  Drummond,  Bart.,  and 
the  Vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Talley,  it 
has  been  determined  to  present  the  Aber- 
meurig cup  and  spear  to  the  National 
Museum  of  Wales  on  such  conditions  as 
shall  insure  their  permanent  exhibition 
amongst  the  rapidly  forming  collection  of 
Welsh  antiquities." 

^  ^  ^ 
As  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Works 
announced  in  his  recent  letter  in  regard  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  it  is  now  the  policy  of 
that  department  to  make  places  of  historic 
interest  partially  self-supporting.  The  idea 
of  throwing  them  open  free  of  charge  to  all 
and  sundry  has  been  abandoned.  To  pre- 
pare them  for  public  exhibition  and  to  super- 
vise them  when  open  entails  considerable 
expenditure,  and  the  obtaining  of  money  for 
the  purpose  from  the  Treasury — always  diffi- 
cult— has  become  impossible  under  present 
conditions.  The  Board  of  Works  had  there- 
fore to  choose  between  letting  these  places 
remain  closed  and  charging  a  small  fee. 
They  decided  on  the  latter  course,  and  so 
far  their  policy  has  had  an  unexpected 
success.  It  is  well  illustrated,  remarked 
the  Scotsman,  April  20,  in  the  case  of  the 
Bloody  Tower  at  the  Tower  of  London. 
That  building  has  been  closed  to  the  general 
public  from  time  immemorial.  A  few  weeks 
ago  it  was  decided  to  charge  a  fee  of  sixpence, 
which  is  the  sum  payable,  except  on  one 
day  a  week,  for  admission  to  the  Armoury, 
and  also  to  the  Crown  Jewels  Room.     The 
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new  facility  has  proved  so  popular  that  the 
opening  of  other  buildings  in  the  Tower  on 
the  same  conditions  is  now  contemplated. 
The  same  course  is  being  adopted  in  regard 
to  Carnarvon  Castle,  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
and  other  buildings.  It  is  argued  that  those 
who  are  really  interested  in  these  places  will 
not  grudge  a  small  fee,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  the  nature  of  a  tourist  tax. 
While  provision  is  made  by  the  reservation 
of  free  days  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay,  the  Board  of  Works  is  provided  with  a 
revenue  which  enables  it,  without  resort  to 
the  Treasury,  to  extend  the  area  of  historical 
study. 


Ctje  age  of  Dotonlanti 
©ollotoaps. 

By  a.  Hadrian  Allcroft,  M.A, 


PUBLISHERS'  announcements  and 
the  Proceedings  of  various  societies 
give  proof  that  the  study  of  roads 
is  attracting  attention ;  but  though 
the  subject  is  approached  from  many  stand- 
points, little  study  has  been  directed  to  what 
may  be  called  the  "embryology"  of  roads. 
The  notes  following  are  put  forward  as  a 
small  contribution  to  this  aspect  of  the 
matter.  They  are  the  outcome  of  observa- 
tions made  chiefly  in  the  Sussex  Downs,  but 
may  prove  to  have  a  bearing  upon  other  parts 
of  the  chalk  area,  and,  except  where  the 
contrary  is  stated,  they  are  the  writer's 
personal  observations  and  conclusions.* 

That  djeply  sunk  roads  (hoUoways)  are 
old  roads  is  a  misstatement  so  often  repeated 
that  it  has  become  axiomatic.  Less  common, 
but  by  no  means  rare,  is  the  assertion  of  its 
logically  false  converse — that  old  roads  are 
deeply  sunken.  This  latter  is  refuted  by 
almost  every  Roman  road  in  England,  and 
the  former  is  equally  untrue.  So  far  as  the 
South  Downs  are  concerned,  it  is  more 
correct  to  say  that,  whatever  be  the  age  of 
the  trail,  the  fact  that  it  is  sunken  is,  except 

*  This  statement  is  made  solely  in  the  desire  to 
save  trouble  to  anyone  interested,  who  might  other- 
wise be  at  a  loss  where  to  seek  fontes  et  origines. 


in  certain  quite  recognizable  cases,  less  a 
sign  of  its  antiquity  than  of  its  modernity. 

Probably  as  old  as  any  trail  in  Sussex  is 
the  greenway  which  follows  the  ridge  of  the 
Downs  from  Harting  to  Eastbourne,  a  crow- 
flight  line  of  fifty  miles.  To  apply  to  one  or 
other  part  of  it  the  name  of  the  "  Tin  Road  " 
has  been  traditional  since  some  speculator 
unknown  first  assumed  it  to  represent  Dio- 
dorus'  thoroughfare  between  Belerium  and 
Ictis.*  That  it  is  for  very  long  distances 
very  old  is  unquestionable ;  the  barrows 
which  mark  its  course  are  proof.  That 
some  sections  of  it  were  embodied  in  the 
Roman  road-system  is  also  capable  of  proof, 
and  when  Budgen  made  his  Map  of  Sussex 
in  1724,  it  was  still  the  great  highway  of  the 
county.  It  had  therefore  carried  more  or 
less  traffic  for  certainly  seventeen  centuries  ; 
yet  nowhere  has  that  weight  of  traffic  carved 
out  a  hoUoway  on  the  smooth  crown  of  the 
hills.  Where  the  trail  had  to  negotiate  a 
slope,  you  may  or  may  not  find  it  worn  into 
a  hoUoway,  but  on  the  hill-tops  never.  In 
the  chalk  areas,  at  any  rate.  Nature  allows 
no  holloways  except  upon  the  slopes. 

At  the  apex  of  the  Devil's  Dyke  Valley, 
five  miles  north-west  of  Brighton,  the  main 
trail  was  crossed  saltire-wise  in  1724  by 
another  coming  from  Cuckfield  and  making 
for  the  bridge  over  the  Adur  at  or  near  Old 
Shoreham.  At  this  spot,  therefore,  the 
weight  of  traffic  was  vastly  above  the  average, 
and,  topographical  reasons  confining  it  within 
very  straight  limits,  here,  if  anywhere,  it  must 
have  worn  deep  into  the  turf.  There  are  no 
signs  of  anything  of  the  kind,  although  there 
appears  to  have  been  little  ploughing  or  other 
artificial  interference  with  the  terraiti. 

Both  lines  of  traffic  have  ceased  wholly, 
and  not  merely  has  every  rut  disappeared 
which  might  have  betrayed  the  course  of  the 
old  trails,  but  the  very  turf  has  reverted  to  its 
natural  uniformity,  with  no  slightest  difference 
of  texture  or  of  colour  to  tell  of  so  many 
centuries  of  tread.  The  surface  of  the  old 
greenways  is  no  finer  and  no  greener  than 
any  piece  of  the  surrounding  turf.  The 
tread  of  centuries,  therefore,  once  it  ceases, 
may  leave  no  lasting  mark  of  any  kind,  and 
the  finer  turf  and  brighter  tint  which  mark 
some  greenways  are  not  of  necessity  to  be 
*  Diodorus  Siculus,  v.  22. 
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found  upon  the  line  of  an  ancient  trail.  Nor, 
if  present,  are  they  any  positive  proof  of 
antiquity.  The  come-and-go  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  through  a  season  or  two  will  produce 
both,  and  the  vast  majority  of  such  greenways 
on  the  downland — the  smooth-bitten  bright- 
green  alleys  which  divide  the  coarser  and 
darker  turf — are  so  produced,  the  fortuitous 
outcomes  of  a  shepherd's  whim,  determined 
only  by  the  position  of  a  pond  or  of  some 
combe  which  offers  a  desirable  folding-ground. 
The  finer  texture  and  brighter  colour  prove 
only  recent  use  of  a  greenway,  and  a  very 
few  years  of  disuse  will  very  likely  obliterate 
every  trace  of  both,  be  the  trail  never  so  old. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  greenway  once  made, 
very  little  traffic  will  suffice  to  keep  it  still 
smooth  and  green,  particularly  if  the  traffickers 
be  sheep.  There  are  no  such  effective  weed- 
killers and  lawn-rollers  as  sheep. 

HoUoways  on  the  hill-tops  must  be  the 
purposed  work  of  man ;  they  belong  not  to 
Nature,  but  to  the  engineer.  With  the 
modern  engineer  we  are  not  concerned, 
except  to  remark  that  what  he  is  at  pains 
to  do  in  these  later  days  his  forerunners  may 
very  well  have  done  for  like  reasons  at  any 
period  of  time.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
such  hill-top  hoUoways — viz.,  Covered-ways 
and  Cuttings — and  both  are  rare. 

The  "  covered- way  "  is  a  fosse  sunk  between 
banks  which  have  obviously  been  raised  arti- 
ficially. In  every  instance  known  to  the 
writer  both  fosse  and  banks  are  greatly 
weathered,  and  covered  with  an  old  turf 
which  suggests  long  desuetude.  In  no  case 
have  they  any  discoverable  relation  to  the 
facts  of  modern  Hfe ;  they  come  from  no- 
where and  lead  nowhither ;  and  so  far  from 
falling  into  line  with  any  discoverable  roads, 
new  or  old,  they  usually  cut  straight  across 
any  recognizable  or  presumable  trail.  They 
are  all  alike  in  that  they  cut  through  and 
across  the  axis  of  a  ridge,  and  in  many  cases 
they  seem  to  have  been  made  to  provide 
a  means  of  communicatior)  between  two 
combes  on  either  side  of  such  ridge.  Frorn 
3  to  6  feet  deep  at  the  present  time,  their 
original  depth  was  in  cases  as  much  as 
lo  feet,  measured  from  crest  of  bank  to  floor 
of  fosse.  Dr.  Eliot  Curwen  has  examined  one 
upon  the  high  downs  above  Bignor.  As  the 
Stane  Street  overlies  it,  this  covered-way  must 


be  pre-Roman,  and  the  finding  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  Late  Bronze  Age  pottery  in 
the  filling  of  the  fosse  confirms  this  inference. 
The  fosse  at  bottom  measured  but  20  inches 
over,  and  this  Dr.  Curwen  has  observed  to 
be  the  average  width  of  a  horse's  tread. 
The  engineer  in  this  case  was  possibly  a 
man  of  the  Bronze  Age.  There  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  type  on  Bow  Hill,  north- 
west of  Chichester,  associated  with  a  variety 
of  prehistoric  remains. 

"Cuttings"  are  yet  rarer,  at  least  in  the 
South  Downs.  The  name  suggests  their 
form,  for  they  resemble  nothing  so  much  as 
railway-cuttings  in  miniature.  They  are  ob- 
viously the  work  of  engineers,  and  as  obviously 
the  object  was  to  improve  a  gradient  by 
lowering  the  roadway  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  The  best  example  with  which  the  writer 
is  acquainted  is  on  Saxon  Down,*  a  mile  north 
of  Mount  Caburn,  and  falls  into  line  with 
roads,  probably  Roman,  to  east  and  west. 
With  pre-Roman  Caburn  it  has  no  relation 
whatever,  and  little  with  any  apparent  facts 
of  post-Roman  date.  Here,  therefore,  there 
is  some  presumption  of  Roman  work.  The 
common  belief  that  the  Roman  never  sank 
his  roadways,  but  invariably  raised  them,  is 
another  tralaticius  error.  The  Roman  road 
northward  from  Godstone  towards  Caterham 
is  carried  for  a  distance  of  three  furlongs 
through  a  considerable  cutting  as  far  as  the 
point  called  Dial  Post,  while  the  modern 
highway  makes  a  detour  to  avoid  the  cutting. 

Covered-ways  and  cuttings  are  the  only 
hoUoways  on  the  hill-tops,  and  Nature  had 
nothing  to  do  with  making  either.  Nature 
constructs  her  hoUoways  upon  the  slopes 
only.  A  sloping  pathway,  unless  very  careful 
measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  quickly 
becomes  a  ready-made  gutter  for  the  rains. 
At  its  upper  end  the  heaviest  rain  will  have 
small  effect,  but  as  the  ground  falls  the  water 
gathers  volume  and  power,  biting  deep  into 
the  friable  chalk  and  sluicing  it  down-hill. 
As  the  slope  again  grows  less,  so  does  the 
force  of  the  scour,  and  the  accumulation  of 
detritus  from  above  serves  merely  to  fill  up 
any  incipient  hoUoway  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
There  are  no  natural  hoUoways  at  the  foot, 

*  The  cutting,  about  90  yards  in  length,  has  a 
maximum  depth  of  12  feet,  maximum  width  (at  top) 
of  45  feet,  and  carries  a  6-foot  roadway. 
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as  there  are  none  at  the  top,  of  the  hills,  but 
between  you  may  have  them  of  any  depth  up 
to  the  immensity  of  Ditchling  Slype. 

Nature  does  the  excavating,  but  she  can 
do  nothing  unless  man  gives  her  an  opening. 
Her  primary  and  immemorial  business  has 
been  to  clothe  the  chalk  with  a  turf — thin, 
indeed,  but  tough  enough  to  defy  all  weathers. 
So  long  as  the  turf  is  there  the  face  of  the 
hills  cannot  alter.  Remove  it,  even  break  it 
only,  and  the  process  of  destruction  begins. 
Purposely  or  not,  man  is  constantly  breaking 
the  turf,  and  so  helping  to  remove  the  moun- 
tains. He  breaks  it  by  traffic,  and  entirely 
without  intention,  but  he  rarely  takes  any 
trouble  to  redress  the  damage.  And  prob- 
ably the  bulk  of  the  damage  has  been  done 
within  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Some  of 
the  very  deepest  "  borstalls  "  very  likely  owe 
their  depth  to  no  higher  antiquity  than  that. 
The  "  borstall "  may  coincide  with  what  has 
been  a  trail  since  the  beginning  of  humanity, 
but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  hoUoway  it  is  most 
likely  a  very  modern  thing  indeed,  because 
before  the  eighteenth  century  was  grown  up 
there  can  rarely  have  been  traffic  enough  to 
do  the  damage. 

Foot-traffic  requires  no  discussion.  It  does 
no  damage  now,  and  can  have  done  none 
when  the  population  was  far  less  dense,  even 
if  a  greater  percentage  of  the  population  in 
those  days  employed  that  means  of  locomo- 
tion. The  turf  has  recuperative  powers 
enough  to  defy  such  pedestrian  wear  as  it 
can  be  supposed  to  have  received. 

Horse-traffic  may  be  more  destructive,  but 
only  if  the  lie  of  the  ground  compels  each 
horse  to  follow  the  same  precise  path,  and  if 
the  amount  of  traffic  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  broken  turf  from  healing  ;  for  the  turf 
struggles  to  return  as  the  skin  to  grow  over 
a  wound,  and  where  there  is  no  continuous 
traffic  to  prevent  it,  the  turf  invariably  gets 
the  better  of  the  rain.  On  the  open  turf 
hoofs  do  no  permanent  damage  at  all,  but  a 
multitude  of  hoofs  passing  and  repassing 
along  one  line  will  destroy  the  turf;  and  in 
ascending  or  descending  a  hillside  the  ten- 
dency is  for  all  to  keep  to  one  line,  which  is 
gradually  worn  into  a  gutter,  there  being 
often  as  little  as  4  inches  of  turf  above  the 
solid  chalk.  The  horses  grind  the  chalk  to 
powder,  and  the  next  rains  scour  it  out.     It 
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will  be  a  narrow  gutter — 20  inches  wide  most 
likely,  and  no  more — but  it  will  continue  to 
grow  deeper  and  deeper  so  long  as  it  is  used, 
until  frost  or  other  accident  makes  the  sides 
cave  in.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  one 
example— the  result  of  the  constant  passing 
of  heavy  farm-horses — which  is  in  places 
3  feet  deep,  but  nowhere  more  than  2  feet 
wide.  When  this  at  last  caves  in,  and  scour 
has  done  its  work,  there  will  be  left  the 
beginning  of  a  holloway  3  feet  deep  and  twice 
that  width  or  more.  But  commonly,  long 
before  this  happens,  a  natural  preference  will 
have  led  to  the  inception  of  an  alternative 
track  to  right  or  left  of  the  first,  if  the  lie 
of  the  ground  invites  it ;  and  as  each  in  turn 
wears  out,  a  new  one  is  begun.  There  are 
places  where  one  may  see  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  of  such  parallel  trails,  ditch  within 
ditch,  like  the  fosses  of  some  ancient  fortifi- 
cation, and  the  likeness  is  the  closer  because 
such  parallel  tracks  are  generally  horizontal 
or  nearly  so.  One  finds  them  only  where 
there  was  easy  and  ample  room  for  deviation 
— round  the  flank  of  hills  of  but  moderate 
fall,  but  rarely  or  never  on  steep  ground.  It 
is  easier  on  a  steep  slope  to  keep  to  a  bad 
path  than  to  essay  a  new  one.  So  the  steeper 
the  gradient,  the  less  will  be  the  deviation  ; 
and  conversely,  the  easier  the  gradient,  the 
more  alternative  tracks  there  will  be.  On  the 
open  hill-tops  the  multitudinous  trails  of  the 
greenways  may  straggle  over  the  width  of 
100  yards  of  turf,  but  very  rarely  does  a 
borstall  show  more  than  one  track. 

There  are  many  of  these  old  horse-trails 
about  the  downs,  mostly  long  since  reclothed 
with  turf ;  but  they  are  fewer  than  one  might 
expect,  and  for  the  most  part  they  follow 
very  definite  lines — e.g.,  out  of  the  weald  by 
Clayton  and  Pyecombe  and  Saddlescombe 
towards  Old  Shoreham,  and  thence  by  way 
of  Lancing  Down  towards  the  north-west. 
Remembering  that  the  population  was  always 
thin  and  for  many  centuries  self-sufficing, 
that  the  downs  produced  little  and  could 
therefore  purchase  little,  it  is  hard  to  guess 
what  may  have  been  the  business  of  the 
many  horses  that  trod  out  the  trails.  Pos- 
sibly Sussex  is  right  in  maintaining,  as  she 
proudly  does,  that  smuggling  is  responsible 
for  most  of  them — by  dint  of  much  usage, 
that  is  to  say,  for  they  are  innocent  of  all 
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other  "making."  But  if  they  are  indeed 
the  outcome  of  smuggling,  they  are  again 
but  modern  things — modern  as  roads  go. 

If  foot-traffic  was  of  no  account,  and  horse- 
traffic  no  very  considerable  agent  in  the 
making  of  roads,  wheeled-traffic  was  and  is 
a  mighty  one.  Indeed  it  worked  in  two 
ways  :  it  carved  out  holloways  as  nothing 
else  could,  and  it  cried  out  for  a  made  road- 
way for  its  own  convenience.  A  horse  can 
go  anywhere,  a  cart  cannot.  When  carts 
came  up  the  high  downs  holloways  grew 
apace,  and  metalled  roads  became  a  neces- 
sity. 

The  iron  tyres  of  a  cart-wheel  cut  up  the 
surface,  turf  or  chalk,  like  knives,  pulverize 
it  instantly,  and  may  easily  do  more  harm  in 
a  year  than  all  the  horse-traffic  of  centuries. 
The  deeper  they  cut,  the  more  rapidly  do 
the  sides  of  the  hoUoway  fall  in,  and  the 
process  is  hastened  by  the  greater  vibration. 
The  sides  of  a  cart-worn  holloway  become 
again  and  again  so  abrupt  that  frost  caves 
the(n  in  wholesale,  and  the  holloway  widens 
almost  as  swiftly  as  it  deepens.  The  deeper 
it  grows,  the  rougher  is  its  bed  of  native 
chalk,  the  more  the  car's  swing  and  jolr,  and 
the  faster  proceeds  the  work  of  excavation. 
Moreover,  the  steepness  of  the  track  compels 
the  constant  use  of  the  heavy  iron  drag  or 
"  shoe,"  which  rips  up  the  floor  as  effectively 
as  the  iron  picks  of  a  contractor's  road- 
breaking  engine.  Seldom  as  the  waggons 
go  up  the  hill  from  the  average  farm,  that 
seldom  is  enough  to  destroy  any  unmetalled 
road  in  five  or  six  years,  if  it  be  in  any  sense 
steep.  Such  "repairing"  as  the  road  receives 
only  furthers  its  ruin ;  the  usual  method  is 
to  fill  up  the  ruts  by  pulling  down  further 
material  from  the  sides ;  and  the  makeshift 
serves  until  the  next  spell  of  wet  weather. 
A  more  thrifty  farmer  will  occasionally  stop 
the  ruts  with  a  load  or  two  of  flints,  but 
even  flint  pulverizes  quickly  under  heavy 
traffic.  The  only  adequate  method  is  to 
interfere  before  the  road  has  become  too 
deep,  and,  cutting  gullies  at  intervals  along 
the  downhill  side,  divert  the  rain-water  before 
it  can  gather  volume.  There  are  plenty  of 
holloways,  long  since  grown  too  deep  to  be 
thus  drained,  which  yet  show  the  marks  of 
such  gullies  along  the  lip  of  one  or  other 
bank.     When  these  were  neglected.  Nature, 


seizing  her  opportunity,  cut  the  holloway 
so  deep  that  no  gully  could  ever  drain  it 
again. 

(To  be  concluded. \ 


^ome  Ol0tec  Memories  of 
^t.  Columkille  (^t.  Columba). 

By  Elizabeth  Andrews. 


Dear  for  these  things  Derry  fair  : 
Purity  and  peace  are  there, 
Hosts  are  there  of  angels  white 
Moving  through  it,  noon  and  night. 

Dcr.y  mine  !  my  small  oak  grove  ! 
Little  cell,  my  home,  my  love  ! 
O  Thou,  Lord  of  lasting  life, 
Woe  to  him  who  brings  it  strife  !  * 

HESE  lines,  taken  from  a  very 
ancient  poem  attributed  to  St.  Co- 
lumkille, express  his  aff"ection  for 
Derry,  where  he  founded  his  first 
monastery ;  and  throughout  all  her  vicissi- 
tudes the  maiden  city  has  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  great  Ulster  saint.  St.  Columb's 
Cathedral  occupies  a  commanding  position 
within  her  walls.  It  contains  many  memorials 
of  the  great  siege  of  1689,  when  in  the  sacred 
edifice  services  were  held  alternately  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Without  the 
city  walls  we  find  St.  Columb's  stone,  St. 
Columb's  well,  and  St.  Columb's  Chapel, 
near  the  site  of  the  old  Dub  Regies  or  Black 
Church  of  Columkille,  not  to  mention  the 
modern  St.  Columb's Collegeand  St. Columb's 
Hall. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  steps  westward  towards 
Limavady,  where  the  Mullagh  Hill  rises  near 
the  banks  of  the  Roe.f  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Drumceat,  on  whose  slopes 
the  great  synod  was  held  which  was  attended 
by  St.  Columkille  and  a  goodly  number  of 
clerics  from  lona.  Here  the  saint  saved  the 
bards  from  extinction,  acknowledging  indeed 
that  their  numbers  should  be  reduced,  but 

*  From  "  Delights  of  Erin."  Translation  in  Bards 
of  the  Gael  and  Gall,  by  George  Sigerson,  M.D., 
F.R.U.L 

t  It  is  ill  Mrs.  Ritter's  denusne,  Roe  Park. 
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advising  that  the  King  of  Ireland  should 
retain  in  his  service  one  chief  Ollamb,  or 
bard,  and  other  kings,  chiefs,  and  lords,  each 
one  Ollamb. 

Keating  tells  us  that  as  Colum  and  his 
clerics  were  "approaching  the  convention, 
the  Queen,  Aodh's  wife,  told  her  son  Conall 
not  to  show  any  reverence  to  the  heron-cleric 
or  to  his  company.  And  when  Colum  was 
informed  of  this  before  he  arrived  at  the 
place,  he  said  :  '  It  is  my  will  that  the  Queen 
and  her  handmaid,  in  the  shape  of  two  herons 
be  over  that  ford  below  until  doom.'"* 

I  heard  a  variant  of  this  story  at  Bally- 
castle,  Co.  Antrim,  where  I  was  told  that 
Queen  Macha  from  Rathlin  Island  insulted 
the  saint  and  his  Bishops,  and  she  and  her 
ladies  were  changed  by  him  into  long-necked 
herons,  which  may  still  be  seen  on  Glenshesk 
River. 

In  this  lej;end,  as  in  many  others,  we 
perceive  the  passionate  nature  of  the  saint, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  name,  I  had  little 
of  the  dove  in  his  temperament.  At  h's 
birthplace  —  Gartan,J  in  Donegal  —  I  was 
shown  the  stone  where  his  mother  knelt, 
and  the  guide  narrated  the  story  of  his  life 
and  his  banishment  from  Ireland.  I  ventured 
to  hint  that  possibly  he  went  to  Scotland,  not 
as  a  punishment,  but  fired  by  missionary  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  Picts.  1  was, 
however,  promptly  rebuked,  and  told  that 
St.  Columkille  was  a  man  of  tiery  passions  ; 
indeed,  it  was  implied  that  he  had  deserved 
his  sentence. 

He  is,  however,  often  represented  as 
coming  to  succour  and  bless.  The  Rev. 
Caesar  Otway,  who  visited  Donegal  early  in 
the     nineteenth    century,    narrates    several 

*  History  of  Ireland,  book  ii.,  section  x.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Irish  Texts  Society.  Translated  by 
Rev.  Patrick  S.  Dinneen. 

t  The  name  Columkille,  or  Columcille,  sometimes 
also  written  Columbkille,  signifies  the  dove  of  the 
Church,  and  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  saint 
by  his  youthful  companions  when  he  was  studying 
under  St.  Finnian.  The  Latin  name  St.  Columba  is 
familiar  to  us  all ;  it  is  used  by  Adamnan,  who  gives 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  equivalents  (see  Adamnan 's 
Life  of  St.  Columba.,  edited  by  Dr.  Reeves,  after- 
wards Bi.shop  of  Down,  p.  5). 

t  He  was  born  about  a.d.  521.  His  mother, 
Eithne,  was  of  the  royal  family  of  Leinster,  and  his 
father,  Fedhlimidh,  belonged  to  the  Hy  Neill,  and 
was  closely  connected  with  the  reigning  families  of 
Ireland  and  British  Dalriada. 


miracles  which  were  told  to  him  by  the 
peasantry.  He  was  shown  a  ruin  near 
Gartan  concerning  which  the  tradition  was 
that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old 
magician  who  built  himself  a  tower  on  an 
island  in  the  lake ;  in  the  tower  he  had  a 
magic  glass  and  an  emerald,  on  which  were 
elevated  the  idols  of  the  sun  and  moon.  On 
a  certain  day  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and  was 
carried  off  by  the  arch  fiend  through  the  air. 
Columkille  was  out  on  the  hills  looking  for 
a  well  to  bless  for  the  people,  when  he  cast 
his  eyes  upwards,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  magician  fell  at  his  feet.  The  poor 
man  at  once  embraced  Christianity,  became 
a  monk,  and  built  this  church  at  Gartan.* 

The  same  author  tells  us  on  the  authority 
of  a  herd  that  St.  Columkille,  standing  on 
a  great  stone  with  bell,  book,  and  candle, 
banished  from  Fannatf  all  rats,  mice,  and 
earthworms,  so  that  cats  were  laid  aside  as 
sinecurists.  "  But  in  an  evil  hour  a  road 
was  ordered  by  the  higher  powers  to  be  cut 
through  the  district,  and  a  black  Presbyterian, 
and  withal  a  Scotchman,  was  the  person 
appointed  to  lay  out  the  line.  .  .  .  He 
found  the  holy  stone  in  his  way  as  he  was 
levelling  for  the  road,  and  with  the  scorn 
of  a  very  chield  of  John  Knox,  he  ordered 
his  heretic  people  to  knock  it  out  of  the  way. 
And  would  you  believe  it?  from  that  day 
forth  rats,  mice,  and  frogs  came  into  Fannat 
with  the  greatest  freedom  in  the  world. "J 

In  these  sketches  we  are  told  of  another 
miracle  of  Columkille  which  still  held  good. 
The  holy  man  had  conferred  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Fannat  immunity  from  dying  by  the 
rope.  Do  what  they  will,  riot  or  rob,  "  still 
the  Fannatiaiis  would  all  get  out  of  the  dock. 
They  might  be  sent  to  sea,  to  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  to  see  Botany  Bay ;  but  every 
mother's  son  would  come  home  to  die  in 
Fannat — not  an  ounce  of  hemp  was  or  ever 
shall  be  expended  on  one  of  them."§ 

Otway  was,  however,  only  a  visitor  to 
Donegal,  but  some  forty-five  years  later  we 

*  See  Sketches  in  Donegal,  1827,  Letter  II., 
pp.  53-55.  This  miracle  is  also  referred  to  by 
Keating  (see  book  ii.,  section  xi.,  p.  107). 

t  This  is  the  spelling  of  the  Kev.  Csesar  Otway. 
The  name  is  now  written  Fanad.  The  district  lies 
between  Lough  Swilly  and  Mulroy  Bay. 

%  See  Sketches  in  Donegal,  Letter  III.,  pp.  101-103. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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have  the  testimony  of  a  native  as  to  the 
veneration  in  which  the  memory  of  St. 
Columkille  was  held.  John  Sweeney,  an 
Inspector  of  National  Schools,  whose  letters 
I  quoted  on  another  occasion,*  has  given  us 
a  translation  of  the  blessing  of  St.  Columkille 
on  the  Rosses : 

"The  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
of  the  whole  court  of  Heaven  be  yours,  O 
Rosses ;  blessings  from  the  Father,  blessings 
from  the  Son,  and  blessings  from  the  Holy 
Ghost  descend  on  you.  Blest  be  your  sons ; 
may  they  be  fruitful  in  good  deeds  and  strong 
in  faith.  Blest  be  your  warriors  ;  may  victory 
attend  their  blades  wielded  for  right.  Blest 
be  your  sons  of  toil,  tillers  of  the  ground, 
drivers  of  croacht  {i.e.,  the  herdsmen),  and 
those  who  on  the  foaming  brine's  treasures 
peep.  Blest  be  your  lowing  herds  and  fleecy 
flocks ;  may  they  increase  till  all  your  wants 
are  supplied.  May  the  dews  and  the  rains 
and  the  winds  carry  fertility  to  your  fields 
and  to  your  plains,  to  your  hills  and  to  your 
glens.  May  your  seas,  your  lakes,  your 
rivers,  and  your  streams,  abound  always 
with  rich  store.  Be  these,  O  Rosses  of  wild 
heath  and  many  strands,  your  blessings  for 
evermore.     Amen. ' ' 

Any  visitor  to  this  part  of  Donegal  will 
recognize  in  the  *'  many  strands  "  a  touch  of 
local  colour.  John  Sweeney,  however,  says 
he  does  not  know  if  it  is  only  a  paraphrase  of 
the  blessing  of  St.  Patrick,  but  in  his  day  it 
was  recited  in  Irish  by  the  old  people,  who 
believed  that  it  was  pronounced  by  the  saint 
from  Ballbawn,  a  secluded  green  nook,  from 
which  a  wide  tract  of  country  is  visible. 
Here  it  is  said  the  saint  knelt  in  pra\  er,  and 
the  marks  of  his  knees  are  shown  on  a  stone, 
which  is  held  in  deep  veneration  by  the 
peasantry.  It  is  believed  that  a  night's  vigil 
in  this  spot,  sometimes  kneeling  to  pray  on 
the  stone,  has  cured  many  of  rheumatism. 
The  place  is  regarded  as  a  sanctuary.  John 
Sweeney  tells  us  how  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War  the  people  believed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy  of  St.  Columkille  was 
imminent,  and  that  a  great  massacre,  to  be 
followed  by  a  great  war,  would  take  place. 
When  a  frigate  was  reported  to  be  in  the  bay 
a  panic  ensued.  "  The  alarm  of  numbers 
was  indescribable,  and  several  boats  from 
*  See  Ulster  Folklore,  p.  82. 


Arranmore  and  other  islands  reached  Dungloe 
freighted  with  frightened  souls  on  their  way 
to  this  sanctuary,  the  Ballbawn."  The  writer 
goes  on  to  remark  :  "  Such  conduct  would 
appear  to  some  as  unaccountable  in  a  sane, 
intelligent  people,  but  the  natural  excitement 
of  war-times  is  rendered  feverish  by  the 
Taagarahs  (reciters  of  prophecy),  who  declare 
that  now  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  circumstances 
prophesied  mark  the  advent  of  the  great 
war.  ..." 

As  we  pass  southwards  we  come  to  Glen- 
columbkille ;  the  parish  embraces  a  wide 
stretch  of  country,  but  it  is  in  the  Sean  Glen, 
the  old  glen,  that  we  find  the  most  striking 
memorials  of  St.  Columkille.  We  all  know 
how  deeply  Dr.  Johnson  was  impressed  by 
the  sight  of  lona,  but  the  stately  ruins  in  that 
island  belong  to  a  far  later  age  than  that  of 
Columkille.  In  this  wild  glen  of  Donegal 
one  sees  no  mediaeval  abbey  or  church,  but 
the  rude  remains,  still  visited  by  pilgrims, 
carry  us  back  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  Ireland,  perhaps  to  an  even  more 
remote  past. 

It  was  on  a  fine  June  day,  fifteen  yeais 
ago,  that  I  first  saw  the  old  glen.  My  sister 
and  I  had  driven  over  from  Carrick,  seeing 
on  the  way  the  fine  coast  scenery  between 
Malin  More  and  Malin  Beg,  and  visiting 
Cloghanmore,  a  pagan  structure  built  of  large 
slabs  of  rough  stone.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a  native  of  the  glen  we  saw  some  of  the 
crosses  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made,  be- 
ginning on  June  9,  St.  Columkille's  Day. 
These  monuments  are  not  crosses  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word — they  are  simply 
pillar-stones  with  crosses,  or  a  cross-like  in- 
terlaced scroll  carved  on  them.  Fig.  i  shows 
one  near  to  the  church  ;  Fig.  2  shows  another 
pillar  stone  with  a  circle  surrounding  the  cross. 

May  not  this  circle  be  an  old  symbol  of 
the  sun,  and  these  stones  ancient  pagan 
monuments  afterwards  consecrated  to  Chris- 
tian worship  ? 

I  believe  that  in  this  glen  we  have  several 
instances  of  the  blending  of  Christianity  and 
paganism.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is 
shown  in  the  rude  stone  huts,  called  by  the 
peasantry  Mainister  na  Mairtiri — the  mon- 
astery of  the  martyrs.  The  walls  are  formed 
of  huge  slabs  standing  upright,  and  the  roof 
of  equally  large  slabs   laid  horizontal.     In 
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many  places  the  huts  are  overgrown  with 
grass,  and  lovely  ferns  appear  in  their  recesses. 
No  mortar  was  used  in  their  construction, 
and  they  closely  resemble  Cloghanmore  and 
other  pagan  structures.  Is  tradition  at  fault 
in  describing  them  as  the  monastery  of  the 
martyrs,  or  may  we  infer  that  the  austere 
Irish  monks  were  content  with  the  shelter 
used  by  their  pagan  forefathers  ?     This  does 


There  is  another  higher  up — St.  Colum- 
kille's  Well.  This  well  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  except  one  by  a  large  bank  of  stones, 
and  the  reverence  in  which  it  is  held  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  humble  offerings.  I  saw 
many  pieces  of  crockery  and  also  a  rosary. 
Here  those  who  begin  their  devotions  at  the 
first  cross  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley 
turn    round   and  visit  the    stations   on    the 


FIG   I. — CROSS   AT  CHURCH,   GLENCOLUMBKILLE  :    EAST   SIDE. 


not  seem  unlikely  when  we  remember  that  in 
his  last  illness  in  lona  St.  Columkille  had  a 
bare  flag  for  his  couch  and  a  stone  for  his 
pillow.* 

It  is  true  that  in  St.  Columkille's  chapel 
on  the  slopes  of  Glen  Head  the  remaining 
walls  are  built  with  mortar.  Inside  is  the 
saint's  bed — a  bare  flag.  This  is  one  of  the 
stations  visited  by  the  pilgrims. 

*  See  Adamnan,  Lib.  iii,  cap.  23,  p.  233. 


northern  side  of  the  glen.  The  whole  circuit 
is  about  three  miles,  a  great  part  of  it  over 
very  broken  ground.  Fourteen  stations  are 
visited.  As  already  stated,  the  pilgrimages 
begin  on  St.  Columkille's  Day,  June  9th,  and 
I  was  told  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  athletic  games  were  still 
kept  up  at  that  season.  These  games  no 
doubt  came  from  a  very  old  time,  and  had 
probably  at  first  a  religious  significance.     I 
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have  not  been  in  the  glen  on  June  9th,  but 
I  have  seen  a  pilgrim  bare-footed,  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  over  his  head,  and  a  rosary  in 
his  hand,  going  from  station  to  station.     In 


FIG.   2. — A   STATION   CROSS,    GLENCOLUMBKIIXE, 
CO.    DONEGAL. 

speaking  of  similar  pilgrimages  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  the  Rev.  Richard  Smiddy, 
C.C.,  remarks  how  tenaciously  the  peasantry 
cling  to  them,  in  some  cases  even  against  the 
wishes   of  their  clergy,   and   adds :    "  It   is 


marvellous  to  see  how  some  of  the  features 
of  the  old  public  penances  are  here  preserved. 
There  is  no  Bishop  to  give  them  the  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  but  as  a  substitute  for 
them  they  cover  their  heads  with  a  cloth, 
perhaps  with  a  dark  coloured  handkerchief, 
and  they  go  through  the  exercises  bare- 
footed."* 

St.  Bridget  is  also  held  in  reverence  in 
Glencolumbkille,  and  on  her  eve  rush  crosses 
are  made  and  hung  up  over  doors  and  beds 
to  protect  the  home  from  harm.  I  was  told 
of  this  old  custom,  which  I  have  found  in 
other  parts  of  Ulster,!  at  a  cottage  near 
St.  Columkille's  Chapel,  and  a  woman 
gathered  some  rushes  and  showed  me  how 
they  were  made.  J 

The  legends  connected  with  this  glen 
point  to  a  time  of  conflict.  In  the  mediaeval 
Lives  of  St.  Columkille  we  are  told  how  the 
evil  spirits  who  had  been  banished  by  St. 
Patrick  from  Connaught  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  Sean  Glen,  covering  it  with  a  thick 
cloud  and  infesting  the  water  of  the  river  with 
a  poisonous  stench.  St.  Columkille  received 
an  angelic  message  desiring  him  to  expel  the 
demons,  and  in  obedience  to  it  he  set  out 
with  a  numerous  retinue  and  arrived  at  the 
poisoned  river.  A  pole  was  hurled  from  the 
opposite  bank,  and  one  of  his  companions, 
Cearg,  was  struck  dead.  Indignant  at  this 
deed,  the  saint  flung  back  the  pole,  which 
chased  away  the  evil  spirits,  until  it  fell  on 
the  ground  and  was  changed  into  a  holly-tree. 
He  now  crossed  the  river;  other  miracles 
followed,  in  which  a  blue  stone  and 
the  bell  named  Dubh  Duaib-seach  play  a 
large  part.  Finally,  at  the  saint's  command 
and  his  invocation  of  the  sacred  name,  a 
violent  shock  was  felt  over  the  mountain,  and 
a  chasm  opened  in  the  cliff  through  which 
the  evil  spirits  disappeared. 

Whether  some  of  these  evil  spirits,  like 
those  who  tormented  the  Saxon  St.  Guthlac,§ 
may  have  been  of  human  origin  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  Possibly  a  certain  number 
of  these  legends  may  have  their  origin  in  the 

*  T/ie  Druids,  the  Ancient  Churches,  and  the 
Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  p.  1 68. 

t  See  Ulster  Folklore,  pp.  17,  18. 

%  Cf.  Mr.  Bigger's  article  in  the  Antiquary  for 
February  last. 

§  See  Folklore  as  an  Historical  Science,  by  Sir 
G.  Laurence  Gomme,  pp.  350,  351. 
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resistance  of  the  pagan  tribes  who  refused  to 
accept  the  teaching  of  the  early  monks. 

It  is  beheved  that  the  monastery  of  St. 
Columkille  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Protestant  church,  near  to  the  old  cross 
shown  in  Fig.  i.  In  the  adjoining  grave- 
yard a  souterrain  was  discovered  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  one  of  those  artificial  caves 
which  certainly  go  back  to  pagan  times,  and 
which  the  peasantry  believe  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  small  Danes  and  fairies. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  Glencolumbkille, 
because  whether  the  monastery  was  founded 


appears  to  us  as  a  zealous  missionary,  a  stern, 
austere  monk,  beloved  by  his  followers  and 
dreaded  by  his  enemies,  a  poet  who  wrote 
both  in  Latin  and  Irish,  and  an  indefatigable 
scribe.  We  all  know  the  story  how  he 
secretly  copied  the  Psalter  brought  by  St. 
Finnian  from  Rome ;  the  latter  claimed  the 
copy,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  King 
Diarmaid  at  Tara,  who  gave  judgment 
against  Columkille,  saying :  "  With  every 
book  its  son  book,  as  with  every  cow  her 
calf."  Tradition  states  that  this  copy  of  the 
Psalter  is  the  one  known  as  the  Cathach, 


FIG.    3.— ST.    COLUMKILLE'S   BED  t   AND    HEALING   STONE   X,  OLD   CHURCH,   GLENCOLUMBKILLE. 


by  the  saint  or  by  his  followers,  it  is  a  spot 
where  old  customs  have  been  adhered  to 
most  persistently  ;  but  all  Donegal  is  full  of 
memories  of  St.  Columkille.  I  found  his 
well  at  Moville,  another  exists  at  Portsalon, 
and  Tory  Island  is  rich  in  the  remains  of  the 
early  colony  of  monks  said  to  have  been  led 
there  by  the  saint  in  person.  His  missionary 
labours  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
Leinster  as  well  as  Ulster ;  Durrow  and  Kells 
were  among  his  monasteries,  and  at  Kells 
may  still  be  seen  a  very  ancient  building 
with  a  stone  roof  called  St.  Columh's  House. 
Through  the  uiist  of  ages  St.  Columkille 


which  was  long  an  heirloom  of  theO'Donnell's, 
and,  enclosed  in  its  silver  shrine,  was  carried 
by  them  into  battle  to  insure  the  victory  of 
their  clan.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

I  must  leave  to  others  to  tell  of  the 
saint's  life  at  lona,  and  of  his  missionary 
labours  among  the  Northern  Picts  ;  nor  can 
I  touch  on  the  conversion  of  the  Angles  of 
Northumbria  by  his  followers.  My  object  in 
these  few  notes  has  been  to  show  how  his 
memory  is  revered  by  the  peasantry  of  his 
native  land,  and  to  record  a  few  of  the  tradi- 
tions that  have  gathered  round  his  name. 
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THE  HATTING  OF  A  CARDINAL. 


Cfte  ©atting  of  a  CartJinal 

By  J.  Tavenor-Perry, 


HE  hatting  of  a  Cardinal  is  a  very 
important  Papal  ceremony,  and  few 
accounts  of  it  exist  in  such  a  form, 
preserved  and  indexed  in  any  pub- 
lication, as  can  be  referred  to  by  anyone 
anxious  to  obtain  information  on  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
reports  which  appear  after  any  function  of 
the  sort  in  the  London  or  even  in  the  Roman 
papers  are  frequently  written  on  hearsay 
evidence  or  are  imperfect,  as  the  writer 
assumes  too  often  that  his  reader  is  generally 
acquainted  witli  ihe  course  followed;  and 
therefore  such  statements  lack  the  veri- 
similitude of  the  detailed  report  of  an  eye- 
witness. As  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  present  at  a  particularly  important 
occasion  when  Pope  Leo  XII L  performed 
this  ceremony,  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to 
put  on  record  the  report  I  entered  at  that 
time  in  my  notebook  of  what  I  saw  under 
exceedingly  favourable  circumstances. 

The  occasion  was  on  March  30,  1882, 
when  the  Pope  conferred  the  dignity  on  five 
newly-made  Cardinals,  among  whom  were 
the  then  Patriarch  of  Venice,  who  succeeded 
the  Pope  as  Pius  X.,  and  Dr.  Macabe,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  I  had  been  providtd 
with  the  necessary  passes  for  myself  and  my 
wife  overnight  through  the  kind  offices  of 
Dr.  Mazials  Brady,  the  Rome  correspondent 
of  the  Tablet,  who  was  also,  I  believe,  a  Papal 
Chamberlain.  The  ceremony  was  timed  to 
begin  punctually  at  ten  o'clock,  though  it 
was  fully  eleven  before  the  proceedings 
commenced ;  but  we  were  warned  to  be 
early,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  seat  in  the 
ladies'  gallery.  Accordingly,  soon  after  nine 
o'clock  on  a  cold  morning,  we  presented  our- 
selves at  the  Bronze  Gates  in  evening  dress, 
the  ladies  wearing  all  black,  with  mantillas 
and  no  gloves,  and  found  tl)at  the  gate- 
keepers very  carefully  scrutinized  all  the 
papers,  and  rejected  many  who  appeared  to 
be  clerics  of  high  standing  who  had  failed 
to  get  the  proper  authority.  Indeed,  it  was 
whispered — and  there  was  plenty  of  time  for 
whispering  in  the  course  of  that  morning — 
that    the  goats    stood  a   better   chance   of 


getting  in    than   the   true   members   of  the 
flock. 

The  hatting  of  a  Cardinal  is  essentially  a 
civil  ceremony,  and  so  is  devoid  of  all 
religious  rites,  or  as  free  from  them  as  are 
any  ceremonial  duties  of  the  Roman  Curia, 
and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  look  up  such 
a  work  as  Claude  de  Vere's  Explication  des 
Ceremonies  de  VEglise  for  any  guide  on  the 
subject.  The  Cardinal  on  the  occasion  is 
made  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  and  is  not 
necessarily  even  a  priest.  The  title  is,  of 
course,  a  very  ancient  one,  and  as  early  as 
336,  in  the  time  of  Julius  L,  their  number 
was  twenty-eight ;  but  Sixtus  V.  eventually 
fixed  this  at  seventy.  Boniface  VIII.  in 
1297  decreed  that  they  were  to  wear  the 
purple  like  Kings,  but  Innocent  IV.,  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons  in  1245,  had  already  given 
them  the  red  hat. 

The  ceremony  being  thus  a  purely  civil 
one,  it  does  not  take  place  in  St.  Peter's  or 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  in  the  Sala  Regia, 
which  was  designed  for  the  reception  of 
Ambassadors  to  the  Holy  See.  This  was 
erected  in  1534  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo 
for  Paul  III.,  together  with  the  Pauline 
Chapel,  which  stands  between  it  and  the 
present  nave  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  great  projection  of  this 
chapel  towards  the  south  caused,  or  helped 
to  cause,  the  deflection  in  the  axis  of  the 
church  when  Carlo  Maderno  commenced 
the  new  work,  and  drove  the  foundations 
of  the  south-east  angle  of  the  narthex  over 
the  dragon-haunted  watercourse  of  the  Aqua 
Damasiana,  and  eventually  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  Bernini's  spires.* 

The  Sala  Regia  is  a  fine  hall  built  across 
the  east  end  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  to  which 
its  axis  is  at  right  angles,  with  an  arched  and 

*  When  Maderno  opened  the  ground  to  put  in  the 
foundations  of  the  south  end  of  the  fa9ade,  where  he 
intended  to  erect  one  of  the  two  eastern  belfries:,  he 
discovered  this  forgotten  stream,  and  had  to  resort 
to  an  elaborate  system  of  piling  to  take  the  super- 
structure, of  which  Carlo  Fontana  has  published  the 
drawings.  Later,  when  the  failures  in  the  walls  of 
this  part  of  the  bui|ding  occurred,  Innocent  X. 
ordered  the  watercourse  to  be  cleaned  out  and  re 
paired,  when,  according  to  Cancellieri  in  his  Le  Due 
Nove  Campana  di  Campidoglio,  in  the  conduit  "was 
found  a  dragon,  with  wings,  feet,  head,  and  snake- 
like tail.  It  was  shot  by  the  bricklayers,  and  the 
Pope  asked  to  see  it." 
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richly  coffered  ceiling,  and  lighted  only  from 
the  ends.  Down  each  of  the  lateral  walls 
runs  a  deep  frieze  of  figures  and  festoons  by 
Danielo  da  Volterra,  and  the  walls  themselves 
are  covered  with  frescoes  of  no  great  merit 
by  Vasari,  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zucchero, 
and  Giuseppe  della  Porta,  representing  such 
scenes  as  the  submission  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossaand  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
At  the  south  end  a  door  gives  access  to  the 
Cappella  Paolina,  and  the  east  and  west  walls 
have  each  three  doorways;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  the  position  and  cardinal  points 
of  these  to  clearly  understand  the  following 
description. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  ceremony  the  hall 
was  temporarily  fitted  with  seats  and  galleries 
thus  :  At  the  south  end,  and  in  front  of  the 
doorway  to  the  Cappella,  was  placed  a  dais 
for  the  throne,  with  a  canopy  over;  and  in 
front  of  it,  but  with  some  considerable  space 
between,  extending  northwards  right  and  left, 
was  arranged  a  tier  of  raised  seats  enclosed 
within  a  screen  about  4  feet  6  inches  high, 
like  that  of  a  chancel,  returned  at  the  north 
end,  but  open  in  the  middle  so  as  to  leave 
room  for  the  passage  of  a  procession,  and 
with  plenty  of  space  on  each  side  for  people 
to  circulate.  Across  the  north  end  of  the 
hall  were  two  galleries,  one  over  the  other, 
and  the  same  arrangement  was  repeated  on 
each  side  against  the  wall  space  between  the 
central  and  the  northernmost  doors. 

These  seats  were  occupied  as  follows : 
The  two  galleries  at  the  extreme  north  end 
of  the  hall  were  devoted  to  ladies,  who  were 
thus  placed  in  a  good  position  for  observing 
the  Pope  as  he  entered  by  the  door  to  their 
immediate  right,  and  passed  out  by  that  to 
their  left ;  the  galleries  on  the  west  wall,  to 
the  left  of  the  throne,  were  given  up  to  friends 
of  the  Cardinals  ;  while  the  galleries  opposite 
to  them  were  occupied  by  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service  and  the  Legations  ac- 
credited to  the  Holy  Father. 

The  business  of  the  day  began  with  the 
appearance,  in  no  particular  order,  of  the 
various  attendants,  the  principal  of  whom 
were  of  four  kinds,  and  all  in  very  gorgeous 
apparel ;  and  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
them  in  real  life  the  best  reference  that  can 
be  made  is  to  Ferrari's  Costumi  Ecclesiastici 
Civili  e  Miliiari  della  Corte  di  Roma,  where 
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they  will  be  found  depicted  in  all  their 
proper  colours.  These  attendants  were — 
(i)  The  Swiss  Guard,  in  their  striped  costumes 
of  black,  red,  and  yellow,  carrying  halberds; 
(2)  the  Papal  Guard,  with  red  knickerbockers, 
dark  jerkins,  and  helmets  with  plumes, 
carrying  swords  ;  (3)  the  Papal  Chamberlains, 
in  velvet,  with  slashed  sleeves  and  breeches, 
silk  stockings,  white  ruffs,  magnifiicent  gold 
collars  and  badges,  and  with  Court  swords ; 
and  finally  (4)  the  Guardia  Nobile,  in  blue 
uniform,  great  helmets,  and  drawn  swords. 

After  these  had  hovered  about  for  some 
time,  business  began  in  earnest  by  some  of 
the  Papal  choir  taking  their  stand  to  the  left 
of  the  throne,  but  in  the  space  behind  the 
central  raised  seats;  while  the  Guardia  Nobile 
arranged  themselves  in  two  groups  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  dais.  The  Cardinals 
then  began  to  dribble  in  and  seat  themselves 
within  the  screened  enclosure,  each  with  an 
attendant  servant,  who  afterwards  squatted 
on  the  step  in  front  of  his  master.  On 
Plate  9  Ferrari  shows  this  arrangement  of 
the  seat  and  step.  As  I  was  standing,  and 
could  move  about  freely — for  there  was  plenty 
of  room — in  the  space  opposite  and  corre- 
sponding to  that  occupied  by  the  Papal 
choir,  I  was  well  able  to  observe  everything. 
Instead  of  appearing  "in  purple  like  Kings," 
as  prescribed  by  Boniface  VIII.,  the  Car- 
dinals were  robed  in  all  sorts  of  reddish 
lints  from  magenta  to  scarlet,  and  these,  set 
off  by  the  tones  of  the  red  cotton  bandannas 
which  the  snuff-taking  gentlemen  freely  used 
— and  Italian  clerics  are  rare  snuff-takers — 
did  not  constitute  a  pleasing  colour  scheme. 
The  men  themselves,  with  the  exceptions, 
perhaps,  of  Cardinals  Howard  and  Buono- 
parte,  did  not  impress  themselves  upon  one  ; 
and  the  general  run  of  them  appeared  to  be 
poor  specimens  of  the  Italian  race. 

With  the  Cardinals  came  in  also  those 
about  to  receive  the  hat,  and  they  ranged 
themselves  standing  behind  the  screen  to  the 
left  of  the  dais,  and  by  the  side  of  the  Papal 
choir.  When  everyone  had  exchanged  their 
compliments  and  had  somewhat  settled  down, 
the  Pope  was  brought  in  through  the  northern- 
most door  in  the  west  wall,  which  leads  direct 
from  the  Sistine  Chapel.  He  was  borne 
aloft  on  the  sedia  gestatoria,  a  throne-like 
seat,  the  platform  of  which  has  on  each  side 
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long  poles  by  which   it   is   carried  on   the 

shoulders  of  porters  habited  in  scarlet 
liveries  with  cloaks  and  white  lace  neckties. 
On  each  side  marched  a  cameriere  segreto 
in  violet  and  scarlet,  with  white  fur  tipjjet, 
carrying  a  fiabello,  a  great  fan  of  white  ostrich 
feathers — none  too  clean  —  studded  with 
diamonds.  Although  the  spectacle  was,  no 
doubt,  very  splendid  in  its  way,  all  the 
costumes  except  the  Pope's  own  seemed 
shabby,  and,  with  the  figure  carried  along 
on  its  unsteady  seat,  could  not  fail  to  be 
reminiscent  of  Guy  Fawkes  Day.  The  Pope 
himself  wore  a  tall  mitre  of  cloth  of  gold, 
and  a  very  rich  cope  over  a  white  habit,  and 
his  feet  were  shod  in  scarlet  slippers. 

On  reaching  the  dais,  the  Pope,  on  his 
throne,  was  placed  beneath  the  canopy,  and, 
the  poles  being  withdrawn,  the  proceedings 
commenced  by  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
— whose  office  was  no  sinecure — stationing 
himself  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  throne, 
on  one  of  the  lower  steps  of  the  dais,  and 
two  high  dignitaries,  who  looked  much  like 
Cardinals  themselves,  taking  their  stand  at 
each  angle.  To  one  of  these  was  allocated 
a  duty  a  little  outside  the  general  routine,  and 
which  was  carried  out  quite  regardless  of  what 
else  was  going  on,  in  a  somewhat  disconcert- 
ing manner.  This  was  to  keep  His  Holiness 
in  clean  glasses,  to  do  which  he  watched  for 
any  appearance  of  blur  upon  them,  when  he 
immediately,  after  genuflecting,  removed 
them,  replaced  them  with  a  fresh  pair,  again 
genuflected,  and  retired  to  repolish  those 
taken  off  against  the  calls  for  further  changes, 
which  were  very  frequent. 

The  M.C.  first  summoned  five  officials, 
who  knelt  in  a  semicircle  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  while  the  centre  one  read  a  Latin 
speech  to  the  Pope,  to  which  he  shortly 
replied,  and  the  choir  sang  some  verses. 
The  new  Cardinals  were  then  brought  forward 
singly,  and  each  prostrated  himself  to  kiss  the 
cross  embroidered  on  the  Pope's  stocking, 
the  scarlet  slipper  being  removed  with  much 
genuflection  for  the  purpose,  and,  rising, 
kissed  the  Pope's  two  hands  and  his  two 
shoulders.  After  each  had  gone  through 
this  ceremony,  they  all  retired  again,  and 
were  clothed  in  the  proper  habits  of  a 
Cardinal,  with  only  the  scarlet  biretta ;  and 
then  went  the  round  ot  the  old  Cardinals, 


giving  and  receiving  from  each  a  fraternal 
kiss.  Again  an  address  was  made  to  the 
Pope,  after  which  each  of  the  new  Cardinals 
knelt  before  him,  when  the  historic  flat  red 
hat — a  "property  "  one  it  proved  to  be,  since 
one  had  to  serve  for  all — was  placed  on 
his  head  by  an  official,  to  which  was  adminis- 
tered a  Pontifical  pat ;  the  choir  sang,  and 
the  ceremony  was  over,  the  Pope  being 
carried  out  by  the  door  opposite  to  the  one 
by  which  he  had  entered. 


augusta   CretJerorum,  tbe 
^oticrn  Cret)e0  ( Crier)  ♦ 

By  R.  Coltman  Clephan,  F.S.A. 
( Concluded  from  p.  171.) 

The  "  Kaiserpalast." 

HE  area  covered  by  the  colossal 
structure  popularly  known  as  the 
"  Kaiserpalast,"  or  "  Palace  of  Con- 
stantine,"  is  very  extensive. 

After  Treves  had  changed  hands  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  war  of  the  Allies  with 
Napoleon,  the  German  Government  com- 
menced to  clear  away  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  so  many  ages  by  the  employment 
of  convict  labour,  and  excavation  has  been 
resumed  since  from  time  to  time. 

To  what  use  the  building  was  originally 
applied  is  uncertain,  for  we  have  little  or  no 
assistance  from  history,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  ruins  themselves  to  help  us  to  any 
very  definite  conclusion. 

The  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
once  great  building,  now  standing  high  above 
its  foundation,  has  been  preserved  in  its 
present  state  mainly  owing  to  its  having  been 
adapted  to  various  purposes,  both  civil  and 
military,  from  the  fall  of  the  Empire  of  the 
West  up  to  recent  times.  It  was  occupied  as 
a  palace  by  the  Frankish  Kings,  then  as  an 
archiepiscopal  residence  ;  afterwards  used  as 
a  church,  consecrated  a.d.  1,000;  and  it 
was  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  medi- 
aeval town  walls  as  a  fortified  entrance-gate, 
from  either  side  of  which  runs  a  portion  of 
the  wall,  about    700   yards   in   length.     In 
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tnore  recent  times  it  served  as  a  prison,  and 
was  converted  into  a  barrack  by  the  French. 
The  ruins  generally  have  served  as  a  con- 
venient quarry  for  the  building  of  an  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  and  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
mediaeval  town  itself. 

The  adaptations  of  the  "  palast  "  for  the 
various  purposes  mentioned  naturally  in- 
volved much  destruction  of  the  interior 
Roman  work  ;   besides  which    causes   there 


to  have  been  the  public  baths  of  Roman 
Treveris,  owing  to  the  frequent  presence  of 
hypocausts  and  heating  arrangements  on  a 
large  scale.  The  mistake  of  some  archae- 
ologists, from  the  seventeenth  century  on- 
wards, in  supposing  the  ruins  to  have  been 
baths,  was  perhaps  natural  enough  ;  for  hypo- 
causts in  public  buildings  other  than  baths 
were  not  very  common  in  ancient  Rome 
herself,    but    they    were,    of    course,   more 
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was  more  than' one  fire,  traces  of  which 
remain. 

Part  of  the  structure  has  disappeared 
altogether,  through  the  digging  of  the 
mediaeval  town  moat ;  and  a  part  of  it  was 
razed  to  the  ground  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  the  sake  of  the 
material. 

Up  to  the  comparatively  recent  determina- 
tion by  excavation  of  the  thermce  of  the 
Roman  city,  the  "  Kaiserpalast  "  was  thought 


generally  necessary  and  oftener  present  in 
those  of  the  Roman  colonies  much  farther 
north  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  resulted  in 
many  buildings  outside  Italy  having  been 
erroneously  classed  as  baths.  The  ruins  are 
now  thought  by  many  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
residential  palace  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
and  that  there  was  such  a  palace  in  the  city 
is  certain,  for  allusions  to  one  are  made  by 
Ausonius,  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  Eumenius, 
but  its  site  is  unknown. 
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This  block  is  thought  by  the  local  archi- 
tect and  some  others  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  another  large  structure  lying 
north-west  of  it ;  but  all  that  can  be  advanced 
in  support  of  this  view  is  the  finding  long 
ago  of  some  pieces  of  fluted  columns  and 
Corinthian  capitals,  together  with  masses  of 
masonry,  from  which  it  is  argued  that  there 
had  been  colonnades  connecting  the  "Kaiser- 
palast  "  with  another  building.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  verify  the  statement,  for  no  excavation 
is  possible  now. 

Fig.  1 1  gives  an  excellent  exterior  view  of 
the  ruin  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  it  fur- 
nishes a  typical  example  of  a  Roman  building 
of  the  fourth  century ;  while  in  Fig.  1 2  you 
have  a  ground-plan  of  the  structure,  con- 
taining some  conjectural  details.  It  is  an 
adaptation  from  some  plans  prepared  by 
Architekten  Schmidt  and  Baurat  Seyffarth. 

The  mason-work  is  of  dressed  hmestone 
blocks,  measuring  6  to  12  inches  in  length, 
by  6  to  8  inches  wide ;  and  at  intervals  of 
from  three  to  five  courses  of  stone  are  layers 
of  bricks,  15  inches  long,  and  if  to 
nearly  2  inches  thick,  each  layer  of  bricks 
having  one  of  mortar  between  of  an  equal 
thickness  to  the  bricks,  the  internal  space 
being  filled  in  with  concrete.  Bricks  are 
merely  used  superficially  in  the  great  arches 
and  vaults,  being,  in  fact,  only  a  skin-deep 
coating  over  a  solid  mass  of  concrete,  having 
no  lateral  thrust,  and  they  carry  only  an 
insignificant  portion  of  the  weight.  You 
have  thus  the  arch  without  its  principle. 
The  highest  elevation  is  nearly  100  feet, 
reaching  over  the  top  of  the  voussoir  of  one 
of  the  upper  windows.  The  learned  Jesuit 
Father  Alexander  Wiltheim,  writing  in  Lucili- 
burgensia  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  states  that  the  height  of  the  building 
was  then  114  feet,  and  thus  some  14  feet 
lower  than  the  extreme  elevation  now.  The 
length  of  the  building  excavated  is  about 
430  feet,  and  the  structure  terminates, 
towards  south-east,  in  a  greaj;  apse  or  bay  ; 
while  a  corresponding  apse  at  the  other  end 
faces  north-west,  beyond  which  were  the 
supposed  colonnades. 

Interior. 

The  various  halls,  the  ceilings  of  which 
were  all  vaulted,  are  figured  i  and  upwards 


on  the  ground-plan.  The  main  entrances 
into  the  building  would  seem  to  have  been 
on  the  north-east  and  south-west  fronts,  and 
great  flights  of  steps  probably  led  up  to  the 
vestibules  i  and  i,  and  from  thence  general 
access  to  the  building  was  attained.  The 
adjoining  chambers  2  and  2  were  probably 
guard-rooms.  A  continuous  thoroughfare, 
with  doors  between  many  of  the  rooms,  ran 
through  the  building  from  the  great  apse  4, 
to  the  corresponding  one  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  structure,  numbered  14  ;  and  galleries, 
about  7  feet  in  width,  ran  along  on  either 
side  of  the  building,  giving  access  to  rooms  2, 
10,  II,  and  5.  All  the  halls  and  larger  rooms 
were  warmed  by  hypocausts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  numbered  i  and  2  ;  but 
most  of  the  pilce  have  been  taken  away, 
though  enough  remain  to  show  the  arrange- 
ment. The  grand  hall  at  the  south-east  end 
embraces  the  rectangular  portion,  numbered  3, 
with  the  great  apse  4  ;  and  the  two  smaller 
apses — facing  north-east  and  south-west  re- 
spectively— numbered  5  ;  and  its  height  is 
about  90  feet.  Four  bases  of  pillars  show 
that  the  rectangular  portion  of  the  hall  had 
been  covered  with  intersecting  vaults  of  con- 
crete. The  great  apse  is  divided  from  the 
rest  of  the  hall  by  a  grand  arch,  8  feet 
thick,  with  a  span  of  about  60  feet.  The  hall 
and  apses  are  lighted  by  a  double  tier  of 
windows,  the  upper  row  being  arched  with 
three  concentric  ranges  of  voussoirs,  the 
lower  with  two.  Remains  of  window-glass 
have  been  found  among  the  debris.  All 
wall  and  other  decorations  have  disappeared, 
but  one  may  conclude  that  the  hall  had  been 
richly  embellished,  for  there  were  many  finds 
among  the  rubbish  of  pieces  of  Parian  marble, 
syenite,  and  porphyry.  The  heating  was 
supplied  from  eleven /r^/«A-«/«,  worked  from 
the  passages  below,  and  from  the  lighting 
courts  numbered  7,  19,  20,  and  21.  This 
grand  hall,  if  not  the  throne-room  of  a  palace, 
would  certainly  have  lent  itself  to  such  a 
purpose,  for  its  general  effect  must  have  been 
harmonious  and  impressive.  There  are 
indications  that  it,  and  also  the  grand  hall, 
figured  12,  rose  in  height  above  the  other 
rooms.  The  quadrangular  towers  6  and  6 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  great  apse  4,  and 
passages  from  them  lead  to  heating  chambers 
7  and  7,  20  and  20,  and  also  to  the  gallery 
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which    runs    round    the    apse.      They   are      ran    through   the   vaulting    of    the   heating 
nowhere   in   communication   with   the    first      chambers,  to  let  away  the  smoke.     Traces  of 
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FIG.    12.  —GROUND-PLAN    OF   THE    "  KAISERPALAS 1." 

Story,  and  were  obviously  for  the  use  of  the      vault-springers  in  the  walls  indicate  that  there 
slaves.     Both  round  and  square  baked  pipes      were  other  rooms  over  the  heating  chambers 
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7  and  7,  20  and  20,  which  would  be  reached 
by  the  spiral  staircases  in  the  towers ;  and 
they  were  probably  dwelling-rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  slaves  engaged  in  the  heating 
operations.  The  winding  -  stairs  of  each 
tower  consisted  of  seventy-six  unusually  high 
steps  of  brick.  The  tower  on  the  souih-west 
side  of  the  apse  is  nearly  perfect ;  its  height 
66  feet. 

Proceeding  from  the  great  apse  4,  in  a 
north-west  direction,  you  enter  the  small 
vaulted  hall  8,  which  has  apsidal  sides. 
Thence  into  the  rotunda  9,  which  is  nearly 
54  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  was  covered  with 
a  lofty  hemispherical  brick  dome  or  cupola. 
It  was  lighted  by  lunettes  from  above,  and 
had  openings  of  communication  with  halls 
10  and  10,  both  of  which  had  apses  and 
inner  bays.  These  halls  had  entrances  into 
rooms  II  and  ir.  From  the  rotunda  you 
proceed  into  the  second  grand  hall  12, 
through  its  south-east  bay  13,  opposite  to 
which  is  the  great  apse  14,  which  corresponds 
in  size  with  the  one  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  building,  numbered  4.  Hall  12  stands 
in  communication  with  several  rooms.  The 
vaulting  of  the  second  grand  hall  was  sup- 
ported on  pillars,  traces  of  which  remain. 
The  height  from  the  floor  was  probably 
about  90  feet,  the  same  as  that  of  the  cor- 
responding grand  hall  at  the  other  end  of 
the  building,  and,  like  it,  was  lighted  by  a 
double  tier  of  windows.  These  form  the 
principal  suite  of  halls  and  rooms,  and  the 
few  other  chambers  which  have  been  made  out 
can  be  followed  on  the  plan.  The  northwest 
grand  hall  has  only  been  excavated  in  parts. 

A  system  of  vaulted  passages,  similar  in 
character  to  those  in  the  //lenuce  of  the  city, 
run  through  and  partly  under  the  basement ; 
and  on  the  same  level  are  the  open  flagged 
courts,  for  giving  the  necessary  light,  beyond 
that  afforded  by  the  lunettes,  in  some  of  the 
rooms.  The  passages  were  used  by  the 
slaves  going  to  and  fro  in  attending  to  their 
duties,  and  they  probably  lived  in  rooms 
adjoining  ;  the  prcefurfiia  were  worked  from 
this   level.     The   main  passages  are  nearly 

8  feet  in  width,  and  they  are  entered  from 
the  portion  of  the  building  facing  north- 
west. A  quantity  of  leaden  spouting  for 
carrying  away  the  rainwater  lies  now  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  "  Porta  Nigra." 


Singularly  few  objects  of  any  importance 
have  been  found  among  the  debris,  and 
these  fragments  are  of  little  assistance  in  the 
determination  of  the  approximate  date  of 
the  structure,  though  they  all  tend  in  the 
direction  of  a  time  in  no  wise  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  and  the 
style  of  architecture,  together  with  the  build- 
ing materials  employed  and  their  disposition, 
all  point  to  a  date  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  fragments  of  columns  found  are  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  some  of  the  pieces 
of  sandstone  pillars  exhibit  very  inferior 
workmanship.  The  column  shafts  within 
the  building  would  seem  to  have  been  plain, 
while  those  found  where  the  colonnades  were 
supposed  to  have  been  were  fluted,  and  some 
of  the  pieces  bear  traces  of  stucco. 

The  rooms  of  the  "  Kaiserpalast "  were 
obviously  designed  for  halls  of  state  and 
ceremony;  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  provision  for  dwelling-rooms, 
beyond  that  for  the  slave  establishment  in 
the  basement,  and  perhaps  some  rooms  above 
the  heating  chambers  near  the  towers ;  and 
this  seems  to  offer  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
hypothesis  that  the  building,  as  shown  on 
the  ground-plan,  was  an  imperial  palace. 
As  an  independent  building,  that  already 
excavated,  it  would  appear  to  lend  itself 
more  to  the  purposes  of  a  house  of  assembly, 
or  to  the  buildings  and  ofiices  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  important 
praefecture  of  which  Augusta  Treverorum 
was  the  seat. 

The  Amphitheatre. 

Amphitheatres  are  more  numerous  through- 
out the  Roman  world  than  any  other  class  of 
public  buildings.  Vitruvius  does  not  mention 
them  in  his  treatise ;  but  his  help  is  not  so 
necessary  here,  for  several  of  these  buildings 
are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  some 
almost  structurally  complete,  so  that  most  of 
their  general  details  have  been  well  deter- 
mined. There  is  great  similarity  among 
them  all,  the  differences  lying  mainly  in 
size.  These  structures  take  the  form  of  an 
ellipse,  and  consist  of  an  arena,  surrounded 
by  a  wall ;  and  a  cavea,  with  ranges  of  seats, 
rising  upwards  and  outwards,  for  the  spec- 
tators. The  exterior  elevation  consists  of 
two   or  three   stories   of   arcades,    with   an 
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attic  story,  from  which  the  velarhiin,  or 
awning,  was  worked.  A  complex  system  of 
rooms,  arches,  and  passages,  occupy  the  area 
behind  and  below  the  level  of  the  arena, 
afifording  accommodation  for  the  slaves 
serving  the  building  and  the  combatants, 
and  here  also  were  the  dens  for  the  wild 
beasts. 

The  amphitheatre  at  Treves  stands  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  mediaeval  town,  and 


consists  of  two  concentric  ellipses,  the  outer 
being  the  site  of  the  building  which  afforded 
accommodation  for  the  spectators  to  view 
the  games;  the  inner  is  the  arena.  The 
only  important  remains  consist  of  the  arena 
wall,  5  feet  thick,  found  to  be  7  feet  in 
height  in  the  excavation  made  in  1816  ;  and 
large  masses  of  masonry  at  the  entrances  and 
passages  leading  into  the  building,  with 
portions  of  the  basement  and  rooms  below 
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FIG.    13. — THE  AMPHITHEATRE,    TKl  VES. 


it  is  built  partly  in  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the 
eastern  part  resting  on  a  site  cut  into  the 
hillside,  whilst  the  western  portion  stands  on 
the  rubbish  excavated  and  spread  out  beyond. 
The  confinement  of  the  material  constituting 
the  platform  was  secured,  and  any  creepage 
prevented,  by  a  retaining  wall  5^  feet  in 
thickness.  Fig.  13  affords  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  ruin  as  it  now  stands  ;  and  Fig.  14 
gives  a  ground-plan  of  the  structure,  which 


it.  That  so  much  of  the  structure  has  dis- 
appeared is  greatly  due  to  the  entire  ruin 
having  been  given  up  to  the  monks  of 
Hemmerode,  as  a  quarry  for  the  erection 
of  their  new  monastery ;  and  the  manuscript 
of  the  deed  of  gift  is  preserved  in  one  of  the 
town  libraries  at  Treves.  There  were,  how- 
ever, considerable  remains  still  standing  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  enough  is  present  now  to  give  a  general 
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idea  of  the  arrangements  of  the  structure, 
which  do  not  appear  to  differ  materially  in 
principle  from  those  of  the  amphitheatres  at 
Rome  and  other  places ;  but  as  to  size  and 
total  area  the  Colosseum,  opened  for  use  in 
A.D.  80,  is  estimated  to  have  been  capable  of 
holding  some  87,000  spectators,  while  that 
at  Treves  would  seem  to  have  been  adapted 
to  not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number. 
The   two   principal   gateways,  marked  A 


them,  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  various 
levels.  In  vomitarium  2,  the  barrel-vaulting, 
built  of  sandstone  blocks,  some  very  large, 
is  still  partially  to  be  seen  ;  the  blocks  are 
laid  without  mortar,  though  clamped  together 
with  iron  bands,  and  the  architrave  of  an 
entrance  door  is  still  in  situ.  Besides  these 
gateways  and  vomiiaria,  there  are  two 
others  (C),  with  single  passages,  affording 
ingress  into  the  cavea  from    the  city  side. 
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FIG.     14. — GROUND-PLAN   OF   THE   AMPIIITHKATRE. 


on  the  ground-plan,  face  nearly  north  and 
south  ;  and  considerable  remains  of  eight 
buttresses  {B)  stand,  four  Ion  each  side, 
against  the  northern  and  southern  vomiiaria. 
The  gateways  are  in  three  divisions  :  the 
central  ones,  which  are  the  widest,  lead 
directly  into  the  arena ;  while  those  at  the 
sides  afford  ingress  and  egress  along  the 
vomitaria  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  to  and  from  the 
rows  of  seats,  which  rose  tier  upon  tier  above 


perhaps,  as  in  the  Colosseum,  reserved  for 
the  Emperor  and  his  Court ;  and  there  are 
remains  of  a  buttress  on  the  side  of  each, 
similar  in  character  and  in  a  like  position  to 
those  standing  against  the  other  entrances. 
All  the  passages  are  open  overhead  as  far  as 
the  second  buttress  at  the  principal  entrances, 
and  in  the  case  of  those  on  the  city  side  to 
its  single  buttress ;  from  whence  towards  the 
arena  the  superstructure,  supported  by  vaults 
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of  concrete  and  piers  of  stone,  rises  and 
covers  them  in.  In  one  of  the  entrances 
remains  of  large  strips  of  wall  decoration  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

The  six  rooms  next  the  arena,  as  shown  on 
the  ground-plan,  two  each  to  the  north  and 
south,  one  to  the  east,  and  another  to  the 
west,  show  traces  of  vaulting ;  and  there  are 
many  other  rooms  under  the  tiers  of  seats. 
Almost  the  entire  walls  to  be  seen  are  faced 
with  limestone  blocks,  dressed  on  the  outer 
side  only,  and  the  core  is  of  concrete ;  the 
stones  run  rather  small,  and  are  laid  with  great 
regularity.  An  aqueduct,  3  feet  wide  and 
4  feet  deep,  cut  in  the  stone,  runs  round  the 
arena,  for  the  disposal  of  the  rainwater 
falling  over  the  entire  building  ;  and  there 
is  a  reservoir  communicating  with  it,  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena,  for  flooding  purposes. 
This  canal  empties  down  shaft  7  into  a  sub- 
terranean conduit,  the  course  of  which  has 
been  definitely  determined.  Of  the  four 
buttresses,  marked  B,  those  at  the  entrances 
were  carried  up  as  towers ;  and  the  reason 
for  this  can  only  be  inferred  in  the  idea  of 
lending  an  imposing  appearance  to  the 
portals.  The  transverse  axis  of  the  inner 
ellipse  is  about  230  feet,  that  of  its  con- 
jugate 160  feet  or  thereabouts;  and  these 
dimensions  are  not  very  far  short  of  those  of 
the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  which  are  281  feet 
and  177  feet  respectively;  but  the  outer  axis 
of  that  building  is,  of  course,  much  larger 
than  that  of  Treves. 

The  floor  of  the  arena  was  paved  with 
slate,  and  around  it  is  the  wall  already  men- 
tioned, on  which  stood  the  fence  of  metal 
railings,  rising  high  enough  to  frustrate 
attempts  likely  to  be  made  by  any  of  the 
savage  beasts  to  spring  over  among  the  spec- 
tators. Immediately  behind,  and  a  little 
below  the  arena  wall,  is  a  row  of  recesses, 
being  dens  in  which  the  wild  animals  were 
confined,  and  from  which  they  entered  the 
arena  ;  and  one  of  the  entrances  in  this  line 
probably  led  into  the  spoliarium,  or  dead- 
house.  A  corridor  runs  in  the  rear  of  these 
dens ;  and  from  it  the  vaults  radiate,  those 
which  support  the  first  tier  of  seats  running 
down  from  the  high  containing  walls ;  and  in 
one  of  these  vaults  were  steps  leading  on  to 
the  podium,  or  row  of  seats  of  honour. 
Benches  of  grey  sandstone  rose  up  on  all 
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sides  of  the  cavea ;  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  what  is  left  of  the  first  story,  where 
each  tier  of  seats  has  entrances  from  the 
corrider  running  right  round  the  building, 
and  from  the  remains  of  staircases,  that  the 
upper  stories  were  arranged  in  a  like  manner. 
On  the  lowest  line,  at  one  of  the  extremities 
of  the  shorter  diameter,  the  throne  was 
placed  ;  and  here,  in  Roman  Treveris,  sat 
the  Emperor,  and  on  either  side  of  him 
the  members  of  his  suite,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  prominent  administrators  of  the 
great  pr-cefecture  of  which  Augusta  Trever- 
orum  was  the  seat ;  while  the  benches  for 
the  more  general  spectators,  each  class 
according  to  its  rank,  rose  tier  above  tier 
to  the  attic  story. 

Some  of  the  sandstone  benches  were  found 
during  the  excavation  of  18 16;  and  they  are 
stated  to  resemble  closely  in  form  those  of 
the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  and  the  example 
still  standing  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Nimes. 
Fig.  15  gives  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
Nimes  structure,  the  area  of  which  is  440 
feet  by  336  feet,  with  an  elevation  of  69  feet, 
divided  into  two  stories,  and  an  attic  story 
which  supported  the  velarium.  The  two 
lower  stories  are  pierced  with  a  series  of 
arches,  equal  in  size,  forming  as  it  were 
continuous  arcades  round  the  building.  The 
great  amphitheatres  had  usually  three  stories 
besides  the  attic.  The  inner  ellipse  of  the 
Nimes  building  measures  227  feet  by  127 
feet,  and  is  thus  smaller  than  that  of  the 
amphitheatre  at  Treves. 

Combats  between  wild  animals,  Eumenius 
tells  us,  constantly  took  place  in  the  Treves 
amphitheatre  in  the  time  of  Constantine ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  early  in  the  reign  of 
this  Emperor  many  prisoners  were  offered 
up  to  the  hunger  and  ferocity  of  wild  beasts, 
or  pitted  against  one  another  in  the  arena. 

The  present  condition  of  the  ruins  above- 
ground  is  far  from  lending  itself  to  any  com- 
plete determination  of  the  details  of  the 
structure,  but  further  excavation  is  now 
going  on.  The  annual  Government  grant 
for  the  purpose  is  but  600  marks,  equal  to 
about  ^30  in  our  currency,  too  small  a  sum 
for  any  rapid  progress. 

Very  little  in  the  way  of  inscriptions  or 
sculptures  of  any  kind  have  been  found,  but 
a  votive   cippus,  dedicated   to   Jupiter   and 
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Juno  by  a  centurion  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  to 
the  health  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  was  re- 
covered from  among  the  ruins  in  1780,  so 
the  building  was  probably  standing  early  in 
the  second  century. 

The  foregoing  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
list  of  Roman  remains  at  Treves.  The 
Roman  bridge  over  the  Moselle  was  only 
partially  blown  up  by  the  French  in   1689. 


for  centuries,  but  was  renovated  for  Christian 
worship  and  added  to  in  the  Romanesque 
style  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  sub- 
sequent additions  were  made  at  a  later  period. 
A  huge  monolithic  column  of  grey  granite, 
still  over  13  feet  long,  lies  before  the  door  of 
the  church,  and  there  are  others  standing  in 
the  court  behind,  which  is  surrounded  by 
thirteenth-century  cloisters.  The  basilica  is 
built  of  dressed  stone  blocks,  with  hnes  of 
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The  piers  are  built  of  blocks  of  basalt, 
6  to  8  feet  long  by  about  3  feet  in  breadth, 
set  without  mortar,  but  they^re  pivoted  and 
clamped  together  with  bands  of  bronze. 
Part  of  the  structure  is  said  to  date  back  as 
far  as  28  b.c. 

The  basilica,  now  incorporated  in  the 
Dom  (cathedral  church),  was  probably 
built  by  Valentinian,  364-375,  and  was 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  Christian 
church  in  the  year  418.     It  stood  as  a  ruin 


bricks  of  one  and  two  courses,  at  irregular 
intervals — very  different  to  the  basilica  built 
entirely  of  brick,  which  has  been  already 
described. 

The  remarkable  sepulchral  monument  of 
Igel  stands  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city. 
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Cfte  3ntiQuarp'0  Botz-lBooh, 

A  GOTHIC  SUNDIAL  AND  ANCIENT 

DOORWAY  AT  ROUELLES  AND 

INGOUVILLE,  UPPER 

NORMANDY. 

By  Ch.  Roessler  de  Graville. 

At  Rouelles,  between    Havre    and    Monti- 
villiers,  a  very  pretty  stone  dial  (Fig.  i)  faces 


of  circle  with  the  hours  inscribed.  This 
present  pen-and-ink  sketch  I  made  on 
June  19  last  year,  at  two  o'clock,  as  it  is 
marked  by  the  shade  line. 

Crossing  the  woods  between  Rouelles  and 
Ingouville,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the 
large  town,  I  also  sketched  an  ancient  door- 
way (Fig.  2),  now  half  hidden  by  a  hideous 
brickwork  addition.  The  style  is  the  very 
latest  fla7nboyant.  Allegorical  emblems  re- 
mind  us   that   the  founder  of  this  chapel. 


the  sunlight  on  the  transept  wall  of  the 
church.  The  style  is  the  XoczS.  flamboyant, 
the  same  as  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful 
doorway  of  Harfleur  Church,  only  two 
miles  distant,  the  date  about  1470. 

Exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  equinoctial 
days,  the  light  passes  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and,  guided  by  the  two  side  stone 
prominent  sculptures,  moves  on  the  segment 


dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  belonged  to  the 
Royal  Order,  and  was  also  the  Great  Admiral 
of  the  province.  His  name  is  well  known  in 
history  ;  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  early 
Malets.  By  some  mistake  he  has  been  often 
related  with  the  William  Malet  who  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  fufilment  of  Magna 
Charta.  But  he  seems  more  likely  to  belong 
to  the  local  branch  that  can  be  traced  up  to 
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the   other   William    Malet,    who   had   small  The  rustic  architecture  of  white  stone  and 

possessions  at  Wylie  and  Linleigh  as  it  is      black  silex  seems  a  peculiar  feature  of  many 
stated  in  the  manuscript  records  at  Rouen,      old   buildings   in    the   neighbourhood,    and 


and  in  the  island  of  Jersey.     So  much  we  appears  more  or  less  connected  with  the  in- 

can  make  out  of  the  Red  Exchequer  book  fluence   of    the    Abbey  of    Montivilliers,   a 

under  Henry  II.,  and  the  Rolls  of  King  John  monastery    of    ladies     founded    under    the 

and  of  his  son.  Luxeuil  and  Columban  schools,  where  illumi- 
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nated  manuscripts  displayed  strong  opposi- 
tions of  colours. 

Some  of  these  flint  stones  are  fitted  in  to 
represent  in  the  shield  the  three  fermalets  of 
the  Norman  family.  The  whole  composition 
presents  to  us  a  very  delicate  specimen  of 
the  late  Norman-Gothic  architecture. 


at  tbe  %m  of  tbe  HDtol. 


Last  month  I  mentioned  a 
remark  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Records  Commis- 
sion, which  was  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  about  a,  num- 
ber of  documents  referring  to 
property  of  the  See  of  Win- 
chester having  been  found  in 
the  possession  of  a  bookseller 
at  Taunton.  A  correspon- 
dence between  Mr.  H.  Byard  Sheppard, 
Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Taunton  and  Taun- 
ton Deane  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Public 
Records  Commission,  has  been  published  in 
the  Somerset  county  papers  of  April  17,  from 
which  it  appears  that  "any  colloquial  re- 
mark" made  by  the  Chairman  "with  regard 
to  reports  of  ancient  documents  being  in  the 
hands  of  local  booksellers  formed  no  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  and,  in 
any  event,  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
Manor  of  Taunton  and  Taunton  Deane." 

t^*  t^^  ^r^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Record 
Society  was  held  at  Guildford  on  April  17, 
Lord  Farrer  presiding.  The  Annual  Report 
recorded  a  membership  of  156.  The  issue 
of  the  first  volume  ("  Surrey  Musters,  part  i., 
from  the  Loseley  Manuscripts,"),  in  the 
summer  of  1914,  gave  to  the  volume  a 
special  significance  in  view  of  the  local  work 
then  being  done  by  many  members  and 
others  in  connection  with  the  war.  The 
volume  now  due  ("  Chertsey  Cartulary  "), 
though  its  completion  had  been  delayed, 
was  passing  through  the  press,  and  a  further 
instalment  of  the  Winchester  Registers  would 
be  issued  at  the  same  time.  With  regard  to 
other  publications,  the  issue  of  the  volume 


of  Carshalton  Court  Rolls  had  been  post- 
poned. Other  records  of  particular  local 
interest  which  the  Council  had  in  contem- 
plation as  subjects  for  extra  parts  included 
the  "  Records  of  the  Ancient  Borough  and 
Town  of  Farnham,"  and  the  "Lambeth 
Churchwardens'  Accounts."  For  publica- 
tion in  the  Society's  regular  series  the 
Council  had  ready  for  editing  the  manu- 
script for  several  volumes  of  "Wills  in  the 
Archdeaconry  Court  of  Surrey,"  another 
volume  of  "  Musters,"  and  a  volume  con- 
taining a  complete  survey  of  Exchequer 
Records  for  Surrey  during  a  selected  period 
in  the  thirteenth  century ;  while  the  whole  of 
the  preliminary  indexing  of  the  "  Chertsey 
Cartulary "  was  also  complete.  The  next 
volume  to  be  issued  would  be  "  Wills  Proved 
in  the  Archdeaconry  Court  of  Surrey,"  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1595. 

ft5*  c^*  t^* 

The  Pope  (says  a  Renter  Rome  telegram  of 
May  2)  has  ordered  that  duplicates  of  publi- 
cations arriving  at  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
also  a  copy  of  everything  printed  there,  be 
sent  to  the  University  of  Louvain  to  assist  in 
reconstructing  that  library.  His  Holiness 
has  also  promised  further  assistance. 

t^*  *^*  «^^ 

Mr.  Humphrey  Milford  is  about  to  publish 
for  the  Harvard  University  Press,  in  the 
series  of  Harvard  Translations,  The  Life  of 
Saint  Severifius,  by  Eugippius,  translated 
into  English  for  the  first  time  by  George 
W.  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
translation,  which  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
introduction  and  notes,  is  from  the  recension 
of  the  text  by  Mommsen. 

t^*  t^*  «^* 

The  Ptolemaic  decree  granting  the  right  of 
asylum  to  a  temple  of  Isis  at  Theadelphia, 
in  the  Fayoum,  discovered  by  Dr.  Breccia 
when  excavating  there  early  last  year,  has 
been  published  by  him  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Alexandria.  The 
text,  of  fifty-four  lines,  said  the  Atlienceum, 
April  24,  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  is  of 
great  interest  because  it  bestows  a  new  title 
upon  the  goddess,  that  of  Eseremphis.  The 
date  of  the  decree  is  69  b.c,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  XHL  The  text  is  in  the  form  of  a 
petition   from   a   certain    Philippus,  son   of 
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Timocrates,  to  the  Epistates  of  Theadelphia, 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  sovereigns  Ptolemy, 
Neos  Dionysus,  and  Cleopatra-Tryphena, 
requesting  them  to  ordain  that  their  cousin 
ApoUonius,  Strategus  of  the  Nome,  should 
grant  the  right  of  sanctuary  to  the  temples 
of  Isis  and  Hercules. 

This  inscription  will  enable  much  of  the 
mutilated  similar  decree  edited  by  Drs. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt  in  their  work  entitled 
Fayoum  Towns  to  be  restored.  It  is  the 
fifth  record  of  this  character  found  in  Egypt, 
and  the  formulae  for  such  documents  will 
henceforth  be  familiar  to  scholars. 

^^  c^"  9^^ 

Yorkshire  antiquaries — and  others  outside 
the  bounds  of  that  county — will  have  noticed 
with  regret  the  death  on  May  2  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Horsfall  Turner,  who  published 
many  records  in  one  form  or  another. 
Besides  printing  the  diaries  of  Oliver 
Heywood,  the  curiously  interesting  John 
Bunyan  of  the  West  Riding,  Mr.  Turner 
did  a  great  deal  for  the  illustration  of  other 
phases  of  seventeenth-century  Nonconformist 
history,  and  he  also  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  histories  and  pedigrees  of  many 
Yorkshire  families.  He  wrote  probably  the 
first  book  on  the  history  of  Haworth,  and 
succeeded  in  anticipating  by  a  few  weeks 
Mr.  Harry  Speight  in  the  publication  of  a 
history  of  Bingley. 

f^^  J^  t^^ 

From  the  new  number  of  The  Bodleian 
Quarterly  Record,  dated  April  26, 1  learn  with 
interest  that  no  fewer  than  nineteen  members 
of  the  staff  are  now  on  military  service,  while 
several  of  those  left  are  assiduously  drilling  for 
home  defence.  The  following  paragraph  from 
the  Record  will  interest  amateurs  of  bookbind- 
ing :  "  A  fine  copy  of  C.  Plinii  Secundi  Histo- 
rice  viundilibti xxxvii.  (Basil.,  Froben,  1545, 
large  folio),  recently  presented  by  the  Rev. 
C.  B.  Mount,  M.A.  (ex-Fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege, and  one  of  the  electors  of  Dr.  Sewell  to 
the  Wardenship  as  long  ago  as  i860),  is  con- 
tained in  a  binding  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  The  boards  are  ot  wood,  covered 
with  pig-skin,  and  decorated  with  borders  of 
roll-produced  ornaments.  The  outer  border 
on  each  side  has  a  strawberry-leaf  design,  the 
second  a  Renaissance  design  with  large  medal- 
lion heads  of  Caesar,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Cicero, 


and  the  innermost  a  similar  design  with  small 
heads  of  Erasmus,  Hus,  Luther,  and  Me- 
lanchthon.  The  medallion  head  of  Ovid 
bears  the  date  1544,  which  is  the  year  in 
which  the  tool  was  made.  On  the  front 
cover,  running  round  a  small  central  panel 
is  the  inscription  iacobvs  sever  rip  anno 
I  VEILED  1550.  The  back  cover  bears  the 
initials  '  T.S.,'  which  are  probably  those  of 
the  first  owner.  On  the  title-page  is  written 
the  following  : 

Possessor  est  meus  lacobus  Cimbricus 
Quem  ciuitas  Ripis  progenuit  Danica. 

'  Vite  bergae  hie  liber  ligatus  anno  1550  die 
10  Augusti  2  Talrois  et  2  gr.  emptus.' 
Jacobus  Cimbricus  is  evidently  the  same  as 
Jacobus  Sever.  '  Ripis '  is  a  town  in  Den- 
mark, now  called  Ribe.  It  appears  that  the 
book  was  on  sale  at  Wittenberg  in  1550,  and 
that  Jacobus  Sever  had  his  name  and  the 
inscription  impressed  on  the  binding ;  some 
original  ornaments  may  have  been  erased 
from  the  front  cover.  The  binding  is  in  good 
condition,  but  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  edges  were  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  strips  of  dark-green  morocco 
tooled  in  gold." 

At  the  sale  of  the  Sydney  Collection  by 
Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley,  the 
Library  will  be  disposed  of  on  June  14  to  17. 
Besides  the  books  the  Library  contains  many 
manuscripts,  including  important  holograph 
letters  of  King  George  III.  and  his  Cabinet 
on  American  affairs.  The  collection  is  also 
rich  in  tracts  on  America.  Among  the  books 
to  be  sold  I  note  the  first  edition  of  the  ; 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  1493,  twenty  volumes 
of  Civil  War  tracts,  and  many  volumes  ot 
eighteenth-century  tracts  on  politics,  trade, 
etc.  Topography  and  genealogy  are  well 
represented. 

ft^^  t^*  t^r^ 

The  first  Report  and  Inventory,  applicable 
to  the  County  of  Berwick,  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Ancient  and  Historical 
Monuments  in  Scotland,  appeared  in  a  tem- 
porary form,  quite  unworthy  of  the  subject, 
and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  handsome 
and  richly  illustrated  volumes  that  recorded 
the  corresponding  work  in  the  English 
counties.      This    reproach    has    been   fully 
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rectified  by  the  appearance  of  a  Revised 
Issue,  forming  the  Sixth  Report  of  an  in- 
valuable series,  published  at  7s.  6d.  by 
Messrs.  Neill  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  under 
the  authority  of  His  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office.  The  new  Report  for  the  Cou?tty 
of  Berwick  contains  176  pages,  and  the 
ground  plans  and  other  illustrations,  some  of 
which  are  full-page  plates,  number  over  150. 
Among  the  monuments  that  receive  special 
attention  and  illustration  are  Coldingham 
Priory,  Dryburgh  Abbey,  and  the  "  Broch  " 
of  Edinshall ;  while  Thirlestane  Castle,  Cow- 
denknowes,  Nisbet  House,  and  other  ancient 
mansions  in  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale,  have 
due  place  and  notice.  Apart  from  the 
sketches  and  detailed  notices  of  the  forts 
and  ecclesiastical  sites  in  the  county  furnished 
in  the  Inventory,  there  are  special  lists  of 
two  classes  of  monuments  with  which  the 
county  is  richly  endowed.  The  volume  is 
also  provided  with  a  bibliography,  a  glossary, 
and  a  map  indicating  the  position  of  the 
monuments  and  structures  included  in  the 
Report. 

t^^  f^^  €^* 

Some  interesting  sales  have  lately  taken  place 
at  Messrs.  Hodgson's  rooms  in  Chancery 
Lane.  On  May  6  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  poet  Gray's  lately  discovered  diary  of 
botanical  and  meteorological  notes  from 
March  i  to  September  30  of  1754  fetched 
;^33 — 3.  not  excessive  price — and  Cauvet's 
Recueil d' Ornemetis,  Paris,  1777,  with  seventy- 
four  plates  in  black  and  red  of  decorations 
for  public  buildings  went  to  Mr.  Quaritch 
for  p^6o.  On  the  same  day  a  copy  of 
Eliot's  Indian  Testament,  166 1,  with  seven 
missing  leaves  replaced  in  facsimile,  realized 

t^*  ^^  t^^ 

I  hear  with  regret  that  many  valuable  books 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  April  21  in  the 
library  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. The  flames  were  discovered  by  the 
warden  in  the  museum  library  in  the  Old 
Castle,  the  city's  historic  relic,  where  the 
antiquaries  have  their  headquarters. 

t^"  <^^  9£r^ 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hyett  and  Mr.  Roland  Austin  are 
publishing  by  subscription  a  Biographical 
Supplement  to  The  Bibliographer  s  Manual 
of  Gloucestershire  Literature.     The  Supple- 


ment, which  will  include  Bristol,  and  has 
been  compiled  with  a  view  to  being  used  as 
an  independent  work,  will  be  issued  in  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  will  be  ready  in 
October  next.  References  to  a  large  number 
of  biographical  and  critical  articles  (English 
and  American)  will  be  included,  and  there 
will  be  a  limited  issue  on  large  paper  with 
portraits.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Austin  at  the  Public  Library,  Gloucester. 

BiBLIOTHECARY. 


antiquarian  il^etos. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.'] 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
The  new  part  (vol.  xiv.,  part  i.)  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Essex  Archoeological  Society  contains  matters 
of  varied  interest.  It  opens  with  a  continuation  of 
"The  Token  Coinage  of  Essex  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,"  by  Mr.  William  Gilbert,  whose  annotations 
contain  much  local  detail.  "An  Early  Georgian 
Inventory,"  communicated,  with  notes,  by  Mr. 
George  Rickword,  illustrates  the  domestic  life  of  a 
large  country  mansion  neatly  two  centurits  ago. 
Mr.  Bennett  Bamford  continues  his  extracts  from 
"  Bequests  relating  to  Essex,"  taken,  with  additional 
notes,  from  the  Calendar  of  Wills  proved  and  en- 
rolled in  the  Court  of  Husting,  London.  The  next 
paper  will  to  many  readers  be  the  most  important  in 
the  part.  It  is  a  full  report  by  Messrs.  Miller  Christy 
and  F.  W.  Reader  on  "The  Excavation  of  the  Site 
of  a  Mediaeval  Pottery  at  Mill  Green,  Ingatestone," 
which  was  undertaken  by  the  Morant  Club.  The 
work  was  very  thoroughly  done,  and  large  quantities 
of  fragments  were  examined.  The  paper  is  well 
illustrated.  The  last  item  is  an  account  of  Layer 
Marney  Church  by  the  veteran  Mr.  Frederic 
Chancellor. 

^C  ^  ^ 

Among  the  contents  of  vol.  viii.,  part  ii.,  of  Old 
Lore  Miscellany  (Viking  Society)  are  continuations  of 
Dr.  E.  Charlton's  Journal  of  his  "Visit  to  Shetland 
in  1832,"  and  "Glimpses  of  Shetland  Life,"  by  Mr. 
R.  Stuart  Bruce.  In  "The  Kirk  o  Kirkgoe  and  the 
Picky  Dykes  of  Birsa,  Orkney,"  Mr.  John  Spence 
seeks  to  show  the  antiquity  of  these  remain.*,  sacred 
and  secular.  A  valuable  paper  on  "The  Mediaeval 
Church  in  Caithness  and  Sutherland  (i  136-1445)"  is 
anonymous.  A  variety  of  short  notes  complete  the 
part. 

^  ^  ^  _ 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Geologists*  Association,  vol. 
XX vi.,  part  ii.,  records  the  Association's  activities 
from    February,   1914,   to   March,    1915.      From  an 
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archaeologist's  point  of  view,  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  publicdtion  is  the  report  of  an  inspection  of 
the  remains  of  the  City  Wall  of  old  London  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis  W.  Reader.  As  several 
good  examples  of  the  Roman  masonry  have  been 
opened  up  and  preserved  during  the  last  few  years, 
it  was  thought  that  an  inspection  of  them  by  the 
Geologists'  Association  would  be  of  interest,  and 
might  be  of  value  either  in  confirming  prevailing 
opinions,  or  by  throwing  fresh  light  on  the  question 
of  the  material  and  its  origin.  As  a  result  of  the 
inspection,  the  general  opinion  of  the  Association 
seemed  to  favour  the  view  that  all  the  material  had 
come  from  Kent.  The  report  is  a  capital  summary 
of  the  knowledge  gained  by  excavation  of  the  remains 
of  the  old  City  Wall.  Some  reference  to  the  ex- 
haustive articles  on  the  subject  in  recent  volumes  of 
Archccologia  would  have  directed  the  student  and  also 
emphasized  Mr.  Reader's  profound  knowledge  of  the 
archaeology  of  the  wall. 

The  geological  excursions  are  well  written,  and 
show  what  very  useful  work  the  Association  under- 
takes. Plates  12  and  13  are  exceptionally  fine 
examples  of  Scottish  mountain  scenery,  and  offer  a 
strong  incentive  to  study  the  interesting  article  which 
they  illustrate. 

The  Council  notifies  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  organize  as  full  a  series  of  excursions  as  in  previous 
years.  But  the  abnormal  circumstances  may  make 
necessary  some  curtailment  of  the  usual  programme. 

^  ^  ^>C 

From  Ireland  come  publications  of  three  Societies. 
First  is  \.he  Journal,  vol.  xlv.,  part  i.,  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland.  Besides  an  appre- 
ciative memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Mills,  I.S.O., 
the  part  contains  the  opening  of  the  last  part  of  Mr. 
T.J.  Westropp's  valuable  investigation  of  the  "  Pre- 
historic Remains  (Forts  and  Dolmens)  in  Burren  and 
its  South- Western  Border,  Co.  Clare" — a  work  of 
more  than  twenty-three  years ;  a  description,  with 
plates,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  R.  Armstrong,  of  the  fine  pro- 
cessional cross,  pricket-candlestick,  and  small  bronze 
hand-bell,  which  were  all  found  together  in  1899  in 
Co.  Meaih,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  ;  "  Some  Ancient  Deeds  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Werburgh,  Dublin,  1243-1676,"  by  Dr.  H.F. 
Berry  ;  and  an  exhaustive  article  on  "  Sir  Nicholas 
Bagenal,  Knight-Marshal,"  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Bagenal. 
In  the  new  part,  January-March,  1915,  of  \\ie  Journal 
of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society,  we 
note  the  continuation  of  the  illustrated  account  of 
"The  Old  Castles  around  Cork  Harbour";  a  lively 
account  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Knight  of  the  career  of  Patrick 
Ronayne  Cleburne,  of  Tipperary,  General  in  the 
Confederate  Army  ;  a  contemporary  account  of 
Mallow  and  the  surrounding  district  in  1775  I  '^o"" 
tinuations  of  "The  Pipe  Roll  of  Cloyne  "  and  "  Some 
West  Cork  Place-Names  " — the  latter  by  Mr.  James 
M.  Burke — and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Dr. 
W.  A.  Copinger,  with  a  good  portrait.  Nos.  iii. 
and  iv.,  vol.  viii.,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Gal  way 
Archaeological  Society  are  comprised  in  a  single  part. 
Well  printed  and  well  illustrated,  the  issue  does  much 
credit  to  the  activities  of  the  western  society.  Miss 
M.  L.  Athy's  "Notes  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Letters  relating  to  the  Barony   of  Dunkellin,  Co. 


Galway, "  contain  much  valuable  archaeological  mate- 
rial. Mr.  11.  T.  Knox  describes  "  Three  more  Mayo 
Earthworks."  Other  important  papers  are  "Some 
Seal  Matrices  connected  with  the  Province  of  Tuam," 
finely  illustrated,  and  "The  Shields  in  the  Seven- 
teenth-Century Map  of  Galway,  prepared  for  Sub- 
mission to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,"  both  by  Mr.  E.  C.  R. 
Armstrong;  and  "Note  on  the  Origin  of  Rosaries," 
by  Miss  M.  Redington,  with  supplement  on  "  Single- 
Decade  Rosaries,"  by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Bigger.  We 
congratulate  the  Galway  Society  on  the  high  standard 
attained  in  \\.%  Journal. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — April  15. — Sir  Arthur 
Evans,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Canon  Fowler  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Thirteenth- 
Century  Stained  Glass  in  Lanchester  Church,  Dur- 
ham," Three  panels  of  this  glass  are  all  that  now 
remain  —  unfortunately,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated 
condition.  Originally  it  appears  to  have  filled  the 
centre  lancet  of  the  east  window,  but  some  years  ago 
it  was  taken  out  to  make  room  for  a  modern  coloured 
window,  and  suffered  considerably  in  the  process. 
It  has  now  been  framed  between  sheets  of  plate 
glass,  and  is  hanging  in  one  of  the  other  windows 
in  the  church.  The  subjects  represent  the  Angel 
appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt ;  and  there  probably 
were  originally  at  least  two  other  panels,  representing 
the  Annunciation  and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 
The  five  panels  would  then  have  well  filled  the  central 
lancet.  What  subjects  were  in  the  other  two  lights 
must  remain  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

Sir  Hercules  Read,  V.P.,  exhibited  two  swords 
of  considerable  interest.  The  first  belonged  to  the 
Corporation  of  Ripon,  and  was  discovered  at  Clother- 
holme,  near  that  city.  It  belonged  to  the  class  known 
as  Anthropoid,  and  dated  from  the  La  Tene  II.  period. 
In  the  specimen  exhibited  two  features  of  the  handle 
were  especially  worthy  of  note  :  one,  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  of  iron,  instead  of  the  more  usual  bronze  ; 
the  other,  that  the  ends  of  the  curves  were  much 
more  pronounced  than  in  any  other  known  swords 
of  this  type.  The  second  sword,  also  of  iron,  was 
of  Viking  type,  and  was  found  in  the  Lea,  near 
Edmonton.  It  had  a  straight  two-sided  blade,  a 
hemispherical  pommel,  and  a  straight  and  shuttle- 
shaped  guard.  The  date  was  before  rather  than 
after  1000.  Both  pommel  and  guard  were  inlaid 
with  a  kind  of  chequer  design  in  bronze. 

Colonel  Tabor  exhibited  a  silver-gilt  standing-cup 
of  early  seventeenth  -  century  German  work.  Its 
interest  lay  in  the  crest  of  Imhof  (a  sea-lion)  holding 
the  arms  of  Rehlinger,  on  the  top  of  the  cover,  and 
in  a  medal  of  the  owner,  Andreas  Imhof,  1636,  placed 
inside  the  cover. — Athenaum,  May  i. 

^K  ^^  ^ 

Dr.  Philip  Norman  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  held  at  Burlington  House 
last  evening,  when  a  report  on  the  excavations  at 
Old  Sarum  in  191 4  by  Sir  William  Hope  and  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Ilawley  was  read  by  the  last-named.     The 
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season's  operations  were  restricted  to  the  area  between 
the  cloister  of  the  Cathedral  church  and  the  city  wall 
to  the  north  of  it.  This  area  was  found  to  have  been 
occupied  by  a  large  house  of  the  twelfth  century.  It 
was  probably  built  by  Bishop  Roger  shortly  before 
his  death,  and  pulled  down  when  the  move  to  New 
Sarum  took  place. 

The  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Original  Contract  for  the  Tomb  of 
the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort  at  Westminster  Abbey." 
It  was  until  recently  a  tradition  rather  than  an  es- 
tablished fact,  he  said,  that  the  tomb  was  the  work 
of  Pietro  Torregiano,  but  the  contract  and  other 
documents  in  possession  of  St.  John's  placed  the 
question  beyond  doubt.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  tomb,  which  was  to  cost  ;^400,  was  designed 
by  more  than  one  mind— Prior  Bolton,  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it— 
and  was  handed  over  to  Torregiano  to  carry  out. 
The  documents  which  the  Master  exhibited  included 
the  contract  with  Torregiano,  the  College  book  of 
accounts,  showing  the  payment  of  ^^4  los.  to  Cor- 
nelius Symondson  for  "  makyng  a  grate  of  Irone  at 
Westmr.  over  my  lady  the  King's  mother  and  vijth  "; 
and  the  contract  for  the  "grate"  between  Nicholas 
Metcalf,  the  Master  of  St.  John's,  William  Longford, 
the  Vice-Master,  and  Cornelius  Symondson,  smith,  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Clement  'Da.nts.— Morning  Post, 
April  30. 

*^  ^?  ^ 

At  a  meetinsj  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
May  6  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope  read  a  paper  on 
the  last  testament  and  inventory  of  John  de  Vere, 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  documents  of  considerable 
importance  as  illustrating  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  a  wealthy  nobleman  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  value  was 
estimated  at  £%,QO':>  odd,  which,  said  Sir  William, 
represented  about  half  a  million  of  money  at  the 
present  day.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  a  man  who 
experienced  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune:  he  es- 
caped to  France  after  the  Battle  of  Barnet,  and  for 
some  years  was  a  prisoner  in  exile;  he  acted  as 
Captain-General  to  Henry's  army  at  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth,  and  on  his  restoration  to  place  and  power, 
his  great  wealth  soon  enabled  him  to  make  good  the 
losses  he  had  sustained  during  his  attainder  and  im- 
prisonment. The  inventory  showed,  in  an  interesting 
way,  through  the  liberal  use  of  heraldic  decorations, 
how  the  Earl  spent  some  of  his  wealth.  The  docu- 
ment is  especially  rich  in  lists  of  magnificent  pieces 
of  plate,  much  household  furniture  and  chapel  stuff, 
and  armour  and  weapons.  One  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned was  a  vessel,  weighing  81  ounces,  "to  warm 
water  for  my  lord's  beard,"  and  another  a  chain  and 
whistle,  weighing  12  pounds,  which  he  wore  as 
Admiral  of  England.  None  of  the  articles  which 
he  left  are  known  to  Gxisi.—Archiiect,  May  14. 

^e         ^  -O^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Arch^ological 
Institute  on  May  5  Mr.  A.  Hadrian  Allcroft  read 
a  paper  entitled  "  Some  New  Light  on  Roman 
Roads  in  Sussex,"  in  which  he  handled  a  mass  of 
local  detail  in  the  most  lucid  manner,  describing  the 
discovery  of  a  new  piece  of  undoubted  Roman  road 
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and  suggesting  reasons  for  believing  that  certain 
downland  terrace-ways,  which  he  described  in  detail, 
are  of  Roman  origin. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hampshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  on  April  29,  the  President,  Sir 
William  Portal,  Bt.,  referred  to  the  serious  fall  of 
Tudor  brickwork  at  the  Keep  at  Old  Basing,  and 
suggested  that  it  might  be  replaced  to  prevent  a 
further  fall  of  masonry.  The  excellent  work  which 
Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  had  done  in  writing  an  account  of 
the  Norman  doorways  in  Hampshire,  and  the  beauti- 
ful photo  prints  of  the  same,  were  also  mentioned, 
Mr.  Keyser  having  done  the  work  free  of  cost  to  the 
Society.  The  work  had  cost  Mr.  Keyser  ;,i;"ioo,  and 
the  President  expressed  the  Club's  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  kindness  and  liberality.  The  report,  remarked 
the  President,  alluded  to  Dr.  Williams-Freeman  in 
terms  which  he  richly  deserved.  Everyone  interested 
in  Hampshire  was  delighted  with  his  book,  and  it 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Club  to  know  it  had 
been  so  favourably  reviewed.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  the  work  at  St.  Cross,  carried  out  under  the 
guidance  of  Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  consisting  of  the 
removal  of  the  yellow  rough-cast  which  faced  the  old 
infirmary  used  by  the  inmates.  It  had  now  been 
restored  to  its  original  picturesque  timber  and 
plaster  work,  similar  to  that  seen  in  Cheshire,  Wor- 
cestershire, and  Warwickshire. 

"^  *»5  ^ 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie  presided  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Roman 
Studies  held  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House.  The 
annual  report,  alluding  to  the  effect  of  the  war, 
stated  that  at  one  University,  of  those  who  taught 
Roman  history  and  pursued  Roman  studies,  there 
was  not  one  qualified  by  age  and  physical  powers 
who  had  not  joined  the  Army.  It  was  proposed  to 
print  Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Davies's  paper  on  the  Dacian 
Campaign  of  Trajan  in  i\\&  Journal,  but  the  manu- 
script had  been  detained  by  the  German  Post  Office, 
and  the  author  had  been  interned  in  Austria.  Pro- 
fessor Haverfield  read  a  paper  on  "  Roman  Concep- 
tions of  Empire."— J/(7r«/w^  Post,  May  5. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  E.  T.  Tyson  presided  at  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Anti- 
quarian Society  at  Carlisle  on  April  23.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Colling  wood,  editor  of  the  Transactions,  read 
summaries  of  several  papers  of  interest  on  local  Roman 
remains,  written  by  his  son,  Mr.  R.  G.  Collingwood 
Oxford.  ' 

The  latter  wrote  that  last  summer  the  Rev.  T. 
Westgarth,  Vicar  of  Stainmore,  when  digging  in  the 
Roman  fort  of  Maiden  Castle,  found  a  quantity  of 
pottery  and  other  remains,  which  he  had  sent  for 
identification.  The  Samian  ware  was  from  a  common 
drinking  vessel  of  the  third  or  fourth  century, 
and  other  bits  could  be  attributed  to  the  second', 
third,  and  fourth  centuries.  These  and  a  defaced 
coin  showed  that  there  was  Roman  occupation  of 
the  fort  on  Stainmore  from  the  second  century  to 
certainly  a.d.  350,  or  throughout  the  period  when  the 
Romans  were  in  the  North  of  England.     Digging 
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would  probably  reveal  much  that  would  add  to 
historical  knowledge.  There  were  supposed  to  have 
been  Roman  camps  at  Hall  Hill  and  Chesters, 
Alston,  but  the  sites  had  been  partly  eroded  by  the 
River  Tyne.  Coins  had  been  found,  but  the  pottery 
was  mediosval,  and  not  Roman.  Mr.  R.  G.  CoUing- 
wood  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
a  Roman  site,  but  not  far  away  there  was  a  place 
which  looked  like  an  early  hut  circle,  which  he 
suggested  should  be  explored.  There  was  a  prob- 
ability that  it  may  have  been  a  British  site  which  was 
occupied  in  Roman  times. 

The  exploration  of  the  Roman  camp  at  Ambleside 
was  intended  to  have  been  dropped  this  year,  but 
within  the  last  few  days  Mr,  W.  G.  Collingwood  had 
heard  that  there  were  various  trust  funds  which  could 
not  be  devoted  to  war  purposes,  and  must  be  used  for 
antiquarian  research.  Therefore  it  seemed  reasonable 
that  the  money  should  be  used,  if  circumstances  per- 
mitted, for  employing  some  of  the  Ambleside  men 
who  were  too  old  to  go  to  the  war,  and  do  a  little 
digging  in  August.  It  was  in  view  of  that  proposal 
they  had  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  there  in 
September,  there  being  only  one  meeting,  confined  to 
a  single  day,  instead  of  a  July  and  a  September  meeting 
of  two  days  each.  The  Commandant's  house  had  not 
yet  been  done,  and  there  were  likely  to  be  other 
interesting  finds,  especially  as  to  the  succeeding  periods 
of  destruction  and  rebuilding. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Graham,  Edmond  Castle,  sent  a  paper 
on  the  Manor  of  Melmerby,  which  was  outlined  by 
the  editor. 

Mr.  Robert  Blair,  F.S.A.,  Newcastle,  sent  three 
deeds  of  interest  relating  to  Glover  of  Mansergh,  1570; 
Sir  William  Dalston,  1654  ;  and  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave,  1718. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Pearson,  Barrow,  sent  an  account  of  a 
curious  legal  conveyance  of  a  Langdale  flock  of  sheep 
in  1743. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  read  a  summary  of  a 
learned  paper  on  a  cross  fragment  found  in  1857  when 
digging  the  foundations  of  Canon  Harcourt's  house  at 
Carlisle.  From  the  fragment  he  had  prepared  a 
drawing  of  what  the  complete  cross  was  like,  and 
fixed  the  date  of  it  as  about  A.i).  Boo.  The  visitors 
then  went  to  St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  where  carved 
stones  from  the  Cathedral  were  exhibited  and  explained 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Martindale. 

The  next  move  was  to  Tullie  House,  to  see  the 
fine  new  cast  of  Bewcastle  Cross,  and  Mr.  Collingwood 
strongly  criticized  some  recent  opinions  on  the  Ruth- 
well,  Beckermet,  and  Bewcastle  Crosses.  Going  on  to 
the  Courts,  Mr.  G.  D.  Oliver,  county  architect,  read  a 
paper  on  the  new  discoveries  at  the  Citadel,  beneath 
the  county  offices.  These  were  of  an  exceptionally 
interesting  character.  For  the  /uture  the  county 
archives  will  be  kept  in  the  plcCce  where  once  the 
fighting  men  stood  to  defend  the  city,  with  walls 
many  feet  thick,  and  safe  from  all  possible  harm  by 
fire. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Scotland  was  held  on  April  12.  The 
first  paper,  read  by  Mr.  D.  MacRitchie,  was  on 
Cymric  numerals  still  in  use  by  some  shepherds  in 
scoring  their  sheep,  by  old  women  in  counting  their 


stitches  in  knitting,  and  by  children  in  their  counting- 
out  games,  in  the  old  Celtic  kingdom  of  Strathclyde, 
extending  from  Glen  Falloch,  north  of  Loch  Lomond, 
to  Liverpool  and  Leeds. 

This  series  of  numerals  was  first  brought  under  the 
notice  of  modern  scholars  in  1866  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
Vice-President  of  the  Philological  Society.  He  then 
referred  to  it  as  "a  method  of  '  scoring  sheep,'  as  used 
in  the  dales  of  Yorkshire,  written  down  from  the 
dictation  of  two  Yorkshire  ladies."  He  continued  to 
accumulate  variants,  and  by  1878  he  had  increased 
his  stock  to  fifty-three  versions,  and  still  later  he  had 
collected  over  sixty. 

The  information  furnished  by  Ellis  aroused  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  this  question.  Evidence  from  many 
quarters  proved  that  this  Cymric  system  of  enumera- 
tion was  regularly  used  by  the  shepherds  of  Yorkshire, 
Westmorland,  and  Cumberland  in  telling  off  their 
sheep  by  scores,  and  it  was  also  in  use  in  the  same 
region  among  old  women  counting  the  stitches  of 
their  knitting.  The  conclusion  generally  arrived  at 
was  that  this  was  the  remains  of  an  ancient  British 
f^peech,  substantially  the  same  as  modern  Welsh, 
although  differing  from  that  form  of  Cymric  in  certain 
details.  Canon  Taylor  said  it  was  the  speech  of  the 
Britons  of  Strathclyde  or  Cambria.  By  collating  the 
numerous  lists,  Taylor  obtained  a  sort  of  standard 
text.  Of  Ellis's  examples  only  two  are  derived  from 
Scotland,  one  from  Henry  Muirhead,  M.D.,  Canibus- 
lang,  the  other  from  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray,  who 
was  born  at  Denholm,  near  Hawick,  in  1837.  Side 
by  side  with  these  lists  mny  be  placed  that  supplied 
to  the  lecturer  by  the  late  David  Patrick,  LL.D.,  who 
stated  that  he  and  his  comrades  used  it  in  their  games 
about  the  year  i860  in  the  Kyle  district  of  Ayrshire. 
It  goes  thus  : 


I. 

Zinty. 

6. 

Aleeter  or  leetera. 

2. 

Tinty. 

7- 

Aseeter  or  seetera. 

V 

Telheri. 

8. 

Over. 

4- 

Metheri, 

Q- 

Dover. 

5- 

Bamf. 

10. 

Dik. 

The   other    ten    are    taken    from    one   of    Ellis's 
versions : 


II. 

Ain-a-dik. 

16. 

Ain-a-bumfit. 

12. 

Tain-a-dik. 

17- 

Tain-a-bumfit. 

i^■ 

Tether-a-dik. 

18. 

Tether-a  bumfit 

14. 

Petlier  a-dik. 

iq. 

Pether-a-bumfit. 

'5- 

Bumfit. 

20. 

Iggan. 

Similar  versions  were  cited  from  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  though  none  went  beyond  ten,  and  he 
concluded  that  they  belonged  to  a  lost  language 
of  the  Cymric  class.  Some  who  dissent  from  this 
view  say  that  the  numerals  were  learned  from 
Gaelic-speaking  Highland  drovers,  but  this  is  inad- 
missible, as  the  words  are  Welsh.  The  transmission 
theory  is  weak,  for  even  if  it  were  carried  by 
drovers  from  Wales  or  Ayrshire,  why  should  old 
women,  the  most  conservative  of  beings,  count  their 
stitches  in  a  borrowed  tongue  ?  The  simplest  solution 
appears  to  be  that  the  numerals  used  in  Southern 
Scotland  and  Northern  England  have  been  inherited 
from  ancestors  who  spoke  a  Cymric  form  of  speech. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  Professor  Watson 
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said  that  among  the  school-children  in  Easter  Ross 
similar  forms  were  used,  but  only  in  communities 
where  English  was  also  spoken. 

The  second  paper,  by  Mr.  Alan  Reid,  gave  an 
account  of  a  mediaeval  sarcophagus  recently  discovered 
at  Dalmeny  Church.  The  last  communication,  which 
was  by  Dr.  James  Ritchie,  Royal  Scottish  Museum, 
described  a  dressed  slab  of  sandstone,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  inscribed  a  simple  cross,  the  arms  of 
which,  as  it  were,  stood  between  a  series  of  circles 
symmetrically  arranged,  situated  in  the  churchyard 
of  Tarbet,  in  Easter  Ross.  Dr.  Ritchie  related  that 
subsequent  to  his  discovery  of  this  relic  he  paid  a 
second  visit  to  the  churchyard,  and  learned  from 
observation  that  the  stone  had  been  irretrievably 
destroyed,  having  been  broken  up  and  built  in  as 
part  of  the  foundation  of  a  recently  erected  monument, 
a  fate,  as  he  was  informed,  always  meted  out  to  old 
gravestones  laid  aside  by  the  owners. 


^  ^ 


^ 


The  last  meeting  of  the  Society  ok  Antiquaries 
OF  Scotland  for  the  current  session  took  place  on 
May  ID.  The  first  communication  was  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hocking,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and  described 
a  collection  of  coining  instruments,  mostly  of  the 
Scottish  Mint,  which  have  long  been  preserved  in 
the  National  Museum.  Mr.  Hocking  pointed  out 
that  amongst  the  collection,  which  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  dies  prepared  for  use,  there  were  also 
pattern  dies  having  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
numismatist,  because  they  corresponded  to  no  coins 
or  medals  as  yet  leccrded.  The  collection  contained 
162  matrices,  punches,  and  dies  in  great  variety. 
The  oldest  tool  is  a  reverse  die  for  striking  silver 
pennies,  about  J  inch  in  length  and  roughly  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  such  as  was  used  when  the  per- 
cussive blow  necessary  to  impress  the  disc  of  silver 
or  other  metal  with  a  copy  of  the  engraved  face  of 
a  die  was  delivered  by  means  of  a  hammer.  It  is 
for  a  long  cross  penny,  probably  of  the  reign  of 
David  II.  of  Scotland,  1329-1371.  This  trussel  was 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  King  Malcolm's  Castle,  in 
the  ground  of  PlttencriefiF,  near  Dunfermline.  The 
greater  part  of  the  coinage  dies,  however,  relate  to 
the  Scottish  coinage  of  Charles  II.,  and  range  from 
1675  to  1682.  Mr.  Hocking  traced  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  Mint  during  this  period  to  account  for 
this  isolated  collection  of  dies. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Professor  Baldwin  Brown, 
and  gave  an  account  of  a  necklace  of  glass  beads 
found  recently  in  a  cist  at  Dalmeny,  South  Queens- 
ferry,  and  presented  to  the  National  Museum  by  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery.  The  beads,  which  are  eleven  in 
number,  were  found  in  a  stone-lined  grave  some  5  feet 
in  length  by  2  feet  in  breadth,  lying  east  and  west, 
containing  a  burial  by  inhumation  ;  the  head  was 
placed  to  the  west.  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  con- 
sidered the  beads  in  relation  to  their  possible  connec- 
tion with  an  Anglo-Saxon  burial.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  comparison  of  the  Dalmeny  beads  with  others 
found  in  parts  of  Scotland  where  Anglian  raiders  can 
hardly  have  penetrated  was  rather  against  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  He  considered,  however,  that  the 
Dalmeny  find  was  quite  of  a  sort  to  stimulate  search 
in   Southern  Scotland   for  the  hitherto  missing  evi- 


dence of  the  presence  here  of  Anglian  raiders  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Teutonic  settlements. 

The  third  paper,  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Macrae, 
interpreted  an  inscription  which  surrounds  the  ancient 
bell  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Burntisland.  The  bell,  Mr. 
Macrae  pointed  out,  had  an  original  French  inscrip- 
tion of  date  1595,  which,  when  the  bell  was  sent  to 
be  recast  in  the  Netherlands  in  1677,  the  founder 
attempted  to  reproduce,  adding  a  few  words  in  his 
own  tongue.  Not  apparently  being  well  acquainted 
with  French,  he  mutilated  the  original  inscription. 
With  regard  to  the  tradition  that  the  bell  was  pur- 
chased from  Berwick,  and  was  connected  with  a  place 
called  Claster,  near  that  town,  Mr.  Macrae  was 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  tradition  may  have 
originated  in  a  faulty  deciphering  by  someone  of  the 
words  "Ben  Yck"  and  "  Clastre,"  names  which 
appear  in  the  inscription,  and  inclined  to  believe  that 
Chastre,  near  Brussels,  was  probably  the  original 
home  of  the  bell. 

The  last  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Fleming,  described 
the  remains  of  a  crannog  which  became  visible  in 
Loch  Vennachar  in  the  unusually  dry  summer  two 
years  ago. 

^  ^  «o^ 
At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland  on  April  28,  Count 
Plunkett  presiding,  the  Hon.  Treasurer  reported  that 
the  assets  of  the  Society  exceeded  its  liabilites  by  a 
considerable  sum.  Mr.  H.  G.  Leask  read  a  valuable 
paper,  illustrated  with  plans,  on  Bective  Abbey,  and 
Mr.  P.  J.  O'Reilly  gave  a  study  in  detail  of  the 
antiquities  of  Trim  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  the 
Society  was  about  to  visit.  A  paper  by  Mr.  E.  C.  R. 
Armstrong,  on  "  Some  Unpublished  Irish  Seals,"  and 
another,  by  Lord  Walter  FitzGerald,  on  "Sculptured 
Stones  of  the  Old  Bridge  of  Athlone  "  (which  are 
now  in  the  National  Museum  in  Dublin),  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  for  publication. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Arch^ological 
Society  on  April  15,  a  paper  on  "The  Celts:  a 
Study  in  Origins,"  was  read  by  Professor  T.  II. 
Bryce ;  and  on  "  Pictish  and  other  Minuscule  In- 
scriptions in  Scotland,  with  New  Readings,"  by 
Mr.  Ludovic  M'L.  Mann.  Mr.  J,  T,  T,  Brown 
presided. 

Professor  Bryce  discussed  three  main  lines  of  evi- 
dence bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  Celts — linguistic, 
archaeological,  and  anthropological — and  spoke  of  the 
distribution  in  Europe  of  the  people  known  as  Celts. 
Mr.  Ludovic  M'L.  Mann  gave  new  readings  of 
several  Scottish  inscriptions,  all  probably  prior  to  the 
tenth  century.  Some  were  written  in  minuscules  in 
old  Gaelic  and  in  I^atin,  but  the  most  of  them  were 
in  ogam  characters  in  Pictish.  The  method  of  find- 
ing a  key  to  the  reading  of  the  Pictish  was  explained, 
and  it  was  demonstrated  how  by  its  application  nearly 
all  the  ogam  inscriptions  could  be  interpreted.  The 
old  Gaelic  formula  written  in  minuscules,  "  Droit. 
Ar.Anmin,"  meaning  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of,"  was 
shown  to  have  a  parallel  in  the  inscription  at  For- 
doun,  Kincardine,  written  in  the  same  characters, 
but  the  Goidelic  "Oroit"  was  replaced  by  the 
Pictish   equivalent    "  Pid,"    which   therefore   was   a 
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form  of  the  Pictish  verb  "to  pray"  or  "to  inter- 
cede." The  prefix  to  formula  in  Pictish,  "  Pid," 
frequently  suffered  by  the  elision  of  the  first  letter,  as 
it  was  demonstrated  how  on  nearly  all  the  ogam- 
inscribed  Pictish  monuments  the  formula  had  a  style 
like  Idarnoin,  followed,  as  at  lona  and  in  Ireland,  by 
the  name  of  the  person  interred  or  commemorated. 
In  Pictavia,  however,  the  formula  was  not  always 
prefatory.  Using  this  key,  the  famous  pillar-stone  at 
Newton,  Aberdeenshire,  had  at  last  yielded  up  its 
secret,  enshrined  in  two  sets  of  letters,  each  of 
different  alphabets — namely,  the  ogam  and  the  de- 
based Latin.  It  declares  that  it  was  erected,  among 
other  reasons,  to  ask  the  pious  wayfarer  to  stop  and 
pray  for  the  soul  of  one  Vorr,  and  that  a  kinsman  or 
friend  of  Vorr,  called  by  some  name  like  Eerrisef  or 
losif,  had  put  up  the  monument.  Arguments  on 
similar  lines  were  put  forward  regarding  the  ogam- 
inscribed  slabs  found  at  Bressay,  Brodie,  near  Forres, 
Scoonie,  Broch  of  Burrian,  North  Ronaldshay,  and 
at  Lunnasting,  the  writing  in  which  last  case  seems 
to  mean  :  "  The  stone,  or  cross,  of  Tochets  ;  pray 
for  his  (her)  soul  ;  this  stone  put  up  by  Nechton." 
At  Brandsbutt,  Inverurie,  the  ogams  discovered  a 
few  years  ago  seem  to  show  a  bi-lingual  gloss  repre- 
senting the  Goidelic,  supplementing  the  Pictish. 

^  «05  ^ 

On  May  7  Mr.  Arthur  Holmes  read  a  paper  before 
the  Geologists'  Association  on  "  Radio- Activity 
and  the  Measurements  of  Geological  Time."  The 
disintegration  of  radio-active  elements  presents  two 
featuresof  fundamental  geological  significance:  (i)  the 
evolution  of  heat  which  constantly  accompanies 
atomic  decay,  (2)  the  formation  of  stable  end- 
products,  helium  and  lead,  which  under  favourable 
circumstances  accumulate  during  geological  time. 
The  presence  of  the  radio-elements  in  rocks  and  the 
accumulation  of  helium  are  visibly  demonstrated  by 
pleochroic  haloes.  Professor  Strutt's  method  of 
measuring  small  amounts  of  radium  in  rocks  and 
minerals  was  described.  Kelvin's  original  method 
of  calculating  the  age  of  the  earth  gives  an  erroneous 
result  when  radio-activity  is  left  out  of  account.  The 
introduction  of  this  factor  shows  that  if  the  earth 
ever  has  possessed  a  molten  crust,  it  can  scarcely 
have  reached  its  present  condition  within  a  period  of 
less  than  1,600  million  years.  A  more  direct  and 
more  valuable  method  of  measuring  geological  time 
is  afforded  by  the  accumulation  of  helium  and  lead 
in  the  more  radio-active  minerals  of  igneous  rocks. 
The  work  of  Professor  Strutt  on  helium  ratios  was 
reviewed,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  limitations 
of  this  method.  Joly  and  Rutherford's  comparative 
method  of  determining  the  ages  of  pleochroic  haloes 
was  described,  and  Boltwood's  method,  based  on  the 
accumulation  of  lead  in  uranium-bearing  minerals, 
was  discussed.  Finally  a  summitry  of  the  geological 
ages  of  the  minerals  hitherto  investigated  was  pre- 
sented. The  data  now  available  support  the  view  that 
a  geological  time-scale  will  be  gradually  developed. 

^  ^  ^^ 

The  members  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove  KviCUMO- 
LOGICAL  Club  held  their  second  excursion  of  the 
season  on  Saturday,  May  8,  in  delightful  weather. 
The  party  was  conducted  over  the  downs  to  Oving- 


dean  Church  by  Mr.  J.  S.  North,  who  gave  a  very 
complete  history  of  this  interesting  church.  Mr. 
North  mentioned  that  in  Domesday  Book  it  was 
recorded  that  Godfrey  holds  "  Hovingedeane  of 
William."  Portions  of  the  early  church  still  remain 
(one  writer  asserts  that  the  building  is  "  the  almost 
perfect  Saxon  church  "),  the  chancel  arch,  portions 
of  the  chancel,  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the 
south  wall  with  its  herring-bone  flintwoik.  There 
was  evidence  that  a  chancel  and  nave  aisle  were  pro- 
jected about  1201  to  1230  on  the  south  side,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  pointed  arches,  now  blocked  up, 
were  opened  in  the  earlier  walls.  These  were 
destroyed  about  the  year  1377,  probably  by  French 
pirates,  as  at  Rottingdean.  The  piercing  of  the  arch 
in  the  chancel  caused  the  disuse  and  partial  destruction 
of  the  narrow  Saxon  or  early  Norman  windows. 
When  the  damage  was  repaired  the  destroyed  aisles 
were  not  rebuilt,  but  the  aisle  arch  filled  up  with 
flintwork  and  the  little  window  reopened.  When 
this  was  done  a  low  side  window  was  inserted  in  the 
solid  blocking  of  the  arch,  and  this  latter  was  in  its 
turn  blocked,  probably  at  the  Reformation.  Across  the 
chancel  arch  there  was  a  good  decorated  screen,  prob- 
ably the  smallest  screen  in  Sussex.  After  thanking 
the  Rector,  the  Rev.  F.  Anderson,  for  allowing  the 
members  to  inspect  the  church,  the  party  then  visited 
Ovingdean  Grange,  and  Mr.  North  thanked  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cowley  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the  party 
to  view  the  house  and  farm  buildings. 

^  ^5?  ^^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  on  May  3  Mr.  Miles  C.  Burkitt  described 
the  rock-engravings  in  .Scandinavia  and  Russia  which 
he  had  visited,  photographed,  and  traced,  during  last 
summer.  In  many  places  in  South  Sweden  rock- 
engravings  occur  along  the  sea-coast,  on  slightly 
sloping  glacier-polished  surfaces  of  intensely  hard 
rock.  The  engravings  are  deeply  cut  and  represent 
ships,  men  with  hatchet  or  spear  or  bow  and  arrow, 
conventionalized  animals,  a  plough  scene,  a  war 
scene  with  fighters  on  horseback,  etc.  They  are 
attributed  to  the  Bronze  Age.  In  Northern  Scan- 
dinavia rock-engravings  are  found  in  many  places, 
even  as  far  north  as  the  Lofoden  Islands.  The 
animals  figured  in  this  group  include  elk,  reindeer, 
fish,  etc.  They  are  drawn  in  a  semi-naturalistic 
style,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  southern  en- 
gravings. But  in  one  locality  the  northern  and 
southern  types  have  been  found  combined.  The 
Russian  specimens  visited  are  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Onega,  and  are  cut  on  polished  rocks  of  extreme 
hardness.  The  drawings  are  composed  of  men, 
semi-naturalistic  animals  and  birds,  ships  with  heads 
of  semi-naturalistic  animals  for  prows,  and  other 
objects.  Mr.  Burkitt  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
these  Russian  engravings  result  from  a  fusion  of  the 
two  groups  of  Scandinavia,  of  a  similar  cultural  age, 
though  later  in  time. 

^  ^  ^ 

Other  meetings  have  been  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Dorset  Field  Club  on  May  4,  of  the  Suffolk 
Institute  of  Archaeology  on  May  5  ;  the  Surrey 
Archaeological  Society  on  April  17  ;  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society  on  April  20 ;  the  Berks 
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Arch^ological  Society  on  May  10  ;  and  the 
Worcester  Arch^ological  Society  on  April  12  ; 
the  London  and  Middlesex  Arcii.-eological 
Society  on  May  4,  when  Mr.  A.  Bonner  read  a 
paper  on  "Some  London  Street-Names  and  their 
Origin  as  shown  by  the  Records";  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Akch.'I>;ology  on  May  12,  when  Mr.  F. 
Legge  read  a  paper  on  "The  Legend  of  Mithras  "; 
and  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  and  York 
Arch.^ological  Society  on  April  20,  when  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Gill  lectured  on  "The  Knights  Templars 
at  York." 


lRet)ieU)0  antJ  Notices 
of  Jl3etx)  T5ooks. 

IPudlisAers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  hooks  sent  for  revtetv,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

The  Church  Bells  of  Shropshire.     By  II.  B. 
Walters,    M.A.,   F.S.A.      With   26   plates   and 
12  illustrations  in  the  text.     Oswestry  :  Woodall, 
Mivshall,    Thomas   and   Co.,    191 5.     4to. ,   pp. 
viii+485.     Price ;^i  IS. 
Mr.  Walters  is  far  excellence  the  leading  English 
campanologist,  and  Shropshire  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  fallen  into  his  hands  so  far  as  its  bell-lore 
is  concerned.     He  has  produced  a  fine  quarto  volume 
of  about  500  pages,  with  twenty-six  plates  and  twelve 
text  illustrations,  wherein  an  exhaustive  account  is  set 
forth  of  the  founders,  inscriptions,  traditions,  and  uses, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  county's  bells.    The 
total  number  of  church  bells  in  Salop  is  1027,  com- 
prising an  exceptional  number  of  large  rings,  for  the 
county  has  one  ring  of  12  bells,  one  of  10,  eighteen 
of  8,  and  fifty-four  of  6.     To  these,  we  regret  to  add. 
seven  sets  of  so-called  tubular  "  bells  ";  these  mean 
abominations  are  to  be  found  at  Cheaton  ;  Hadnall  ; 
Lea  Cross ;   Llanymynech  ;  Newtown,  near  Wem  ; 
Holy  Trinity,  Oswestry  ;  and  St.  George,  Shrewsbury. 
In  classifying  the  bells  chronologically,  Mr.  Walters 
has  ascertained  that  37  are  pre-Reformation  ;  14  Tran- 
sitional— that  is,  between  1550  and  1600  ;  162  seven- 
teenth century;   318   eighteenth   century;   and  416 
nineteenth   century  or  later.     In  addition  to  these 
there  are  80  blank  bells,  about  35  of  which  are  in 
all  probability  mediasval. 

The  number  of  inscribed  ancient  bells  in  Shropshire 
is  considerably  lower  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
than  in  several  of  the  adjacent  counties  ;  the  propor- 
tion is  not  more  than  4  per  cent,  for  the  whole  county, 
whereas  the  average  percentage  for  England  is  about 
7  or  8  per  cent.  But  the  Salop  belfries  may  be  justly 
proud  of  not  a  few  uninscribed  or  blank  bells,  which 
expert  campanologists  are  convinced  may  be  claimed 
to  possess  an  antiquity  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
known  English  bell.s.  The  criterion  of  the  age  of 
such  examples  is  gained  by  their  peculiar  or  excep- 
tional shape.  The  oldest  actually  dated  bell,  which 
is  of  the  year  1296,  occurs  at  Claughton,  Lancashire. 
The  very  ancient  bell  at  Caversfitld,  Oxon,  can  be 


assigned  by  its  inscription  to  the  days  of  King  John, 
1200-1215.  From  illuminated  manuscripts  and  other 
record  sources,  we  knew  that  Norman  and  even  late 
Saxon  towers  were  constructed  to  hold  bells.  Mr. 
Walters  is  convinced  that  "  there  are  at  least  eight 
examples  in  Shropshire,  all  of  which,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  are  in  the  more  remote  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  county,  where  they  have  remained 
undisturbed  from  the  lime  when  they  were  produced 
by  some  unlettered  and  perhaps  inexperienced  local 
craftsmen."  They  occur  at  Cold  Weston,  Ford, 
Frodesley,  Ilabberley,  Middleton  Scriven,  Upton 
Cressett,  and  Stow  (2).  These  bells  are  all  at  least 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  three  cases  possibly 
twelfth  century. 

Shropshire  was  by  no  means  rich  in  bell-founders 
Shrewsbury  was  never,  like  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
and  Nottingham,  the  centre  of  an  important  mediaeval 
foundry,  but  bells  were  certainly  cast  there  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  the  Roll  of  Gild  Merchants 
for  1344-45  occurs  the  name  oi  Johannes  le  Belly ettere. 
A  bell-foundry  was  set  up  at  Wellington  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  met  with  a  certain 
measure  of  general  success  throughout  the  next  century, 
when  it  came  fo  a  close.  The  name  of  the  founders 
were  Clibury. 

An  interesting  chapter  deals  with  the  "  Ringing 
Customs  and  Peculiar  Uses  of  Shropshire  Bells."  It 
is  a  useful  summary  of  the  fuller  information  supplied 
under  the  particular  parishes.  Many  old  customs  of 
this  character  are  fast  disappearing.  The  tolling  of 
the  age  of  the  deceased,  still  faiily  common  in  Essex 
and  in  parts  of  the  West  of  England,  is  rapidly  dying 
out.  An  uncrmmon  and  beautiful  custom  still  lingers 
in  some  country  parishes  of  Shropshire,  known  by  the 
suggestive  name  of  "  ringing  home."  It  consists  in 
ceasing  (he  tolling  and  breaking  out  into  a  chime  so 
soon  as  the  funeral  procession  comes  in  sight ;  the 
chiming  continues  until  the  corpse  enters  the  church- 
yard. A  paragraph  is  given  as  to  Good  Friday 
customs.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  muffled  peals 
are  rung  on  that  day  at  St.  Leonard's,  Bridgenorth, 
and  at  Tibberton.  Mr.  Walters  fails  to  notice  a 
modern  Good  Friday  custom  of  an  affecting  nature, 
which  to  our  knowledge  prevailed  in  at  least  two 
Salop  churches  towards  the  close  of  last  century  ;  it 
formed  a  strikingly  solemn  conclusion  to  the  service 
of  "  The  Three  Hours."  As  the  church  clock  struck 
three,  the  congregation  were  invited  to  make  their 
final  meditation  on  their  knees,  whilst  the  big  bell 
solemnly  and  slowly  tolled  out  the  years  of  Our 
Lord's  earthly  life.  The  first  time  we  heard  of  this 
being  done  was  in  a  Lichfield  church  in  188 1. 

The  writer  of  this  notice,  having  known  parts  of 
Shropshire  well,  has  read  through  this  bell-book 
with  much  attention.  His  only  adver.se  criticism  is 
the  several  wrong  references  in  the  index  of  parishes. 
It  would,  too,  have  been  much  better  to  have  added 
a  short  index  of  subjects. 

♦      #      * 
The    Development   of   Arabic    Numerals    in 
Europe.     Exhibited    in  64   tables.     By  G.   F. 
Hill.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,   1915.     Demy 
8vo.,  pp.  125.     Price  7s.  6.1.  net. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  consists  of  the  sixty-four 
tables   of  Arabic  numerals  of  the  shapes   found  in 
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a  series  of  dates — from  the  tenth  century  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth — arranged  in  ten  parallel  columns 
from  I  to  lo,  so  that  both  the  character  and  sequence 
of  the  changes  of  form  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  ;  and 
on  the  page  opposite  to  each  table  are  notes  giving 
the  source  from  which  each  date  has  been  derived, 
the  authorities,  and  any  further  description  thought 
necessary.  A  prefatory  statement  of  twenty- five  pages 
gives  an  explanation  of  the  system  adopted  in  the 
work,  but  generally  the  tables  and  notes  are  left  to 
speak  for  themselves.  The  history  of  the  introduction 
of  these  forms  into  Europe  is  entirely  omitted  except 
for  this  reference:  "The  whole  problem  as  to  the 
source  through  which  these  Indian  numerals — if  they 
are,  as  they  seem  to  be,  Indian — came  to  the  West 
has  been  avoided  except  for  an  incidental  reference." 
Thus  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  important,  if  amusing, 


by  Sir  Rider  Haggard  to  the  British  Museum, 
appears  from  the  formation  of  the  numerals  to  be 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  not  later ;  and  a  bell 
at  North  Wooten,  near  Wells,  bearing  the  date  1265, 
is  found  really  to  belong  to  1625.  Anyone  who  has 
attempted,  perhaps  in  vain,  to  decipher  the  dates 
decorating  various  parts  of  German  churches  will  be 
much  helped  by  this  book,  which,  though  rather 
"  dry  reading,"  is  of  the  utmost  value  for  reference. 

J.  T.  P. 
*       *       3*C 

A  School  History  of  Leicestershire.    By  C.  E. 

Kelsey,  M.A.    With  6  maps  and  51  illustrations. 

Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1915.     Crown  8vo., 

pp.  220.     Price  IS.  6d.  net. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  publication  of  another  of 
these  Oxford  County  Histories,  which  are  so  admir- 
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story  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  with  much 
marvellous  embellishment,  of  how  Gerbert  (Syl- 
vester II.)  acquired  the  Arabic  manuscript  on  which 
he  based  his  work.  The  object  of  the  book,  to  which 
its  pages  are  so  rigidly  confined,  is  to  show  the  changes 
of  form  which  took  place  in  each  njjmeral  during  the 
course  of  the  centuries,  together  with  the  modifications 
they  underwent  in  different  countries.  The  dates  are 
taken  from  such  various  sources  as  manuscripts,  coins, 
pictures,  architecture,  and  all  other  objects  usually 
bearing  dates — although,  curiously  enough,  German 
armorial  drinking -glasses,  which  abound  in  most 
strangely  formed  dates,  are  omitted — so  that  the 
archaeologist  is  materially  assisted,  first  in  deciphering, 
and  then  in  testing,  the  accuracy  of  such  inscriptions. 
Thus,  the  brick  bearing  the  date  of  1393,  presented 


ably  designed  to  give  boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  a  sense  of  historical  perspective 
and  an  interest  in  the  records  of  history  as  written  on 
flint  and  metal,  on  stone  and  brick  and  paper,  by 
associating  all  history  teaching  with  the  events,  and 
especially  with  the  extant  sites,  monuments,  buildings, 
etc.,  of  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
county  is  a  convenient  area  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
the  case  of  Leicestershire  markedly  so,  because  of  the 
geographical  position  of  the  county — in  the  heart  of 
England.  There  is  ample  material  within  its  borders. 
The  flint  implements  found  were  probably  imported 
from  the  chalk  districts  ;  bronze  weapons  and  tools, 
and  the  curious  wooden  bucket  in  the  Leicester 
Museum,  with  bronze  straps  and  hoops  and  handle, 
are    among    the   other   evidences   of   early   man    in 
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Leicestershire.  At  Kibworth  is  the  Celtic  barrow, 
ihe  illustration  of  which  is  here  reproduced,  which 
has  been  explored  with  results  duly  described.  The 
/  Roman  Watling  Street  passes  along  the  border  of  the 
^  county,  while  the  Fosse  Way  cuts  through  the  middle. 
Of  the  subsequent  historical  periods  Leicestershire 
can  show  remains  of  varying  degrees  of  importance. 
Mr.  Kelsey's  narrative  is  clearly  written,  and  for  the 
m  )st  part  is  not  above  the  heads  of  those  for  whose 
instruction  it  is  intended.  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
written  with  more  impartiality  in  treating  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  events  ;  and  the  remark  on  p.  143 


mission  to  reproduce  two  of  the  many  useful  illustra- 
tions. The  first  shows  the  Celtic  barrow  at  Kibworth, 
referred  to  al:)ove,  and  the  second  shows  the  Norman 
sedilia  in  St.  Mary's,  Leicester,  with  their  elaborate 
zigzag  ornament. 

♦  #  ♦ 
A  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  John  Timbrell,  M.A.,  on 
"The  Mediaeval  Bedposts  in  Broughton  Church, 
Chester,"  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
with  six  |>hotographic  illustrations,  in  an  edition  of 
150  copies,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  author, 


NORMAN    SEDILIA,    ST.    MARY  S,    LEICESTER, 


that  "  Before  the  Reformation,  as  you  have  already 
learned,  the  only  education  to  be  obtained  was  that 
given  by  the  monks  in  the  abbey  schools,"  shows  that 
Mr.  Kelsey  would  do  well  to  study  Mr.  Leach's  book 
on  T/ie  Schools  of  Mediaroal  England,  reviewed  in  the 
April  Antiquary.  But  on  the  whole  the  author  of 
this  little  book  has  performed  a  difficult  task  well. 
His  work  should  do  much  to  give  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Leicestershire  a  real  interest  in  the  past,  and  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  many  phases  of  national 
and  local  life  which  have  left  so  many  visible  traces 
and  evidences  in  their  Midland  county.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  for  per- 


Broughton  Parsonage,  Chester,  at  the  price  of  is. 
each.  The  posts  in  question  are  in  a  row  supporting 
the  west  gallery  in  Broughton  Church — "  the  pair 
which  would  stand  against  the  wall  when  forming 
part  of  a  bed  are  beneath  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
gallery  .  .  .  the  appearance  of  this  pair  is  much 
plainer  than  that  of  those  supporting  the  middle  part 
of  the  gallery,  but  the  general  design  of  all  four  posts 
is  the  same."  The  posts  are  not  only  parts  of  a 
piece  of  furniture  more  than  400  years  old,  but  are 
probably  the  earliest  tester  bedposts  in  existence. 
They  bear  carved  upon  them  arms  and  badges  of 
much  heraldic   interest,   and   are   supposed   by  Mr. 
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Timbrell  to  be  parts  of  the  nuptial  couch  of  Henry  VII. 
Mr.  Timbrell  carefully  examines  the  arms  and  badges, 
and  gives  good  reasons  for  coming  to  the  conclusion 
we  have  stated.  In  any  case,  the  pamphlet  is  of 
considerable  heraldic  and  historical  interest.  The 
arms  and  badges  are  well  reproduced  in  the  accom- 
panying plates. 

♦  •     * 

The  principal  contents  of  the  Connoisseur  for  May  are 
a  very  cursory  "History  of  the  Glove,"  with  many 
fine  illustrations,  by  Mr.  George  Cecil,  in  which  we 
miss  any  reference  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Redfern's  beautiful 
volume  on  Royal  and  Historic  Gloves  and  Shoes ; 
"Chippendale  Chairs,"  by  Mr.  Haldane  Macfall  ; 
and  "  The  Collecting  of  War  Medals,"  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gray — both  fully  illustrated.  The  part  also  contains 
notes  and  queries  and  reviews,  with  an  abundance  of 
excellent  illustrations.  The  colour  reproduction  of 
"What  You  Will,"  by  and  after  J.  R.  Smith,  is 
particularly  good. 

*  *      # 

In  the  Essex  Review,  April,  Mr.  Gurney  Benham, 
continuing  his  account  of  the  "  Arms  of  the  Essex 
Boroughs,"  deals  with  the  arms  of  those  mushroom 
boroughs — West  and  East  Ham.  Miss  C.  F.  Smith 
continues  her  paper  on  "  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey," 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Burrows,  in  "  Southend-on-Sea  and 
its  Historical  Associations,"  shows  that  considerable 
historical  interest  attaches  to  the  parishes  absorbed 
in  the  very  modern  borough.  In  "James  Green  of 
Leytonstone,"  Mr.  H.  W.  Lewer  does  justice  to  the 
memory  of  a  forgotten  Essex-born  artist,  and  among 
the  other  contents  we  note  a  further  instalment  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  delightful  "  Reminiscences  of  an  Essex 
Country  Practitioner  a  Century  Ago."  The  new  part 
of  History  (89,  P'arringdon  Street,  E.C.  :  Price  is. 
net),  vol.  iv.,  No.  2,  has  a  timely  article  on  "  Italy 
and  the  War,"  by  an  American  writer,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Thayer,  and  various  extracts  of  current  comment  on 
the  great  conflict.  Less  "  topical  "  are  extracts  from 
a  lecture  on  "  Elizabeihan  London,"  by  Sir  Sidney 
Lee  ;  a  survey  of  recent  historical  literature,  by  Dr. 
II.  M.  Bcaity,  under  the  title  "Historians  of  History"; 
and  a  paper  liy  Mr.  R.  Grierson  on  "  The  Dark  Age 
of  Irish  History  "—i.e.,  the  period  between  1 31 5,  or 
a  little  later,  and  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the 
end  the  editor  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  help  of 
more  subscribers  if  History  is  to  be  continued,  the 
war  having  made,  directly  and  indirectly,  many  gaps 
in  the  ranks  of  its  supporters.  We  cordially  commend 
this  appeal  to  our  readers.  History,  in  its  quarterly 
parts,  is  doing  admirable  work,  and  deserves  the 
support  of  all  students.  We  have  also  received 
Rivista  d!' Italia,  April  30,  and  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
March.  ^ 


Correspondence. 

THE  ARMS  OF  COLCHESTER. 

{Ante,  p.  163.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

If  your  correspondent  will  refer  to  the  full  description 
of  these  arms  in  the  April  Antiquary,  he  will  observe 
that  the  third  crown  enfiles  the  vertical  staff  of  the 
cross  in  base,  and  this,  I  believe,  saves  the  blazon 
from  offending  the  fundamental  rule  that  no  colour 
shall  rest  upon  another  colour. 

I  do  not  find  any  guidance  on  the  subject  in  the 
ordinary  small  heraldic  text-books,  but  I  find  the 
following  statement  in  a  dissertation  on  the  arms  of 
Nottingham,  which  are  almost  identical  with  those 
attributed  to  Colchester,  viz.: 

"  Gules,  two  staves  raguly  and  couped,  one  in  pale, 
surmounted  by  another  in  fesse,  both  vert,  between 
two  ducal  coronets  in  chiefs/-,  the  bottom  part  of  the 
staff  in  pale  enfiled  with  a  ducal  coronet  of  the  last. 

"  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  in  heraldry  that  no  colour 
shall  rest  upon  another.  It  is  equally  a  law  of  heraldry 
that  a  fillet  or  crown  interfering  between  two  colours 
or  two  metals  saves  the  blazon.  Thus  the  gold  ducal 
coronet  enfiling  the  green  ragged  staff  is  held  to 
'interfere'  between  it  and  the  red  shield." 

W.  J.  Scales. 

Peterhof, 

Haslemere  Road, 
Crouch  End,  N., 
May  ^,  1915. 


ST.  ALPHEGE  OR  ST.  STEPHEN? 

TO   THE    EDITOR. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Church  of  St.  Alphege,  London 
Wall,  last  July,  I  received  from  the  verger  a  printed 
statement  about  the  building,  in  which  the  carving  on 
the  north  side  of  its  tower  is  described  as  representing 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alphege,  Archbishop,  by  Danish 
soldiers.  Now,  the  said  carving  corresponds  in  every 
detail  to  the  death  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  as  desc;ibed  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  chap,  vii.,  vv.  55-60,  both  for  the  stoning 
and  for  the  deacon's  tunicle,  and  differs  in  every  detail 
^rom  the  mediaeval  tradition  concerning  the  murther  of 
St.  Alphege.  Who  can  be  responsible  for  a  mistake 
so  evident  ?  It  is  a  subject  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  antiquaries. 

Edward  S.  Dodgson. 

The  Festival  of  St.  Alphege, 
April  19,  1915. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
oj books  sent  for  review. 

To  intending  Contributors.— C/«Jo/*«/<rd?Af .S^- 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  diiected  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 
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The  Antiquary, 


yULY,  1915. 


Announcement  of  the  August  "Antiquary"  will  be 
found  OH  page  2  in  front. 


i(3otes  of  tbe  a^ontb. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  June  3,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  Fellows :  Messrs.  A.  Billson,  J.  P. 
Bushe-Fox,  L.  G.  Dillon,  T.  F.  Fosbrooke, 
W.  H.  Godfrey,  W.  Hammond,  M.D.,  and 
R.  C.  Lockett. 

Glasgow  is  considerably  and  naturally  per- 
turbed by  the  action  of  the  Town  Council  of 
that  city  in  decreeing  the  removal  of  the 
Tolbooth  Steeple  in  the  interest  of  the 
widening  of  the  High  Street.  Many  protests 
have  been  made.  Mr.  F.  C-  Eeles,  the  Rhind 
Lecturer  in  Archajology,  1913-14,  in  a  letter 
of  protest  against  this  latest  instance  of  van- 
dalism, remarks  rightly  that  the  Town  Council 
ought  to  be  the  guardians,  and  not  the  de- 
stroyers, of  those  buildings  of  historic  interest 
which  are  the  common  heritage  of  all.  True, 
there  is  the  Cathedral  (minus  its  western 
towers),  the  finest  building  in  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  Britain.  But 
what  else  is  there  ?  Provand's  Lordship  and 
two  other  old  steeples — that  is  about  all. 
The  old  college  ?  Removed  by  other  vandals 
a  generation  ago.  The  other  old  churches  ? 
Destroyed  centuries  ago.  There  is  hardly  an 
ancient  church  within  easy  reach,  except  part 
of  Paisley,  part  of  Bcthwell,  and  scraps  at 
Rutherglen    and    Renfrew.     Germany,    the 
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nation  of  vandals,  would  draw  the  line  at 
destroying  an  ancient  monument  in  cold 
blood  in  its  own  towns,  and  in  Mr.  Eeles's 
opinion  "  it  is  a  scandal  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing should  be  tolerated  in  the  principal  city 
of  Scotland."  All  the  arguments  used  for 
the  removal  of  the  steeple  were  used  in  the 
past  for  the  destruction  of  the  western  towers 
of  the  Cathedral — an  act  now  universally 
regretted.  In  a  few  years'  time  the  majority 
of  the  present  Town  Council  will  find  them- 
selves execrated  by  all  thinking  people,  just 
as  the  Edinburgh  Councils  are  execrated  who 
"  cleaned  "  the  outside  of  St.  Giles,  tolerated 
and  connived  at  the  scandal  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Trinity  College  Church,  or  cut 
the  Tron  Church  in  half  to  straighten  the 
South  Bridge.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Glasgow  Council  will  keep  their  hands  off 
the  Tolbooth  Steeple — one  of  the  very  few 
historic  relics  which  their  city  can  show. 

.jji.  •{»  ^ 
Mr.  R.  G.  Fordham,  of  Godolphin  House, 
Eton  College,  Windsor,  writes :  "  Do  you 
know  of  any  places  in  England  or  Scotland 
which  I  can  excavate,  particularly  '  barrows,' 
or  the  sites  of  early  British  huts  ?  I  shall  get 
holidays  in  August  and  September.  Last 
holidays  I  excavated  part  of  a  Romano-British 
villa  at  Lillington  in  Hertfordshire.  Are 
there  any  parties  got  up  anywhere  for  ex- 
cavating? I  am  not  very  experienced,  of 
course,  but  am  very  keen." 

'^  *$?  '^ 
"  The  Guildhall  Library,"  said  the  Morm'ng 
Post,  May  25,  "has  purchased  a  manuscript 
of  singular  interest.  It  is  entitled,  '  The  XII 
Worshipful  Companies  or  Misteries  of  Lon- 
don, with  the  arms  of  all  them  that  have  bin 
Lord  Maiors  of  the  same  for  the  space  of 
almost  300  yeares,  of  every  Company  par- 
ticulerly.  Also  most  part  of  the  Sheriffs  and 
Aldermen.  An.  i6og.'  This  manuscript  was 
written  and  emblazoned  by  William  Smith, 
Rouge  Dragon  (1597-1618),  and  contains 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  members  of  the 
twelve  great  Companies  who  served  the  office 
of  Mayor  or  Sheriff  during  the  years  1232- 
1609,  amounting  to  466  shields. 

*'  The  volume  is  of  great  importance  on 
account  of  the  illustration  of  the  City's  ar- 
morial bearings  which  it  contains.  The 
City  coat  of  arms,  which  is  not  registered  at 
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Heralds'  College,  has  undergone  various 
changes  since  the  first  record  of  it  in  1381. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  April,  191 1,  to  trace 
these  changes,  and  discover,  if  possible,  how 
the  City  became  possessed  of  its  armorial 
bearings  in  their  present  form.  The  results 
of  a  very  extended  search  amongst  the  City's 
archives  and  the  books  in  the  Library  were 
embodied  in  a  report  presented  to  the  Com- 
mon Council,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  no 
earlier  date  than  the  year  1633  could  be 
found  for  the  use  of  the  dragons  as  supporters, 
and  the  City  motto  'Domine,  dirige  nos.' 
This  manuscript  carries  the  date  back  to  1609. 


authority  for  so  doing,  is  not  at  present 
known.  No  record,  however,  has  been  found 
in  the  City's  archives  authorizing  the  altera- 
tion." 

'i?  ^  '^ 
Mr.  C.  T.  Newbery,  of  Glebe  House,  Biggles- 
wade, writes  :  "  There  is  a  packhorse  bridge 
near  here,  of  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
send  you  two  photographs.  It  is  most 
picturesquely  situated  in  a  quiet  old-world 
village,  and  is,  I  think,  a  very  good  example 
of  these  interesting  structures,  of  which  so 
few  now  remain.  It  will  be  seen  that 
vehicular    traffic    has    to    pass    through    a 


rACKHORSE   BRIDGE   NEAR   BIGGLESWADE. 


A  similar  manuscript  was  prepared  by  the 
same  author  in  1605,  and  is  now  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxford.  It  is  significant  that 
the  same  Herald,  in  depicting  the  City  coat 
in  1588,  and  again  in  1605,  omits  the  sup- 
porters and  the  City  motto,  and  in  1609 
adds  the  dragons  as  supporters  and  the 
City  motto.  It  is  possible  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  supporters  were  added  to  the 
City's  arms  between  the  years  1605  and 
1609.  The  fact  that  these  additions  were 
made  by  an  officer  of  the  College  of  Arms  is 
important,  but  whether  he  was  responsible 
for  their  first   use,  or  found  some  earlier 


shallow  stream  which  flows  across  the  road, 
while  the  bridge  carries  a  foot  and  bridle 
path  over."  We  reproduce  on  this  page  one 
of  the  excellent  photographs  so  kindly  sent 
by  our  correspondent. 

•I*         ^         "J* 

Amesbury  Abbey,  Wiltshire,  for  several 
generations  the  seat  of  the  Antrobus  family, 
is  to  come  under  the  hammer  of  Messrs. 
Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Eden,  Baines  and 
Kennaway,  in  September  next.  The  Abbey 
stands  in  a  finely  timbered  park  on  the  site 
of  the  former  monastic  house.     The  River 
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Avon  with  its  trout  fishing  runs  through  the 
park  and  estate  for  several  miles.  The 
property  comprises  6,400  acres,  and  extends 
from  Beaconhill  on  the  north-east  towards 
Winterbourne  Clump  on  the  west.  On  the 
north-east  side  is  Bulford  Camp,  and  on  the 
north  side  Lark  Hill  Camp.  For  archseolo- 
gists  the  most  important  part  of  the  announce- 
ment is  that  Stonehenge  will  be  included  in 
the  sale.  Even  at  this  time  of  national  stress 
we  trust  that  the  Government  will  take  steps  to 
prevent  this  great  monument  from  continuing 
in  private  hands. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  take  the  following  note  from  the 
Standard,  May  29  :  "Excavations  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  crypt  of  Bow  Church, 
Cheapside,  by  the  British  Archaeological 
Society,  with  the  object  of  discovering  any 
Roman  remains.  The  operations  extended 
over  twenty-one  days.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the 
centre  portion  of  the  crypt  near  the  east 
wall,  and  was  carried  down  to  a  considerable 
depth.  The  gravel  bed  at  this  point  was 
proved  to  be  at  a  depth  of  about  23  feet 
below  the  street  level.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  excavation  two  rows  of  Roman  boarding 
were  discovered  running  towards  the  south- 
west. One  set  of  boarding  had  two  pointed 
piles  at  the  back. 

"  These  were  probably  supporting  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream.  Similar  woodwork 
has  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  City. 
The  two  piles  and  one  of  the  boards,  all  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation,  were  taken  out, 
and  are  now  lying  in  the  crypt.  Various 
pieces  of  Roman  brick  and  roofing  tiles, 
fragments  of  mediaeval  pottery,  four  small 
pieces  of  Samian  red  pottery  of  the  first 
century,  as  Well  as  bones  of  oxen  and  other 
animals,  and  human  bones,  some  of  which 
appeared  to  date  back  to  the  Roman  period, 
were  discovered. 

"The  excavations  showed  that  two  con- 
tinuous masonry  foundations  from  4  to  7  feet 
wide  exist  from  east  to  west  beneath  the 
column  of  the  centre  crypt.  The  Roman 
remains  and  timber  have  been  offered  to 
the  City  Corporation  for  preservation  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum." 

^         4p         "fr 
Mr.  Charles  Woolley,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Lambeth  Borough  Courxil  from  1900  to 


1 91 2,  and  is  still  a  member  of  the  Libraries 
Committee,  has  presented  to  that  Council 
a  considerable  collection  of  photographs, 
stoneware,  etc.,  relating  to  old  Lambeth. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Woolley,  it  had 
previously  been  arranged  that  Lambeth's 
objects  of  interest,  such  as  topographical 
views  and  historical  matter,  and  also  speci- 
mens of  its  manufactures  and  industries, 
should  be  brought  together  and  housed  at 
the  Carnegie  Library,  Heme  Hill.  Here 
the  "William  Honey"  and  the  "John 
Hatch "  collections  are  already  displayed. 
In  offering  his  collection  to  the  Council, 
Mr.  Woolley  mentioned  that  it  included 
many  specimens  of  the  early  work  of 
Lambeth  red  and  brown  stoneware  potters, 
"  together  with  the  further  and  later  advance 
of  the  introduction  of  surface  and  incised 
work  colouring  into  such  ware,  from  an 
early  date  to  the  present  time,  and  also 
other  specimens  of  London  stoneware  by 
way  of  contrast.  Probably  there  would  be 
anything  up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  seventy 
or  eighty  specimens. 

"  I  have  also  a  very  excellent  specimen  of 
Lambeth  Delft  ware,  dating  back  to  about 
1650  A.D.  This  is  the  so-called  tin-glazed 
ware,  which  is  recognizable  by  the  delicate 
suffused  pink  flush  all  over  the  surface,  and 
by  its  peculiar  and  particular  tint  of  blue 
decoration. 

"  My  views  comprise  photographs  (12  by 
10  inches),  prints,  and  engravings.  The 
photographs  are  altogether  unique,  and  as  I 
own  the  glass  plates  from  which  these  prints 
are  taken,  there  are  none  other  than  these, 
as  a  set,  in  existence.  They  deal  with  the 
old  riverside  frontage  and  foreshore  in 
Lambeth  Reach,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
Albert  Embankment,  and  the  process  of 
construction  of  this  latter.  The  earliest  date 
back  about  sixty  years,  and  indicate  the 
conditions  of  life  of  that  period  in  all  its 
primitiveness  and  insanitariness." 

•Jp        4p        ^ 

Mr.  Woolley's  collection  also  includes  a 
complete  outfit  in  fine  condition  of  a  Dog- 
gett's  Coat  and  Badge  winner.  The  London 
Museum  at  Stafford  House  has  a  silver 
badge,  but  not  the  costume;  the  Water- 
men's Company  do  not  possess  either  badge 
or    outfit.      "Since    17 15,"   remarked    the 
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donor,  "  only  twelve  Lambeth  men  have 
won  this  coveted  distinction,  which  is 
usually  preserved  as  a  family  heirloom." 

^  'S?  ^ , 
The  Council  adopted  resolutions  cordially 
accepting  Mr.  WooUey's  handsome  gifts,  and 
agreeing  that  they  be  kept  together,  as 
requested  by  the  donor,  and  be  known  as 
"  The  Charles  WooUey  Collection." 

^  4?  ^ 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Archaeological  Society,  on  June  3, 
the  President,  the  Earl  of  Orford,  remarked 
that  not  long  ago  he  heard  of  a  discovery  at 
St.  Margaret's  Church,  King's  Lynn,  where 
there  had  been  found  the  east  end  of  the 
chapel,  a  very  pretty  chapel  in  its  day,  and 
one  built  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
chapel  in  the  Cathedral  Close.  The  chapel 
at  Lynn  had  been  filled  with  rubble,  and 
part  of  the  east  gable  was  found,  which  was 
Gothic.  He  and  a  few  others  subscribed 
;^2i,  and  an  excavation  was  begun;  but 
Mr.  Beloe,  who  was  busy  with  his  regiment, 
and  who  was  looking  after  the  matter,  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  communicate  with  him. 
The  chapel  was  knocked  down  when  the 
shambles  were  built,  about  1780,  which 
shambles  were  a  hideous  building,  now 
abolished.  He  hoped  soon  to  get  some 
further  report  on  what  was  done.  Under- 
neath, of  course,  was  the  whole  of  the  crypt. 
If  the  crown  of  the  crypt  had  not  been 
broken  in,  the  place  would  have  been  well 
worth  complete  excavation. 

^  ^  ij|p 
A  long  list  of  donations  was  reported  at  the 
meeting  of  Council  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Wales  at  Cardiff  on  June  7.  It  included 
two  prehistoric  "  incense  cups  "  and  a  bronze 
spearhead,  formerly  in  possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  E.  Rogers,  of  Abermeurig,  and  pre- 
sented through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir 
John  Rhys,  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Ancient  Monuments  in  Wales. 

^  '^  ^ 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Museum  and  Memorial 
Committee  of  the  Colchester  Town  Council 
early  in  June,  it  was  resolved  that  the  in- 
scription on  a  tablet  to  be  placed  at  Balkerne 
Gateway  be  as  follows  :  *'  This  Roman  Gate- 
way is  the  largest  known  in  Britain,  the 
dimensions  being  103  feet  6  inches  in  width, 


and  from  32  feet  to  38  feet  6  inches  in 
depth.  It  consisted  of  two  archways, 
10  feet  8  inches  wide,  for  vehicles,  two 
arched  footways,  5  feet  10  inches  wide,  and 
a  guardroom  on  each  side.  The  footway 
and  guardroom  on  the  south  side  are  still  in 
good  preservation.  The  foundations  on  the 
north  side  were  excavated  by  the  Morant 
Club,  1 91 3- 14,  and  the  enclosure  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  remains  were  undertaken  by 
the  Colchester  Borough  Council." 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Dodgson,  of  Oxford,  writes : 
"  The  wind-eyes,  or  wind-doors,  in  the  gables 
at  the  east  end  of  St.  Giles's  Church,  Oxford, 
mentioned  by  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Cockerell  on 
p.  205  of  the  June  Antiquary,  are  well 
known  to  all  who  are  interested  in  such 
antiquities  as  still  survive  in  Oxford,  where 
too  many  of  them  have  been  pulled  down  or 
been  defaced  (like  Bishop  King's  house) 
within  living  memory.  They  must  have  been 
intended  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  master 
of  the  works  and  his  assistants  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  roof,  and  to  those  who  should 
carry  out  repairs  there  in  the  years  to  come." 

^  ^  4f 
While  some  of  the  girls  connected  with  the 
Crossley  and  Porter  Orphanage,  Halifax, 
were  digging  in  that  district  during  the 
Whitsun  holidays,  they  dislodged  about  1,060 
green-coloured  discs  from  a  clay-bound  cleft 
of  the  rocks  below  the  Albert  Promenade. 
Most  of  them  were  the  size  of  a  sixpence, 
and  others  rather  larger.  The  discs  were 
cleaned,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  they 
were  copper  Roman  coins  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  Constantines.  Most  of 
the  coins  had  the  head  in  clear  relief.  They 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  Corporation, 
on  whose  property  they  were  found.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Yorkshire  Archae- 
ological Society,  is  to  report  on  them. 

^  4?  ^ 
We  take  the  following  note  from  Nature, 
June  3  :  "A  remarkable  discovery  of  flint 
implements  has  been  made  recently  at  High- 
field,  Southampton,  and  a  large  selection  of 
them  is  now  displayed  in  two  new  cases 
in  the  prehistoric  section  of  the  County 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Museum  at  Tudor 
House.  The  spot  where  they  were  found  is 
apparently  the  site  of  the  workshop  or  cache 
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of  a  Palaeolithic  master-craftsman  in  flint, 
and  great  numbers  of  implements  in  various 
stages  of  fashioning  were  brought  to  light  on 
a  limited  area.  The  series  shown  covers  the 
whole  technique  of  manufacture,  from  the 
roughly-shaped-out  slabs  of  table  flint  to 
beautifully  chipped  and  completed  imple- 
ments, with  their  edges  still  unabraded.  It 
includes  blanks  or  shaped  forms  of  flint  cut 
with  astonishing  precision,  portions  of  imple- 
ments broken  in  process  of  making,  chips, 
etc.  Some  of  the  smaller  implements  vie  in 
beauty  of  workmanship  with  the  fine  products 
of  Neolithic  culture,  and  are  also  of  shapes 
generally  associated  with  the  later  Stone  Age, 
though  their  gravel  patina  is  indisputable 
proof  that  they  came  from  the  river  drift,  and 
so  are  of  Palaeolithic  origin.  Series  of  both 
large  and  small  implements,  the  latter  in- 
cluding various  forms  of  scrapers,  arrow- 
points,  etc.,  are  shown  in  their  different 
stages  of  making,  so  that  the  processes  of 
manufacture  become  clear  to  the  student. 
It  is  worthy  of  recording  that  the  surface  soil 
of  the  site  yielded  some  interesting  Neolithic 
implements,  which  are  also  shown." 

•$»  «il(»  ^ 
"  When  the  General  Post  Office  buildings 
in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  were  demolished 
eighteen  months  ago,"  said  the  Morm'/ig 
Post,  May  31,  "a  large  number  of  Roman 
rubbish-pits  were  found  deep  down  in  the 
earth.  They  contained  a  few  whole  pots  and 
many  thousands  of  fragments  of  Samian  and 
coarse  pottery,  besides  whetstones,  beads, 
knives,  coins,  and  other  small  objects.  They 
date  back  to  between  a.d.  50  and  200.  For 
the  present  they  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
Post  Office  authorities.  Last  summer  other 
Roman  pits  were  uncovered  in  the  course 
of  excavations  of  Corporation  property  in 
King  William  Street.  These  contained  nine 
Samian  vessels  of  the  first  century,  including 
a  decorated  vase  finer  than  any  previously 
found  in  London,  and  two  specimens  of  a 
shape  otherwise  unknown  in  England,  to- 
gether with  a  lamp,  some  coins,  and  various 
objects  in  bronze  and  pottery.  All  these 
latter  treasures  have  been  placed  in  the 
museum  at  the  Guildhall." 

^         ^         ^ 
Owing    to    the    war,    the    Council    of    the 
Somersetshire    Archaeological    Society    has 


decided  not  to  have  any  excursions  this 
year.  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Taunton  on  July  20,  the  proceedings  being 
for  business  purposes  only,  and  restricted 
to  the  one  day.  This  meeting  will  afford 
members  of  the  Society  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  museum  and  buildings,  and 
to  see  the  improvements  and  additions 
effected  in  the  Castle  since  the  Society's 
Diamond  Jubilee  Celebration  at  Taunton  in 
1908. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Castle,  which 
was  formerly  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of 
the  Curator,  has  been  converted  into  two 
large  rooms — the  upper  one  for  the  main 
portion  of  the  library  and  reading-room,  the 
lower  for  the  exhibition  of  coins,  medals, 
tokens,  pewter,  silver,  lighting  appliances 
and  early  writing.  These  rooms  are  now  to 
a  very  large  extent  filled.  There  is  also  a 
smaller  book-room,  and  a  strong-room  under- 
neath for  manuscripts  and  valuables. 

cj>  .jjp  ^ 

We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Col- 
chester Museum  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
191 5.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  large 
numbers  of  the  troops  quartered  in  the  town 
have  visited  the  Museum.  A  large  number 
of  valuable  and  interesting  additions,  of 
which  a  complete  list  is  given,  were  made 
to  the  various  collections.  It  may  be  noted 
in  particular  that  the  collection  of  antiquities 
from  Braintree  formed  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Kenworthy,  sometime  Vicar  of  that  parish, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  Colchester 
Corporation,  has  been  arranged  in  a  case 
specially  provided,  and  presents  a  valuable 
illustration  of  the  history  of  the  place  during 
prehistoric  and  Roman  times. 
^  fj{(.  ijjp 
Mr.  J.  Tavenor  Perry  contributed  to  The 
Architect,  June  11,  an  article  on  "St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great,"  dealing  with  that 
familiar  fabric  from  a  somewhat  novel  point 
of  view.  The  article,  which  was  accompanied 
by  several  illustrations  from  the  author's  pen, 
related  some  incidents  connected  with  the 
beginning  of  restoration  work  some  fifty  years 
ago — incidents  "which  started  the  work  on 
a  wholly  wrong  theory,  leading  to  the  dis- 
astrous destruction  of  much  beautiful  work 
that  can  never  be  replaced,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sham  Norman  apsidal  church 
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on  the  site  of  a  choir  that,  from  the  very 
first,  was  square-ended  in  the  usual  English 
fashion."  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr. 
Perry,  as  pupil  of  Hayter  Lewis,  himself  made 
the  original  drawings,  now  deposited  in  the 
Library  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
and  took  most  of  the  original  dimensions, 
accompanying  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  in  all  his 
explorations  into  the  fabric.  It  was  on  the 
information  so  obtained  that  Mr.  Parker's 
lecture  of  July  13,  1863,  was  delivered. 

^  'k  'll? 
During  the  recent  repairs  and  alterations  at 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church,  Oxford,  an 
interesting  discovery  was  made  in  the  crypt, 
which  dates  from  11 94.  Canon  Clayton, 
when  speaking  at  the  Easter  Vestry,  said  : 
**  In  the  crypt  was  found  a  very  interesting 
stone  coffin,  hidden  under  the  gravel.  The 
gravel  had  bones  in  it,  and  the  coffin  had 
bones  in  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  stone  coffin, 
with  a  cover,  which  bore  a  remarkable  cross, 
and  he  fancied  it  was  of  monastic  origin." 
Why  did  not  the  Canon  explain  in  what  way 
the  cross  was  remarkable  ? 

^  "J"  ^ 
An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
collection  of  Early  British  pottery  in  Lincoln 
County  Museum  by  the  discovery  near  West 
Keal  of  a  massive  urn  of  the  period  500  to 
1000  B.C.  The  vessel,  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  largest  yet  found  in  the  county,  is  of 
indifferently  baked  clay  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. It  is  conical  in  shape,  and  the  decora- 
tion appears  to  have  been  made  with  thongs 
of  twisted  rush  pressed  into  the  clay,  leav- 
ing markings  which  are  arranged  diagon- 
ally round  the  upper  portion.  It  is  21  inches 
high,  13  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  broaden- 
ing out  in  the  centre,  and  narrowing  to 
5  inches  at  the  base.  The  discoverers  were 
Mrs.  L.  N.  Barrow  and  Miss  E.  M.  Grantham, 
who  presented  the  urn  to  the  Museum  authori- 
ties. The  Museum  has  been  fortunate  in 
receiving  three  vessels  of  th.'s  period  quite 
recently,  though  this  is  much  larger  than  the 
other  two  specimens,  which  were  unearthed 
at  Canwick  and  Riby  respectively. 

4p         'k         ^ 
The  Manchester  City  News,  June  1 2,  said : 
"  Professor  Sekino   some   time  ago  investi- 
gated a  Korean  grave  or  dolmen,  the  lower 
base  of  which  had  a  diameter  of  96  feet. 


the  height  of  the  mould  being  about  33  feet. 
There  were  no  cut  stone  walls,  only  a  row 
of  natural  stones  surrounding  a  space  some 
4  or  5  feet  in  diameter  and  about  15  feet 
deep.  Over  the  sarcophagus  chamber  was 
a  layer  of  waterproof  cement  5  inches  thick, 
and  over  that  again  about  21  feet  of  clay. 
Of  the  tomb  of  King  Buretsu,  who  was  the 
hero  king  who  laid  waste  the  kingdom  of 
Kudura,  the  Professor  says :  '  The  form  of 
this  dolmen  plainly  reveals  Chinese  influence. 
According  to  the  inscription,  the  dolmen 
was  built  in  a.d.  662.  It  is  a  spherical 
mound  with  a  diameter  of  about  100  feet, 
the  cone  built  up  with  uncut  stone  on  a 
stone  base.  The  monument  stands  170  feet 
eastward,  which  is  a  Chinese  custom,  though 
the  dolmen  itself  is  after  the  Korean  manner. 
Unfortunately  only  the  dragon's  head  and 
the  tortoise  of  the  monument  now  remain, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  grand 
style  of  China  that  must  have  prevailed  in 
the  later  Shiragi  period.  There  are  six 
dragons'  heads  struggling  for  a  precious 
gem,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  flat  boss  with 
the  royal  inscription  in  Chinese  ideographs : 
Monument  of  the  Great  King  Buretsu,  the 
First  Monarch.  Though  the  base  is  in 
imitation  of  China,  it  shows  a  grade  of 
workmanship  worthy  of  a  high  civilization 
and  a  noble  spirit.  Having  seen  many  such 
in  China,  I  may  say  that  I  saw  none  equal 
to  this  one.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  art  in 
the  later  kingdom  of  Shiragi  is  something  to 
wonder  at.' " 


Jf5ote0  on  Pigmp  jTlint 
3|mplements  founD  in  ^usjsejc. 

By  Herbert  S.  Toms. 


iBOUT  thirty-five  years  ago  minute 
stone  implements  of  curiously  iden- 
tical forms  were  found  almost  simul- 
taneously on  the  Vindhya  Hills  of 
India  and  the  Pennine  Range  in  England. 
Later  discoveries  have  proved,  not  only  that 
this  class  of  flint  tool  has  a  wide  geographical 
distribution  in  the  Old  World,  but  that  they 
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exhibit  the  same  workmanship  in  their  manu- 
facture and  are  of  practically  the  same  forms 
wherever  found.  The  term  "pigmy"  seems 
to  have  been  first  applied  to  our  British 
specimens  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  A.  Gatty.  The 
period,  or  periods,  to  which  they  belong  still 
remains  uncertain,  though  it  has  been  pretty 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  implements 
of  the  same  type  were  made  on  the  Continent 
during  the  late  Palaeolithic  Age.* 

It  is  not  generally  known,  even  among 
local  antiquaries,  that  some  thousands  of 
these  minute  tools  have  been  found  in  Sussex. 
To  do  justice  to  several  private  collections 
special  monographs  would  be  required.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  readily  understood  that 
these  notes  serve  merely  as  a  popular  intro- 
duction to  the  pigmy  flint  implements  of 
Sussex.  A  most  important  discovery  made 
on  the  ledges  of  the  sandstone  cliffs  at  Hast- 
ings has  been  described  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis 
Abbott,  F.G.S.ji  and  three  of  the  Hastings 
specimens  are  illustrated  by  Sir  John  Evans 
for  comparison  with  those  from  the  Vindhya 
Hills.t 

It  is  stated  that  Messrs.  Law  and  Horsfall 
were  the  first  to  recognize  pigmy  flint  imple- 
ments in  England.§  Their  investigations  in 
the  Pennine  Range,  commenced  during  the 
spring  of  1879,  were  not  published  until 
1882.11     But,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been 

*  See  Congres  Internationale  d'Anthropologie  et 
d'Archeologie  Prehistorique,  "  Compte  Rendu  de  la 
XIV<'  Session,  Geneve,  1912,"  tome  i  : 

(a)  Les  SttbJivistons  du  Paleolithique  Sufirieur  et 
leur  Signification,  par  I'Abbe  H.  Breuil,  pp,  165- 
238,  figs.  i-S,  46,  47. 

(b)  Noiivelles  Decouvertes  dans  la  Station  Paid- 
olithique  de  Mezine  {Ukraine),  par  Th.  Volkov, 
p.  422,  fig.  7. 

(c)  L'Outillage  de  la  Station  Aurignacienne  ^'  Les 
Rebieres  II"  {Station  Durand-Ruel),  pp.  450-478. 
Outillage  Microlithique  de  la  Station  Aurignacienne 
^* Dtirand-Ruel"  {Vallon  des  Rebieres),  pp.  479-488, 
par  MM.  E.  Pittard  et  R.  Montandon. 

f  "  Primaeval  Refuse-Heaps  at  Hastings,"  Nattiral 
Science,  July,  1897,  pp.  40-44;  August,  1897,  pp. 
94-99. 

X  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain, 
p.  325,  2nd  edit. 

§  Pigmy  Flint  Implements  :  Their  Provenance  and 
Use  (Papers  and  Addresses  given  at  a  Special  Meet- 
ing and  Exhibition  of  Pigmy  Implements  held  at  the 
Manchester  Museum  on  February  i,  1912),  p.  i. 
Reprinted  from  Trans.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiq.  Soc,  vol.  xxx. 

II  Proceedings  of  the  Yorkshire  Geolog.  and  Poly- 
technic Soc,  1882. 


able  to  ascertain,  the  priority  of  discovery 
belongs  to  a  Sussex  man,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Honeywood,  of  Horsham. 

As  a  result  of  many  years'  observations  near 
Horsham,  Mr.  Honeywood  contributed  an 
article  to  the  Sussex  Archceological  Collections^ 
1877,  in  which  he  accurately  describes  the 
most  common  pigmy  implement  :  "The 
next  type  is  very  curious.  They  are  small, 
generally  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  mere  chippings  or  waste  pieces ; 
but,  on  examination,  we  find  evident  proof  of 
design  in  their  manufacture.  Of  this  type  I 
have  dug  up  above  one  hundred  specimens, 
and  every  one  alike,  having  a  sharp  point  at 
the  end,  also  a  sharp  cutting  edge  on  the 
right  side ;  but  on  the  left  side  they  are  thick 
and  chipped  away,  evidently  for  some  special 
purpose.  .  .  .  What  their  use  was  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  .  .  .  these  specimens 
might  have  served  as  arrow-points."  * 

Part  of  the  "Honeywood"  collection 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Attree, 
of  Horsham,  who,  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Gui^rard 
Piffard,  has  enthusiastically  supplemented 
Mr.  Honeywood's  pioneer  work  in  the  St. 
Leonard's  Forest  region,  which  occupies 
roughly  an  area  of  twelve  square  miles.  The 
results  of  Messrs.  Attree  and  Piffard's  com- 
bined efforts  during  the  past  thirty  years  will 
prove  astonishing  when  published.  They 
have  not  found  the  implements  broadcast 
over  the  forest,  but  confined  to  definite 
small  areas  on  soils  which  contain  a  large 
admixture  of  sand.  The  productive  spots 
are  not  in  the  Wealden  valleys,  which  are 
generally  clay-capped,  but  on  sandy  plateaus 
and  hill-slopes,  and  almost  invariably  not  far 
from  some  rivulet  or  other  water-supply. 

The  implements  so  found  comprise  arrow- 
heads of  every  kind  and  workmanship,  flint 
scrapers  of  all  sizes,  a  variety  of  tools  which 
for  the  present  purpose  may  be  termed 
"  trimmed  flakes,"  beautifully  worked  knives, 
fabricators,  and  rough  flint  borers.  The 
hammerstone  is  of  remarkably  rare  occur- 
rence, and,  although  broken  ends  of  poHshed 
celts  occur  sparingly,  only  one  perfect  ex- 
ample has  been  turned  upon  the  St.  Leonard's 

*  "  Discovery  of  Flint  Implements  near  Horsham, 
in  St.  Leonard's  Forest,"  Sussex  Arch.  Colls.,  1877, 
p.  180. 
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Forest  sites.  One  or  two  roughly  chipped 
axes,  and  several  fragments  of  finer  finish, 
have  been  found,  but  these  seem  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  Cissbury  varieties.  On  each 
site  pigmies  crop  up  in  abundance,  consider- 
ably over  a  thousand  having  been  gathered 
on  one  sandy  area  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  in  extent.  Although  Messrs.  Attree  and 
Piffard  have  not  attempted  to  classify  the 
wealth  of  pigmies  already  amassed,  the  finds 
have  established  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
definite  forms  are  common  to  all  the  pro- 
ductive areas.  Average  specimens  of  these, 
mainly  from  one  site  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest, 
are  shown  by  the  writer's  sketches. 

In  the  most  usual  form,  No.  i,  the  top  of 
the  small  flake  has  been  obliquely  truncated 
by  steep  secondary  chipping.  A  good  many 
variants  are  supplied  by  the  degree  of 
obliquity  and  extent  of  the  secondary  chips. 
The  triangular  type,  6,  is  also  common.  It  is 
frequently  worked  along  the  right  edge  as 
well,  and  varies  in  shape  down  to  a  narrow 
triangle  with  acutely  pointed  apex  and  un- 
equal left  -  hand  sides.  The  little  notch 
shown  in  the  right  sides  of  6,  7,  and  8,  is 
not  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  peculiarity 
of  form  17  is  that  each  specimen  is  similarly 
worked  to  a  point  on  the  right  of  the  base. 
It  seems  closely  related  to  19,  but  the  latter 
is  quite  distinct,  the  curve  at  the  bottom 
being  formed  in  nearly  every  specimen  by 
secondary  chipping  along  the  other  side  or 
back  of  the  flake.  Except  in  19  and  24, 
none  of  the  implements  sketched  shows 
secondary  chipping  at  the  back.  The 
smallest  types  found  on  the  Horsham  sites 
range  in  size  from  20  to  22  ;  whilst  the  large 
examples,  23,  24,  27,  bear  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  some  Continental  forms  of  the 
Cave  period.* 

Various  opinions  as  to  the  use  of  these 
minute  tools  have  been  expressed.  As  they 
are  obviously  of  determinative  shapes  and 
sizes,  it  seems  rational  to  assume  that  they 
served  a  variety  of  purpose's.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  some  of  the  Sussex  specimens 
are  larger  than  pigmies  found  in  other  parts 
of  England,  but  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  authorities  who  have  been  consulted, 
no  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
the  large  and  small  forms,  the  workmanship 

*  See  article  by  the  Abb^  Breuil,  <?/.  cii. 


displayed  in  their  manufacture  being  identical. 
Practically  all  Messrs.  Attree  and  Piffard's 
specimens  are  from  the  surface  of  ploughed 
fields.  It  is,  consequently,  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  pigmies,  arrowheads,  etc., 
mark  sites  occupied  during  one  or  more  sub- 
divisions of  the  Stone  Age. 

No  trace  of  arrowheads  or  axes  was  found 
by  Mr.  Abbott  with  the  pigmies  in  the 
middens  at  Hastings ;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion it  is  important  to  note  that  a  disused 
sandpit  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest  has  yielded 
no  implements  other  than  pigmies  and 
scrapers.  Another  instance  is  that  of  a 
site  at  Lower  Seeding,  where  the  rabbit 
burrows  on  a  sandy  hill  have  been  very 
productive  of  pigmies  with  flakes,  cores, 
scrapers,  fabricators,  trimmed  flakes,  etc., 
but  no  portion  of  an  axe  or  arrowhead. 

That  the  interesting  problem  of  the  con- 
temporaneity or  otherwise  of  the  various 
classes  of  flint  implements  found  on  the 
above-mentioned  sites  may  be  solved  by 
excavation  is  suggested  by  the  discovery 
made  a  few  years  ago  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  Weald,  to  the  north  of  Brighton. 
Here,  in  the  sides  of  a  sandpit,  the  writer 
found  a  fiUed-in  hole,  about  6  feet  in 
diameter  and  2  feet  6  inches  deep.  Forming 
a  layer  over  the  bottom  of  the  hole  were  the 
following  flint  implements,  etc  : 

Seventy  perfect  and  broken  pigmies,  three 
small  spatulate  scrapers,  three  needle-makers, 
two  saws,  a  kidney-shaped  flint  nodule  with 
chipped  and  worn  edge,  together  with  twenty- 
five  flint  cores,  about  2,000  flakes,*  and  a 
perfect  chipped  flint  axe.  \ 

Tilgate  and  Ashdown  Forests  have  also 
yielded  pigmy  implements.  They  have  been 
found  at  Pulborough,  Henfield,  Fairlight,  and 
other  localities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county.  Invariably  these  Wealden  sites 
occur  on  sandy  soils.  What  a  wealth  of 
material  awaits  the  student  in  Sussex  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  even  Messrs,  Attree 
and  Piffard,  who  seem  to  have  worked  with 
more    system    and    zeal    than    other    local 

*  These  flakes  are  uncommonly  like  the  unworked 
series  from  La  Station  Aurignacienne  '•^  Durand- 
Kuel"  figured  on  p.  482,  op.  cit.,  by  Messrs.  Pittard 
and  Montandon. 

t  "  Pigmy  Flint  Implements  found  near  Brighton," 
by  Herbert  S.  Toms,  Report  of  the  Brighton  and 
Hove  Nat.  Hist,  and  Philosoph.  Soc  ,  1907,  pp.  3>37. 
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collectors,  have  neither  exhausted  their 
hunting-grounds  after  thirty  years'  work,  nor 
ascertained    the    complete    distribution    of 


dential  areas  of  the  pigmy-making  race. 
Where  did  this  race  obtain  material  to  make 
the  implements  ?     There  are  no  flints  in  the 


pigmy  sites  over  the  St.  Leonard's  Forest 
region.  The  discoveries  brought  forward 
favour  the  impression  that  the  sandy  parts 
of  the  Weald  were  thickly  strewn  with  resi- 

VOL.  XI. 


Wealden  formations.  The  prehistoric  settlers 
must  therefore  have  travelled  either  to  the 
North  or  South  Downs.  That  they  came  as 
far  as  the  Channel,  too,  is  evident  through 

2  I 
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some  of  the  Horsham  implements  being 
made  from  shore  pebbles.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  although  pigmies  undoubtedly  exist  in 
great  numbers  on  the  southern  fringe  of  the 
Weald,  only  one  or  two  examples  have  been 
gathered  on  the  adjoining  uplands  of  the 
Downs.  One  such  find  was  made  in  the 
following  fashion  :  Shortly  after  the  writer's 
discovery  of  the  pigmy  workshop  in  the  side 
of  a  sandpit,  it  was  observed  that  the  asso- 
ciated flint  cores  closely  resembled  those 
which,  some  years  previously,  had  been 
found  in  large  numbers  on  a  clay  capped 
chalk  hill  halfway  between  Brighton  and 
the  Devil's  Dyke.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
inference  that  pigmy  implements  were  to  be 
found  on  the  same  hill,  and,  during  subse- 
quent search,  four  specimens  were  gathered. 

The  experience  of  every  collector  on  the 
Weald  shows  that,  even  where  no  flints  are 
naturally  present  in  the  soil,  the  minute  tools 
are  not  easily  seen.  Therefore,  on  soils 
which  are  charged  with  flints,  such  as  the 
chalk  hills,  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a 
pigmy  implement  is  immeasurably  increased. 
If  pigmy  flint  implements  do  exist  in  great 
numbers  on  the  Downs,  how  are  they  to  be 
located  ?  The  method  here  suggested  is — 
first  search  for  the  pigmy  type  of  core  (which 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  large  object), 
and  then  give  the  areas  on  which  the  cores 
occur  most  careful  observation  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  minute  tools  themselves. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch,  the  writer 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  kind  co-operation 
of  Messrs.  C.  J.  Attree  and  E.  J.  Guerard 
Piflfard  in  placing  their  collections  and  know- 
ledge at  his  disposal. 


anglo^^aron  T5ounus  of  Hanti 
near  ^ilcbester. 

By  O.  G.  S.  CRA\fFORD,  M.A. 

HE  bounds  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  paper  refer  to  the  parishes 
of  Brimpton,  Berks,  and  Baughurst 
and  Tadley,  Hants.  They  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Cartulariuin  Saxonicum  (W.  de 
Gray  Birch,  3  vols.,  1885- 1893).     They  arc 


particularly  interesting  because  a  number  of 
the  points  can  be  identified  with  certainty. 
Moreover,  the  bounds  thus  identified  throw 
light  on  the  meaning  of  such  words  as 
"  wyrtwalan  "  and  "  snad,"  which  seem 
obscure  to  Anglo-Saxon  scholars. 

A  few  lines  may  be  devoted  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  some  common  words  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  bounds,  based  on  the  writer's  experience 
of  these  and  other  bounds,  chiefly  in  Hamp- 
shire. 

Haga. — This  word  denotes  the  thick  hedge 
enclosing  a  piece  of  land  cleared  for  cultiva- 
tion, or  naturally  devoid  of  trees  and  scrub. 
In  these  bounds  it  occurs  frequently  to 
denote  the  edge  of  the  heathland,  for  the 
sides  of  the  surrounding  valleys  must  formerly 
have  been  thickly  wooded.  In  the  New 
Forest  these  conditions  still  obtain,  and 
many  such  hedges  survive  almost  in  their 
primitive  form.  Their  object  was  to  keep 
out  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  both  wild  and 
domesticated,  and  to  keep  cattle  and  ponies 
from  straying  into  it. 

Burna. — This  word  is  generally  used  to 
denote  somewhat  larger  streams  than  the 
words  "rithe"  and  "wylle"  imply.  The 
latter  is  generally  employed  in  referring  to 
a  small  stream  at  or  near  its  source.  Thus 
"  wylles  head "  occurs  in  the  bounds  of 
Baughurst  for  the  group  of  springs  that  give 
rise  to  the  Fisces-burna. 

Feld,feldes,  is  almost  always  used  of  heath- 
land — seldom,  if  ever,  of  cultivated  land.  It 
is  best  translated  "  moor,  moors." 

Lea  means  broad,  open  grassland,  generally 
(in  Wessex)  on  a  chalk  subsoil. 

Herpath  means  "  highway,"  whatever  its 
original  meaning  may  have  been.  It  does 
not  necessarily  refer  to  a  road  of  Roman 
construction  ;  rather  the  opposite.  It  seems 
to  denote  an  important  road,  still  in  use,  that 
had  grown  and  not  been  laid  out.  "  Street  " 
on  the  other  hand,  does  invariably  refer  to 
a  Roman  road  so  far  as  the  writer's  experience 
goes. 

The  Roman  road  from  Silchester  to  Spinae 
has  been  traced  continuously  by  the  writer  as 
far  as  Thatcham,  but  the  description  of  its 
course  must  be  postponed  to  another  occasion. 

I  should  like  to  add  that,  if  this  meets  the 
eye  of  anyone  in  possession  of  local  know- 
ledge or  of  old  deeds  and  maps  (especially 
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tithe  and  award  maps)  such  as  may  help 
further  to  identify  these  bounds  (and  others 
in  Hampshire),  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
hear  from  him,  either  by  letter  or  through 
the  medium  of  this  journal. 

I.  Bounds  of  Brimpton,  Berks. 
A.D.  944.     [Cart.  Sax.,  ii.  802.] 

This  synt  tha  landes  mesere  to  Bryningtune. 

^rest  on  heafd  beorh:  thonne  on  wyrt- 
walan  on  thaes  hagan  ende:  thonne  andlang 
hagan  thaer  Fiscesburna  and  Alaburna  to- 
gaedre  scotath:  thonne  of  Alaburnan  ut  on 
herred  snad:  and  swa  north  to  herpathe: 
andlang  herpathes  to  thaere  efisc:  thonon  eft 
on  wyrtwalan  to  croh  hamme:  thonne  on 
hunnes  wylle:  thonne  west  be  yfre  thaet  hit 
sticath  on  weala  brucge:  thonne  thser  ut  on 
middel  ea:  thset  swa  on  beferige:  thonne  on 
fyrsige:  of  dune  andlang  ea  thaer  Alaburna 
scyt  ut  on  Cynetan :  thonne  up  andlang 
Alaburnan  on  scealdan  ford:  thonon  andlang 
hagan  ut  on  heath  felda:  swa  to  herpathe: 
andlang  herpathes  to  imman  beorge :  of 
imman  beorge  eft  on  heafod  beorge. 

Tratislatmi. 

These  are  the  land-bounds  at  Brimpton. 

First  on  head  barrow:  then  on  the  foot 
of  the  slope  to  the  hedge  end:  then  along 
hedge  to  where  Fiscesburna  and  Alaburna 
run  together:  then  from  Alaburna  out  on 
herred  piece:  and  so  north  to  herpath:  along 
herpath  to  the  edge:  then  out  on  the  foot 
of  the  slope  to  croh  ham:  then  to  hunnes 
well:  then  west*  by  yfre  to  where  it  comes 
to  weala  bridge:  thence  out  on  middle  lea: 
then  so  on  beaver  island :  then  on  furze 
island:  from  the  down  along  water  to  where 
Alaburna  comes  out  on  Cyneta :  then  up 
along  Alaburna  to  scealdan  ford :  then  along 
hedge  out  on  heath-moor:  so  to  herpath: 
along  herpath  to  imman  barrow:  from  imman 
barrow  out  to  head  barrow. 

heafd  beorh  :  This  may  be  either  of  the 
two  large  barrows  standing  apart  and  to  the 
west  of  a  group  of  three  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  parish.  I  suspect  that  it  is 
the  one  situated  about  300  yards  north-west 
of  Brimpton  Common  Farm,  and  that  the 
*  ?  East. 


bounds   originally  cut  straight  across  from 
Borson. 

wyrhvalan  is  generally  taken  as  mean- 
ing the  "  roots "  or  foot  of  a  hill  or  high 
ground.  This  meaning  suits  the  context 
very  well. 

andlang  hagan :  The  hedge  was  probably 
the  boundary  of  the  natural  woodland  on 
the  clayey  slopes  about  the  Enborne.  The 
present  boundary  runs  along  Oxford  Lane. 
"  Haughurst "  probably  contains  a  relic  of 
haga  in  its  first  syllable. 

thcer  Fiscesburna  and  Alaburna  togcedre 
scotath :  This  point  is  fixed  exactly  by  the 
junction  of  the  Enborne  and  a  fair-sized 
stream,  which  then  gave  its  name  to  the 
parish  of  Baughurst.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  are  a  number  of  ancient  fish-ponds* 
at  Baughurst  House,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  up  the  stream.  This  was  probably 
the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  settlement  whose 
bounds  we  are  following. 

of  Alaburna?i  ut  on  herred  snad:  Snad 
means  a  "  piece,"  or,  according  to  McClure, 
"a  piece  of  a  wood"  {British  Place-Names, 
1 9 1  o,  p.  218).  This  stage  is  about  i ,  1 00  yards, 
and  is  well  defined  as  lying  between  the  En- 
borne and  the  herpath,  the  great  highway 
along  Greenham  and  Crookham  Common, 
now  the  mainroad  between  Brimpton  and 
Newbury,  The  bounds  here  follow  a  streamlet 
up  through  a  still-wooded  gully  in  which  (as 
in  all  those  round  the  common)  the  under- 
lying London  Clay  is  exposed.  The  natural 
vegetation  is  therefore  woodland ;  and  their 
sides  are  now  generally  covered  with  trees, 
as  the  I -inch  Ordnance  Map  shows.  This 
gulley  is  called  Hyde  End  Gully,  and  the 
wood  Hyde  End  Wood. 

andlang  herpathes  to  thcere  efisc:  The  modern 
boundary  follows  the  mainroad  from  Newbury 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Brimpton,  where  it  turns 
northwards.  Here  again  we  have  a  clearly 
defined  length  (of  1,400  yards)  between  two 
turning-points.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  identification  of  this  herpath  with 
an  important  but  non-Roman  highway.  The 
modern  metalled  road  is  the  successor  of  the 
earlier  track  which  ran  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  common,  just  clear  of  the  heads 
of  the  gullies.  There  are  abundant  traces 
of  this  road  at  the  present  day  in  the  form  of 
*  See  map. 
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sunken  trails  and  broad,  grassy  ways  through  Friend,  at  the  east  end  of  the  common,  to 
the  gorse  and  heather.  For  the  whole  three  Greenham  Lodge  above  Newbury,  it  follows 
and   a  half  miles   between   the   Traveller's     the  edge  of  cultivation,  the  "  hedge  "  bound- 
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ing  the  enclosures  on  the  northern  slopes 
overlooking  the  Kennet  Valley.  At  right 
angles  to  its  course  there  are  at  least  five 
ancient  ditch-and-bank  earthworks.  Four  of 
them  are  at  the  eastern  end,  between  the 
Traveller's  Friend  and  the  school  1,200  yards 
west  of  it.  The  fifth  and  largest,  called 
Bury's  Bank,  is  at  the  western  end,  near 
Greenham  Lodge.  All  of  them  have  the 
ditch  on  the  west  side,  and  all  run  from  the 
head  of  a  swampy  gully  on  the  north  to  the 
heads  of  similar  gullies  on  the  south.  They 
are  perhaps  of  the  same  character  as  the 
Cambridgeshire  dykes  and  others  dug  across 
the  Icknield  Way.  A  similar  bank  runs 
diagonally  across  Snelsmore  Common  north 
of  Newbury.  Their  presence  anywhere  goes 
far  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  old  highway 
at  right  angles  to  their  direction.  Here  we 
have  corroborative  evidence  of  a  highway 
in  Saxon  times.  The  ditches  are  probably 
of  sub-Roman  origin. 

e/ise  is  the  same  word  as  "  eaves  "  (of  a 
house),  and  .►'leans  the  edge  (of  a  wood  ? 
See  Craivford  Charters,  iv.  50,  and  index 
under  "  efes  ").  The  interpretation  "  edge  of 
a  wood  "  exactly  suits  this  passage.  The  site 
can  be  accurately  placed  at  the  point  where 
the  boundary  leaves  the  road  to  turn  north- 
wards, the  site  of  the  modern  village  of 
Brimpton.  This  is  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  common,  where  the  plateau  ends  and  the 
clay  land  begins. 

thonon  eft  on  wyrtwalan  to  croh  havime  : 
Here  again  the  interpretation  of  ivyrtivalan 
as  "foot  of  a  slope"  suits  the  context  admir- 
ably. The  modern  boundary  goes  northwards 
to  the  edge  of  the  Kennet  Valley  for  about 
850  yards,  and  then  turns  sharply  westwards. 
It  then  follows  an  ancient  lane  called  Manor 
Lane  for  another  800  yards,  running  along 
the  side  of  the  valley,  parallel  to  and  just 
above  the  alluvium,  at  an  average  distance 
of  90  yards  from  it. 

The  site  of  croh  ham  is  fixed  with  certainty 
at  the  spot  now  called  Manor  Ash  Moats 
(Upper  and  Lower).  These  are  the  moats  of 
the  old  Manor  of  Crookham.  They  consist 
of  a  high  bank  and  ditch  running  round 
three  sides  of  a  square.  On  the  northern 
side  the  bank  and  ditch  do  not  exist,  except 
for  a  small  section  at  the  north-east  corner. 
A  stream  runs  down  the  ditch  on  the  east 


side.  There  is  nothing  beside  the  name  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  this  moated  home- 
stead, nor  has  it  been  previously  described 
in  any  published  accounts. 

hunnes  7vylle :  The  bounds  run  north- 
westwards from  Crookham  across  the  Kennet 
Valley  for  about  500  yards,  till  they  encounter 
an  old  watercourse  —  perhaps  the  hu fines 
wylle. 

thonne  west  be  yfre  that  hit  sticath  on 
tveala  brucge :  This  is  the  most  interesting 
place  in  the  bounds.  The  modern  boundary 
proceeds  from  the  last  turning-point  along 
the  old  watercourse  {yfre)  for  850  yards  to 
the  Kennet,  which  it  meets  at  Quaking 
Bridge.  This  is  exactly  the  point  where  the 
Roman  road  from  Silchester  to  Spinje 
crosses  the  Kennet.  It  has  been  traced 
continuously  to  this  point  and  beyond  by  the 
writer,  and  its  existence  close  by  has  recently 
been  proved  by  excavation.  Perhaps  the 
name  Quaking  Bridge  may  be  derived 
from  the  decayed  state  of  the  bridge  after 
the  Romans  left.  The  word  is  an  old  Saxon 
one.  The  bridge  may  have  been  of  wood, 
and  so  have  left  no  traces. 

The  application  of  7iieata  to  a  bridge  upon 
a  Roman  road  is  extremely  interesting.  It 
fully  bears  out  McClure's  interpretation : 
"The  Anglo-Saxon  7vealh,  plural  7vealas 
(laa/as),  was  doubtless  used  by  the  Teutonic 
invaders,  as  it  was,  used  on  the  Continent, 
to  denominate  those  7vho  lived  under  Roman 
iurisdiction  and  spoke  the  Latin  language. 
'  VVelschland '  is  the  German  word  for 
Italy,  and  '  welschnuss,'  like  our  English 
'  walnut,'  is  the  nut  growing  on  Romance 
soil"  (the  italics  are  ours)  {British  Place- 
Names,  iQiOj  P-  142).  It  would  thus  be 
applied  by  the  Saxons  to  anything  they  saw 
in  common  use  amongst  the  Romanized 
Britons.  Thus,  they  credited  the  Britons 
they  found  here  with  the  works  of  the 
Romans  who  had  left ;  nor,  probably,  did 
they  see  much  difference  between  conquerors 
and  conquered  after  four  centuries.  Both 
were  merely  "  foreigners." 

In  an  article  on  the  "  Early  English 
Settlements  in  South  Britain "  (Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  Salisbury  volume,  1849), 
Dr.  Edwin  Guest  mentions  this  7veala 
brucge,  without,  however,  identifying  the  site 
with  any  exactness.     In  his  map  he  seems 
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to  place  it  where  the  Roman  road  crossed 
the  Kennet ;  but  this  was  a  lucky  guess,  since 
neither  the  road  nor  the  bounds  had  been 
identified,  and  his  course  for  the  road  is 
not  correct.  He  does  not  do  more  than 
mention  the  word  in  the  text.  He  quotes  a 
"  weala  geat "  and  "  weales  huth  "  at  Staines, 
where  the  Silchester- London  road  crosses 
the  Thames.* 

The  next  three  points  are  uncertain.  They 
might  perhaps  be  discovered  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  tithe  maps  of  adjacent  parishes, 
in  the  existing  field-names. 

t/icer  Alabuma  scyt  ut  on  Cynetan  :  This 
is  the  junction  of  the  Enborne  and  Kennet, 
a  point  which  it  is  difficult  to  locate,  owing 
to  the  alteration  in  their  courses  for  the 
canal  and  for  water-meadows.  The  modern 
boundary  turns  ofif  before  it  could  possibly 
have  reached  this  junction,  but  it  is  very 
intricate,  and  has  probably  been  much 
changed. 

up  andlang  Alaburnan  on  scealdan  ford: 
This  ford  must  have  been  either  at  Shalford 
Bridge,  or,  less  probably,  where  the  Roman 
road  crossed  the  Enbourn  about  300  yards 
to  the  north.  The  modern  boundary  leaves 
the  Enborne  at  Shalford  Bridge,  which  is 
the  site  of  an  old  crossing  on  a  road  of 
probably  pre-Roman  age.  The  importance 
of  the  ford  and  road  seem  to  have  sur- 
vived into  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  had  a  house  at  Shalford  Farm 
close  by. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  word 
"  sceald "  which  enters  so  frequently  into 
place-names,  especially  qualifying  "  ford  "  and 
"  burn  'n  Cf.  Shalbourne,  Wilts  (thirteenth- 
century  Schaldeburn) ;  Scealdan  crundle  (Cart. 
Sax.,  635,  CoUingbourne,  Wilts) ;  Scealdan 
ford  (Cart.  Sax.,  758,  Exton,  on  the  Meon, 
Hants)  ;  Shalford,  near  Braintree,  Essex ; 
Shalford,  on  the  Wey,  Surrey;  Shalcombe, 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  been -'suggested  that 
it  may  be  connected  with  scyld  (also  sceold), 
a  shield.  They  were  made  of  hide  and 
wicker,  like  the  native  British  coracles,  and 
the  same  word  might  be  applied  to  both. 
Scealdan  ford  would  thus  mean  a  ford  where 
a   coracle   ferry   existed.      It   niay  also   be 

*  Pp.  65,  66.  The  names  occur  in  the  bounds  of 
Egham  and  Chertsey  given  in  Kemble,  Codex  Diplo- 
mattcus,  vol.  v.,  No.  987. 


connected  with  an  obscure  word  scald,  appa- 
rently meaning  seashore  (McClure,  British 
Place-Names,  p.  207,  note).  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  connected  with  the  words 
"  shoal  "  and  "  shallow,"  and  means  nothing 
more  than  "  shallow  ford." 

andlang  hagati  ut  on  heath  felda :  The 
hedge  is  the  western  boundary  of  Wasing 
Park.  The  heath  feld\%  the  gravelly  plateau 
south-west  of  Wasing  House  (part  of  oxan 
heath  feld,  for  which  see  below). 

a?idlang  herpathes  to  imman  beorge :  The 
barrow  is  probably  one  of  the  three  at  Borson 
(Beorgas  ham?).  /;//wa  may  survive  in  In- 
hurst,  an  adjoining  hamlet. 

The  herpath  is  an  old  Basingstoke  road, 
connecting  that  town  with  Thatcham  and 
Newbury  by  the  watershed  at  Baughurst,  and 
the  village  and  mill  of  Brimpton.  It  crossed 
the  Enborne  at  Able  Bridge,  and  the  Kennet 
at  Quaking  Bridge. 

The  bounds  circulate  clockwise.  They 
coincide  almost  exactly  with  the  modern 
boundary  of  Brimpton  parish.  Their  total 
circumference  is  nearly  eleven  miles.  There 
are  about  seventeen  stages,  so  that  the  average 
length  of  each  stage  works  out  at  about  1,130 
yards. 

II.  Bounds  of  Baughurst. 
A.D.  909.  \Cart.  Sax.,  ii.  624.] 

This  synt  tha  gemaera  tha  bsera  the 
hierath  tu  Whitan  cyrican,  fiscesburnan  and 
felghyrste. 

^rest  on  thing  leage  on  thaes  wielles 
heafod  :  thonon  andlang  hagan  on  gerihte 
to  clat  leage  :  that  thuores  ofer  clat  leage  on 
gerihte  to  grsenan  leage  :  thset  ofer  tha  leage 
to  nafae :  on  gearihte  to  eanan  leage :  thset 
andlang  hagan  to  ham  tun  stigelse :  thonon 
andlang  hagan  to  nican  snsedes  forda  :  thonon 
andlang  hagan  to  wissan  leage  gatse:  thonon 
on  thone  waest-maestan  snad  on  beaggan 
hyrste  :  thset  thonon  ofer  thone  fseld  on  thing 
leage  aeft  to  thaes  wielles  heafde. 

Translation. 

These  are  the  bounds  of  the  land  that 
belongs  to  Whitchurch,  Fiscesburna,  and 
Felghyrst. 

First  on  thing  lea  at  the  wells'  head  :  then 
along  hedge  straight  to  clat  lea  :  then  ob- 
Hquely  over  clat  lea  straight  to  green  lea : 
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then  over  the  lea  to  nafe  :  straight  to  eanan 
lea :  then  along  hedge  to  ham  tun  style : 
then  along  hedge  to  nican  snad's  ford  :  then 
along  hedge  to  wissan  lea  gate  :  then  to  the 
westernmost  snad  at  beaggan  hyrst :  then 
over  the  field  on  thing  lea  out  at  the  wells' 
head. 

f/iing  leage  on  thccs  wielles  heafod :  This 
point  is  fixed  approximately  on  internal 
evidence  at  some  place  on  the  southern 
boundary,  where  the  Fiscesburna  springs  rise. 
It  is  also  fixed  absolutely  by  the  name  of  a 
copse  there  called  Finley's  Row,  300  yards 
south  of  Pavey's  Farm.  In  1340  the  assessors 
of  Bagehurst  were  John  de  Fynlye,  Robert 
de  Bagehurst,  Richard  de  Hamme,  and  John 
Innehurst  (Woodward  and  VVilks,  History 
0/  Hants,  vol.  iii.,  p.  268).  The  first-men- 
tioned undoubtedly  contains  a  reference  to 
Thing  lea.  Perhaps  John  de  Fynlye  lived  at 
Pavey's  Farm.  The  other  three  all  contain 
place-names  meptioned  elsewhere  in  these 
bounds. 

clat  leage :  This  must  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Foscot  Farm  on  the  Roman  road 
to  Sarum.  The  words  "clat,"  "clap," 
and  "  clop,"  frequently  occur  on  Roman 
roads.  C/.  Clap  Gate,  in  Whitchurch,  Hants  ; 
Clatford,  near  Marlborough  ;  Clapton  (also 
called  Clapham  in  the  eighteenth  century), 
on  the  Roman  road  from  Spinae  to  Cunetio, 
near  Wickham ;  Clapham  Junction,  on  the 
Stane  Street ;  Clapper's  Farm,  Silchester,  a 
moated  homestead  ;  and  numerous  others. 
It  may  be  connected  with  the  Welsh  word 
clawdy  signifying  primarily  a  trench,  with  a 
secondary  meaning  of  bank,  because  the 
two  are  generally  found  together.  Cf.  also 
the  Old  Irish  dadid,  to  dig.  Mr.  McClure 
{British  Place-Names,  19 10,  p.  113,  note  2) 
makes  these  suggestions,  a  propos  of  Vindo- 
gladia,  which  he  translates  "  White  Ditches." 
Offa's  Dyke  is  called  in  Welsh  Claivd  Offa. 

The  points  which  follow  are  obscure, 
nor  do  the  names  on  the  Ordnance  Map 
help  us. 

eanan  leage :  Perhaps  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Hannington  may  contain  part  of  this  name, 
the  term  lea  denotes  broad,  open  grassland, 
and  this  would  naturally  extend  for  some 
distance  beyond  the  point  where  the  bounds 
cross  it. 


ham  tun  stigela :  This  must  be  close  to 
Ham  Farm.  Here  lived  Richard  de  Hamme 
(see  above,  under  thing  leage). 

nican  snccdes  forda  :  This  must  be  Axman's 
Ford  on  the  Fiscesburna,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  north  of  Ham  Farm.  The  first  word 
seems  to  refer  to  a  water-spirit  known  by 
various  names  amongst  Northern  races.  He 
lives  in  deep  pools,  and  is  dangerous  to  those 
who  venture  too  near.  "  Old  Nick  "  is  his 
direct  descendant.  He  is  also  a  god  of  the 
sea,  in  which  capacity  he  has  been  succeeded 
by  St.  Nicholas.  He  is  first  cousin  to  the 
Irish  Nuada  Necht  and  to  Neptune  (Rhys, 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1898,  p.  122).  The  snad 
was  presumably  the  "  piece  "  of  ground  par- 
ticularly frequented  by  him. 

ivissan  leage  gatce :  This  is  the  wiscleageat 
of  the  Tadley  bounds.  It  shows  that  the 
bounds  of  Fiscesburna  and  Felghyrst  did 
not  exactly  coincide  with  those  of  the  modern 
parish  of  Baughurst,  which  extends  farther 
northwards.  Wiscleageat  appears  to  lie  be- 
tween Heath  End  and  Baughurst.  Geat 
signifies  the  gap  through  which  one  can  pene- 
trate a  barrier,  such  as  a  hedge  (as  probably 
here)  or  a  boundary  ditch.  Perhaps  wissan 
lea  may  survive  in  Wasing,  which  adjoins  the 
parish  of  Baughurst  on  the  north,  Wase 
means  mud. 

beaggan  hyrste:  This  is  clearly  Baughurst, 
lying  on  the  watershed  between  the  Fisces- 
burna and  the  tributaries  of  the  Silchester 
brook.  The  nucleus  of  the  settlement  which 
now  gives  its  name  to  the  parish  was  probably 
at  Baughurst  House.  It  is  to  be  noted  that, 
though  the  modern  village  straggles  along  the 
Basingstoke  road,  there  is  no  hint  given  in 
the  bounds  of  any  habitations  there.  They 
merely  mention  the  "westernmost  snad," 
probably  Baughurst  Copse.  There  are  still 
a  number  of  detached  copses  here :  Pope's 
Copse,  Great  Copse,  and  The  Moors'  Copse. 
They  are  the  last  remnants  of  beaggan  hyrste. 

III.  Bounds  of  Tadley. 
A.D.  909.  \Cart.  Sax.,  ii.  625.] 

This  is  seo  baer  ther  to  hyrth. 
^rest  of  brunan  hylle  on  wisclea  geat : 
thanon  to  oxan  haethfelda  :  thset  east  thonan 
to  wihtelmaes  treowe :  swa  to  fulan  rithe : 
thonan  to  aenedwille  :  swa  to  withig  forda  : 
thaet  to  brynes  hylle. 
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Translation. 
First  from  brunan  hill  on  wisclea  gate : 
then  to  oxen  heath-moor  :  then  east  to  white- 
elm-tree  :  so  to  foul  brook  :  then  to  duck- 
well  :  so  to  withy  ford  :  then  to  brynes  hill. 

brunan  hylle:  Called  brynes  hylle  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  bounds.  It  is  the  modern 
Browning  Hill,  a  conspicuous  eminence, 
363  feet  above  sea-level,  on  the  important 
watershed  between  the  Fiscesburna  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  Silchester  brook. 

wisclea  geat :  This  is  the  wissan  lea  geat 
of  the  Baughurst  bounds. 

oxan  hcethfelda  :  This  is  the  great  level 
heath  on  the  gravel  plateau  extending  from 
Silchester  to  the  Enborne,  a  distance  of  over 
five  miles. 

f/iaf  east  thonan  to  wihtebnces  treowe : 
The  bounds  of  Tadley  turn  sharply  to  the 
east  at  Three  Corner  Plantation,  and  run 
nearly  straight  along  the  heath  for  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  towards  Pamber  Common. 
Here  they  turn  due  south.  The  white-elm 
must  have  stood  at  the  corner  to  mark  the 
turning-point  of  the  bounds. 

fulan  rithe :  The  bounds  cross  a  stream  at 
Bowmont's  Bridge,  1,000  yards  south  of 
their  turning-point.  This  rivulet  must  be 
Xhe  fulan  rithe. 

About  1,200  yards  lower  down  is  a  small 
piece  of  waste  land  called  Beggar's  Bridge 
Green,  where  an  old  trackway  crossed  the 
stream.  The  gravel  embankments  leading 
up  on  either  side  to  the  bridge  still  remain, 
but  the  bridge  (probably  a  wooden  one)  has 
disappeared,  and  the  trackway  has  been 
destroyed  by  enclosures.  The  adjoining 
part  of  Pamber  Forest  is  now  called  Beggar's 
Bridge  Copse,  and  on  the  Common  Award 
Map  of  Pamber  Beggar's  Bush  Copse,  which 
is  a  well-known  ancient  name. 

(Enedwille :  Thirteen  hundred  yards  south 
of  Bowmont's  Bridge  is  Honey  Mill  Bridge, 
over  a  tributary  of  the  Sifchester  brook. 
This  rivulet  would  appear  to  be  the  "  duck's 
well "  here  referred  to. 

We  may  compare  the  name  with  Andwell, 
seven  and  a  half  miles  farther  east,  near 
Basing,  at  the  source  of  another  stream.  It 
was  called  Enedewelle  in  a.d.  1290  (Wood- 
ward and  Wilks,  History  of  Hants,  iii.  283). 
Enford  on  the  Avon,  in  Wilts,  contains  the 


same  word,  for  it  was  spelt  Enedford  in 
A.D.  934  (Birch,  Cart.  Sax.,  ii.  705).  Ened 
in  Anglo-Saxon  means  a  duck,  probably  a 
wild-duck  or  moorhen. 

The  Roman  road  from  Silchester  to  Sarum 
also  crosses  the  stream  at  Honey  Mill  Bridge. 

Between  fulan  rithe  and  cenedwille,  on 
high  ground  over  300  feet  above  sea-level, 
stands  the  village  of  Tadley. 

withig  forda :  This  point  is  clearly  fixed 
by  Wyeford  Farm,  2,000  yards  south-west  of 
Honey  Mill  Bridge.  It  is  spelt  Withford  on 
the  Common  Award  Map  of  Pamber,  The 
farm  lies  at  the  source  of  a  small  stream, 
surrounded  by  a  network  of  ancient  fish- 
ponds, probably  the  property  of  the  ancient 
moated  Priory  of  Pamber,  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  south-east. 

The  bounds  circulate  clockwise.  The 
total  circumference  of  the  modern  parish 
of  Pamber  is  exactly  nine  miles.  If  the 
Saxon  bounds  coincide,  this  gives  an  average 
length  of  2,260  yards  to  each  stage,  about 
twice  the  usual  length.  Probably  they 
formerly  cut  across  from  Wyeford  to  Brown- 
ing Hill  by  Combe  House  Farm.  The 
northern  boundary  along  the  heath  also 
raises  the  average,  for  it  runs  straight  and 
does  not  need  intermediate  points ;  nor  on 
such  ground  would  suitable  landmarks  occur 
in  Nature. 


C6e  3ge  of  DotonlanD 
©oUotoap0, 

By  a.  Hadrian  Allcroft,  M.A. 
( Concluded  from  p.  210.) 

HEN  did  the  use  of  carts  extend 
into  the  high  downs  ?  They  came 
into  common  use  in  England,  one 
reads,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Locally,  perhaps,  where  there  happened 
to  survive  a  few  tolerable  roads,  Roman 
or  monastic,  or  where  geological  considera- 
tions made  any  sort  of  road  less  need- 
ful. But  Sussex  has  ever  been  a  by-word 
for  the  badness  of  its  roads.  If,  so  late  as 
1724,  the  principal  traffic  of  the  county  was 
satisfied  with  nothing  better  than  the  primeval 
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greenway  as  marked — and  even  miled — on 
Budgen's  Map,  it  is  likely  that  access  to  the 
remoter  downs  would  be  more  difficult  still. 
That  was  probably  the  usual  case.  The  few 
coast-towns  had  lost  most  of  the  little  import- 
ance they  had  once  possessed,  and  no  new 
ports  had  as  yet  risen  to  prosperity.  Such 
heavy  goods  as  were  imported — timber,  coal, 
and  stone — were  carried  inland  by  river. 
The  modern  watering-places  were  as  yet 
unheard  of.  Villages  were  few  and  far 
between  ;  on  the  actual  downs  there  were 
indeed,  as  now,  scarcely  any  villages  at  all. 
Domesday  names  only  places — manors  or 
otherwise — at  the  foothills,  or  hidden  at  the 
bottom  of  the  combes  that  divide  the  hills,  and 
it  has  been  noticed  that  an  unusually  large 
number  of  these  were  in  the  occupation  of 
villeins;  and  later  documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  few  or  none  to  add  to  the  meagre 
list.  A  return  made  a.d.  1428 '■'  mentions 
twenty  -  eight  parishes  in  Sussex  which 
mustered  less  than  ten  inhabitants  apiece  : 
the  whole  twenty -eight  have,  in  fact,  but  133 
Inhabitants  between  them.  Half  of  them 
are  downland  parishes,  and  five  lie  between 
Eastbourne  and  the  Ouse — viz.,  Friston  (7), 
PLxceat  (i).  West  Dean  (6),  Sutton  (o), 
Denton  (6).  Five  parishes  muster  a  total 
of  twenty  inhabitants  {scilicet  householders) ; 
three  of  them  had  churches,  but  in  only  one 
case  was  the  Rector  a  resident.  This  does 
not  suggest  any  very  strenuous  degree  of  life 
in  the  downland  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Since  that  date  the  decline  of  population 
has  spread  to  other  places.  A  century  ago 
one  could  lose  oneself  amongst  the  cottages 
and  orchards  of  Beddingham,  for  example.! 
Nowadays  the  problem  is  rather  to  find  the 
village.  Large  or  small,  the  villages  of  that 
age,  and  long  after,  were  for  the  most  part 
self-sufficing.  Few  persons  travelled  into 
them  or  out  of  them  in  a  year.  Even  the 
magnates,  and  they  were  very  few,  were 
content  to  live  inaccessible.  That  Thomas 
Pelham,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  Premier 

*  Printed  in  Feudal  Aids,  vol.  v.,  pp.  164,  165 
(Public  Record  Office),  1908. 

t  MS.  of  William  Wisdom,  carpenter  and  wheel- 
wright of  Glynde,  born  1756.  The  volume,  which 
contains  a  very  little  wheat  hidden  amongst  a  great 
quantity  of  chaff,  is  now,  by  gift  of  the  late  Mark 
Antony  Lower,  the  property  of  the  parish  of  Glynde, 
Sussex. 
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in  1754,  liked  to  visit  occasionally  at  Bishop- 
stone  ;  he  would  break  the  journey  from 
town  at  Glynde,  and  thence  drive  across  the 
hills  to  his  destination,  paying  a  farmer  of 
Beddingham  two  guineas  yearly  for  the 
privilege  of  crossing  that  worthy's  land  when 
and  where  he  liked.*  The  farmers  of  that 
day  had  not  yet  entered  upon  the  agricultural 
renaissance  which  Sussex  associates  with  the 
name  of  EUman,  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
had  not  made  it  worth  their  while  as  yet  to 
send  their  ploughs  to  the  higher  levels.  The 
downs  carried  sheep  in  multitudes,  more 
than  they  do  now,  but  they  carried  very  little 
else.  The  farmers  had  not  yet  learnt  how  to 
grow  food  to  keep  horned  stock  during  the 
winter.  Their  hay  was  grown  on  the 
"  brooks "  below,  and  their  corn  on  the 
foothills.  Up  the  hill  were  only  the  sheep 
and  their  shepherds,  whose  whole  para- 
phernalia meant  but  a  few  hurdles.  Nothing 
else  was  wanted  up  the  hill,  and  there  was 
nothing  at  all  to  bring  down,  for  the  furze — 
the  one  other  product  of  the  hills — was  tied 
in  bundles  and  rolled  down.  It  is  in  no 
way  inconceivable  that  a  farmer's  year  might 
go  by  without  his  having  need  to  send  a 
single  cart  up  the  hill.  There  can  at  any 
rate  have  been  no  wheel-traffic  sufficient  to 
produce  the  many  and  deep  holloways  that 
are  to  be  seen  to-day,  and  the  inference  is 
that  those  holloways  are  mostly  of  modern 
origin,  and  belong  to  the  revival  of  agri- 
culture about  1780,  when  new  methods  and 
new  markets  enlarged  the  farmer's  activities, 
and  sent  his  teams  almost  to  the  very  crests 
of  the  hills.  Then  there  was  corn  to  be 
carted,  root-crops  to  be  handled,  stock  to  be 
fed  the  winter  through,  and  a  score  of  other 
needs  to  be  met.f  That  was  the  Turnpike 
Era,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  turnpikes 
did  not  come  until  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  do  without  them.  They  were  needed 
because  of  this  renaissance,  which  brought 
a  new  lease  of  prosperity  to  farmers,  villages, 
and  towns  alike.  Farmers  began  to  give 
some  little  attention  to  their  own  roads ; 
they  had  grown  rich,  and  some  kept  their 
own  carriages  now.     But  before  that   time 

*  MS.  of  William  Wisdom. 

t  The  bulk  of  these  facts  as  to  the  condition  of 
Sussex  farming  is  gathered  from  A  General  Vievi  of 
Ap-icullure  in  Sussex,  by  Rev.  Arthur  Young  (1808). 
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no  one,  save  such  rarities  as  a  Bishop  or  a 
Duke,  had  thought  of  driving.  They  rode. 
Stukeley  and  Brat  and  Cobbett  one  and  all 
rode  upon  their  rural  journeys,  not  because 
they  were  too  poor  to  own  carriages,  but 
because  riding  was  easier  and  safer  with 
such  roads  as  the  country  then  possessed. 
Cobbett,  for  one,  was  not  at  all  grateful  for 
the  coming  of  turnpikes  in  lieu  of  the 
old  trails.*  Those  were  still  sufificient  for  a 
breed  of  men,  not  themselves  farmers  or  even 
residents,  who  had  scarcely  known  anything 
better,  for  the  old  trails  had  not  as  yet  been 
turned  into  dangerous  holloways. 

People  who  are  prepared  to  admit  that,  for 
long  centuries,  there  was  no  wheeled  traffic 
in  the  hills,  maintain  sometimes  that  sleds 
were  in  constant  use — that  the  holloways 
were  worn  by  sleds  ;  and  they  cite  the  fact 
that  complaint  was  frequently  made  of  the 
manner  in  which  sleds  tore  up  the  roads.  If 
there  was  no  need  for  carts,  there  could  have 
been  no  need  for  sleds.  But,  granted  that 
a  sled  would  probably  play  havoc  with  a 
metalled  road  of  any  sort,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  its  effect  upon  the  chalk  hills  would 
not  have  been  just  the  opposite.  In  summer 
the  turf  is  so  slippery  with  drought  that  a 
sled  would  pass  over  it  without  damage.  In 
winter  it  is  so  slippery  with  moisture  that  the 
same  result  would  follow.  And  if  many 
sleds  passed  and  repassed  along  one  trail 
in  bad  weather,  there  would  result  what 
Sussex  expressively  calls  a  "  slub  " — a  greasy 
plaster  of  chalky  mud,  like  that  left  by  the 
feet  of  a  flock  of  sheep  in  winter.  And  just 
as  there  results  from  the  treading  of  the 
sheep  only  a  firmer  and  smoother  turf  next 
spring,  so  it  would  be  where  sleds  had  passed. 
There  would  be  no  tearing  up  of  the  surface 
down  to  the  solid  chalk  below. 

It  may  be  argued  that  some,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  holloways  go  back  to  a  time  before 
the  stagnation  of  the  Middle  Ages — to  the 
Saxon  or  the  Roman  era.  It  is  quite  certain 
that,  if  the  conditions  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century  were  not  such  as  might  produce 
them,  there  was  nothing  in  earlier  English 
or  Saxon  days  to  do  it.  Farming  was,  and 
is,  the  only  life  of  the  downs,  and  farming 
has  certainly  not  gone  back  since  Saxon 
times.  Remains  then  the  Roman  ;  and  here 
*  Rural  Rides,  passim. 


the  writer  can  produce  something  more  than 
a  priori  reasoning.  He  found  in  19 14  an 
unrecorded  fragment  of  Roman  road  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Firle  Hill  (450'  O.D.),  and 
following  the  clue,  found  the  connection 
between  this  and  another  accepted  piece 
of  Roman  road  at  Glynde  to  take  the  shape 
of  a  peculiar  terrace-way,  which  ascends  the 
northern  face  of  Firle  Hill  towards  Firle 
Park.  This  terrace  -  way,  known  as  the 
Rabbit  Walk,  is  a  superb  piece  of  engineer- 
ing, which  negotiates  a  hill  of  quite  excep- 
tional abruptness  (gradient  i  in  2)  by  a 
gentle  and  uniform  gradient  of  i  in  6.  It 
was  formed  by  cutting  away  the  hill  on  the 
one  side  and  banking  it  up  on  the  other,  so 
providing  a  roadway  of  an  average  width  of 
8  feet  only.  From  top  to  bottom  the  terrace 
is  virtually  intact,  and  its  most  singular 
features  are  the  absence  of  any  kind  of 
retaining  bank  upon  the  downhill  side,  and 
the  careful  and  uniform  sloping  of  the  surface 
towards  that  side  so  as  to  throw  off  the 
surface  water.  Excepting  that  a  few  horse- 
men, who  still  use  the  trail,  have  cut  the 
customary  20-inch  horse  -  tread  along  its 
inner  edge,  but  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches 
only,  it  is  intact  as  the  Roman  left  it,  having 
been  saved  from  subsequent  usage  and  con- 
sequent damage  by  the  lucky  accident  that 
later  ages  found  another  trackway  up  the 
hill  by  Firle  Borstall,  immediately  to  the 
west. 

Forming  the  necessary  link  between  the 
Weald  and  all  beyond  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  Roman  settle- 
ments at  Seaford  and  Portslade,"  this 
terrace-way  must  have  been  in  continual 
use  for  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion. Further,  the  dimensions  of  the  road 
beyond  the  brow  of  the  hill  (24  feet  wide  on 
the  crown)  pointing  towards  Newhaven,  show 
that  it  was  a  via  publico,  a  thoroughfare  of 
the  first  class  ;  and  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  in  that  age  even  the  high 
downs  were  assiduously  cultivated  by  a 
peasant  population,  probably  more  numerous 
than  at  any  subsequent  period.     The  terrace, 

*  For  the  Romans  at  Seaford,  see  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  vi.,  p.  300  (1877),  and 
Sussex  Archaological  Collections,  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  167- 
200  (1882).  The  settlement  is  attributed  to  the  first 
century  A.n.  From  Portslade  to  Rottingdean  the 
evidences  of  Roman  occupation  are  profuse. 
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therefore,  was  part  of  a  first-class  thorough- 
fare, carrying  the  traffic  of  a  considerable 
population  for  a  period  of  at  least  300  years. 
Yet  it  shows  no  sign  whatever  of  wear. 
Excepting  for  the  slight  horse-tread  already 
mentioned  (and  this  is  modern),  the  surface 
is  as  smooth,  even,  and  firm,  as  when  it  was 
made.  There  is  no  hint  of  its  beginning  to 
wear  hollow,  and  that  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  was  never  metalled.  The 
inference  is  plain  :  the  population  in  the 
Roman  time  used  no  wheeled  traffic  of  a 
weight  to  break  the  surface.  If  this  was  the 
case  on  a  trunk  road,  it  must  have  been  so 
a  fortiori  on  all  minor  roads.  If  there  was 
heavy  traffic  at  all,  it  must  have  been  carried 
on  pack-horses  ;  if  such  pack-traffic  has  failed 
to  cut  up  the  road,  it  proves  either  that  (as 
argued  above)  horse-traffic  acts  but  slowly 
in  wearing  out  a  road,  or  that  the  Roman 
Curafores  exercised  most  exemplary  vigilance 
in  preventing  damage  to  the  surface.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  third  alternative — that  the  traffic 
of  any  kind  was  insignificant  in  bulk  ;  but  if 
so,  why  is  the  road  continued  in  the  one 
direction  as  a  heavily  metalled  agger  24  feet 
at  the  crown,  and  in  the  other  direction  in  a 
causeway  of  the  exceptional  width  of  32  feet  ? 
We  assume  that  the  Roman,  being  a  practical 
man,  built  his  road  only  to  meet  the  demands 
likely  to  be  made  upon  it. 

The  Roman  Stane  Street  from  Chichester 
to  London  is  a  yet  more  striking  road — in 
some  respects  the  most  striking  in  Britain. 
In  its  descent  from  the  ridge  of  the  South 
Downs  by  Cumber  Corner  towards  the  Weald 
it  assumes  the  form  of  a  simple  terrace, 
30  feet  wide  or  more,  the  slope  of  the  hill 
here  allowing  of  the  construction  of  a  wide 
terrace  with  very  little  labour.  Cuttings  have 
been  made  into  the  surface  of  the  terrace 
in  several  places,  and  the  result  is  always 
the  same  —  the  terrace  is  not  metalled. 
Even  on  the  Stane  Street,  therefore,  there 
was  no  traffic  of  a  kind  to  render  metal 
necessary. 

Yet  a  third  terrace-way,  precisely  similar  to 
the  Rabbit  Walk,  if  less  well  preserved,  which 
runs  the  entire  length  of  the  Devil's  Dyke 
Valley,  provides  the  answer  to  a  problem 
which  has  vexed  antiquaries  for  a  hundred 
years,  for  it  is  the  link  connecting  the  Roman 
Road  from  Portslade  by  Hangleton  towards 


the  Devil's  Dyke  Camp"  with  the  Roman 
road  from  Godstone  to  St.  John's  Common, 
Burgess  Hill.f 

The  presumption  is  that  the  Romans  con- 
structed similar  terrace-ways  to  descend  the 
steep  northern  face  of  the  downs  wherever 
it  suited  them  ;  and  already  the  writer  has 
a  list  of  half  a  dozen  others  which  await 
examination. 

Now,  exactly  as  a  happy  accident  diverted 
later  traffic  from  the  Rabbit  Walk  and  so 
preserved  it,  a  like  good  fortune  diverted  the 
traffic  at  the  Devil's  Dyke  along  the  mediaeval 
trail  from  Cuck field  to  Old  Shoreham,  already 
mentioned.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  same  good  luck  in  every  case,  and 
there  arises  the  question.  Do  not  some  of  the 
holloways  and  similar  trails  up  and  down  the 
northern  face  of  the  downs  overlie  original 
Roman  terrace-ways  ?  If  they  do,  one  would 
expect  the  later  traffic  to  have  altered  the 
appearance  of  the  original  terrace-ways,  the 
more  easily  as  these,  it  appears,  were  not 
necessarily  metalled,  and  would  therefore 
ofi^er  small  powers  of  resistance. 

It  so  happens  that  part  of  the  Stane  Street 
Terrace  has  been  made  use  of  as  a  means  of 
approach  to  a  large  chalk-pit.  The  heavy 
traffic  of  loaded  carts  has  had  the  inevitable 
result  in  scoring  out  a  hoUoway,  in  one  place 
5  feet  deep  and  1 1  feet  wide.  But  by  good 
luck  the  Roman  terrace  was  so  wide  that  at 
one  spot  there  has  remained  intact  a  strip  of 
the  original  smooth  and  level  surface  along- 
side the  holloway ;  and  at  another  point  there 
remains  a  strip  of  it  on  each  side.  It  is 
certain  that  the  cart-traffic  of  only  a  few 
years  more  would  have  worn  away  both  these 
strips,  leaving  a  holloway  pure  and  simple, 
with  nothing  to  betray  the  previous  existence 
here  of  an  engineered  Roman  terrace-way. 
In  how  many  other  cases  has  this  complete 
effacement  actually  occurred  ?  There  is 
good  reason  to  fear  that  it  has  happened 
again  and  again,  and,  the  use  of  carts  being 
but  a  modern  development,  that  the  efface- 
ment has  probably  taken  place  within  the 
last  century  or  so.  The  careful  uniformity 
of  gradient  and  of  surface  will  no  longer 
be  present,  but  other  evidence  will  probably 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1818,  Part  II.,  pp.  107, 
108. 
t  Ibid.,  1 78 1,  pp.  306,  307. 
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be  forthcoming — the  presence  of  barrows  at 
the  point  where  the  trail  reaches  the  crest  of 
the  hill ;  the  occasional  record  of  "  finds  " 
of  Roman  date  along  the  line  of  trail ;  the 
demonstrable  suitability  of  the  trail  as  the 
connecting-link  between  other  Roman  route- 
lines  at  either  end  ;  the  position  of  parish 
boundaries  ;  not  improbably  the  very  posi- 
tions of  the  scattered  homesteads  of  the 
downs,  some  at  any  rate  of  which  were 
determined  solely  by  the  presence  of  old 
roads.  The  point  to  appreciate  is  that  the 
very  roughest  downland  hoUoway,  for  all 
its  un-Roman  appearance,  may  quite  possibly 
occupy  the  place  of  an  important  link  in  the 
older  Roman  road-system. 


Cobacco=^topper0. 

By  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


T  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
why  the  tobacco  -  stopper  —  that 
useful  little  member  of  the  smoker's 
outfit  —  should  have  fallen  into 
almost  complete  disuse  at  the  present  day. 
I  have  more  than  once  seen  it  suggested 
that  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  cheap- 
ness of  tobacco  in  our  day  compared  with 
the  prices  of  two  centuries  or  so  ago,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  stopper  was  formerly  em- 
ployed mainly  in  order  to  husband  the  dregs 
of  the  precious  pipeful  until  the  very  last 
shred  of  tobacco  had  been  consumed.  This, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  con- 
vincing explanation.  Every  pipe  -  smoker 
knows  that,  in  order  to  derive  the  maximum 
of  enjoyment  from  his  smoke,  he  must  have 
the  tobacco  packed  in  his  pipe  with  that 
happy  medium  between  tight  and  loose 
which  alone  produces  a  satisfactory  "  draw." 
He  knows,  too,  that  the  combustion  of  the 
leaf  has  the  effect  of  raising  and  loosening 
the  tobacco  in  the  bowl,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  need  for  the  stopper  arises — a  need 
which  may  occur  at  any  stage,  and  by  no 
means  only  when  the  pipe  is  nearing  the 
end. 


Thus  an  eighteenth-century  poet,  apostro- 
phizing his  pipe,  sings : 

Little  tube  of  mighty  pow'r, 
Charmer  of  an  idle  hour, 
Object  of  my  warm  desire. 
Lip  of  wax,  and  eye  of  fire  ; 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist 
With  my  finger  gently  brac'd  ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest 
With  my  little  stopper  prest.  .   .  . 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  1706  1760 
A  Pipe  of  Tobacco. 

The  "swelling  crest"  here  certainly  contains 
no  suggestion  of  an  almost  finished  pipe. 

That  the  need  for  such  a  device  does  still 
in  fact  exist  is  shown  by  the  frequency  with 
which  one  sees,  in  railway  carriages  and  other 
places  where  smokers  congregate,  such  in- 
convenient and  awkward  substitutes  as  pen- 
cils, pocket-knife  handles,  or  umbrella  and 
walking-stick  ferrules,  being  called  into  use 
for  pressing  down  the  tobacco  in  the  pipe, 
not  to  mention  the  employment  of  Nature's 
own  tobacco  stopper — the  finger-end.  (In 
this  connection  we  will  spare  the  reader  the 
repetition  of  the  well-worn  anecdote  con- 
cerning Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  lady's 
hand  !) 

The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  (to  put  it  at  the 
very  latest)  saw  the  disappearance  of  the 
"artistic"  tobacco-stopper,  if  I  may  so  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  purely  utilitarian  article 
still  to  be  met  with  in  combination  with  "  the 
smoker's  pocket-knife,"  or  in  that  triple  con- 
trivance commonly  known  in  our  University 
days  as  a  "trinity." 

In  his  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor 
(published  in  1851)  Henry  Mayhew  gives 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  mode  of 
life  and  means  of  livelihood  of  the  huge 
army  of  London  street-sellers,  whose  trade 
he  computes  as  employing  in  his  day  at  least 
thirty  thousand  persons.  A  vendor  of  pipes, 
tobacco-boxes,  etc.,  in  replying  to  Mayhew's 
questions,  states  {pp.  cit.,  p.  440)  that  for- 
merly he  "  sold  little  bone  tobacco-stoppers 
— they're  seldom  asked  for  now  ;  stoppers  is 
quite  out  of  fashion,  and  one  of  them  was  a 
figure  of  '  old  Nosey,'  the  Duke,  you  know. 
It  was  intended  as  a  joke,  you  see,  sir— a 
tobacco-^/^/'/^r."  The  allusion  here  is  to  a 
a  then  recent  episode,  when    the    Duke  of 
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Wellington  had  forbidden  the  soldiers  to  in- 
dulge in  tobacco-smoking  in  barracks — an 
arbitrary  measure  which  one  can  readily 
understand  would  arouse  warm  resentment 
among  the  lower  orders,  and  could  only  have 
been  taken  by  such  a  confirmed  non-smoker 
as  the  Iron  Duke  is  known  to  have  been. 
Doubtless  the  Tommy  Atkins  of  the  period 
would  find  a  grain  of  comfort  for  his  wounded 
feelings  in  possessing  himself  of  one  of  these 
caricatures  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

When  v/e  examine  a  representative  collec- 
tion, we  can  hardly  fail  to  appreciate  what 
fascinating,  quaint,  and  often  really  beautiful 


Sir  Roger  "  put  his  hand  into  his  fob  and 
presented  me  in  his  [Wimble's]  name  with  a 
tobacco-stopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had 
been  busy  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in 
turning  great  quantities  of  them  ;  and  that  he 
made  a  present  of  one  to  every  gentleman  in 
the  country  who  has  good  principles  and 
smokes."  Again,  readers  of  Dickens's  Great 
Expectations  will  remember  how  Wemmick's 
collection  of  curios  in  his  fortified  residence 
at  Walworth  contained  several  tobacco- 
stoppers  carved  by  "the  Aged  Parent." 

Oliver    Goldsmith,    too,    doubtless   wrote 
with    knowledge  of  the   facts  when  he  de- 


FIG.  1.,   NOS.    1-8. 
From  Mr.  Wicks's  collection  (except  No.  8),  (iiuinbered  from  left  to  right). 


little  objects  were  some  of  the  tobacco- 
stoppers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  now  only  to  be  found  in  museums 
or  in  the  drawers  of  the  collector's  cabinet. 
We  realize,  too,  what  a  scope  they  provided 
for  the  inventive  skill  and  artistic  fancy  of 
the  designer  and  maker  of  these  useful  trifles. 
Even  the  ingenious  amateur  could  exercise 
his  skill  in  producing  stoppers  for  presenta- 
tion to  his  friends.  Will  Wimble,  that 
benevolent  member  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley's  coterie,  was  evidently  one  of  these.  In 
the  Spectator,  No.  269,  Addison  relates  how 


scribes  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  {c\\-x)^.  xxvii.) 
the  prisoners  in  the  common  jail  having  no 
other  employment  than  "  quarrelling  among 
each  other,  playing  at  Cribbage,  and  cutting 
tobacco-stoppers. ' ' 

Occasionally  the  stopper  served  also  as 
a  souvenir.  A  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  consists  of  a  piece  of  the  Boscobel 
Oak  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  mounted  in 
silver.  It  bears  on  one  side  the  legend  : 
"  Cut  From  the  Royall  Oak  by  Mr.  George 
Plaxton  w"  Parson  of  the  Parish,"  and  on 
the   other :    "  Olim    Servatrix    Patriae    Nunc 
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testis  Perfidise."  Doubtless  this  was  once 
the  cherished  possession  of  some  stanch 
Royah'st.  Another  somewhat  similar  ex- 
ample, which  doubtless  had  a  like  origin, 
may  be  seen  in  the  London  Museum.  It 
bears  the  inscription  :  "  Quercus  amica  Jovi 
regi  et  regno." 

The  oft-quoted  instance  of  John  Taylor, 
the  Water- Poet  (d.  1654),  taking  a  "dead 
sprigge  "  from  the  famous  Glastonbury  thorn, 
afterwards  to  be  fashioned  into  tobacco- 
stoppers,  may  also  be  recalled  ;  as  also  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley's  remark  when  viewing 
the  Westminster  Abbey  Coronation  Chairs, 
that  "  if  Will  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw 
those  two  chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but  he 
would  get  a  tobacco-stopper  out  of  one  or 
t'other  of  them  "  {Spectator,  No.  329). 

Both  these  latter  and  familiar  illustrations 


I  'SS: 


KIG.    I.,    NO.    %a. 

are  to  be  found  in  F.  W.  Fairholt's  Tobacco  : 
Its  History  and  Associations  (1859)  — that 
wonderful  storehouse  of  information  to  which 
most  writers  on  the  subject  have  recourse, 
though  the  debt  is  not  always  acknowledged. 
In  chap.  iv.  of  that  work  the  author  gives 
much  interesting  information  concerning 
tobacco-stoppers,  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
examples  in  his  own  possession.  He  also 
quotes  some  twenty  lines  of  verse  to  be 
found  among  a  collection  entitled  The  Shrubs 
of  Parnassus,  and  believed  to  be  the  only 
poem  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  tobacco- 
stopper.  The  volume  in  question  appeared 
in  1760,  the  author  being  named  as 
"  J.  Copywell  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq." — a 
pseudonym  which  (for  no  very  obvious 
reason,  unless  it  be  the  slender  one  that 
Samuel  Johnson's  name  appears  in  the  list 
of  subscribers  !)  Fairholt  identifies  with  James 


Boswell,  and  this  attribution  has  been  un- 
questioningly  adopted  by  subsequent  writers. 
In  point  of  fact  the  book  was  the  first  of 
several  works  from  the  pen  of  one  William 
Woty,  a  solicitor's  clerk,  who  was  a  prot^g^, 
and  subsequently  became  the  steward,  of 
Washington,  Earl  Ferrers,  in  whose  employ 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1791,  at 
Loughborough  in  Leicestershire  (see  Notes 
and  Queries,  4th  S.,  ii.,  479  et  seq.). 

As  this  poem,  apart  from  the  excerpt 
quoted  by  Fairholt,  is  probably  but  little 
known,  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  in- 
cluding it  here  in  its  entirety. 

THE   TOBACCO-STOPPER. 

///  tenui tenuis  nonglotia. — Virgil. 

I,  who  of  late  the  useful  corkscrew  sung, 

Or  strove  to  sing,  and  in  poetic  verse 

Immortaliz'd  the  Tankard,  now  prepare 

Alike  to  magnify  that  engine  small, 

Tobacco-stopper  hight,  associate  fit 

For  pipe-enamour'd  Toper.     Bless'd  with  thee 

How  careless  does  he  sit,  lolling  at  ease 

Across  the  summit  of  contiguous  chair. 

Through  the  dark  alley  of  the  curving  tube 

The  flavour  of  the  burning  weed  he  draws, 

And  at  each  puff  he  teaches  ev'ry  cloud 

In  what  due  poize  to  ride  athwart  the  air, 

Or  curl  its  spiral  head.     Each  little  cloud 

In  exaltation  climbs  the  paper'd  plain, 

Or  horizontal  swims  along  the  room 

Obedient  to  the  blast.     Virginian  plant, 

To  dust  consum'd,  demands  the  pressure  light ; 

Then  with  a  Phyz  of  Gravity  profound, 

His  hand  in  poclcet  dives,  where  thou,  perhaps, 

With  pence  o{  Birmingham  art  safely  lodg'd  ; 

Toothpicks  and  keys  harsh-rattling  on  the  ear. 

Haply  he  finds  thee.     Strait  a  sudden  smile, 

Caught  from  internal  joy,  serenes  his  brow, 

Seen  through  the  smoaky  shade.    So  looks  the  man 

Wrap'd  in  distressful  thought,  Misfortune's  son, 

As  thro'  the  Mall,  for  want  of  chop,  or  steak, 

He  saunters  at  Meridian,  when  perchance 

His  roving  eye  on  Splendid  Shilling  lights. 

Begirt  with  many  a  friend,  ofttimes  at  eve, 

(Whether  with  Bacchus,  Paynim-fabled  God, 

The  Vine's  exhilarating  flood  I  quaff 

With  lips  unpurpled,  or  descend  to  drown 

My  care-tir'd  thoughts  in  Porter's  humble  bath.) 

O  !  let  me  grasp  thy  waist,  be  thou  of  wood, 

Or  laevigated  steel,  for  well  'tis  known 

Thy  habit  is  diverse.     In  iron  clad 

Sometimes  thy  feature  roughens  to  the  sight  ; 

And  oft  transparent  art  thou  seen  in  glass, 

Portending  frangibility.     The  son 

Of  lab'ring  mechanism  here  displays 

Exuberance  of  skill.     The  curious  knot, 

The  motley  flourish  winding  down  thy  sides, 

And  freaks  of  fancy  pour  upon  the  view 

Their  complicated  charms,  and  as  they  please, 
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Astonish,  while  with  glee  thy  touch  I  feel, 
No  harm  my  finger  dreads.     No  fractur'd  pipe 
I  ask,  or  splinter's  aid,  wherewith  to  press 
The  rising  ashes  down.     Oh  !  bless  my  hand. 
Chief  when  thou  com'st  with  hollow  circle  crown'd 
With  sculptur'd  signet,  bearing  in  thy  womb 
The  treasur'd  corkscrew.     Thus  a  triple  service 
In  firm  alliance  may'st  thou  boast.     And  thus 
Myself  I  serve,  and  on  occasion  due, 
Extend  thy  use  to  an  embarrass'd  friend. 

The  variety  of  design  adopted  by  the 
makers  of  "  that  engine  small,  Tobacco- 
stopper  hight,"  is  apparently  wellnigh  end- 
less.    Perhaps  the  most  common  device  is 


Occasionally  the  legends  "  Ecclesia  per- 
versa tenet  faciem  diaboli,"  and  "  Sapientes 
stulti  aliquando"  appear  thereon. 

Among  early  types  a  favourite  device  took 
the  form  of  a  ring  with  a  stopper  attached. 
This  could  be  worn  on  the  owner's  finger 
while  he  smoked,  and  so  was  at  hand  (in  a 
literal  sense)  when  wanted.  Hogarth  has 
depicted  Father  Time  wearing  a  ring-stopper 
of  this  kind  and  smoking  a  churchwarden 
clay,  while  Fairholt  reproduces  an  illustra- 
tion by  the  same  artist  from  Modern  Midnight 
Conversations,    in    which    a    parson    in    full 


«*r#*^  \  I 


FIG.    II.,   NOS.   9-25. 
From  Mr.  Wicks's  collection  (numbered  from  left  to  right). 


the  human  leg  in  various  forms.  Small 
figures  (often  representing  popular  heroes, 
celebrities  of  fiction,  and  mythological  or 
emblematical  personages,  such  as  Britannia, 
St.  George,  etc.)  also  make  up  a  large  class. 
Another  favourite  form  has  a  medallion-like 
handle,  the  type  probably  most  often  met 
with  in  this  series  being  copied  from  a  satiri- 
cal anti-Popery  medal  which  was  common  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  This  bears  on 
the  obverse  a  combined,  reversible  head, 
representing  the  Pope  and  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  and  on  the  reverse  a  similar 
compound   of    a   Cardinal   and   a   "  Fool." 


canonicals  carries  a  similar  stopper,  as  he 
enjoys  a  pipe  and  glass  of  punch  {op.  cit., 
p.  130). 

Inscriptions  on  tobacco-stoppers  do  not 
appear  to  be  very  common,  but  the  following 
(in  addition  to  those  already  quoted)  have 
been  recorded :  "  Now  man  with  man  is  so 
unjust  That  one  can  scarce  tell  who  {sic)  to 
trust."  "  The  fayrest  mayd  that  did  bayr 
life  For  love  to  man  became  a  wife,  1672." 
"  Fear  God,  honour  the  King,"  the  last 
example  appearing  on  a  stopper  with  a 
medallion  displaying  the  bust  of  William  III. 

The  material  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
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the  tobacco-stoppers  is  also  extremely  varied. 
The  commonest  is  brass,  but  silver,  copper, 
bronze,  latten,  lead,  and  iron,  are  also  em- 
ployed, while  of  non-metallic  substances  may 
be  named  wood,  bone,  ivory,  whalebone, 
glass,  porcelain,  and  mother-o'-pearl. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  surprising  that  the 
producers  of  "  fakes,"  who  for  some  time 
past  have  been  flooding  the  market  with 
spurious  brass  "antiques,"  have  extended 
their  ingenuity  to  the  manufacture  of  tobacco- 
stoppers  ;  and  although  many  of  these  are 
self-proclaimed  frauds,  some  have  an  attractive 
and  specious  appearance  of  antiquity  which 
renders  detection  by  no  means  easy. 

As  regards  the  dating  of  individual  ex- 
amples, the  nature  of  the  device  and  the 
general  style  of  workmanship  must  form  the 
chief  guide.  One  point,  however,  may  be 
noted.  Anyone  who  has  given  attention  to 
the  study  of  early  clay  pipes— and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  wooden  pipe  is,  by 
comparison,  a  very  modern  invention — will 
of  course  have  recognized  that  the  general 
tendency,  as  time  went  on  and  tobacco  became 
cheaper,  was  for  the  pipe-bowl  (at  first  ex- 
tremely small)  gradually  to  increase  in  dimen- 
sions. Accordingly  the  early  tobacco-stoppers 
were  necessarily  made  with  small  stems  suit- 
able for  insertion  in  the  early  pipe  bowl,  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility 
to  employ  many  of  the  eighteenth-century 
stoppers  in  connection  with  a  pipe  of  Jaco- 
bean date. 

A  feature  frequently  found  in  connection 
with  tobacco-stoppers  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  deserves  passing 
notice.  Many  of  them  are  found  to  have  the 
base  or  "  business-end  "  fairly  deeply  hatched 
with  criss-cross  lines.  This  is  a  most  usual 
characteristic  of  another  small  commodity  in 
common  use  at  this  period — namely,  the 
wafer-seal,  the  purpose  of  which,  as  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  explain, -Avas  to  press  into 
firm  contact  the  two  thicknesses  of  paper 
and  the  intervening  wafer  when  fastening  a 
letter,  in  the  days  before  the  introduction  of 
the  adhesive  envelope.  Wafer-seals  and 
tobacco-stoppers  are  often  of  very  similar 
appearance,  and  one  might  be  tempted  to 
assign  all  those  furnished  with  a  hatched  base 
to  the  wafer-seal  class,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  many  such  are  found  of  a  form — e.^.,  a 


hand  grasping  a  pipe — which  obviously  sug- 
gests the  tobacco-stopper ;  and  we  can  only 
conclude  that  these  little  objects  were  de- 
signed to  serve  a  dual  purpose,  since  the 
hatching  could  not  have  added  in  any  degree 
to  their  efficacy  as  tobacco-stoppers,  though 
it  undoubtedly  enhanced  their  usefulness  as 
wafer-seals. 

The  tobacco-stoppers  here  illustrated  are 
(with  one  exception)  chosen  partly  frOm  my 
own  collection,  numbering  some  seventy 
specimens,  and  partly  from  the  far  larger  and 
more  important  collection  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
Wicks,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted 
for  permission  to  examine  and  photograph 
a  selection  of  his  examples  as  well  as  for 
some  valuable  descriptive  notes  on  his  whole 
collection. 


FIG.    III.,    N03.    26-4  ■. 
From  the  writer's  collection  (numbered  from  left  to  right). 

/.  J^rom  Mr.  Wicks' s  Collection  (except  No.  8). 

1.  A  bear's  claw  mounted  in  silver. 

2.  A  delicately  executed  reproduction  in 
ivory  of  Gibson's  "Greek  Slave,"  exhibited 
in  the  1851  Exhibition.  It  bears  the  title 
on  the  base,  but  I  have  considerable  doubt 
as  to  its  being  a  tobacco-stopper,  in  spite  of 
its  adaptability  to  such  a  purpose.  I  have 
seen  precisely  similar  ivory  copies  of  Gibson's 
famous  figure,  but  many  times  as  large  as 
this,  the  employment  of  which  as  tobacco- 
stoppers  would  be  manifestly  impossible. 

3.  A  well-carved  bust  in  some  dark  wood, 
representing  an  Oriental  wearing  a  turban. 

4.  An  open  hand  in  Bristol  glass  having 
a  pink  spiral  thread  in  the  stem. 

5.  A  closed  hand.  Bone  mounted  in 
brass. 
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6.  A  horn-shaped  stopper  with  hatched 
base.     Dark  blue  Bristol  glass. 

7.  Pair  of  latten  nut-crackers,  one  limb 
terminating  in  a  tobacco-stopper. 

8  and  8a.  An  exquisite  little  silver  stopper 
with  oval  medallion  head  and  a  small  ring 
for  suspension.  It  bears  on  one  side  the 
bust  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  on  the  other 
that  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  There  is  a  single 
initial  on  the  base.  This  charming  specimen 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Way,  of  Bristol, 
to  whom  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  for 
permission  to  examine  and  illustr-ite  it. 

//.    A//  of  Brass.     From  Mr.    Wick^s 
Collection. 

9.  Hand  holding  a  pipe.  A  very  common 
device. 


FIG.    IV.,    NOS.    44-60. 
From  the  writer's  collection  (numbered  from  left  to  right). 

10.  Hand  holding  a  bird  (?  hawk).  The 
base  hatched. 

11.  Hand  grasping  a  bar.  The  base  has 
the  initials  E.D.  and  a  heart  cut  upon  it, 
but,  as  the  letters  are  not  reversed,  it  cannot 
have  been  intended  for  a  seal.  An  early 
specimen. 

12.  A  plain  stopper  with  a  ring-handle 
and  containing  a  screw-in  pricker  or  pick. 

13.  A  boot.  Also  contains  a  screw-in 
pricker. 

14.  Doctor  Syntax. 

15.  An  open  hand  with  a  heart  on  the 
palm. 

16.  A  horse's  foreleg. 

17.  "Jack  Tar  ashore,"  a  sailor  carrying 
a  bag  (?  containing  his  pay). 

18.  A  bottle  and  cup,  joined  base  to  base. 
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19.  A  nude  child. 

20.  A  fish. 

21.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  An  un- 
mistakably early  example. 

22.  A  medallion  stopper.  The  obverse 
(here  shown)  has  a  bust  of  Charles  H.  The 
reverse  displays  an  emblematical  type  varieties 
of  which  occur  on  several  medals  and  jettons 
of  the  mid-seventeenth  century — namely, 
an  oak-tree  in  which  the  crowned  head  of 
Charles  appears,  while  three  crowns  are 
disposed  among  the  branches  of  the  tree. 
Above  it  the  sun  is  breaking  through  some 
clouds.  These  medals  were  struck  by  Royalist 
sympathizers  as  an  expression  of  their  hopes 
and  expectation  of  the  Stuart  Restoration. 
(See  Snelling's  work  on  Jettons,  PI.  6, 
No.  21,  and  compare  Medallic  Illustrations 
of  British  History,  i.  453/38  et  seg.) 

23.  Bust  of  Lord  Nelson.  On  the  reverse 
side  are  a  cabled  anchor  and  a  wreath  or 
spray  of  laurel. 

24.  A  figure  in  Tyrolese  costume. 

25.  Bust  of  "  Old  Parr,"  whose  name  is 
inscribed  on  the  back,  "aged  154."  This 
worthy  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Win- 
nington,  Salop,  in  1483. 

///.  From  the  Writer's  Collection, 

26.  27.  Bronze  medallion  stoppers  with 
portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria.  They  are  copied  from  the  Royalist 
badge  designed  by  Thomas  Rawlins  (see  Med. 
Ill,  i.  355/216)  and  are  somewhat  roughly 
executed.     The  legends  are :  carolvs  d.g. 

MAG.  BRITAN.  FRAN.  ET  HIB.  REX  FI.  D.,  and 
HENRETTA  {sic)  MARIA  D.G.  MAG.  BRITAN. 
FRAN.    ET    HIB.    REG.      No.    26     haS    lost    itS 

Stem,  and  is  figured  merely  to  show  the 
King's  bust,  which  is  practically  identical 
with  that  on  the  back  of  No.  27. 

28.  Bronze  medallion  stopper.  Portraits 
of  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen,  but  without 
legend.  The  workmanship  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  preceding. 

29.  Brass  stopper  with  the  satirical  anti- 
Popery  medal  already  alluded  to.  The  side 
shown  has  the  devil's  head,  which,  when 
turned  upside  down,  forms  that  of  the  Pope 
wearing  the  triple  tiara.  The  other  side  has 
a  similarly  reversible  head  representing  a 
Cardinal  wearing  the  hat  of  his  rank,  and 
a  fool  or  jester  (cf.  Med.  III.,  i.  578/250.) 

2  L 
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30.  Brass.  A  combination  of  three  seals 
(one  missing)  and  tobacco-stopper  set  round 
a  ring.  The  seals  are  engraved  with  a 
crowned  heart  and  the  initials  H.W.  re- 
spectively. 

31,  32.  Two  typical  ring-stoppers.  The 
signet  portions  have  respectively  an  elaborate 
star  device  and  a  cabled  anchor. 

[N.B, — It  will  be  observed  that  Nos.  26-32, 
being  early  examples,  are  all  furnished  with 
stems  of  small  size.] 

33.  A  plain  bronze  stopper  with  ring 
handle. 

34.  A  severely  plain  stopper  of  iron  furn- 
ished with  a  ring  handle,  to  which  is  attached 
a  seal.  The  device  on  the  latter,  if  it  ever 
existed,  has  quite  disappeared. 

35.  An  early  bronze  stopper  with  a  figure 
of  Minerva. 


FIG.  v.,    NO.  61. 

From  the  writer's  collection. 

36.  Brass.  A  male  figure  carrying  a  flask 
or  some  similar  object  in  the  right  hand. 

37.  Brass.  A  well-modelled  figure  of  a 
man  in  top-boots  and  wearing  a  skirted  coat 
and  a  belt,  in  which  is  stuck  a  pistol.  He  is 
smoking  a  pipe,  which  he  holds  in  the  left 
hand. 

38.  Brass.  A  figure  evidently  copied  from 
Gibson's  "Greek  Slave"  (c/.  No.  2  si/p.), 
though  the  chains  are  pot  indicated,  nor 
does  the  title  appear  on  the  base. 

39.  Brass.     A  hand  holding  a  pipe. 

40.  Brass.     A  horse's  head. 

41.  Brass.  An  eagle  with  partly  distended 
wings. 

42.  Lead.     "Old  Parr"  (c/.  No.  25  su/>.). 

43.  Brass.  A  cooper's  adze  with  a  barrel 
halfway  up  the  shaft;  the  base  hatched. 


IF.  From  the  Writer's  Collection. 

44.  A  well-carved  nude  human  right  leg 
in  ivory.  I  remember  my  grandfather  (to 
whom  this  specimen  once  belonged)  telling 
me  that  these  legs  were  offered  for  sale  in 
the  shops  as  being  representations  of  the 
much-admired  limbs  of  Madame  Vestris, 
the  popular  actress,  who  married  Charles 
Mathews  the  younger.  She  was  born  in 
1797.  This  has  a  hatched  base,  and  is 
probably  a  wafer-seal  pure  and  simple. 

45.  A  left  leg  wearing  a  shoe,  stocking, 
and  knee-breeches.  It  bears  the  initials 
I.N.,  and  has  a  hatched  base,  the  material 
being  bone. 

46.  A  lady's  leg  in  bronze,  with  shoe, 
stocking,  and  an  elaborate  garter.  It  has 
the  initials  D.A.  on  the  base. 

47.  Bell  metal.     A  man's  leg  in  top-boot. 

48.  Brass.  A  lady's  leg,  "  flexed "  and 
wearing  shoe,  stocking,  and  garter. 

49.  Ivory.    A  well-modelled  human  finger. 

50.  A  perfectly  plain  stopper  of  copper. 

5 1 .  A  brass  candlestick,  the  candle  portion 
forming  a  pick  or  pricker. 

52.  A  bronze  stopper  with  screw-in  pricker, 
here  shown  partly  withdrawn. 

53.  A  lady's  shoe  in  boxwood. 

54.  A  bone  sea-horse,  having  a  well- 
developed  pair  of  forelegs.  The  base  is 
hatched  ;  probably  a  wafer-seal  only. 

55.  A  beautifully  executed  leg  of  Mercury 
in  bronze,  with  a  wing  protruding  above  the 
ankle.  The  foot  and  toes  are  most  delicately 
modelled. 

56.  A  high  boot  of  some  hard  wood.     The 

nails  in  the  sole  and  heel  are  indicated  by  a 

series  of  fine  brass  pins  driven  into  the  wood, 

S  VV. 
while  on  the  end  are  the  initials     *     ',  also 

formed  by  brass  pins.  How  so  many  pins 
could  have  been  inserted  without  splitting 
the  wood  seems  almost  a  miracle. 

57.  A  horn-shaped  stopper  fitted  with  a 
silver  mount,  on  which  are  two  small  initials, 
J.W.  The  material  appears  to  be  horn,  with 
transverse  markings,  possibly  produced  by 
some  process  akin  to  "poker  work." 

58.  A  glass  hand  similar  to  No.  4,  but 
without  the  spiral  thread. 

59.  A  seventeenth-century  specimen  in 
beautiful  preservation,  found   in  Wilts.      It 
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represents  a  full-face  bust  of  Charles  I.,  with 
long  hair  and  wearing  an  arched  crown. 
The  King  is  dressed  in  armour,  with  a  plain 
falling  collar,  beneath  which  is  a  medallion 
(probably  the  George  of  the  Garter)  sus- 
pended by  a  chain.  The  back  of  the  stopper 
is  quite  plain. 

60.  An  early  bronze  stopper  of  unusual 
length,  and  very  simple  in  design. 

V.  From  the  Writer's  Collection. 

61.  A  combination  tinder-box,  corkscrew, 
and  tobacco-stopper,  of  iron  and  steel.  On 
the  inside  of  the  lid  (here  shown  open)  is  a 
triangular  projection  of  steel  on  which  to 
strike  the  flint  which,  with  the  tinder,  is 
accommodated  in  the  box.  The  stopper 
portion  screws  on  over  the  corkscrew. 


C6e  lontion  ^igng  atiD  tbeir 
toociations. 

By  J.  PIOLDEN  MacMichael. 
{Continued  from   Vol.  L.,  p.  430.) 

HE  Cheshire  Cheese,  Fleet  Street. 
Vide  contribution  by  the  present 
writer  to  the  Nome  Counties  Maga- 
zine, April,  1908. 

Cheshire  Cheese  in  Crutched  Friars.  This 
is  an  old  tavern  with  the  ancient  sign  of  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  represented  by  a  "  bogus  " 
cheese  of  that  once  far-famed  manufacture 
suspended  over  the  entrance,  and  bearing  the 
date,  said  to  have  been  renewed,  of  15 17, 
which  would  render  it  the  oldest  sign  /;/  situ 
in  London.  It  was  unearthed  from  the 
cellars  by  the  landlord  who  occupied  the 
premises  from  1 890  to  1 899,  and  possibly  later. 
He  found  it  stowed  away  in  some  forgotten 
corner,  and  had  the  date,  then  only  just 
legible,  renewed.  At  that  time  I  was  shown 
by  the  landlord  what  seemed  to  me  a  most 
curious  old  model  in  wood  of  the  ancient 
gabled  structure  which  existed  before  the 
Great  Fire — a  very  interesting  object,  about 
which,  however,  no  definite  information  could 
be  obtained. 

A  Mr.  White  kept  the  Cheshire  Cheese  in 
Crutched  Friars  in  1793,  on  October  12  of 


which  year  he  announces  the  sale  by  auction 
at  this  tavern,  by  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Hall,  of 
"  the  valuable  Lease,  together  with  the 
Good-Will  of  that  old-established  House 
known  as  the  Vine,  in  the  Minories,  which 
for  Situation  is  scarcely  to  be  excelled,"  etc. 
"  Turning  up  what  was  formerly  called 
Vinegar  Yard,  near  Woburn  Street,  facing 
the  old  pit  door,  is  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  a 
famous  house  for  ales  and  brown  stout. 
Chops  and  kidneys  are  at  sundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners  taken  therewithal  as  a 
relish."  *  Vinegar — i.e.,  Vine-Garden — Yard 
remains,  but  Woburn  Street,  described  as 
"  in  Bridges  Street,  on  the  south  side  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  and  leads  to  Russell  Court,"* 
cannot  be  identified.  Brydges  Street  was 
built,  as  appears  by  the  rate-books  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  in  1637,  before  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  was 
constituted.  It  now  forms  the  northern 
half  of  Catherine  Street.  This  Cheshire 
Cheese  has  disappeared,  but  there  is  one 
close  by,  in  Little  Essex  Street,  Strand,  and 
another  in  Surrey  Street,  and  yet  another  in 
Addle  Street,  Wood  Street,  City,  which  all 
retain  this  sign. 

"To  be  LETT, 

"A  well-known  good-accustom'd  Publick 
House,  the  Sign  of  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  the 
Upper  End  of  Wardour-Street,  in  Oxford- 
Road,  the  Tenant  leaving  off  that  Employ. 

"  Enquire  of  the  Tenant  at  the  House 
aforesaid."* 

The  sign  of  the  Child-Coat  may  be  said  to 
survive  in  a  manner  to  this  day,  in  the 
clothed  wax  model  of  a  boy  often  seen  dis- 
played by  the  dealer  in  children's  clothes, 
notably  at  the  Hampstead  Road  end  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  on  Ludgate 
Hill.  But  the  way  in  which  the  small  boy's 
apparel  was  advertised  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  shown  in  the  shop-bill  of  Mary  and 
Ann  Hogarth,  sisters  of  the  great  caricaturist, 
who  kept  "the  old  Frock-shop  the  corner  of 
the  Long  Walk  facing  the  Cloysters,"  but 
"  Removed  to  y^  King's  Arms,  joyning  to  >^ 
Little  Britain  gate  near  Long  Walk."  Here 
they   sold    "y^   best    &    most    Fashionable 

*  The  references  for  these  extracts  have  been 
mislaid. 
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Ready  Made  Frocks,  sutes  of  Fustian,  Ticken 
&  Holland,  stript  Dimmity  &  Flanel  Wast- 
coats,  blue  and  canvas  Frocks,  &  bluecoat 
Boys  Dra'"^"  etc.  The  Child  coat  is  seen 
suspended  outside  the  shop.  Hogarth's 
sisters,  in  fact,  kept  what  was  then  known  as 
a  *'  slop-shop."* 

One  George  Gordon  announces  that  he 
"  perfects  Gentlemen  in  Geometry,  Trigon- 
ometry, Navigation,  Astronomy  theoretical 
and  practical,  Algebra,  Surveying,  Gauging, 
Fortification,  Gunnery,  etc.,  at  his  Lodgings 
(or  abroad)  next  Door  to  the  Sign  of  the 
Child's  Coat,  in  the  Haymarket,  St.  James's."! 
This  Child's  Coat  was  the  sign  of  a  ready- 
made  clothes-dealer  in  the  Haymarket,  one 
Mrs.  Page.  J  The  second-hand  clothes- 
dealers  in  Monmouth  Street  and  Dudley 
Street  (whence  probably  the  slang  "  duds  " 
for  such  apparel)  in  Seven  Dials  commonly 
affected  such  a  sign.  In  one  instance  the 
Gold-laced  Coat  appears  {g-v.).  But  then, 
even  as  now,  a  favourite  retreat  for  the  dealer 
was  up  some  court  where  rents  were  low  : 

"Went  away  from  her  Mistress  Mary 
Malleish,  Child's  Coat-Maker,  in  Bedford 
Court,  Red  Lyon  Street,  Holbourn, 

JANE  HARVEY,  her  Apprentice. 

Taken  out  of  the  London  Workshouse, 
Bishopsgate-street ;  had  on  when  she  went 
away  a  dark-coloured  Gown,  faced  with 
Linnen,  aged  fifteen,  of  a  fair  Complexion, 
very  hairy.  Be  it  at  their  peril  whoever 
entertains  her."§ 

The  very  earliest  instance,  however,  of  this 
sign,  so  far  as  one  knows,  occurs  in  Applebee's 
Journal,  September  3,  1720,  is  that  of  a 
tavern  in  Jerusalem  Passage,  Clerkenwell. 
The  couple  to  whom  the  paragraph  relates 
evidently  had  not  learnt  "  how  to  be  happy 
though  married." 

"  Whereas  Johanna,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Wood,  living  at  the  sign  oi*"  the  Child's  Coat, 

*  Hogarth's  Works,  by  John  Nichols  and  George 
Steevens,  1810,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  33,  34.  The  shop-bill 
"appears"  to  have  been  originally  published  on 
December  2,  1724,  but  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  falsifications  of  Ireland,  the  fabricator  of  the 
Shakespeare  papers. 

t   Weekly  Journal,  April  27,  1723. 

%  London  Journal,  ]n\y  2g,  1721. 

§  Craftsman,  April  29,  1733. 


in  Jerusalem-passage,  hath  eloped  from  her 
husband  ever  since  the  nth  inst. ;  this  is  to 
forewarn  all  persons  not  to  entertain  or  trust 
her,  for  that  her  said  husband  will  not  be 
accountable  for  debts  she  contracts  after  this 
notice.  She  is  a  middle  stature,  fresh 
coloured,  pitted  with  the  small  pox,  brown 
hair  and  eyebrows,  has  a  large  mole  or  mark 
on  the  left  arm.  Gown  with  purple  and 
white  coloured  stripes.  One  William  Morgan 
went  along  with  her,  and  robbed  Mr.  Wood 
of  money  and  goods.  He  is  a  middle-sized 
man,  round-shouldered,  full  face  and  eyes, 
short  black  hair,  wears  brown  camlet  clothes. 
Whoever  apprehends  either  of  them  shall 
receive  from  Mr.  Wood  a  guinea  reward,  to 
be  paid  at  his  house  in  Jerusalem-passage." 

The  Child's  Coat  and  Perriwig,  afterwards 
the  "  Sun."  See  Bagford,  Harl.  Coll.,  5996, 
No.  144.  Joseph  Brock  issued  a  token  as  a 
"  coate-seler,  near  Ratclif  Cros."* 

C/Ahe  "Doublet,"  "Harrow and  Doublet," 
"Peter-Boat  and  Doublet,"  etc.  Randle 
Holme  says  :  "A  boy's  coat  is  the  last  coat 
used  for  boys,  after  which  they  are  put  into 
breeches.  If  it  has  hanging  sleeves  they 
would  term  it  a  child's  coat."f 

The  Choppitig  Knife  in  the  Strand.  See 
Burn's  Beaufoy  Tokens,  1855,  No.  1,122. 

Christopher,  Bucklersbury.  In  1548  it 
was  of  the  clear  value  of  iocs,  a  year,  and 
was  rated  at  twenty  years'  purchase  on  ;^ioo ; 
sold  to  Thomas  Asshe. 

The  St.  Christopher.  "  To  be  Sold.  .  .  . 
A  Leasehold  Estate  of  several  Houses,  and 
a  large  Tan-yard,  in  Bermondsey-street  in 
Southwark,  near  the  St.  Christopher,  about 
55/.  per  Ann.  All  which  were  Part  of  the 
Estate  of  James  Comber,  Esq.,"  etc.]:  This 
was  probably  an  inn  identical  with  the  St. 
Christopher  mentioned  in  connection  with 
a  witty  retort  of  Hobson  the  carrier : 
"  Maister  Hobson  and  another  of  his  neigh- 
bores  on  a  time  walking  to  Southwarke  faire 
by  chance  dranke  in  a  house,  which  had  the 
signe  of  St.  Christopher,  of  the  which  signe 
the  goodman  of  the  house  gave  this  com- 
mendation. Saint  Christopher  (quoth  he) 
when  hee  lived  upon   the   earth,   bore   the 

*  Beaufoy  Tokens,  No.  939  and  No,  1,288  (White- 
cross  Street). 

t  Armoury,  book  iii.,  chap,  i.,  p.  18. 
j  London  Journal,  June  2,  1722. 
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greatest  burden  that  ever  was,  which  was  this, 
hee  bore  Christ  over  a  river  ;  Nay  there  was 
one  (quoth  Maister  Hobson)  that  bore  a 
greater  burden.  Who  was  that?  (quoth  the 
innkeeper).  Marry  (quoth  Maister  Hobson), 
the  ass  that  bore  him  and  his  mother.  .  .  ."* 
Larwood  and  Hotten  think  this  seventeenth- 
century  example  of  wit  "  illustrates  the  levity 
in  which  religious  matters  were  treated  in 
those  days."  One  fails  to  see,  however, 
where  any  objectionable  levity  comes  in  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  almost  exquisite  in  its 
reverential  allusion  to  an  historical  fact.  In 
the  same  carping  spirit  objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  sign  of  the  "  Holy  Ghost,"  in 
ignorance  of  the  circumstance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  occurring  in  the  arms  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  where  it  was  probably  adopted  in 
allusion  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
especially  by  means,  at  the  birth  of  printing, 
of  the  printed  Bible,  which  is  also  blazoned 
in  the  arms  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 
Like  St.  Florian  as  the  preserver  from  fire  in 
Austria,  St.  Christopher  became  the  tutelary 
saint  of  those  who  were  in  danger  from 
earthquake,  flood,  and  fire,  and  in  the  same 
way  his  figure  was  painted  in  vivid  colours 
on  the  exterior  of  churches,  town-halls,  and 
other  sacred  or  public  buildings.  From  the 
frequent  discovery  of  the  subject,  in  late 
years,  painted  on  the  interior  walls  of  English 
churches,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  for  the 
same  religious  reason  it  was  adopted  on  the 
signboard,  where,  however,  so  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  no  instance  remains.  There  is 
still  a  Christopher  Street  at  the  north  east 
corner  of  Finsbury  Square.  Christopher's 
Inn  in  Bermondsey  Street  survived  so  late, 
at  least,  as  1 810,  in  which  year  there  were  no 
less  than  seven  Christopher  Courts  and 
Alleys,  one  Christopher  Row,  and  four 
Christopher  Streets.! 

Christopher  [St.).  For  St.  Christopher  as 
represented  on  ancient  ecclesiastical  wall- 
paintings  and  in  art  generally,  see  "  St. 
Christopher  and  Some  Representations  of 
him  in  English  Churches,"  by  Mrs.  Collier, 
in  \.\\Q/ourn.  Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc,  August, 
1904,  pp.  130-145  (two  illustrations,  pp.  134 
and     135);     Mrs.    Jameson's    Sacred    and 

*  Pleasant  Conceits  of  Old  Hobson,  the  Londoner, 
1607. 
t  Lcckie's  London  Topography,  18 10. 


Legendary  Art,  1898,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  439-443 
and  450  (three  illustrations,  pp.  445-447). 
Among  the  numerous  churches  in  which 
paintings  of  St.  Christopher  exist  or  did 
exist,  are  Bolrhurst,  Beds  ;  Orton  Longville, 
Hants ;  Sedgeford,  Norfolk ;  East  Meon, 
Hants;  Croydon,  Surrey;  St.  Giles's,  Nor- 
wich ;  Binham,  Norfolk ;  Irstead,  Norfolk ; 
Hengrave,  Suffolk:  Randworth,  Norfolk; 
Aldeburgh,  Norfolk  ;  Hockering,  Norfolk  ; 
Burnham,  Norfolk;  and  Burgh,  near  Yar- 
mouth. 

Chyrurgeoti^s  Arms  in  Pall  Mall.  "  Lost 
the  ist  instant  in  the  Princess  Chapel, 
or  in  the  Gallery  below  Stairs,  in  White- 
hall, a  small  Oval  Silver  Watch ;  who- 
ever brings  it  to  Mr.  James  Pearse  Jun.,  at 
his  House  in  the  Pali-Mall  at  the  Chyrur- 
geons'  Arms,  shall  have  20s.  Reward,  which 
is  the  full  value  of  the  Watch."* 

The  Cicero's  Head  in  Red  Lion  Court,  on 
the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street,  between 
Nos.  169  and  170,  was  the  sign  of  John 
Nichols,  of  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine,  and 
here  he  succeeded  William  Bowyer,  the 
learned  printer,  by  whom  he  had  been 
admitted  into  partnership. 

At  the  Cicero  s  Head  in  Round  Court,  the 
sign  of  Charles  Marsh,  bookseller,  was  pub- 
lished "  A  Poetical  Epistle  :  Humbly  in- 
scribed to  any  Body."  Marsh  also  advertised 
a  "  Catalogue  of  the  Libraries  of  Mr.  Mackay, 
Mathematician,  and  the  Lady  Kincaid,  both 
being  lately  deceased,"  etc.t 

{To  be  continued^ 


— ♦ — 

A  CURIOUS  HERALDIC  CHARGE. 
By  S.  D.  Clippingdale,  M.D. 
lARRY  of  six  or  and  sable,  on  a 


pale  gules,  a  woman's  breast  dis- 
tilling drops  of  milk,  proper." 
The  human  body  is,  and  some 
of  its  members  are,  occasionally  found  as 
heraldic  charges.     I  believe,  however,  there 

*  London  Gazette,  April  25,  1688. 
t  Daily  Advertiser,  ^\3\y  14,  1742. 
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is  only  one  instance  of  such  use  being  made 
of  that  organ  of  a  woman's  body  which  is 
intended  by  Nature  to  foster  successful 
motherhood,  that  instance  being  the  one 
sketched  and  blazoned  below. 

This  coat  is  given  by  Burke,  Papworth, 
and  other  heraldic  authorities,  as  pertaining 
to  the  family  of  Dodge  of  Cheshire  and  other 
counties. 

Thinking  that  the  coat  probably  repre- 
sented some  valorous  act,  as,  for  example, 
the  succouring  by  some  brave  woman  of 
some  stricken  warrior,  I  determined,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  a  bearing 
so  unusual. 

I  examined  what  history  I  could  meet 
with  of  the  various  families  bearing  the  name 
of  Dodge,  but  met  with  nothing  to  support 
my  theory. 


The  coat,  according  to  Gwillim,  was 
granted  to  one  Peter  Dogge  for  valiant 
service  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 


-••:•»    I!!!' 

wm 

Having  a  copy  of  Mathew  Carter's  Heraldry^ 
which  was  published  in  1655, 1  found  therein 
this  coat,  but  the  uncommon  charge  was 
described,  not  as  a  "woman's  breast,"  but 
as  a  "woman's  dug." 

By  reference  to  dictionaries,  I  then  found 
that  the  term  "dug"  was  an  old  and  not 
very  elegant  word  used  to  describe  a  woman's 
breast,  or,  rather,  the  nipple.  I  understand 
the  term  is  still  used  to  describe  the  teat  of 
cattle. 

As  the  Dodge  family  seemed  to  have 
come  originally  from  Cheshire,  I  consulted 
Ormerod's  History  of  that  county,  and  found 
the  family  name  was  originally  spelt  "Dogge," 
which  would  probably  be  pronounced"  Dugge  " 
or  "Dug." 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  this  singular 
bearing  is  nothing  more  than  an  example 
of  the  canting  heraldry  of  a  coarser  age. 


at  tbe  ^ign  of  tbe  SDUil. 


I  HAVE  received  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Norwich  Public 
Library  Committee  for  the  year 
ended  March 3 1, 19 1 5.  It  notes 
bequests  by  Mr.  Bosworth  W. 
Harcourt  of  his  library,  com- 
prising about  2,250  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  by  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Hillen  of;^5oo  for  the  advance- 
ment of  local  archseology,  etc. 
— the  generous  bequest  to  which  I  referred 
at  length  in  the  April  Antiquary.  The 
Norwich  Library  is  distinguished  by  the 
extent  and  value  of  its  local  collection,  and 
I  see  with  interest  that  during  the  year 
this  collection  was  increased  by  186  volumes, 
613  pamphlets,  and  12  prints,  the  majority  of 
which  were  received  as  donations  from  private 
individuals  and  public  bodies.  A  copy  of 
the  rare  Short  History  of  the  City  of  Norwich^ 
printed  for  T.  Goddard,  bookseller,  Norwich, 
in  1706;  atypedcopy  of  Benjamin  Mackerell's 
manuscript  (two  volumes)  History  of  Nor^vich ; 
and  105  Inclosure  Acts,  are  among  the  chief 
additions  to  the  local  collection,  which  now 
comprises  about  6,000  volumes,  7,000  pamph- 
lets, and  7,000  prints  and  maps.  Good 
progress  has  also  been  made  by  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Photographic  Survey,  the  names 
of  the  donors  including  those  of  several  well- 
known  antiquaries — Mr.  E.  M.  Beloe,  F.S.A., 
Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke,  and  others. 


A  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  Wales 
and  the  Marches  in  the  Elizabethan  period 
will  shortly  be  made  by  the  publication,  in 
the  "Record  Series"  of  the  Cymmrodorion 
Society,  of  a  Calendar  of  the  Register  of  the 
Council  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  from  1569 
to  1 59 1,  edited  by  Mr.  Ralph  Flenley,  who 
will  supply  an  Introduction. 
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In  his  annual  report  to  the  City  of  London 
Library  Committee,  Mr.  Bernard  Kettle,  the 
Guildhall  Librarian,  states  that  the  number 
of  readers  and  visitors  at  the  Library  and 
Museum  in  1914  was  475,103,  compared  with 
503,529  in  1913,  a  daily  average  of  1,641 
compared  with  1,779.  During  the  year  4,310 
volumes  were  issued  from  the  lending  de- 
partment to  members  and  oflicers  of  the 
Corporation,  as  against  5,391  in  1913.  The 
additions  to  the  Library  amounted  to  13,915, 
consisting  of  74  manuscripts,  2,938  printed 
books,  10,815  pamphlets,  broadsides,  and 
playbills,  and  88  prints,  maps,  and  plans. 
All  these,  with  1,370  exceptions,  were  given. 
During  the  year  the  collection  of  parish 
records,  which  now  numbers  nearly  5,000 
manuscripts,  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  47  volumes  and  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  papers  from  the  parish  of 
St.  Benet  Fink,  covering  the  dates  1829  to 
1889. 

With  regard  to  the  Museum,  Mr.  Kettle 
points  out  that,  owing  to  the  recent  dis- 
coveries on  the  excavated  site  of  the  old 
General  Post  Office,  it  is  now  possible  to 
date  very  much  of  the  coarse  Roman  pottery 
in  the  Guildhall  collections.  The  excavations 
at  36,  King  William  Street  have  resulted  in 
many  important  additions  to  the  objects  in 
the  Museum. 

t^*  c^"  t^^ 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
form  a  collection  of  records  of  the  historic 
buildings  in  Belgium,  including — in  view  of 
the  uncertain  course  of  future  events — all 
buildings  of  historic  interest.  The  President 
has  written  a  letter  of  appeal  to  "all  those 
who  possess  photographs,  measured  drawings, 
sketches,  old  prints,  plans  of  towns,  illustrated 
guide-books  to  individual  towns,  to  present 
these  to  the  R.LB.A.,  where  they  will  be 
embodied  in  a  branch  of  the  library,  with 
a  special  catalogue  for  reference.  The  col- 
lection, when  completed,  will  be  accessible 
at  the  same  hours  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  rest  of  the  library.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  Belgian  architects  will 
be  particularly  welcome  to  the  use  of  the 
collection. 

"The  Council  is  especially  anxious  to 
obtain  gifts  of  photographs  taken  by  visitors 


to  the  smaller  towns  of  Belgium,  such  as,  by 
way  of  example,  Nieuport  and  Furnes,  where 
there  are  often  churches  and  houses  of  great 
architectural  interest  which  are  not  illustrated 
in  standard  books  on  the  architecture  of 
Belgium. 

"  The  Council  feels  that  such  a  collection 
brought  together  in  one  institution  would  be 
of  permanent  value  to  all  interested  in  the 
art  of  Belgium. 

"All  gifts  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Martin  Briggs,  A. R.I. B. A.,  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Belgian  Architectural  Records  Sub- 
Committee,  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  9,  Conduit  Street,  W.,  by  whom 
they  will  be  acknowledged." 

The  third  part  of  Boo^  Prices  Current  for 
19 1 5,  which  has  lately  appeared,  is  a  sub- 
stantial issue  of  about  120  pages.  It  chron- 
icles in  one  alphabet  the  books  sold  at  twelve 
sales  between  March  i  and  the  end  of  April. 
Two  somewhat  exceptional  sales  were  that  of 
the  library  of  the  late  General  Brayton  Ives, 
at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  New  York, 
early  in  April,  which  realized  a  total  of 
$87,441;  and  that  held  at  Christie's  for  the 
benefit  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and 
the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  in  England  ("  The  Red  Cross 
Sale")  on  April  26  and  27.  There  are  few 
specially  outstanding  items  in  the  part,  but 
a  very  large  number  of  ordinary  books  of 
general  interest,  the  prices  of  which  have 
generally  been  well  maintained.  Collectors 
of  Stevenson  and  Thackeray  will  find  a 
number  of  items  of  special  interest  and 
importance.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole 
of  the  contents  in  a  single  alphabet  greatly 
facilitates  reference. 

%^^  f^^  ^^ 

The  modern  books  in  the  late  Mr.  Ingram 
Bywater's  large  library — it  contained  some- 
where about  40,000  volumes — were  sold  by 
Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Co.  on  June  7  and  8. 
The  choicer  portions  of  his  collection  Mr. 
Bywater  had  disposed  of  by  bequest.  Some 
thousands  of  volumes  of  early  printed  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  thus  went  to  the  Bodleian 
Library;  while  an  important  bibliographical 
section,  comprising  many  rare  book  cata- 
logues of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  has  been  presented  to 
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the  London  Library,  St.  James's  Square. 
Some  good  prices,  however,  were  obtained 
at  the  Chancery  Lane  sale  rooms.  Sixty 
volumes  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  Publications 
brought  ;^284  2s.  ;  Ackermann's  Oxford 
University,  2  vols.,  ;Q\2  \  and  Rashdall's 
Universities  of  Europe,  3  vols.,  ^^4  12s.  6d. 
The  612  lots  realized  ^926  17s.  6d. 

^^^  ^r^  t^" 

I  learn  from  the  Yorkshire  Observer  that,  "  at 
the  Court  of  the  Leeds  University  held  on 
May  19,  it  was  decided  to  confer  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science,  honoris  causa,  upon 
Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  F.G.S.,  curator  of  the 
museums  at  Hull,  in  recognition  of  his 
scientific  work  in  Yorkshire.  The  Hull 
museums  include  the  oversight  of  science,  as 
of  most  other  things,  in  their  scope,  but  with 
splendid  energy  Mr.  Sheppard  contrives  to 
get  through  an  enormous  amount  of  truly 
amateur  work,  especially  in  geology  and 
archaeology."  Mr.  Sheppard  delivered  his 
presidential  address  on  "  Yorkshire's  Con- 
tribution to  Science"  to  the  Yorkshire 
Naturalists'  Union  at  the  Leeds  University 
a  little  while  ago,  and  doubtless  that,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  he  was  for  many  years  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Union,  which  is 
the  largest,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 
natural  history  society  outside  London,  and 
is  still  the  editor  of  their  monthly  journal, 
The  Naturalist,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  to  bestow  the 
honorary  degree. 

^^  t^*  <^^ 

The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  proposes 
to  inquire  into  Sussex  maps  with  a  view  to 
some  future  publication  on  the  subject,  and 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  Members  and  others  having  maps 
or  information  as  to  maps  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Committee,  Mr.  A.  F.  Griffith,  59,  Montpelier 
Road,  Brighton.  The  inquiry  includes  the 
following,  especially  those  prior  to  1815  : 
County,  Parish,  Manorial,  Award,  Estate,  and 
Town  Maps,  and  any  others. 

%3*  «5*  w** 

On  May  27  the  Royal  Commission  on  Public 
Records  visited  Stratford-on-Avon,  where 
they  were  received  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Shakespeare's  Birthplace 
Trust,  the  Mayor,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  the 


Corporation  Record  Committee.  The  Com- 
missioners spent  a  long  time  examining 
the  contents  of  the  public  record  room, 
a  specially  constructed  fireproof  building 
recently  erected,  and  were  much  impressed 
with  everything  they  saw,  particularly  the 
condition  of  the  early  thirteenth-century 
documents.  They  intimated  that  they  would 
report  favourably. 

t^*  4^  f2r^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the 
previous  day,  in  St.  James's  Square,  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  one  of  the  hon. 
secretaries  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological 
Society,  giving  evidence,  said  there  was  a 
growing  patriotic  feeling  in  the  county,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  practicable 
to  concentrate  the  records  of  the  West  of 
England  at  Exeter.  Such  a  course  would  be 
a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  production  of  local 
histories.  There  was  need,  however,  for  a 
county  record  office,  the  Shire  Hall  being 
not  nearly  big  enough.  The  churchwardens' 
accounts,  which  go  back  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  are  kept  in  the  villages,  but  there 
was  no  sense  of  security,  and  in  some  cases 
there  was  danger  of  loss  by  fire.  He  recently 
found  a  set  of  records  going  back  to  1563 
lying  without  cover. 

j^W  4^*  t^^ 

The  Yale  University  Press  has  undertaken 
to  issue,  in  the  series  of  "Yale  Historical 
Publications,"  a  new  edition  of  the  De  Legibus 
of  Bracton— the  earliest  attempt  at  a  syste- 
matic and  comprehensive  treatise  on  English 
law — to  be  completed,  with  the  Latin  text, 
English  translation,  introduction,  and  com- 
mentary, in  six  volumes.  It  was  in  six 
volumes  that  the  revised  text  and  translation 
of  the  De  Legibus  was  produced  in  the  Rolls 
Series  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Travers 
Twiss  in  1878-1883.  The  editor  of  the  new 
edition  is  George  E.  Woodbine,  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  in  Yale  College,  and  the 
first  volume  has  already  been  published  on 
this  side  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Milford. 

<JW  4^  t5* 

I  note  with  much  regret  the  death,  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  May  18,  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Vallance,  who 
for  many  years  had  been  Curator  of  the  Art 
and  Ethnographical  Department  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh.  He  did  a 
great    amount    of    most   valuable  work  in 
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organizing  and  developing  the  collections 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

•5*  c^*  f^^ 

The  success  of  the  National  Libr.iry  of  Wales 
in  the  acquisition  of  Welsh  manuscripts  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  about  to  issue  its 
first  Catalogue  of  Additional  Manuscripts  in 
a  volume  of  over  400  pages,  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Davies,  the  Peniarth  and  Llan- 
stephan  Collections,  presented  to  the  Library 
by  Sir  John  Williams,  having  been  previously 
catalogued  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.  The  first  instalment  of  a 
Calendar  of  Deeds  and  Documents,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Francis  Green,  is  also  approaching 
completion  in  a  volume  of  nearly  500  pages. 
The  new  Library  buildings  will  be  open  for 
readers  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 

t^*  ^^  ^^ 

Many  readers  of  the  Antiquary  will  share  my 
pleasure  on  hearing  that  the  University  of 
Glasgow  has  offered  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.  D.  to  Mr.  James  MacLehose,  pub- 
lisher and  bookseller  to  the  University,  and 
editor  of  that  valuable  quarterly.  The  Scottish 
Historical  Review. 

f^*  *^*  t^^ 

A  work  on  The  Incised  Effigies  of  Derbyshire^ 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,  A.R.LB.A.,  of  a 
similar  size  to  the  same  author's  volume 
on  The  Jticised  Effigies  of  Staffordshire,  will 
shortly  be  published.  There  will  be  a  short 
descriptive  account  of  the  plates,  together 
with  lists  of  the  localities,  the  names  of  the 
persons  delineated,  a  chronological  index, 
and  a  list  of  the  subscribers.  About  sixty 
effigies  in  all  will  be  represented.  Sub- 
scribers' names  should  be  sent  to  the  author 
at  5,  Queen's  Gardens,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

^^  %^^  v* 

I  have  received  a  circular  announcing  the 
forthcoming  issue  of  an  English  translation 
of  the  "  Holy  Quran,"  more  commonly 
known  in  English  as  the  Koran,  undertaken 
by  "  a  board  of  translators  composed  of 
enlightened  Oriental  scholars  with  sound 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Quran  and  its  existing 
commentaries,  and  Muslim  graduates  who 
are  conversant  with  Arabic,  and  have  made 
the  Holy  Quran  the  subject  of  their  study 
for  many  years."  The  original  text  will  be 
given  with  the  transliteration  in  English 
characters.     The  work  will  appear  in  thirty 

VOL.    XI. 


parts,  each  part  consisting  of  one  para  of  the 
original.  The  tone  of  the  circular  announc- 
ing the  translation  is  very  controversial. 
Into  its  accusations  against  Christians  of 
misrepresentation,  and  of  the  dissemination 
of  "absolutely  false  notions  about  the  holy 
religion  of  the  Muslims,"  I  need  not  here 
enter.  Scholars  will  certainly  extend  a  wel- 
come ^o  an  authoritative  and  critical  version 
of  the  holy  book  of  the  Muslim  world. 
Subscribers'  names  may  be  sent  to,  and 
prospectuses  obtained  from,  F.  M.  Sayal, 
M.A.,  The  Mosque,  Woking,  Surrey. 

BiBLIOTHECARV. 


antiquarian  H^etos. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  lo  receive  infortnationjrom  our  reader  i 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.^ 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES 
Vol.  XV.,  part  2,  of  Proceedings  of  the  SufTolk 
Institute  of  Archceology  contains  several  papers  of 
importance.  First  comes  an  account  of  "  Edward- 
stone  :  Its  Church  and  Priory."  Mr.  E.  Powell 
follows  with  a  transcript  from  an  Assize  Roll  recording 
a  thirteenth-century  lawsuit  relating  to  the  advowson 
of  Whelnclham  Magna.  The  next  paper  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  at  this  time.  In  it  Mr.  Powell,  under 
the  title  of  "  Muster  Rolls  of  the  Territorials  in 
Tudor  Times,"  gives  lists  for  a  number  of  Suffolk 
villages  of  the  men  who  could  be  called  to  arms,  with 
the  names  of  the  various  weapons  they  used,  taken 
from  Muster  Rolls  of  Henry  VIII. 's  time.  "  Suffolk 
County  Records  "  describes  the  principal  records  in 
the  care  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county. 
Much  local  detail  and  many  sidelights  on  social  and 
domestic  history  are  to  be  found  in  thirty  pages  of 
"  Extracts  from  the  Sessions  Order  Book,  1639-1651." 
Mr.  F.  E.  Warren  contributes  a  too  brief  paper  on 
"  Slavery  and  .Serfdom  in  England,  with  Special 
Reference  to  East  Anglia  ";  and  the  other  contents 
include  a  short  study,  by  Miss  Lilian  Redstone,  of 
"The  Liberty  of  St.  Edmund,"  an  account  of  the 
excursions  of  1914,  and  a  few  short  notes. 

^^  ««^  ^ 

The  fournal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall, 
vol.  XX.,  part  r,  besides  the  account  of  the  annual 
meeting,  business  details,  etc.,  includes  Mr.  Thurstan 
Peter's  admirably  suggestive  presidential  address  on 
museums,  what  they  have  contained  and  what  they 
should  contain.  Mr.  W,  J.  Blake  contributes  a 
valuable  account  of  "The  Cornish  Rebellion  of 
1497,"  and  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  it  ;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Stephens  describes,  with  good  plates,  the  "St.  Kew 
Crosses  ";  and  Mr.  II.  Tenner  supplies  a  second  paper 
on  "Cornish  Manuscripts."    The  remaining  contents 
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include  "  Notes  on  Discovery  of  '  Jews'  House  '  Tin 
near  Penryn,"  by  Captain  J.  S.  Henderson  ;  *'  Notes 
on  Parliamentary  History  of  Truro,"  part  vi.,  by  Mr. 
P.  Jennings;  "The  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Cornwall, 
1068-1914,"  shown  in  a  tabular  statement  by  Mr. 
Otho  Peter  ;  and  a  variety  of  Cornish  Folk-Lore 
Notes. 

^^^  ^  ^ 

The  contents  of  the  new  part  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Friends  Historical  Society  are  numerous  and  varied. 
We  note  particularly  "  Reminiscences  of  William 
Forster  and  Stephen  Grellet";  a  letter  by  George 
Fox  to  Elizabeth  Hearbey  ;  "Isabel  Yeamans, "  one 
of  the  seven  daughters  of  Margaret  Fell  of  Swarth- 
moor  Hall,  by  Miss  C.  Fell  Smith ;  some  curious 
details  of  the  matrimonial  affairs  of  John  Whiting 
and  Sarah  Hurd  (1683);  the  will  (1725)  of  John 
Bellers,  the  Quaker  philanthropist;  and  "Stranger 
Friends  visiting  Scotland,  1650-1797."  The  whole 
part  is  full  of  interest.  We  warmly  join  the  acting 
editors  in  the  wish  that  Mr.  Norman  Penney,  the 
Society's  librarian  and  editor,  may  soon  be  restored 
to  health. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — May  20. — Sir  Arthur 
Evans,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  submitted  a  report  on  excava- 
tions conducted  on  behalf  of  the  British  Museum  in 
gravels  at   Rickmansworth.     The  pits  selected  had 
tor  some  years  produced  palseoliths  in  quantity,  and 
the  intention  was  to  find  specimens  in  position  which 
might   date   the   deposits,    at    least   archteologically. 
The    pit    in    Long    Valley    Wood,    Croxley    Green, 
showed  about  26  feet  of  gravel  and  Tertiary  material 
on  chalk,  and  yielded  human  work  in  flint  at  the 
base  ;    but  nothing  contemporary  was  found  in  four 
days  at  Mill  End,  west  of  Rickmansworth,  though  a 
fine  series  from  both  sites  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Arthur 
Evans,    St.    Albans    Museum,   and    Messrs.    Davis, 
Kitchin  and  Sadler.     The  Mill  End  pit  was  marked 
as  valley  gravel  on  the  Geological  Survey  map  of 
1871,  but  the  Croxley  deposit  appeared  as  plateau 
gravel,  of  the  kind  that  passed   below  the   boulder 
clay  at   Bricket  Wood  and  Finchley.      If  the  map 
were  correct,   the  implements  would  confirm  other 
recent  finds  in  plateau  gravel  far  away  from  rivers ; 
but  if  the  gravel  were  laid  down  by  the  Colne,  the 
Croxley  pit  would  be  comparable  with  Swanscombe, 
the  whole  of  the  Drift  period  being  represented  at 
both  places.     Chelles  types  predominated,  but  there 
were  many  St.  Acheul  ovates,  and  a  few  Le  Moustier 
points,  the  last  probably   from  brick-earth.     There 
were  difficulties  involved  in^ either  interpretation  of 
the  Croxley  gravel,  but  the  archaeological  evidence 
was  quite  definite. 

Mr.  Dewey  contributed  notes  on  the  geological 
questions  involved,  and  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  the  excavations  in  ascertaining  the  relationship  of 
the  gravel  at  Croxley  Green  pit  and  the  fluvio-glacial 
drift  lying  on  the  adjacent  hilltops.  The  work  failed 
to  detect  any  discontinuity  between  the  two  spreads 
of  grave),   but  it  seemed   highly  probable  that  the 


Croxley  Green  gravel  was  merely  rearranged  fluvio- 
glacial  material,  derived  from  the  neighbourhood. 
At  Mill  End  the  top  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  a 
thick  sheet  of  fluvio-glacial  gravel  identical  in  char- 
acter with  the  Croxley  Green  deposits.  Eighty  feet 
below,  down  the  hill,  there  was  a  wide  spread  of 
gravel  forming  a  terrace  flanking  the  River  Colne, 
and  it  was  in  this  spread  that  the  pits  at  Mill  End 
had  been  excavated.  After  the  Glacial  period  normal 
river-erosion  would  rearrange  the  gravels  and  deposit 
them  in  terraces,  but  there  was  properly  no  great 
break  in  the  succession.  The  marked  distinction  at 
Mill  End  rendered  it  highly  improbable  that,  at  such 
a  short  distance,  a  similar  gravel  containing  identical 
implements  should  be  of  greatly  different  age. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Weaver  read  a  short  paper  com- 
paring the  building  prices  of  167 1 -1687  with  those 
obtaining  at  the  present  day.  The  inquiry  was  based 
on  the  accounts  of  Wren's  City  churches,  a  paper  on 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Weaver  on  December  10  last. 
Mr.  William  Lunn  made  full  but  unpriced  copies  of 
the  complete  bills  relating  to  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook, 
and  to  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  then  priced  these  bills 
as  a  contractor  would  price  them  to-day.  Mr.  Lunn 
found  that  the  cost  of  rebuilding  St.  Stephen's  to-day 
would  be  ;^ 1 5, 400,  as  compared  with  ;i^7,652,  the 
actual  cost  in  Wren's  time ;  and  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Mary's  would  cost  ;i^38,500,  as  compared  with  the 
actual  cost  of  ;^I5,473.  If,  then,  2\  were  taken  as 
the  average  rate  ot  increase,  the  total  cost  of  the  fifty- 
one  City  churches  would  be  to-day  no  more  than 
;^7oo,ooo. — AihenauiH,  June  5. 

-O^  ^  -^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute,  on  June  2,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  M.Sc, 
gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  "  Carcassone  :  the  Cite  and 
the  Basse-ville." 

iO^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  G.  Benson  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  York  Arch/EO logical  Society  on  May  1.8. 
The  annual  report,  presented  by  the  Hon.  Secretary 
(Dr.  W.  A.  Evelyn),  stated  that  among  works  of 
interest  carried  out  during  the  year  was  the  removal 
of  the  Norman  arch  from  the  garden  of  the  Nurses' 
Home,  where  it  had  been  hidden  for  many  years, 
and  its  re-erection  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Maurice. 
During  the  erection  of  the  Purey-Cust  memorial  the 
vaulted  cellars  of  the  old  archiepiscopal  palace  had 
been  restored,  and  the  steps  leading  down  to  it 
restored,  so  that  this  interesting  mediaeval  structure 
was  now  open  to  inspection.  The  balance-sheet 
showed  a  credit  balance  of  ;i^77.  The  Archbishop  of 
York  was  re-elected  President,  and  the  vice-presidents 
were  also  elected. 

A  paper  on  "Robert  Haliam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
from  1407  to  1417,"  was  read  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Gayner, 
who  pointed  out  that  Haliam  had  been  appointed 
Prebend  of  Osbaldwick  in  York  Minster,  and  that 
after  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Scrope  the  Pope 
appointed  him  Archbishop  of  York.  King  Henry, 
however,  stopped  the  appointment,  and  later  on 
Gregory  XII.  appointed  Haliam  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
He  died  while  attending  the  Council  of  Constance, 
where  he  represented  the  English  nation,  and  led  the 
party  who  desired  to  reform  the  Church,  "head  and 
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niembers,"  as  the  phrase  ran.  He  was  buried  in 
Constance  Cathedral,  Dr.  Gayner  exhibiting  a  very 
beautiful  rubbing  of  the  brass  from  the  tomb.  The 
figure  and  canopy  of  the  brass  were  undoubtedly 
English,  though  the  fillet  was  German,  and  Dr. 
Gayner  said  he  believed  it  was  the  only  English  brass 
to  be  found  on  the  Continent. 

«<>e      ^      "^ 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hodgson  presided  over  a  meeting  of  the 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  held  in  the 
Castle  on  May  26.  Mr.  J.  Parker  Brewis  was  thanked 
for  the  gift  of  a  set  of  fosters  and  advertisements 
which  have  been  issued  in  order  to  induce  recruits  to 
join  the  new  armies. 

Dr.  Hardcastle  read  some  notes  on  "  Four  Letters 
about  the  Percy  Riflemen  from  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland to  Christopher  Blackett,  1803-4,"  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Blair  contributed  a  short  paper  on 
'*  Photographs  of  Some  Fourteenth-Century  Notarial 
Marks  drawn  on  Charters  in  the  Durham  Treasury." 

Mrs.  Willans  read  a  paper  on  some  old  musical 
instruments,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

•^  ^  -O^ 

The  first  of  the  summer  meetings  of  the  Lancashire 
AND  Cheshire  Antkjuarian  Society  was  held 
on  May  19.  Chetham's  Hospital  and  its  environs 
were  visited,  Mr.  J.  J.  Phelps  (hon.  secretary)  acting 
as  leader.  He  explained  the  various  parts  and  things 
of  interest.  Chetham's  Hospital  site,  he  said,  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  not  only  in  Manchester, 
but  in  England,  because  there  could  be  found  direct 
evidence  of  occupation  from  pre- Roman  times  right 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  was  the  centre  or 
nucleus  from  which  modern  Manchester  had  radiated. 

Hyde's  Cross  was  visited,  as  well  as  the  library, 
wardens'  room,  the  double  cloister  and  kitchen  of 
the  hospital,  about  each  of  which  Mr.  Phelps  had 
some  little-known  facts  to  relate,  thus  adding  in- 
struction to  the  pleasure  the  visitations  afforded.  He 
mentioned  that  it  was  not  generally  known  that 
Chetham's  Hospital  was  open  for  public  inspection, 
and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  more  people  than 
hitherto  would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  wonderful  and  unique  home  and  school 
which  was  the  oldest  domestic  building  in  Man- 
chester. 

^  -O^  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Durham  and  North- 
umberland Arch/EOLOgical  Society  was  held 
at  Durham  on  June  2,  the  veteran  President,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Greenwell,  now  in  his  ninety-sixth  year, 
being  in  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  his  presidential 
address,  Dr.  Greenwell  referred  to  the  condition  of 
the  Galilee  Chapel  in  the  Cathedral,  and  the  scare 
that  arose  in  regard  to  it  some  yeais  ago.  However, 
he  was  still  convinced  that  it  was  in  a  perfectly  safe 
condition.  No  sooner  was  the  Galilee  saved  from 
being  practically  destroyed  than  another  report  was 
made  ihat  the  Cathedral  itself  was  in  danger.  The 
roof  and  nave,  the  buttresses  and  the  tower,  were 
said  to  be  in  a  hazardous  condition,  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  were  very  much  alarmed.  He  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  they  would  say  that  they  would  leave 
the  Cathedral  as  it  is  at  present,  and  disapprove 
altogether  of  the  statement  as  to  its  unsafe  condition. 


Referring  to  the  alterations  at  present  proceeding 
in  the  Cathedral,  the  President  denied  that  there  was 
any  shrinking  of  the  building.  He  supposed,  how- 
ever, the  Chapter  would  take  steps  to  prevent  any 
mischief  being  done. 

Continuing,  he  mentioned  that  the  Board  of  Works 
were  prepared  to  take  over  Finchale  Abbey,  A  good 
deal  of  money  was  wasted  there  some  years  ago  in 
erecting  a  fence  which  was  of  no  value  whatever,  and 
which  mouey  might  have  been  spent  in  making  the 
walls  of  the  Abbey  secure  from  dampness  and  in  put- 
ling  back  stones  which  had  been  displaced.  The 
Board  of  Works  were,  he  understood,  prepared  to 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  putting 
the  building  into  an  efficient  state. 

^  '^  ^ 

The  Hampshire  Archaeological  Society  held  a 
meeting  at  Littlecote  (by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Bevan)  on  May  19.  In  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  house  Mr.  William  Dale  read  a  paper 
on  the  mansion,  which  appears  to  have  been  built 
between  1490  and  1520,  and  on  the  earlier  occupants, 
the  Darells  and  the  Pophams.  The  familiar  tale  of 
Wild  Darell  and  the  bed-chamber  tragedy  was  told, 
and  much  information  given  concerning  the  Pophams, 
especially  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Popham,  who 
presided  at  one  trial  of  Sir  Walter  l^aleigh,  and  at 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Mr.  Dale  d(  scribed  the 
principal  rooms  and  their  contents,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  paper  the  members  were  conducted 
over  the  house. 

^  ^  ^ 

Members  of  the  Worcester  Archaeological 
Society  made  an  excur.'-ion  on  May  31  to  various 
places  in  the  borderland  of  Gloucester.'-hire  and 
Herefordshire  round  Ledbury.  One  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  day  was  the  old  church  at  Kempley.  It 
is  a  small  but  most  interesting  Norman  church,  with 
a  massive  tower  built  for  defence  against  marauders 
from  Wales.  Some  consideiable  time  was  occupied 
in  viewing  the  wonderful  series  of  well-preserved  wall- 
paintings  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in 
chancel  and  nave,  a  full  description  of  which,  by 
Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  was  read.  The  Vicar,  Rev. 
R.  W.  Goodall,  kindly  brought  the  old  church- 
wardens' book  and  the  Communion  plate,  including 
the  Queen  Anne  tazza  recently  recovered  and  pre- 
sented to  the  church  by  the  late  President  of  the 
Society,  Earl  Beauchamp.  The  old  dugout  chest 
was  examined  with  interest,  and  the  members  rejoiced 
to  find  that  all  the  old  features  of  the  church  had  been 
most  carefully  preserved  in  the  recent  restoration. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  on  May  17,  two  communications  of  much 
local  interest  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sokes, 
F.S.A.,  their  subjects  beirg  ii)  "Wayside  Crosses 
in  Cambridge  "  and  (2)  "Cambridge  Bellmen."  In 
mediaeval  times  there  were  several  wayside  crosses  in 
the  town  and  suburban  area.  No  relic  of  these  now 
exists  ;  but  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  old 
documents,  and  especially  in  field-books,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  possession  of  the  colleges.  A  field- 
book  of  importance  was  formerly  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Andrew  the  Great,  but  it  has  disappeared  ;  it  is 
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hoped  that  it  may  some  day  be  discovered  and  restored 
to  the  church.  Some  rough  drawings  of  the  crosses 
occur,  from  which  an  approximate  idea  of  their 
structure  may  be  formed.  Of  the  fourteen  or  more 
crosses  recorded,  the  following  are  specially  notable  : 
(i)  The  Market  Cross  of  stone  in  the  marketplace  of 
the  old  town,  just  north  of  the  castle  ;  (2)  The  Market 
Cross  on  Market  Hill,  dismantled  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  rebuilt  in  curious  style  in  1684, 
demolished  about  1789  ;  (3)  Cope's  Cross,  at  the  end 
of  Hobson  Street  ;  (4)  Daiue^s  Cross,  at  the  corner  of 
Hills  Road  and  Lensfield  Road  ;  (5)  Hinton  Cross 
on  Mill  Road  ;  (6)  Stone  Cross  on  Hills  Road  ;  and 
(7)  Stump  Cross  on  Trumpington  Road.  In  Brann's 
map  the  cross  on  Market  Hill  is  shown  covered  with 
a  canopy,  but  in  Hammond's  map  it  appears  without 
this  leaden  roof. 

The  bellman  of  olden  times  was  a  prominent  and 
picturesque  figure,  and  combined  duties  of  public 
crier,  watchman  and  policeman.  He  was  always 
represented  carrying  a  bell  and  a  javelin  or  halberd, 
and  followed  by  a  dog.  Several  bellmen  of  Cam- 
bridge were  mentioned  by  the  lecturer,  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
specimens  were  shown  of  the  "Bellmen's  Christmas 
Sheets" — broadsides  containing  doggerel  verses  on 
topical  subjects,  and  usually  adorned  with  represen- 
tations of  a  bellman  with  his  dog,  etc.  One  of  these 
showed  the  Market  Cross  of  1684.  In  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks,  Alderman  Spalding  stated  that  a 
javelin,  formerly  belonging  to  the  bellmen,  is  still 
preserved  at  the  back  of  the  Mayor's  chair  in  the 
Council  Chamber. 

-OC  ^  ^ 

Professor  E.  J.  Garwood  lectured  on  "  Lakes  and 
their  Origin,  with  Special  Reference  to  Rock-Basins," 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Geologists'  Association  on 
June  4.  The  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  dealt  with  the  difl'erent  views  which  have  been 
expressed  regarding  the  origin  of  lakes  occupying 
undoubted  rock-basins.  Certain  cases  which  have 
been  specially  studied  were  discussed  in  detail.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  the  part  which  ice  may  have 
played  in  their  formation. 

-05  <«^  ^ 

Members  of  the  St.  Ai.bans  and  Hkrts  Arch^- 
OLOGiCAL  Society  made  a  walking  excursion 
on  May  15  to  various  places,  including  Buriton 
Manor  Farm  and  the  great  mediceval  Tithe  I'.arn  at 
St.  Stephen's.  In  the  old  oak-panelled  room  of  the 
farm,  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Ashdnwn) 
read  a  paper  on  the  devolution  of  the  Manor. 

With  regard  to  Burston  Manor  Farm,  Mr.  Ash- 
down  said  :  "  This  farm,  situated  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  St.  Stephen's  Chtirch  on  the  left  of  the 
road  to  Watford,  is  a  two-storied  house  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat ;  the  front  and  part  of  the  back 
are  of  timber,  which  has  been  covered  with  modern 
weather  boarding.  The  other  walls  are  of  brick,  and 
the  roofs  are  tiled.  The  general  plan  is  that  of  a 
rectangular  oblong  block  facing  to  the  north,  with 
two  shallow  wings  projecting  from  the  north-east 
corner  facing  north  and  east  respectively,  while  at  the 
west  end  is  a  small  projecting  chamber.  The  garden 
wall  which  joins  this  chamber  is  apparently  a  portion 


of  a  former  extension  of  the  building  towards  the 
west ;  the  bricks  used  in  it  measure  2  by  4  by  8J  inches. 
On  the  south  is  a  modern  wing,  and  all  the  windows 
in  the  house  are  modern.  A  doorway  on  the  south 
has  an  original  Elizabethan  door  in  a  moulded  frame 
with  a  four-centred  head.  In  one  room  is  some  early 
seventeenth-century  panelling  and  a  good  overmantel 
with  carved  panels.  These  panels  are  separated  by 
small  columns  and  flanked  by  strapwork  pilasters. 
Round  the  room  is  a  carved  frieze.  In  this  room  and 
in  others  are  old  ceiling  beams  with  chamfered  edges. 
The  whole  of  the  panelling  is  now  grained  and  var- 
nished. The  house  was  originally  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  of  which  extensive  portions  still  remain.  A 
drain  built  of  early  bricks  may  be  seen  near  the  moat." 
The  members  then  proceeded  to  the  great  Tithe 
Barn  at  St.  Julian's  Farm,  St.  Stephen's.  By  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Varcoe,  they  were  permitted  to  in- 
spect it.  It  is  a  pre-Reformation  structure,  and  one 
of  the  only  three  mediaeval  tithe  barns  now  remain- 
ing in  Hertfordshire,  the  others  being  at  Watford  and 
Tevvin.  Subsequently  the  many  traces  of  foundations 
in  the  farmyard  were  inspected,  and  suggestions  made 
relative  to  their  origin,  the  general  idea  being  that 
excavation  would  prove  their  connection  with  the 
Leper  Hospital  of  St.  Julian,  which  formerly  stood 
upon  that  site. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  ARCHi^OLOGlCAL 
Association  held  on  June  3.  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditch- 
field  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  A,  Cater,  F.S.A.,  read 
a  paper  entitled,  "  Further  Notes  on  the  Austin 
Friary  of  London,"  in  continuation  of  his  previous 
paper  published  in  1912,  and  in  correction  of  some  of 
the  views  therein  expressed  regarding  the  conventual 
church  and  the  location  of  the  domestic  buildings. 
He  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  his  method  of  recon- 
structing these  from  the  descriptions  in  post-dissolu- 
tion documents  preserved  at  the  Record  Office,  and 
showed  that  it  was  now  possible  to  rearrange  the 
ordering  of  the  Friary  Church,  and  to  locate  the 
chapels  mentioned  in  the  Harleian  lists  of  burials. 
That  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  could  not  have 
been  continued  beyond  the  present  fifth  light,  and 
that  these  were  only  upper  lights  to  the  transept  and 
two  westernmost  bays  of  the  choir,  he  regarded  as 
established  from  the  evidence  now  available,  although 
the  contrary  had  been  contended  in  view  of  the 
method  of  construction  of  its  prototype,  the  Grey 
Friars  Church.  He  further  emphasized  the  feature 
which  characterized  Friars  churches — namely,  the 
narrow  transept  or  crossing  which  aligned  with  choir 
and  nave— and  he  appropriated  fifteen  bays  to  the 
Austin  Friars  House,  giving  a  total  length  of  about 
265  feet  and  breadth  83  feet,  against  300  and  89 
in  the  case  of  the  Grey  Friars.  The  claustral 
buildings  which  may  be  located  are  the  chapter- 
house, the  refectory  and  kitchen,  the  large  or  western 
dormitory,  the  little  dormitory,  and  with  considerable 
probability  the  library.  Annexed  to  the  choir  was  a 
chapel  called  "  le  Duke's  Chapell,"  which  he  suggests 
derives  its  signification  from  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  perished  on  Tower  Hill  in  1521, 
had  probably  been  interred  there.  An  interesting 
point  was  that  a  few  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Friary  in    1253,   the   Friars  demolished   the   parish 
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church  of  St.  Olave,  Brade  (Broad)  Street,  which 
occupied  part  of  the  site  presented  to  them,  and  in 
which  they  doubtless  first  conducted  their  services. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fox,  F.S.A.,  described  two  bosses 
found  on  the  Austin  Friars  site,  and  now  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Lambert  described  a 
stone  bowl,  perhaps  Roman,  from  the  same  locality. 
A  considerable  discussion  followed. 

^  ^  ^^ 

Other  gatherings  have  been  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Chester  ARCH^iiOLOGicAL  Society  on  May  20; 
the  Kent  Akch^cological  Society  at  Tonbridge 
on  May  19;  the  Exeter  Archaeological  Society 
on  May  28,  when  Mr.  J.  J.  Hall  read  a  paper  on 
"Some  Church  Clocks  of  Mediaeval  England,"  with 
special  reference  to  the  Exeter  Cathedral  clock  and 
the  clock  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary  ;  the  Society  ok  Biblical  Arch/eology  on 
June  9,  when  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Filter  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Personal  Names  Abram  and  Abraham  ";  and 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
SociE'jY  at  Stamford  and  the  neighbourhood  on 
May  25  to  29. 
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Pictures  in  the  Land  ok  Temples.  By  Joseph 
Pennell.  Forty  plates,  with  text  opposite. 
London :  IV.  flcinemann,  19 15.  Crown  4to. 
Price  5s.  net. 
In  his  own  preliminary  note  to  these  well-printed 
reproductions  of  forty  lithographs  of  temple  scenes  in 
Italy,  Sicily  and  Greece,  which  Mr.  Pennell  drew  on 
the  sites  in  1913,  he  admits  that  if  he  had  nut  before 
seen  the  greatest  art  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  could 
not  have  been  so  moved  as  he  was  by  what  he  saw  in 
the  Land  of  Temples,  "  the  land  whence  we  have 
derived  most  of  our  ideas,  ideals  and  inspirations." 
That  seems  to  us  a  fine  saying,  the  more  generous  as 
coming  from  one  confessedly  not  a  classical  scholar. 
One  may  invert  it,  perhaps,  by  saying,  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Pennell's  work,  that  Art  is  longer  than  Learning, 
and  thus  recognize  the  truth  of  his  other  dictum,  that 
the  Greeks  had  a  genius  "for  site  in  placing  their 
temples  and  shrines  in  the  landscape,  so  that  they 
not  only  become  a  part  of  it,  but  it  leads  up  to  them," 
as  perhaps  we  may  say  was  the  case  with  Fountains 
Abbey  in  our  own  land.  In  the  present  volume  the 
point  is  amply  illustrated,  notably  the  view  of  the 
temple  over  the  caiion  at  Segesta,  and  the  quite 
beautiful  drawings,  faithful  in  their  record,  as  the 
present  writer  who  has  been  to  the  sites  can  testify, 
of  the  Temple  of  Nike  at  Athens  and  the  Shining 
Rocks  at  Delphi.  The  skill  of  Mr.  Pennell's  drawing 
of  the  temple  at  Athens  in  its  composition  is  itself  a 
tribute  to  the  deliberate  arrangement — no  matter  of 


lucky  accident — by  which  the  builders  of  these  temples 
achieved  their  results ;  but  we  remain  doubtful  if  it  is 
necessary  or  accurate  to  say  with  the  artist,  as  he 
occasionally  does,  that  these  buildings  are  finer  in 
ruin  than  ever  they  were  in  perfection.  Mr.  Pennell 
is  on  surer  ground  when  he  happily  observes,  in  the 
characteristic  note  to  his  masterly  sketch  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord  at  Girgenti,  that  "when  the 
tourists  and  archaeologists  have  gone  to  dress  for 
dinner,  and  left  one  alone,  one  learns  in  the  silence 
that  the  Greeks  were  divine  artists." 

For  the  measured  accuracy  of  learned  plans  one 
would  not  go  to  Mr.  Pennell ;  but  for  something 
equally  desirable,  and  much  more  lovable,  the  mind 
that  is  familiar  with  the  glory  that  was  Greece,  can 
turn  to  these  beautiful  drawings  with  satisfaction  and 
delight.  They  bring  the  true  spiritual  refreshment  of 
the  temples  and  the  scenery  that  contains  them. — 
W.  H.  D. 

*  #      * 

BiiJLicAL  Discoveries  in  Egypt,  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Politeyan,  B.A. 
With  Foreword  by  Canon  Girdlestone,  M.A, 
Sixteen  illustrations  and  maps.  London  :  Elliot 
Stock,  1915.  8vo.,  pp.  x+  194.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  title  of  this  neatly  produced  volume  fairly 
indicates  its  contents.  The  substance  of  the  book 
was  given  in  a  course  of  lectures  at  various  centres, 
especially  in  connection  with  a  "summer  school" 
of  the  London  Jews'  Society  at  Swanwick  last  year. 
There  are  very  few  references  other  than  those  to  the 
Biblical  texts  quoted  or  illustrated ;  hut  in  a  readable, 
general  way  Mr.  Politeyan,  who  is  by  desctnt  aGrcek 
(with  Armenian  blocd  in  him),  and  who  was  bnrn  in 
Cilicia,  seeks  to  show  the  great  light  which  the 
archaeological  discoveries  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  have  thrown  upon  those  parts  of  the  Bible 
which  relate  to  the  countries  named.  The  book  is 
net  intended  for  archaeologists  or  students  of  archae- 
ology, and  cannot  be  reviewed  critically  ;  but  it  will 
appeal  to  many  readers  who  only  know  vaguely  that 
much  related  to  Biblical  events  and  history  has  been 
discovered  in  recent  years,  and  who  will  here  find  not 
a  little  which  will  interest  and  inform  them.  Its 
particular  appeal  is  to  devout  and  conservative 
readers  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  illustrations  are 
particularly  good.  They  are  mostly  reproductions 
from  the  official  catalogues  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  include  the  Rosetta  Stone,  the  fragment  of  a 
tablet  containing  the  Babylonian  account  of  the 
Deluge,  a  painted  chamber  in  an  Egyptian  tomb 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  etc. 

*  *     * 

Chats    on    Old    Silver.      By    Arthur    Hayden. 

With    frontispiece    and     ninety-nine    full-page 

illustrations.     London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  igi^. 

Large  crown  Bvo.,  pp.  424.     Price  53.  net. 

There  can  be  but  few  subjects   more  engrossing 

than  the  collection  of  old  silver,  whether  to  those  who 

can  value  a  piece  for  its  artistic  beauty,  or  to  the 

mere  bargain-hunter  ;  but,  except  to  those  who  can 

afford  so  expensive  a  taste,  the  study  of  old  silver 

must  remain  a  purely  abstract  one.     Mr.  Hayden's 

picture  of  "  the  inquiring  possessor  of  family  plate," 

and  his  statement  that  "it  is  in  the  Englishman's 

blood   to  ruminate  over  his  old  plate,"  suggest  an 
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uhWriunately  too  uncommon  state  of  affairs.  But  as 
everyone  has  his  chance,  those  who  have  no  family 
plate  may  attempt  to  acquire  some  through  a  dealer 
or   ih   the  auction  room,    when   they   will    find  the 


information  this  book  affords  of  the  utmost  value. 
IS'ot  the  least  important  part  of  the  work  consists  of 
tables  showing  the  date  letters  used  at  the  London 
Assay  Office  since  1598,  and  of  the  differences  in 
shield  shapes  throughout  the  same  period,  as  well 
as  examples  of  marks  found  on  old  silver  assayed 
in  London,  the  Provinces,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
with  the  name  of  the  maker  where  ascertainable  from 
his  mark.  And  these  are  not  merely  bald  tables, 
but  contain  a  large  number  of  illuaiinating  notes 
of  great  value  to  the  connoisseur,  and  displaying  con- 
siderable research  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  each  of 
which  is,  except  the  first  which  deals  with  maiks 
generally,  devoted  to  the  varicnis  objects  into  which 
silver  was  manufactured.  The  most  interesting  dtals 
with  ecclesiastical  plate,  tracing  the  changes  made  in 
it  during  the  Ref^ormation,  and  giving  several  ex- 
amples from  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  periods.  Of 
these,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  publishers,  we 
reproduce  two,  both  belonging  to  Exeter  churches. 
Of  these  the  earlier  one,  consisting  of  a  chalice  and 
■coyer,  bears  the  London  hall-mark  of  1573  ;  it  is 
parcel-gilt,  and  bears  the  inscription  :  "St.  Martin's  in 
£)xon  ' '  (Fig.  1).   It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  can  be 


seen  from  the  illustration,  as  reprodUcmg  much  the' 
appearance  of  an  ancient  chalice,  with  the  addition  of 
a  deep  rim  at  the  top  above  the  moulded  band.  The 
second  illustration,  also  from  Exeter,  is  a  chalice  and 
cover,  silver-gilt,  with  the  inscription,  "  St.  Petrox 
in  Oxon,"  bearing  the  Exeter  hall-mark  of  1640  and 
the  name  of  its  maker,  J.  R.  Radcliff,  which  is  seen 
displayed  between  the  foliated  bands  of  the  chalice 
(Fig.  2).  These  objects  still  remain  in  the  possession 
of  their  lawful  ecclesiastical  owners  ;  but  sometimes 
such  plate  is  found  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  feelings  of  an  honest  collector,- 
if  soaring  fancy  can  imagine  such,  who  "  picked  up  " 
such  a  piece  of  silver,  on  discovering,  by  ma'ks  or 
otherwise,  its  origin  and  use. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  most  useful  list  of 
prices  given  at  auctions  for  old  silver,  which  affords 
most  valuable  information  for  the  guidance  of  the 
collector.  From  these  we  find  that  a  Tudor  cup 
weighing  14  oz.  3  dwt.  fetched  ;f4,i30  ;  an  Eliza- 
bethan tankard  of  21  oz.  15  dwt.,  2^2,300  ;  while 
a  Henry  VII.  beaker  weighing  6  oz.  16  dwt.  went 
for  ;^i,270.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  faker  of  old 
marks  has  been  active,  but  our  author  tells  us  for  our 
comfort,  if  we  think  we  have  been  "  done,"  we  can 


have  the  piece  re-assayed,  and  if  the  mark  is  found  to 
have  been  forged,  "  there  is  a  legal  remedy.'* 

We  have  not  space  to  deal  with  the  most  fascinating 
chapter  on  the  Salt-cellar,  "which  has  a  complete 
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history  for  three  hundred  years,  and  with  its  evolution 
pari  passu  is  the  march  of  social  custom";  and  can 
^  only  conclude  by  advising  everyone  who  possesses  old 
silver,  or  aspires  to  possess  it,  to  obtain  Mr.  Hayden's 
CAafs  on  Old  Silver.— ].  T.  P. 

3«C        3»C        * 

Index  to  Periodicals.  Compiled  by  various 
authorities,  and  arranged  by  A.  Cecil  Piper. 
Under  the  general  editorship  of  A.  J.  Philip. 
Vol.  I.,  April — September,  1914.  London: 
Stanley  Paul  and  Co.,  for  77ie  Librarian  and 
Book  IVorld,  191 5.  4to. ,  pp.  xxxii  +  192. 
Price  2ls.  net. 
From  1 89 1  to  1903  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
published,  in  connection  with  the  Review  of  Revieivs, 
a  most  useful  Index  to  Periodicals,  thus  providing  a 
guide  to  the  contents  of  a  very  large  number  of 
•British  and  American  magazines  for  the  years  from 
1890  to  1902.  Since  that  date  magazinedom  has 
been  without  a  key.  As  the  general  editor  of  the 
new  undertaking  remarks :  "  The  very  great  need 
that  exists  for  some  such  Index  as  this,  to  rescue  from 
permanent  loss  the  great  mass  of  important  but 
nevertheless  fugitive  literature  that  appears  week  by 
week,  month  by  month,  and  quarter  by  quarter,  is 
undeniable."  We  gladly  welcome  this  attempt  to 
meet  the  need,  but  we  are  somewhat  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  editors  are  quite  on  the  right  lines.  It 
seems  to  us  a  mistake  to  include  in  the  periodicals 
indexed  Notes  and  Queries,  the  indexing  of  which  is 
already  well  and  fully  provided  for,  and  even  more 
of  a  mistake  to  include  other  weeklies,  such  as  The 
AthencEiitn,  The  Nation,  Nature,  Neiu  Statisman, 
Saturday  Revircv,  Spectator  and  Tablet,  Again,  if 
Arclucologia  Cambrensis  is  included  why  are  the 
publications  of  other  learned  societies  excluded  ?  It 
would  surely  have  been  wiser  to  exclude  all  pub- 
lications of  that  kind.  Apparently  the  Index  is 
chiefly  intended  for  librarians.  On  the  left  hand 
side  of  each  page  is  a  column  of  decimals — one  for 
each  entry.  Presumably  this  is  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Dewey  system  ;  but  to  most  students,  other  than 
professional  librarians,  these  figures  will  be  puzzling 
and  irritating.  No  explanation  is  given  of  the  system, 
and  such  marginal  figures — to  take  an  example  at 
random — as  133.3  (592)  are  absolutely  meaningless 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  The  contents  of  the  peri- 
odicals indexed  are  elaborately  classified  ;  and  to 
facilitate  reference  there  is  prefixed  a  23-page 
Subject  Index.  But,  as  every  bookman  knows,  the 
perils  of  classification  are  endless.  Here  is  an 
example.  Dr.  Eminson's  paper  in  last  year's 
Antiquary  on  ' '  The  Howes  of  the  Manor  of  Seotter  " 
is  classified  under  "Genealogy.  Heraldry,"  the  entry 
in  the  Subject  Index  being  "Howe  family,  gene- 
alogy." Yet  the  article  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
genealogy.  The  "Howes"  dealt  with  were  sufiixes 
to  place-names.  This  illustrates  one  of  the  innumer- 
able pitfalls  in  any  attempt  at  a  classified  index.  As 
we  turn  the  leaves  of  this  volume  on  which  so  much 
labour  has  been  spent,  we  heave  a  regretful  sigh  over 
the  demise  of  the  Index  to  Periodicals  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  notice.  That  Index  covered  a 
year's  periodicals  in  one  alphabet.  Titles  of  articles 
were  indexed  under  the  principal  word,  with  plenty 


of  cross-references,  plenty  of  subject  and  grouped- 
subject  headings,  and  the  principal  au'hors'  names 
included — all  in  one  alphabet.  We  have  used  those 
volumes  repeatedly,  and  found  them  immensely 
useful.  The  volume  before  us  must  have  involved  in 
proportion  far  more  labour— in  the  classification, 
which  is  most  elaborate, //wj  a  long  Subject  Index, 
plus  an  Author  Index.  For  the  ordinary  student  a 
one-alphabet  index  would,  we  venture  to  think,  have 
been  much  more  useful.  At  the  same  time  we 
acknowledge  most  whole-heartedly  the  value  of  the 
book.  The  editors  explain  some  of  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  war — nine  of  the  compilers,  one  aftfer 
the  other,  relinquished  the  work  for  military  service 
— and  it  is  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  those' responsible 
that  notwithstanding  all  difficulties  and  drawbacks 
the  work  was  persevered  with,  and  has  now  seen  the 
light.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  reception  of  this 
initial  issue  will  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  com- 
pilers to  continue  their  labours,  though  we  think  they 
would  do  well  to  drop  the  weekly  papers.  The  book 
is  admirably  printed  on  good  paper  and  makes'  a 
comely  volume. 

itf.      a,.      H. 

Notes  and  Queries  concerning  Evesham  and 
THE  Four  Shires.  Vols.  ii.  and  iii.  Edited 
by  E.  A.  B.  Barnard.  Illustrated.  Evesham: 
W.  and  H.  Smith,  ltd,,  1911  and  1914.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  266  and  276.  Price  3s.  6d.  net  each 
volume. 
Ever  since  July,  1906,  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Barnard, 
F.  S.A.,  has  conducted  a  column  of  antiquarian  Notes 
and  Queries  in  the  Evesham  Journal  with  marked 
ability  and  success.  We  welcomed  the  reprinting 
of  a  selection  from  the  contents  of  that  column  in  a 
volume  which  appeared  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  the 
two  volumes  before  us  deserve  an  equally  cordial 
reception.  They  are  well  printed  and  tastefully 
produced.  In  each  volume  the  first  section  relates  to 
Evesham,  and  the  second  to  the  Four  Shires,  There 
are  few  aspects  of  local  history  which  do  not  here 
find  illustration,  the  principal  contributors  being  Mr. 
Barnard  himself,  Mr.  Oswald  G.  Knapp,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Shawcross.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
resume  of  the  contents.  They  range  from  local 
rhymes  to  lists  of  local  parsons,  from  dovecotes  to 
grammar  schools,  from  ancient  coins  and  signet  rings 
to  "  mops  "  and  field  names.  Coaching  reminiscences, 
excavations  on  the  site  of  Evesham  Abbey,  church 
brasses,  school  history,  sampler  verses,  a  Jacobean 
inventory,  and  a  hundred  other  topics,  are  included 
in  the  olla podrida  of  the  two  volumes.  The  work  of 
selection  has  been  efficiently  done,  for  there  is  little 
that  is  merely  trivial,  but  much  that  is  of  considerable 
value  to  local  historians  and  topographers.  No 
student  of  the  history  of  Evesham  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  can  afford  to  neglect  the  miscellanea 
here  brought  together.  We  heartily  congratulate 
Mr.  Barnard  on  the  continued  success  of  his  labours. 

5«t         ♦         3tt 

Among  many  pamphlets  on  our  table  are  several 
papers  repiinted  from  the  publications  of  societies. 
From  \.he  Journal,  191 5,  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeo- 
logical   Society   are    two    papers    by   Mr.    Edward 
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Tristram,  F.S.A.  One  is  on  the  "  Mam  Tor  Earth- 
work," locally  called  the  "Shivering  Mountain,"  a 
hill  about  a  mile  west  of  Caslleton.  Mr.  Tristram 
describes  the  work,  but  decides  that  "our  knowledge 
at  present  is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  decision  as  to  whether  this  fort  dates  from 
the  Neolithic  or  Bronze  period  ;  possibly  it  may  have 
been  utilized  as  a  fortress  during  both  periods."  The 
other  paper,  with  the  aid  of  a  plan,  describes  and 
discusses  "  The  Stone  Circle,  known  as  the  '  Bull 
Ring,'  at  Dove  Holes  [about  two  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Buxton],  and  the  Mound  adjoining."  There 
are  strong  resemblances  between  the  "Bull  Ring  " 
and  the  Arbor  Low  stone  circle,  which  suggest  that 
the  two  belong  to  the  same  period,  and  were  in- 
tended for  similar  purposes — probably  of  a  religioua 
nature.  The  probable  date  for  both  is  the  early 
Bronze  Age. 

A  paper  on  the  "Anglian  Invasion  of  Devon,  with 
Some  Notes  on  the  Place-Name  '  Worthy,'  "  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Martin,  C.E.,  was  read  at  Tavistock  in  July, 
1914,  and  is  reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Devonshire  Association.  Copies  can  be  had  from 
Mr.  J.  G.  Commin,  bookseller,  Exeter,  price  2s.  6d., 
post  free.  The  paper  is  an  attempt  to  throw  light 
on  an  obscure  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  history— the 
conquest  of  Devon  by  ^thelbald.  King  of  Mercia,  in 
743 — and  deserves  the  attention  of  students  of  what  is 
admittedly  a  difficult  and  contentious  subject.  The 
excellent  sketch-map  which  illustrates  the  paper  was 
drawn  by  the  author  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Yet  one  other  pamphlet  must  be  mentioned. 
Messrs.  Hooker,  of  Westerham,  Kent,  have  printed 
and  published  a  32-page  quarto  pamphlet  en- 
titled European  War,  igi^-igij,  which  contains 
resolutions  of  protest,  official  correspondence  and 
other  data  relating  to  the  destruction  of  historic 
monuments  during  the  war,  revised  to  May  i,  191 5. 
No  copyright  has  been  taken  out.  Copies  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  an  inclusive  jiayment  per  copy 
of  4d.  (English),  50  centimes  (French),  or  10  American 
cents — the  bare  cost  of  production.  "  In  this  way," 
say  the  printers,  "the  appeal  will  be  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  the  earth,  and  the  strength  of  the 
voices  may  be  so  great  that  the  muttering  guns  will 
have  to  recognize  them.  .  .  .  The  appeal  cannot  be 
sent  to  Germany  or  Austria,  but  if  copies  happen  to 
reach  those  countries,  it  may  be  found  that  there  are 
still  citizens  there  who — leaving  aside  recrimination — 
will  join  their  voices  in  this  attempt  to  save  the 
world's  historic  buildings."  We  are  not  so  sanguine 
as  the  authors  of  the  appeal,  but  we  heartily  applaud 
the  unselfish  zeal  of  Messrs.  Hooker,  and  trust  that 
our  readers  will  aid  in  the  circulg.tion  of  the  pamphlet. 

The  Berks,  Bucks  and  Oxoit  ArchcBological  Jotirnal, 
April,  begins  well  the  twenty  first  volume  of  a  useful 
and  well-edited  quarterly.  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  con- 
tributes architectural  accounts  of  the  churches  at 
Frilsham  and  Yattendon,  with  sixteen  fine  photo- 
graphic plates ;  Major  Kempthorne  continues  his 
history  of  "Sandhurst,  Berks";  and  among  the 
other  contents  are  an  account  of  "  Beenham  House 
and  Manor ";  and  "  The  Washington  Arms  and 
Pedigree,"  by  Mrs.  Suckling,  which  should  interest 
Americans.     We  haVe  also  received  vol.  iii.,  part  18, 


of  the  Journal  of  the  Alchemical  Society  (H.  K. 
Lewis,  136,  Gower  Street,  W.C.,  price  2s.  net), 
which  contains  a  long  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Stanley 
Redgrove  on  "  The  Phallic  Element  in  Alchemical 
Tradition  ";  and  Rivista  d' Italia,  May  31. 
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A  PARISH  REGISTER  QUERY. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

Looking  through  my  transcript  of  the  Parish 
Registers  of  Brent  Pelham,  Herts,  from  1538  to 
1856,  I  notice  that  there  are  no  entries  of  baptisms 
from  1553  to  1560,  marriages  from  1551  to  1560,  and 
burials  from  1556  to  1563.  I  am  aware  that  defects 
of  this  nature  in  registers  are  not  infrequent,  but  the 
curious  fact  is  that  in  this  case,  from  1539  to  1614,  a 
period  of  seventy-five  years,  the  vicarage  was  held  by 
the  Rev.  Raphael  Keene.  Why  should  he  have 
omitted  to  make  entries  during  the  periods  in  ques- 
tion ?  The  only  solution  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  he 
was  ejected  during  Mary's  reign,  and  not  restored 
until  some  time  after  Elizabeth's  accession  ;  the 
Marian  Vicar  making  no  entries,  either  through 
indifTerence  or  because  Keene  had  taken  the  registers 
with  him. 

Perhaps     some    correspondent    versed    in    parish 
register  work  can  suggest  another  solution. 

W.  B.  Gerish. 

Bishop's  Stortford, 
June  7,  191 5. 

ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST'S  HEAD  IN  PAINTED 
GLASS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

In  a  window  of  Gresford  Church,  Denbighshire,  is 
ancient  painted  glass  depicting  Herodias  mutilating 
St.  John  I'aptist's  decapitated  head.  Other  repre- 
sentations of  this  incident  occur  in  ancient  glass  in 
Wells  and  Winchester  Cathedrals  (the  latter  in  the 
Cathedral  Library).  Also  at  Ciitheroe  Church, 
Lancashire,  is  a  fragment  of  old  glass  showing  the 
saint's  decapitated  head  lying  in  a  charger  and  pierced 
by  a  dagger. 

If  any  of  your  readers  are  aware  of  other  examples 
(in  ancient  glass)  of  this  subject,  I  should  be  very 
grateful  if  they  would  communicate  directly  with  me. 
John  D.  Le  Conteur. 

36,  Whiteford  Road, 

Mannamead,  Plymouth, 
June  IS,  1915. 


Note  to  Publishers.  —  IVe  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
oj books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor^  7,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  stating  the  subject  and  manner  of  treatment. 
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Announcement  0/  the  September  "  Antiquary  "  will  be 
found  on  page  2  in  front. 


jQotcs  of  tbe  6^ontt). 

On  June  30  a  deputation  representing  the 
Royal    Society   of   Antiquaries    of    Ireland, 
headed   by  the   President,  Count   Plunkett, 
presented    an    address    to    the    new    Lord- 
Lieutenant    of    Ireland,    Lord     Wimborne. 
The  address  recounted  the   history  of  the 
Society  and  of  its  activities,  and  mentioned 
the   names   of   some   of   its    most   eminent 
workers   who   have    passed    away ;    but   its 
chief  point  was  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph :  "  In  one  main  respect  the  posi- 
tion of  Ireland  in  archaeology  differs  from 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 
The  strong  hand  of  Ccesar  was  never  laid 
upon   her;  her  native  arts  and  institutions 
were  not  swept  aside  by  legionary  and  prefect, 
nor  forced  into  the  imperial  mould ;  no  ex- 
ternal violence  disturbed  their  gradual  muta- 
tions   throughout    many    remote    centuries. 
Consequently,  the  memorials  cf  prehistoric 
man  are  more  abundant  here  than  in  any 
equal  area  in  Europe.     A  similar  statement 
may  be  made  regarding  our  early  Christian 
antiquities,  and  mediaeval  remains  have  sur- 
vived in  great  numbers.    It  is  most  desirable, 
therefore,  to  obtain  for   Ireland  a  compre- 
hensive   and    scientific    record    of    ancient 
monuments  such  as   is    being  prepared    by 
the  Royal  Commissions  for  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales ;  but  this,  it  is  recognized, 
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is  a  matter  which  must  be  postponed  until 
a  more  auspicious  time." 

We  are  glad  the  Society  made  this  point, 
although  further  action  must  necessarily  be 
deferred ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
scandal  that  while  Royal  Commissions  on  his- 
torical monuments  have  been  appointed,  and 
are  doing  excellent  work,  for  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  Ireland,  with  its  wonderful 
wealth  of  ancient  remains,  has  been  left  out 
in  the  cold.  The  address  concluded :  "  Mean- 
while we  hope  that  under  your  Excellency's 
wise  and  sympathetic  administration  the 
interests  of  our  ancient  monuments  will 
receive  all  the  protection  which  the  Execu- 
tive Government  can  afford  in  a  benevolent 
exercise  of  its  ordinary  powers." 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  made  a  sympathetic 
reply. 

^  «ijp  «fr 
Interesting  souvenirs  of  the  Scarborough 
bombardment  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  collections  in  the  Museum  at  Hull. 
These  consist  of  medals  and  medalets,  or 
pendants,  in  two  sizes.  The  larger  one  is 
1 1  inches  in  diameter  and  the  smaller  slightly 
over  f  inch.  They  are  struck  in  silver, 
bronze  and  aluminium,  and  the  smaller  one 
also  in  gold.  On  the  obverse  of  the  large 
medal  is  a  view  of  Scarborough  being  bom- 
barded by  three  battleships,  as  well  as  views 
of  the  town  looking  north  and  south.  To- 
wards the  centre  are  the  Scarborough  arms, 
and  the  words,  "Scarborough  still  Undis- 
mayed." On  the  reverse  are  the  words, 
"  Bombardment  of  Scarborough  and  Non- 
Combatants  by  the  German  Fleet,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1914."  On  the  obverse  of  the 
smaller  one  is  a  view  of  Scarborough  being 
bombarded  by  three  battleships,  with  the 
words,  "Bombardment  of  Scarborough." 
The  reverse  shows  the  Scarborough  arms 
with  the  words,  "A  German  Crime — Scar- 
borough and  Non-Combatants  bombarded 
by  the  German  Fleet,  December  16,  1914." 

'^  'i?  ^ 
At  the  annual  meeting  on  June  17  of  the 
Royal  Numismatic  Society,  the  President 
presented  the  Society's  medal  to  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hill,  Keeper  of  Coins  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  ancient 
numismatics  and  the  study  of  the  medallic 
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art  of  the  Renaissance.  The  following  ofifice- 
bearers  were  elected  for  1915-16:  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Arthur  Evans ;  Vice-Presidents,  Sir 
Henry  Howorth  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Percy  H.  Webb;  Secretaries, 
Messrs.  J.  Allan  and  F.  A.  Walters ;  Foreign 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Grafton  Milne;  and  Li- 
brarian, Dr.  Codrington.  In  his  presidential 
address,  Sir  Arthur  Evans  called  attention  to 
a  number  of  interesting  numismatic  memorials 
of  events  in  Belgian  and  French  history  which 
had  recently  repeated  themselves. 

^  'i?  'k 
Two  important  loans  have  recently  been 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Ceramic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  large  collection  of 
European  porcelain,  chiefly  English,  lent  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Allen,  and  exhibited  in  Room 
135.  This  collection  includes,  in  addition 
to  about  170  pieces  of  miscellaneous  Con- 
tinental pottery  and  porcelain,  upwards  of 
900  specimens  of  English  porcelain.  Every 
English  factory  of  the  eighteenth  century  of 
which  the  productions  can  be  identified  is 
represented,  as  well  as  all  those  of  any  impor- 
tance of  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  few  outstanding  pieces  may  be 
instanced  as  an  indication  of  the  character 
of  this  splendid  accession  to  the  porcelain 
exhibits  of  the  Museum.  A  set  of  three  vases 
of  Chelsea  porcelain  decorated  in  the  Sevres 
manner  with  subjects  after  Boucher  on  a 
claret-coloured  ground,  a  rare  mirror  and 
stand  with  relief  scrollwork,  two  peacock- 
feather  plates  and  two  large  tureens,  testify 
to  the  pre-eminence  of  this  the  most  sump- 
tuous of  all  English  wares  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Biscuit  groups  after  Angelica  KaufT- 
mann  and  a  set  of  gold-striped  blue  vases  of 
Chelsea-Derby  porcelain  symbolize  the  more 
sober  taste  which  came  into  fashion  towards 
the  close  of  the  century.  Two  hexagonal 
vases  with  Japan  patterns  and  salmon- 
coloured  ground,  and  thred  tea-services  from 
the  Worcester  factory,  are  typical  of  the  good 
workmanship  which  is  so  praiseworthy  a 
feature  of  its  productions.  A  number  of 
Bristol  vases,  acquired  from  the  Trapnell  and 
other  collections,  are  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  short-lived  attempt  to  manufacture  hard 
porcelain  of  the  Chinese  and  German  type  in 
this  country.     Mr.  Allen's  collection  is  cer- 


tainly one  of  the  most  important  of  English 
porcelain  formed  in  recent  years.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  catalogue  will  be  ready  shortly. 

•in?  "ij?  4» 
In  the  windows  of  the  adjoining  room  (No. 
136)  may  be  seen  the  second  of  the  two 
loans  now  under  notice,  a  series  of  small 
medallions  and  panels  of  English  stained 
glass  lent  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Radford,  F.S.A. 
The  majority  of  these  are  of  a  heraldic 
character,  and  date  from  the  Tudor  period. 
The  blazonry  and  badges  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  family  are  exemplified  in  great  variety. 
Certain  of  the  panels  are  believed  to  have 
come  from  the  palace  of  Nonsuch,  built  by 
that  King  near  Ewell,  which  was  demolished 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  others  were 
formerly  at  Cowick  Priory,  near  Exeter.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  history 
of  stained  glass  anything  to  surpass  in  ordered 
balance  of  design  and  harmony  and  splendour 
of  colouring  some  of  these  small  armorial 
medallions  which  have  come  down  to  us,  as 
it  were,  a  swan-song  from  the  dying  moments 
of  one  of  the  noblest  crafts  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

'^  •S^  '^ 
Interesting  additions  to  the  Scottish  National 
Galleries  are  recorded  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Trustees.  Most  were  made  by  gift  or 
bequest,  and  some  by  purchase.  Eleven  oil- 
paintings,  including  six  by  Raeburn,  have 
been  lent  by  Sir  Ronald  Munro-Ferguson, 
Governor-General  of  Australia.  Among  the 
gifts  are  five  etchings  by  W.  Dyce,  presented 
by  Miss  Dyce,  London,  and  the  purchases 
include  a  water-colour  portrait  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  by  Mrs.  Allingham.  Among  the 
donations  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  is  a 
large  collection  of  objects  of  bronze  and  iron 
and  specimens  of  pottery  from  an  excavation 
conducted  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  on  the  Raprain  Law  in  East  Lothian, 
a  necklace  of  eleven  beads  of  a  type  usually 
associated  with  Anglo-Saxon  interments  found 
in  a  cist  at  Dalmeny,  and  a  necklace  of  fifty- 
nine  beads  of  amber  discovered  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  a  broch  in  the  island  of  Skye. 
The  purchases  include  three  oval  bowl-shaped 
brooches  of  brass  from  two  Viking  burials  in 
Orkney,  a  mould  for  casting  flat  axes  of 
bronze,  and  a  handled  urn  found  in  a  Bronze 
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Age  interment  many  years  ago  near  Comrie, 
which,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  is 
unique. 

'^  ^  '^ 
The  following  letter  in  reference  to  Stone- 
henge  has  been  sent  to  the  Press :  "  A  good 
deal  of  misconception  appears  to  exist  in 
respect  of  the  sale  of  Stonehenge,  and,  on 
behalf  of  Sir  Cosmo  Antrobus,  we  write  to 
explain  that  the  property  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act,  which 
ensures  its  preservation.  Although  Stone- 
henge is  to  be  included  in  the  sale  of  the 
Amesbury  Abbey  estate  in  September  next. 
Sir  Cosmo  Antrobus,  who  is  only  tenant  for 
life,  proposes,  if  his  powers  permit  him  to  do 
so,  to  impose  conditions  providing  for  the 
public  having  access  thereto  for  all  time.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  Stonehenge 
may  be  bought  either  by  the  Government  or 
by  a  learned  society,  and  our  instructions  are 
that  if  any  reasonable  proposal  be  made  for 
its  acquisition  with  the  intention  of  preserv- 
ing the  monument  in  the  public  interest,  we 
are  to  facilitate  a  sale  by  private  treaty  before 
the  auction. — We  are,  sir,  yours  faithfully. 
Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley,  20,  Hanover 
Square,  W." 

«J»  "iIp  •J' 
The  director  of  the  National  Physical  Labora- 
tory states  in  his  annual  report  that  it  is 
proposed  to  commence  a  systematic  study  of 
the  cracks  in  the  buildings  of  the  Tower 
of  London.  This  investigation,  he  says, 
promises  to  be  of  interest.  Cracks  suitable 
for  observational  purposes  have  been  chosen 
in  the  walls  of  St.  John's  Chapel  and  in  the 
Beauchamp,  Salt,  Wakefield  and  Cradle 
Towers,  and  a  set  of  crack  micrometers  of 
Mr.  Horace  Darwin's  design  has  been  put  in 
hand.  When  these  are  fitted,  observations 
will  be  made  weekly  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months. 

^  "iIp  «$» 
The  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies, 
which  is  usually  held  at  the  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July,  has  been  postponed  on 
account  of  the  war.  In  the  event  of  there 
being  matters  of  urgency  which  require  im- 
mediate attention  by  Congress,  the  Council 
feels  that  local  secretaries  will  bring  them  at 
once  to  the  notice  of  the  Hon.  Secretary 
(Dr.    William    Martin,    F.S.A.,    2,    Garden 


Court,  Temple,  E.G.).  The  Earthworks 
Committee  will  issue  its  Annual  Report  as 
usual.  Mr.  George  CHnch,  F.G.S.,  3, 
Meadowcroft,  Carshalton  Road,  Sutton, 
Surrey,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Treasurer,  and  to  him  all  subscriptions 
should  be  sent. 

•ilp  "jp  ^ 
Referring  to  Mr.  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon's 
paper  on  "Tobacco-Stoppers"  in  last 
month's  Antiquary,  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  of  the 
Hull  Municipal  Museum,  writes  :  "  I  send 
you  herewith  an  illustration  of  a  combined 
tinder-box,  corkscrew  and  tobacco-stopper, 
in  this  museum.  Our  example  seems  to  be  of 
late  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century 
date.     Attached  to  the  lid  is  a  piece  of  steel 


]^=^:^^:i^%^ 


for  striking  the  wall  with  the  flint,  thus 
reversing  the  usual  method  of  obtaining  a 
light." 

w  Af  «ft> 
At  the  sale  of  the  late  Lord  Huntingfield's 
porcelain  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  June  28,  a 
pair  of  very  fine  Sbvres  turquoise  vases,  1760, 
went  to  Mr.  Huggins  for  1,400  guineas. 
The  same  purchaser  gave  580  guineas  for 
a  third  Sevres  turqoise  vase.  "  These  three 
vases,"  said  The  Times,  "  were  won  by  Miss 
Vanneck,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Vanneck, 
second  baronet,  at  a  Court  game  of  faro,  the 
vases  being  given  by  George  IV." 

cjj  cj.  cjli. 

The  sale  of  old  English  plate  and  jewellery 
by  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley  at 
their  rooms  in  Hanover  Square  on  June  25 
included  131  lots,  by  order  of  the  executors 
of  Major  Sir  Edward  Stewart  Richardson, 
who  has  been  killed  in  action.  Of  these 
articles  of  the  gallant  Major  a  set  of  four 
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silver  candlesticks,  by  William  Abdy  (George 
III.,  1787),  made  ;^3o  ;  six  George  III.  salts, 
by  Daniel  Pontifex,  ;!^2o  2s.  6d. ;  a  set  of 
four  George  IV.  sauce  tureens,  maker's  mark 
G.  M.  H.,  ;!^2  7  1 6s.  7d.  ;  a  set  of  six  candle- 
sticks (George  IV.,  1822),  by  A.  Sutcli ffe, 
;!^26  los.  ;  a  pair  of  George  III.  three-light 
candelabra,  by  Matthew  Bolton,  Birmingham, 
;i^66  ;  four  circular  souffl^e  dishes  and  covers 
(George  III.,  1794),  by  William  Pitts  and 
Joseph  Preedy,  ^19  ns.  2d.  ;  sixteen 
Georgian  oval  meat  dishes  realized  ;j^i6i, 
and  a  Queen  Anne  plain  two-handled  cup, 
by  John  Bodington,  ^^83  3s.  2d.  ;  a  set  of 
three  plain  muffineers,  by  Hugh  Gordon 
(George  II.,  1744),  ;^24  us.;  a  pierced 
cake-basket,  by  Andrew  Fogelberg  (George 
III.,  1774),  ;^36  us.  lod.  ;  a  set  of  four 
oblong-shaped  dishes,  by  William  Sumner 
(George  III.,  1808),  ^43  3s.  6d. ;  a  pair  of 
entree  dishes  and  covers  (George  III.,  1802), 
;^34  4s.  3d. ;  and  a  soup  tureen,  cover  and 
stand,  maker's  mark  R.  S.,  ;^2  7  19s.  5d. 
Twelve  antique  three-prong  forks  made 
j^iS  us.  lod.  Another  lot  was  a  plain 
silver  pitcher,  cream  ewer  (Irish,  17 16), 
which  ran  to  ;^3o  9s.  (^7  an  ounce).  A 
William  III.  cylindrical  caster  (1697)  realized 
;^42  6s.  (;^6  an  ounce).  We  are  in- 
debted for  these  particulars  to  the  StaJidard, 
June  28. 

^         ^         ^ 

We  much  regret  to  hear  that  the  pictur- 
esque old  shop  of  the  well-known  silver- 
smiths, Messrs.  Lambert,  at  the  corner  of 
Coventry  Street,  is  in  danger  of  demolition. 
The  Arundel  estate,  which  has  frontages  to 
Coventry  Street  and  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
close  to  Piccadilly  Circus,  has  been  sold,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  build  a  great  hotel  on  the 
site,  which  may  involve  the  disappearance  of 
the  Lambert  shop,  which,  like  its  neighbour, 
Fribourg's  tobacco  shop  in  the  Haymarket, 
shows  us  what  Georgiarj,' shop-fronts  were 
like. 

^        ^        ^ 

"  No  one  who  passes  that  way,"  said  a  writer 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  July  9,  "  can  fail  to 
give  a  glance  at  its  small,  old-fashioned 
window-pane>,  glazed  with  a  purple-tinted 
glass  that  gives  an  air  of  mystery  to  the 
silver  plate  displayed  inside.     The  old  iron 


railings  that  protect  the  basement  windows, 
the  brass  plates  long  polished  bare  .of  in- 
scriptions, and  the  general  effect  of  the  low 
doors  and  windows,  contrast  curiously  with 
the  tall  plate-glass  windows  of  the  modern 
shops  around.  .  .  .  The  interior  is  as  quaint 
as  the  exterior.  The  customer  treads  a 
cramped,  uneven  floor  between  old-fashioned 
show-cases  filled  with  triumphs  of  the  silver- 
smith's art.  All  the  display  and  showy  sales- 
manship of  the  twentieth-century  shop  is 
scorned,  and  one  seems  to  enjoy  something 
of  the  peace  and  absence  of  hustle  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  ancient  panellings 
of  the  walls  and  the  plaster  of  the  ceiling  are 
practically  untouched  since  the  day  when 
they  saw  the  royalty,  nobility,  and  gentry  of 
the  days  before  Waterloo  come  in  as 
customers. 

"  What  may  1  e  the  fate  of  the  old  shop 
in  the  new  scheme  of  things  seems  for  the 
present  a  little  uncertain,  but  there  will  be  a 
general  desire  that  by  some  means  the  old 
shop-front  may  be  preserved." 

«ilp  4'  •4' 
The  Sphere,  July  3,  had  a  good  illustration 
of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Ciriaco  at  Ancona 
as  damaged  by  the  Austrian  naval  bombard- 
ment. The  cathedra],  stated  to  have  been 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Venus  men- 
tioned by  Catullus  and  Juvenal,  and  to  con- 
tain ten  of  its  columns,  was  consecrated  in 
U28  and  completed  in  U89.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  mixed  Byzantine  and  Roman- 
esque, in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with 
each  arm  of  the  cross  flanked  with  aisles. 
The  dome  over  the  crossing  is  amongst  the 
oldest  in  Italy,  whilst  the  facade,  with  its 
wonderful  Gothic  portico,  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  ascribed  to  Mar- 
gheritone  d'Arezzo.  In  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  are  many  interesting  and  ancient 
reliefs  and  sculptures.  The  sarcophagus  of 
the  Praetor  of  Ancona  dates  back  to  the 
fourth  century;  the  reliefs  around  it  illus- 
trate well-known  scenes  in  Bible  history. 
Amongst  the  other  works  in  the  cathedral 
are  terra-cotta  figures  of  Saints  Cyriacus  and 
Marcellinus  and  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
former.  In  the  right  transept  the  semi- 
Byzantine  capitals  have  been  well  preserved. 
The  present  is  not  by  any  means  the  first 
destruction  the  town  has  suffered.     It  was 
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destroyed  successively  by  the  Goths  and  the 
Longobards. 

•^  ^  'k 
Readers  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Toms  in 
last  month's  Antiquary  on  "  Pigmy  Flint 
Implements  found  in  Sussex"  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  a  very  good  selection  of  the 
Horsham  pigmy  flint  implements  has  been 
lent  to  the  Brighton  Museum  for  a  month 
or  two  by  Messrs.  C  J.  Attree  and  E.  J. 
Guerard  Piffard,  and  is  on  view  in  Room  i 
of  the  Museum,  with  others  of  the  same  class 
from  the  Brighton  district.  Any  interested 
reader  of  the  Antiquary  who  is  within  reach 
of  Brighton  has  thus  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  specimens. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Roman  sword  referred  to  in  our  April 
"Notes,"  which  was  discovered  during  the 
work  of  excavating  at  the  Ripon  camp  and 
presented  by  Messrs.  Balfour,  Beaty  and 
Co.  to  the  Ripon  Corporation,  who  for- 
warded it  to  Sir  Hercules  Read  at  the  British 
Museum  to  be  cleaned,  has  now  been  re- 
turned, and  has  been  placed  in  the  Ripon 
Museum  in  St.  Agnesgate.  The  sword  has 
been  labelled  as  follows:  "Early  British 
anthropoid  sword  of  iron,  found  at  Clother- 
holme,  near  Ripon,  19 14.  Date  about 
100  B.C.  The  type  derives  its  name  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  hilt  to  the  human 
figure,  the  head  (now  defaced)  representing 
the  knob  at  the  end  of  the  tang  seen  on 
earlier  specimens  of  the  type  {^Proceedings 
of  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
vol.  xxvii.)." 

^  ^  ^ 
Early  in  May  last,  on  the  farm  of  Keir, 
Belhelvie,  Aberdeenshire,  a  grave  was  opened 
by  the  plough  which  contained  a  perfect 
human  skeleton  and  three  urns.  One  of 
the  urns  was  practically  whole,  but  the  other 
two  were  broken.  The  grave  was  lined  with 
stout  undressed  slab-stones.  The  urns  were 
empty. 

^  'ij?  "ijp 
We  have  received  the  report  for  1914  of  the 
Horniman  Museum  and  Library,  Forest  Hill, 
S.E.,  which  shows,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  visitors  caused  by 
the  war,  what  very  useful  service  the  Museum 
does  in  popularizing  scientific  knowledge. 
A  praiseworthy  step  forward  has  been  taken 


by  the  appointment  of  a  Guide- Demonstrator 
to  conduct  parties  of  visitors  round  the  col- 
lections, and  in  other  ways  to  help  the  public. 
Important  additions  to  the  Ethnological 
Department  include  the  series  of  flint  instru- 
ments (regarded  as  of  the  Mousterian  period) 
from  Northfleet,  Kent,  and  the  antler  picks 
and  flint  implements  from  the  recent  excava- 
tions at  Grime's  Graves,  Norfolk.  The  free 
public  lectures  on  autumn  and  winter  Satur- 
day afternoons  and  Wednesday  evenings  are 
a  very  valuable  feature  of  the  Museum's 
activities. 

^  ^  ^ 
Dr.  Jamieson  Hurry  has  recently  added  to 
his  many  good  works  for  Reading  by  issuing 
for  gratuitous  distribution  to  visitors  to  that 
town  or  to  others  interested  in  its  mediaeval 
history  a  charmingly  produced  little  guide  to 
Reading  Abbey,  illustrated  and  accompanied 
by  a  folding  plan.  Dr.  Hurry  modestly 
thinks  that  his  scheme  may  possibly  be 
useful  to  other  towns  which  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  historic  memorials  of  the 
past.  The  booklet  is  obtainable  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Reading  or  at  the 
Public  Library.  We  commend  Dr.  Hurry's 
example  to  the  attention  of  public-spirited 
citizens  of  other  historic  towns. 

•J?         «J»         ^ 

"  During  the  monih,"  said  the  CrostJnvaite 
Parish  Magazine  for  June,  "  some  very  impor- 
tant antiquarian  discoveries  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Eeles,  Rhind  lecturer  in  archae- 
ology, 19 1 3- 1 914,  which  give  additional 
interest  to  our  parish  church.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  the  walls,  both  of  the  north 
and  south  aisles,  are  late  fourteenth-century 
work,  into  which,  as  far  as  the  south  aisle  is 
coi.cerntd,  larger  windows  of  Queen  Mary's 
time  have  been  inserted,  and  one  in  the  north 
aisle.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  present 
building  is  coeval  with  the  font,  and  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century.  But  many  of 
the  windows  were  renewed,  and  the  present 
clerestory  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
were  probably  added  about  1554.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  that  originally  a  decora- 
tive border  in  black,  white  and  yellowish-red 
paint  ran  round  some  of  the  windows. 

"  The  great  feature  of  the  month's  find  has 
been  the  six  consecration  crosses  on  the  out- 
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side  of  the  north  wall,  making  the  series  of 
twelve  external  crosses  complete.  At  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  in  Devon,  there  are  thirteen,  and 
at  Cannington,  Somerset,  there  are  seventeen 
such  crosses — an  abnormal  number  in  both 
cases  ;  but  Crosthwaite  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  church  at  present  known  where  a  com- 
plete series  of  twelve  exterior  crosses  (the 
normal  number)  survives.  Uffington,  in 
Wiltshire,  has  eleven.  Mr.  Eeles  has  been 
fortunate  in  discovering  eight  other  chrism 
crosses,  and  a  possible  trace  of  a  ninth,  on 
the  inside  walls.  These  had  been  covered 
up  by  plaster  when  the  church  was  restored 
by  Gilbert  Scott  in  1844.  It  was  not  im- 
probable that  the  three  other  crosses  that 
originally  existed  inside  the  church  were 
destroyed  when  the  stone  of  the  windows  was 
redressed  at  that  time.  It  would  also  appear 
that  these  internal  crosses  were  outlined  in 
black  and  surrounded  with  a  black  line  in 
the  manner  of  a  rectangular  frame.  In  one 
cross  there  is  the  appearance  of  its  having 
been  painted  red,  as  they  probably  all  were 
originally.  The  employment  of  external 
in  addition  to  internal  crosses  is  peculiar  to 
the  English  use,  which  means  that,  although 
the  consecration  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  probably  about  1554,  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  then  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  the  old  English  and  not  the  Roman 
rite  for  consecrating  the  church  was  used. 

"  The  sixteenth-century  piscina  in  the 
chancel  has  been  cleared  of  plaster,  and  in 
the  process  some  complete  octagonal  stones 
have  been  discovered,  possibly  taken  from  a 
pillar  long  since  destroyed,  built  into  the 
adjacent  respond  of  the  south  arcade.  Mr. 
Eeles  has  also  examined  the  bell  at  the 
parish  room.  The  lettering  of  the  inscription 
is  in  small  Lombardics,  and  probably  belongs 
to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  oldest  bells  in 
Cumberland." 

^  ^  4p 
We  take  the  following  note  from  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  July  7:  "In  1891  the  late  Mr. 
C.  T.  D.  Crews,  requiring  more  hanging 
space  on  his  walls  for  his  growing  collection 
of  pictures  (sold  last  week),  sent  to  Christie's 
a  few  panels  of  tapestry.  One  illustrating 
the  story  of  Esther  brought  300  guineas,  and 
is  now  a  precious  possession  of  the  Victoria 


and  Albert  Museum.  An  early  sixteenth- 
century  Flemish  panel,  13  feet  by  17  feet, 
illustrating  a  Court  romance,  offered  at  the 
same  time,  reached  only  115  guineas,  and 
was  bought  in. 

"  Yesterday,  after  twenty-four  years,  it 
came  up  again  among  the  Crews  various 
collections,  and,  notwithstanding  the  war, 
fetched  740  guineas,  the  bid  of  Mr.  Gold- 
schmidt,  of  Paris.  Some  Persian  rugs  also 
caused  spirited  competition.  One,  with  a 
design  of  formal  flowers  and  foliage  on  ruby 
centre,  with  large  leaves  and  cone-ornaments 
in  colours  around  the  border,  on  dark 
green  ground  20  feet  by  12  feet,  realized 
590  guineas  (Kelekian);  and  another,  15  feet 
3  inches  by  6  feet  9  inches,  of  similar  decora- 
tion on  dark  blue  ground,  400  guineas  (L. 
Harris).  Three  more  Persian  rugs  totalled 
375  guineas. 

"  Seven  sixteenth-century  Italian  walnut 
chairs  and  five  armchairs,  suitable  for  a  con- 
gress, were  cheap  at  205  guineas  (M.  Harris), 
and  an  early  eighteenth  -  century  Dutch 
walnut-wood  settee,  covered  with  needle- 
work of  Chinese  pattern,  brought  170  guineas 
(Mallett).  Sir  Guy  Laking  gave  160  guineas 
for  a  iifteenth-century  armour  back-plate,  in 
four  articulated  parts,  and  a  three-quarter 
suit  of  armour  of  sixteenth-century  Nurem- 
berg provenance,  with  an  Italian  helmet  of 
about  1560,  fetched  145  guineas  (Whawell). 
The  total  of  the  day's  sale  was  £$aS^  i6s." 

^  ^  ^ 
Sir  T.  Carlaw  Martin,  LL.D.,  the  Director 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  in  his  recently 
issued  annual  report  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  chronicles  the  progress  which 
has  so  far  been  made  with  the  extension  of 
the  Museum  buildings.  Dealing  with  the 
acquisitions  of  the  year,  the  Director  states 
that,  from  a  historical  and  artistic  standpoint, 
the  most  notable  additions  to  the  department 
of  art  and  ethnography  are  three  excellent 
plaster  reproductions  of  the  effigies  of  knights 
in  the  Temple  Church,  London.  Of  Purbeck 
marble,  the  original  effigies  were  sculptured 
by  the  cathedral  carvers  of  the  early  thirteenth 
century,  and  they  represent  the  features  and 
defensive  clothing  of  prominent  men  of  the 
day.  The  three  effigies  are  to  be  supplied 
with  appropriate  bases  reflecting  the  Gothic 
period. 
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In  the  textile  section  an  innovation  is  the 
collection  of  old  military  and  other  costumes, 
which  have  been  mounted  on  lay  figures  and 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  They  serve 
to  recall  the  times  of  the  Georges  and  Victoria, 
making  a  more  direct  appeal  than  is  possible 
with  works  of  art  of  greater  intrinsic  value. 
A  rare  suit  of  old  pattern  is  that  of  one 
of  the  Pope's  Swiss  Guards.  Turkish  and 
Oriental  suits  are  also  shown,  including  a 
remarkable  Japanese  suit  of  a  type  long 
discarded.  The  officers  of  this  department 
have  also  completed  the  rearrangement  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  arms  and  armour, 
besides  adding  features  that  enhance  it. 


4p        "fr 


«Jl(» 


Among  objects  of  artistic  and  intrinsic  worth 
added  to  this  department  may  be  mentioned 
a  fine  collection  of  Japanese  carvings  in  ivory, 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Jordan, 
Edinburgh.  These  pieces  number  289  in 
all,  and  are  remarkable  examples  of  ingenuity 
in  combining  human  and  lower  animal  forms, 
generally  with  a  highly  humorous  idea,  some- 
times with  a  merely  grotesque  intention,  always 
with  an  exquisite  skill  in  execution.  The 
Museum  had  no  previous  acquisitions  of  this 
character.  The  Japanese  section  has  been 
further  augmented  by  a  fresh  consignment 
of  antiquities  from  Dr.  Gordon  Munro. 
Acknowledgment  is  also  made  of  a  contri- 
bution by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hamilton  Dickson  and 
Mr.  Genjiro  Yamazaki,  both  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge.  This  is  a  catalogue  of  Tsuba — 
i.e.,  Japanese  sword  -  guards,  part  of  the 
Japanese  collection  of  objects  of  art. 

4?  '^  4)^ 
The  Egyptian  Hall  has  again  been  enriched 
by  the  generosity  of  the  Hon.  John  Aber- 
cromby,  LL.D.  In  recognition  of  his  sup- 
port of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in 
Egypt,  the  Museum  has  received  a  beautifully 
modelled  fish  of  the  Nile  in  gold  plate,  along 
with  some  gold  bead  and  variegated  stone 
necklaces,  all  of  good  quality.  These  date 
from  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  or  about  2500  b.c. 
The  Lindsay-Carnegie  Bequest  Fund  has 
enabled  204  coins  to  be  added  to  the  collec- 
tion, which  in  course  of  time  must  become  one 
of  very  considerable  value.  At  present  it 
comprises  3,522  pieces,  and  is  rich  in  Oriental 
coinages. 


The  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Day,  F.S.  A.,  of  Cork,  will  take  place 
in  December.  The  late  Mr.  Day  was 
President  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archceo- 
logical  Society,  and  his  collections  include 
a  very  large  number  of  rare  Irish  antiquities 
and  historical  relics.  Among  these  are 
examples  of  old  Cork,  Youghal,  Limerick 
and  Dublin  silver ;  a  quaint  collection  of 
old  gold  "posy"  rings  and  seal  rings  (six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century) ;  and  a 
unique  collection  of  Irish  glass  beads.  There 
are  also  a  silver  seal  of  the  town  of  Cashel 
(Charles  IL)  and  a  portion  of  an  early 
crozier  of  Cloyne  Cathedral.  Antiquities 
from  China  and  New  Zealand  also  find  a 
place  in  the  collections. 

We  take  the  following  note  from  Nature, 
July  15  :  "The  greater  part  of  a  very  large 
skeleton  of  the  Pleistocene  southern  elephant 
{Elephas  antiqtius)  has  been  discovered  in  a 
river  terrace  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Upnor, 
near  Chatham.  The  specimen  was  buried 
in  stiff  clay,  and  all  the  remains  are  well 
preserved  except  the  comparatively  fragile 
skull.  By  permission  of  the  War  Office  and 
the  commandant  of  the  school,  and  with  the 
valuable  help  of  Captain  H.  L.  Bingay,  the 
geological  department  of  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History)  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  excavating  the  skeleton,  and  the 
work  is  now  nearly  completed.  One  of  the 
preparators  of  the  museum,  Mr.  L.  E. 
Parsons,  has  hardened  and  packed  the 
bones  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  W. 
Andrews,  and  the  collection  will  shortly  be 
sent  to  the  Museum  for  final  preparation. 
The  skeleton  is  so  nearly  complete  that  it 
can  probably  be  mounted,  when  it  will  rival, 
if  not  exceed  in  size,  the  great  skeleton  of 
Elephas  meridionalis  in  the  Paris  Museum, 
which  measures  about  14  feet  in  height  at 
the  shoulder." 

•ijp  'ili'  # 
The  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
town  of  Corstopitum,  near  Corbridge-on- 
Tyne,  will  be  suspended  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  Begun  in  1906  by  the 
Northumberland  County  History  Committee, 
they  have  from  1907  to  1914  been  carried  on 
by  the  specially  formed  Corbridge  Excavation 
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Committee  with  remarkable  results.  This 
year,  however,  all  the  labour  which  has 
usually  been  available  will  be  needed  for 
agricultural  purposes  or  for  the  manufacture 
of  munitions,  and  it  has  accordingly  been 
decided  that  no  work  shall  be  done ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  war  is 
removed,  operations  may  be  resumed,  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  site  still  remains 
to  be  excavated. 

^  ^  ^ 
At  the  Worth  Park  sale  on  July  13  the 
Aubusson  lambrequin  in  the  Salon,  16  feet 
by  12  feet  10  inches,  fetched  1,050  guineas. 
The  scheme  of  decoration  is  a  wreath  and  floral 
border  with  classical  panels.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  four  Aubusson  tapestry  panels, 
decorated  with  pastoral  scenes,  made  ;^i,4oo, 
and  another  set  of  four  ^^  1,302. 

^  ^  ^ 
In  July  there  was  demolished  a  windmill, 
near  Fulney  Church,  Spalding,  which  dated 
back  to  1526.  It  was  regarded  as  a  land- 
mark of  the  Fens.  The  structure  contained 
about  forty  tons  of  oak,  and  was  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  early  form  of  windmill  in 
this  country.  In  recent  years  nearly  all  the 
old  Fen  windmills  have  been  destroyed. 

^  ^  ^ 
*'  A  curious  discovery,"  said  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  July  10,  "has  been  made  during 
the  rebuilding  of  Wargrave  Church,  which 
was  set  on  fire  by  suffragettes  in  1914.  In 
restoring  the  tower  it  was  found  that  the 
present  casing  of  red  brick  is  a  covering 
or  casing  of  the  original  Norman  tower, 
which  is  a  very  fine  example  of  Norman 
masonry,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  one 
of  the  best  discovered  up  to  the  present 
time.  There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  the 
casing  of  the  tower,  or  by  whom  the  work 
was  done,  but  apparently  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  either  Henry  VII.  or  Henry  VIII.  There 
has  also  been  discovered  a  number  of  interest- 
ing vaults  under  the  chancel,  of  which  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  church  records." 

^  ^  ^ 
Country  Life,  July  17,  contained  a  very  finely 
illustrated  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Avray  Tipping  on 
that  splendid  old  Derbyshire  house  South 
Wingfield  Manor,  built  of  stone  by  the  Lord 
Cromwell  who  built  Tattershall  of  brick  in 
Lincolnshire.    Unlike  Tattershall,  no  part  of 


South  Wingfield  has  been  entirely  obliterated. 
Although  it  is  a  ruin,  the  visitor  can  get  at  a 
glance  a  full  impression  of  the  vast  extent 
as  well  as  of  the  noble  proportions  of  its 
buildings. 

•ijp  "ilp  «i» 
Amongst  a  number  of  relics  of  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  historic  church  at  Laugharne, 
Carmarthenshire,  is  a  silver  salver,  now  used 
on  festival  days,  bearing  the  hallmark  of  1787. 
It  has  the  inscription:  "The  gift  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  to  Thomas  Laugharne, 
Esq.,  commander  of  His  Majesty's  ship  of 
war  The  Scout,  in  memory  of  his  faithful 
assistance  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany's ship  Barbestryn  (Captain  Van  Vlaan- 
derven),  when  the  crew  mutinied  in  the 
Dorms  on  the  29th  November,  1786."  How 
this  interesting  relic  became  the  property  of 
Laugharne  Church  is  explained  in  an  in- 
scription, which  reads  :  "  Bequeathed  to  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of 
Laugharne  for  use  at  the  Communion  table 
of  the  Parish  Church  by  Captain  William 
Laugharne,  Royal  Navy,  who  died  in  the 
city  of  Bath  on  the  6th  of  November,  1856." 


Chapters  in  tbe  iJ)istotp  of 
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By  E,  Wvndham  Hulme. 


I._UTYNAM'S  PATENT  FOR  THE 

GLAZING  OF  THE  KING'S  CHAPELS, 

A.D.  1449. 

Patent  Roll,  27  Henry  VI.,  Fart  2  [No.  468), 
April  z,  1449- 
I  EX  Omnibus  ad  quos  literse  Salutem. 
Sciatis  quod  de  gratia  nostra  speciali 
et  ex  certa  sciencia  et  mero  motu 
nostris  concessimus  et  licenciam 
dedimus  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris 
Dilecto  nobis  Johanni  Utynam  in  partibus 
Flandrire  oriundo  qui  in  regnum  nostrum 
Angliai  ad  nostri  speciale  mandatum  nuper 
revenit  quod  ipse  pro  termino  vitffi  suae  in 
eodem  regno  nostro  morari  et  prehendinare 
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valeat  cum   uxore  et    liberis    suis    filiis   et 
filiabus  ac  servientibus   suis  quibuscumque 
adeo    libere  quiete  et    pacifice   ac  eisdem 
modo  et  forma  sicut  verus  ligeus  nostri  in 
eodem  regno  nostro  oriundus  ibidem  moratur 
et  prehendinatur  et  morari  ac  prehendinari 
potest  absque  impeticione  molestacione  vel 
gravamine  nostri  heredum  seu  successorum 
nostrorum  aut  officiariorum  vel  ministrorum 
nostrorum  quorumcumque.     Et  quod  idem 
Johannes  ad  eundem  terminum  in  omnibus 
causis  actionibus  querelis  materiis  et  rebus 
sicut  verus  ligeus  nostri  infra  dictum  regnum 
nostrum    oriundus    non    aletur    nee    aliquo 
modo    pertractetur    teneatur    reputetur    et 
gubernetur    Suscipientes    ipsum    Johannem 
uxorem  filios  filias  et  servientes  suos  predictos 
necnon  bona  et  catalla  sua  tam  viva  quam 
mortua  qusecumque  ac  hujusmodi   filiorum 
filiarum  ac  servientium  suorum  ubicumque 
infra  regnum  nostrum  predictum  fuerint  in 
defensionem  et  protectionem  nostras  speciales 
Concessimus   etiam    prefato   Johanni    quod 
ipse  durante  vita  sua  tam  per  se  quam  per 
quoscumque  servientes  suos  omnimodo  arii- 
bus  artificiis  et  scientiis  legitimis  et  liberalibus 
ubicumque   infra   dictum    regnum    nostrum 
tam  infra  libertates  quam  extra  uti  exercere 
et  gaudere  possit  absque  impedimento  seu 
perturbacione  quocumque  nostri  vel  heredum 
nostrorum  aut  officiariorum  vel  ministrorum 
nostrorum  quorumcumque   Et  ulterius  cum 
prefatus  Johannes  nobis  convenit  ad  com- 
ponenda  operanda  et  facienda  vitrum  omni- 
modorum  colorum  sufficientes  pro  varifica- 
cione    fenestrarum    CoUegiorum    nostrorum 
beata2  Marie  de  Eton  juxta  Wyndesoram  et 
beatse  Marie  et  Sancti  Nicholi  de  Cantebrig 
sub  certis  modis  et  formis  inter  nos  et  ipsum 
Johannem  factis  et  concordatis  assignavimus 
ipsum  Johannem  ad  tot  artifices  operarios  et 
laboratores  quoscumque  quot  pro  composi- 
tione  operacione  vel  factura  hujusmodi  vitri 
aut  aliarum  artium  quarumcumque  necessarii 
fuerint  ubicumque  inveniri  poterunt  tam  infra 
libertates  quam  extra  et  eos  in  eisdem  opera- 
cionibus  ponendos  et  ad  vadia  nostra  moratur 
aceciam   ad    boscum   lutum    petras   cineres 
metalla  ac  cariagium  sufficiens  tam  per  terram 
quam  per  aquam  et  omnia  alia  quecumque 
in  operacionibus  illis  necessaria  ubicumque 
inveniri  poterunt  tam  infra  libertates  quam 
extra  pro  denariis  nostris  solvendis  capiendis 
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arestandis  et  providendis  et  ad  omnes  illos 
quos  rebelles  seu  contrarios  invenerit  in  hac 
parte  prisonis  nostris  comittendis  et  manci- 
pandis  in  eisdem  moraturis  quousque  securi- 
tatem    invenerint    nobis    in    operacionibus 
predictis    prout    eis    ex    parte    nostra    in- 
jungetur  fideliter  servituris.     Et  quod  pre- 
dictus    Johannes    omnimodum    vitrum    per 
ipsum  ad  custus  suos  proprios  operandum 
faciendum  et  componendum  et  non  ad  usum 
dictorum  CoUegiorum  nostrorum  ordinandum 
seu  applicandum  quibuscumque  ligeis  nostris 
ubilibet    ad    vendendum    exponendum    pro 
meliori    precio   que    ad    commodum    suum 
poterit  licete  et  impune  valeat  absque  custumis 
subsidiis  seu  denariis  quibuscumque  nobis 
vel   heredibus   nostris   solvendis  vel   aliquo 
alio    inde    nobis    reddendis    quibuscumque 
statutis    ordinacionibus    ante    hec    tempora 
editis    factis    sive   ordinatis    in    aliquo    non 
obstantibus,  Preterea  per  eo  quod  predicta 
ars  operacio  vel  factura  hujusmodi  vitri  ac 
vitri  quadrati  ante  hac  tempora  infra  regnum 
nostrum    predictum    ab    aliquibus    ejusdem 
regni   nunquam   usitata   fuit    pro   eo   etiam 
quod   predictus  Johannes  tam   plures  alias 
artes  in  dicto  regno  nostro  nunquam  usitatas 
quam  artem  operacionem  sive  facturam  pre- 
dicti  vitri  diversos  ligeos  nostros  erudire  et 
decere  (sic)  intendit  ut  ex  parte  sua  accepimus 
ipsum  ad  hoc  pro  termino  vite  sue  penes 
nos  retinentes  ad  vadia  et  feodia  nostra  sibi 
proinde  prompte  solvenda  volimus  et  con- 
cedimus    pro    nobis    et    heredibus    nostris 
quantum  in  nobis  est  eidem  Johanni  quod 
nullus  ligeus  nostri  per  ipsum  Johannem  in 
arte  operacione  vel  factura  hujusmodi  vitri 
vel  aliqua  alia  arte  in  eodem  regno  nostro  ut 
predictum  est  ante  hec  tempora  non  usitata 
informatus  eruditus  et  doctus  aut  aliquis  alius 
infra  regnum  nostrum  predictum  de  cetero 
durante  termino  viginti  annorum  jam  proxise- 
quentium   et   plenarie  completorum  artibus 
operacionibus   vel   facturis   illis    uUo   modo 
contra    voluntatem    et    assensum    ejusdem 
Johannis    utatur    frequentetur    vel    exerceat 
sub  pena  forisfaciendi  ducentas  libras  ster- 
lingorum  quarum  due  partes  nobis  et  heredi- 
bus nostris  reddi  et  terciam  partem  ad  usum 
prefati  Johannis   applicari  volumus  et  con- 
cedimus    per    presentes.     Et   si   hujusmodi 
ligeus   nostri   non   habeat   unde   hujusmodi 
forisfacturam  levari  possit  penam  imprisona- 
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menti  ad  voluntatem  nostram  et  heredum 
nostrorum  subeat  in  prisona  ilia  moraturus 
absque  ulla  deliberacione  ab  eadem  nisi  turn 
per  speciale  mandatum  nostrum  vel  heredum 
nostrorum  in  hac  parte  habendum  Damus 
autem  universis  et  singulis  vicecomitibus 
majoribus  Ballivis  Constabulariis  ministris  et 
aliis  fidelibus  et  subditis  nostris  tarn  infra 
libertates  quam  extra  tenore  presentium 
firmiter  in  mandatis  quod  prefato  Johanni  in 
executione  promissorum  et  eorum  cujuslibet 
intendentes  sint  consulentes  et  auxiliantes 
prout  decet  ipsumque  Johannem  uxorem 
filios  filias  ac  servientes  suos  predictos  et 
eorum  quemlibet  necnon  eorum  bona  et 
catalla  predicta  manuteneatis  protegatis  et 
defendatis  non  inferentes  eis  vel  eorum  alicui 
vel  inferri  permittentes  injuriam  molestiam 
dampnum  aliquod  seu  gravamen  Et  si  quod 
eis  vel  eorum  alicui  injuriatum  fuerit  id  eis 
et  eorum  cuilibet  sine  ditione  facta  emendari. 
In  cujus,  etc. 

Teste  apud  Westmonasterium. 
Tercio  die  Aprilis. 

The  following  official  abstract  of  the  grant 
is  appended  for  the  use  of  those  not  versed 
in  Latin  : 

"  License  for  life  for  John  Utynam,  born 
in  Flanders,  who  has  returned  of  late  to 
England  at  the  King's  command,  to  stay  in 
the  realm  with  his  wife  and  children,  sons 
and  daughters  and  servants,  as  any  liege  of 
the  King,  and  protection  for  the  same ;  grant 
also  to  him  for  life  that  he  may  engage  in  all 
arts,  works,  sciences,  lawful  and  liberal,  with- 
out impediment ;  and  since  he  has  come  to 
make  glass  of  all  colours  for  the  windows  of 
Eton  College  and  the  Colleges  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Nicholas,  Cambridge,  appointment 
of  him  to  take  artificers,  workmen,  and 
labourers,  and  set  them  to  work  at  the  King's 
wages,  and  wood,  clay  [lutum],  stones  [petras], 
ashes,  metals,  and  carriage  therefor,  and  to 
commit  to  prison  all  rebellious  subjects  therein 
to  stay  until  they  find  security  to  serve 
faithfully;  and  grant  that  all  glass  made  at 
his  own  costs  and  not  for  the  use  of  the 
Colleges  may  be  exposed  by  him  for  sale 
without  payment  of  customs  and  subsidies 
thereon  ;  and  because  the  said  art  has  never 
been  used  in  England,  and  John  intends  to 
instruct  divers  lieges  of  the  King  in  many 


arts  never  used  in  the  realm  beside  the  said 
art  of  making  glass,  the  King  retains  him 
therefore  for  life  at  his  wages  and  fees,  and 
grants  that  no  liege  of  the  King  learned  in 
such  arts  shall  use  them  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years  against  the  will  and  assent  of  John 
under  a  penalty  of  ;^2oo,  whereof  two  parts 
shall  be  reserved  to  the  King  and  one  to 
John — any  liege  who  cannot  levy  that  sum 
to  suffer  imprisonment  without  delivery  save 
by  the  King's  special  command." 

The  above  grant,  the  existence  of  which 
was  unknown  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  printed 
Calendar  in  1909,  possesses  a  twofold  interest. 

Its  place  in  the  history  of  Patent  Law 
claims  first  notice,  for  it  is  by  many  years 
the  earlitst  authenticated  instance  of  an 
industrial  monopoly  patent,  being  some  fifty 
years  earlier  than  the  first  Venetian  patent 
granted  in  1507,  and  over  100  years  earlier 
than  the  first  English  grant — viz.,  that  issued 
to  Burchart  Cranick  in  1554.  The  grant  to 
Utynam  coincides  closely  with  the  birth  of 
letterpress  printing  on  the  Continent,  and  is 
many  years  prior  to  the  earliest  printers' 
copyright  licences  from  which,  by  some,  the 
patent  system  is  thought  to  have  sprung. 

A  perusal  of  Utynam's  grant  shows  that  it 
contains  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Monopoly  Patent.  We  see  the  Crown 
on  its  own  initiative  inviting  the  foreign 
artisan  to  come  over  and  teach  the  English 
"  artes  antehac  numquam  usitatas  infra  reg- 
num."  The  patentee  makes  no  claim  to 
the  invention  of  the  processes  he  proposes 
to  bring  in.  We  must  assume  in  this  case 
that  Utynam's  processes  were  known  and 
used  in  those  parts  of  Flanders  from  which 
he  has  returned  at  the  King's  command. 
In  consideration  of  these  undertakings,  the 
patentee  is  taken  into  the  special  protection 
(and  in  this  case  into  the  service)  of  the 
Crown,  and  is  rewarded  with  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  use  of  his  processes  for  twenty- 
one  years,  with  heavy  penalties  against  all 
infringers. 

As  regards  the  patentee,  the  name  Utynam 
is  probably  the  place-name  Udenheim,  a 
town  in  the  Bishopric  of  Spire,  in  the  Rhine 
district,  afterwards  renamed  Philisberg  or 
Philippopolis.  Nothing  at  present  is  known 
of  Utynam's  doings  either  at  Eton  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  it  is  probable  that  the  outbreak 
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of  Civil  War  put  a  stop  to  all  expenditure 
upon  building,  for  a  search  through  the  Issue 
Rolls,  28-29  H.  6,  has  not  revealed  any 
payments  to  him ;  but  as  the  series  is  very 
defective  for  this  period,  the  search  proves 
very  little.  We  may,  however,  safely  attribute 
the  visits  of  Utynam  to  this  country  to  the 
influence  of  Margaret,  Henry's  Queen ;  for 
the  Lorraine  glass-makers  who  were  now 
supplying  Europe  with  coloured  glass  had 
just  received  their  charter  (a.d.  1448)  from 
the  Queen's  brother,  John  of  Calabria,  who 
was  administering  the  provinces  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar  in  his  father's  absence.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  Rene  of  Anjou,  the 
Queen's  father,  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
glass-painting.  The  supremacy  of  the  Lor- 
raine glass-makers  in  the  manufacture  of 
coloured  glass  lasted  for  over  a  century. 
Their  glass  is  often  described  as  Rhenish 
glass,  because  it  appears  to  have  been 
bought  up  by  merchants  in  Basel,  and 
thence  shipped  to  their  representatives  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  These  glass- 
makers  claimed  a  Bohemian  descent,  but  the 
date  of  their  settlement  in  Lorraine  is  un- 
certain. 

Utynam's  patent  must  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  well-known  contract  of  1447 
with  Prudde  (or  Pruddle,  c/.  Lethaby,  West- 
minster Abbey)  for  glazing  the  Beauchamp 
Chapel  at  Warwick.  Prudde  was  a  glazier 
in  the  King's  service  at  Westminster,  but  this 
patent  to  Utynam  must  have  meant  his  prac- 
tical supersession  in  this  office.  For  he  had 
done  work  in  this  capacity  at  Eton  in  succes- 
sion to  John  Graylond,  who  (circa  1440)  put 
up  some  armorial  glass  in  the  chapel  there 
{Lethaby,  ibid.),  and  in  1445  he  is  said  by 
Hasted  {Lethaby,  p.  304)  to  have  supplied 
glass  for  Greenwich  Palace,  "flourished  with 
marguerites,  hawthorn  buds,  and  daisies," 
the  flowers  of  Henry's  Queen.  The  latter 
thus  had  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  English 
and  Flemish  schools  of  glazing. 

Now,  in  the  Beauchamp  contract  Prudde 
is  restricted  in  two  respects — {a)  He  is  to  use 
no  English  glass,  but  is  to  procure  the  best 
glasse  of  beyonde  the  sea  that  may  be  had  in 
England,  and  of  the  finest  colours ;  of  blew, 
yellow,  red,  purpure,  sanguine,  and  violet, 
and  of  all  colours  that  shall  be  most  necessary 


and  best  to  make  rich  and  embellish  the 
matters,  images,  and  stories  that  shall  be 
delivered  and  appointed  by  the  said  executors 
by  patterns  in  paper,  afterwards  to  be  newly 
traced  and  pictured  by  another  painter  in 
rich  colours  at  the  charges  of  the  said 
glazier.  The  above  sentences  suggest  that 
Prudde  was  not  the  real  designer  of  these 
windows,  which  were  the  work  of  "another 
painter,"  whose  designs  Prudde  was  appointed 
to  carry  out.  In  this  respect  the  contract 
is  an  innovation  upon  earlier  practice,  for 
in  1405  at  York  the  glazier  Thornton  was 
ordered  "  to  portray  the  window  with  his 
own  hand,"  and  there  were  no  restrictions  as 
to  the  selection  of  the  glass. 

As  Utynam  was  probably  in  England  in 
1447  working  on  the  designs  for  the  King's 
chapels,  it  may  be  that  he  was  "the 
painter "  referred  to  in  the  Beauchamp  con- 
tract. The  windows,  however,  were  not 
carried  out  according  to  the  specification,  for 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  contained  any 
great  variety  of  colour,  while  the  prohibited 
black  {i.e.,  grey),  green,  and  white  glass  was 
freely  used.  In  some  of  the  figure  windows 
the  "coarse  reticulated  backgrounds"  are 
considered  by  Mr.  Westlake  to  be  the  work  of 
"another  mind,"  while  the  same  writer  states 
that  in  late  fifteenth-century  glass  the  greater 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  coloured  glass 
used  in  these  backgrounds  is  specially  charac- 
teristic of  foreign  work.  We  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  Utynam  not  being  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  new  colours,  Prudde  carried  out 
the  contract  after  his  own  fashion  in  the 
English  style,  while  Utynam  went  back  to 
Flanders  to  collect  a  company  and  to  make 
suitable  arrangements  for  carrying  out  his 
designs  for  the  King's  work  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  Whether  there  are  any  traces 
of  Utynam's  designs  in  the  existing  windows 
at  Warwick  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  ; 
but  while  the  windows  as  a  whole  appear  to 
be  of  English  execution,  the  figure  of  the 
Prophet  Elijah  and  the  costume  appear  from 
Mr.  Westlake's  reproductions  to  suggest  a 
Flemish  influence.  A  peculiarity  of  these 
windows  is  the  use  of  jewels  leaded  (so  we  are 
informed)  into  the  borders  of  the  draperies. 

Notwithstanding  the  specific  references  to 
the  manufacture  of  coloured  glass  and  of 
(ornamented)    quarries    in    the    patent    of 
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Utynam,  we  are  disposed  to  class  the  patentee 
as  a  painter-glazier,  and  to  deny  his  claim  to 
the  manufacture  of  coloured  glass  which  the 
first  reading  of  the  patent  undoubtedly  sug- 
gests. In  other  words,  we  regard  him  as  an 
emissary  of  and  agent  for  the  Rhenish  glass- 
makers,  and  not  as  their  intending  rival. 

Our  reasons  for  this  inference  are  as 
follows  :  The  plant  enumerated  by  Utynam 
— boscum,  lutum,  petras,  cineres  et  metalla 
— accurately  describes  the  equipment  of  the 
painter-glazier's  enamelling  furnace,  but  is 
quite  inadequate  as  a  specification  of  the 
plant  and  conditions  requisite  for  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  the  coloured  glass 
manufacture.  If  his  proposals  had  related 
to  the  latter  manufacture,  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  the  patent  references  to  the  selected 
site  for  his  furnaces,  powers  for  the  cutting 
of  timber  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  mention  of  the  sources  from  which  he 
proposed  to  obtain  supplies  of  silica  and 
soda.  In  place  of  this  we  have  promises  to 
teach  the  English  arts  wholly  disconnected 
with  glass-making— probably  secrets  of  the 
Flemish  oil  -  painters  in  the  use  of  their 
pigments  and  mediums. 

Between  the  years  1450  and  1550  three 
distinct  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  stained 
glass  manufacture  are  traceable.  We  have 
seen  that  at  the  date  of  Utynam's  patent  the 
glaziers'  contracts  indicate  a  demand  for  an 
increased  range  of  colours  in  stained  glass, 
and  a  growing  distaste  for  the  white  back- 
grounds in  the  canopy  windows,  and  we  have 
the  statement  of  Mr.  VVestlake  that  the  more 
highly  coloured  backgrounds  are  charac- 
teristic of  foreign  work  in  this  country. 
Then  at  some  date  prior  to  1500  we  find 
that  the  new  range  of  secondary  tints,  espe- 
cially the  purples  and  violets,  are  being  made 
by  a  process  of  coating  successive  layers  of 
coloured  glass  upon  a  white  or  coloured  base 
— a  process  which  obtained  a  wide  extension 
in  the  following  century.  Both  these  pro- 
cesses— viz.,  the  manufacture  of  pot-metal 
and  coated  glass — we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Harry  Powell,  of  the  Whitefriars  Glassworks, 
must  have  been  carried  out  in  the  glass- 
makers'  furnaces,  and  he  entirely  discoun- 
tenances the  view  that  glass,  white  or  coloured, 
was  made  at  this  period  by  the  painter- 
glaziers  on  the  spot  where  their  contracts  were 


carried  out.  But  in  the  third  period  {ciua 
1 550-1 650)  the  introduction  of  enamel  colours 
rendered  the  painter-glazier  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  the  glass  manufacturer,  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  art,  which  gradually 
fell  into  disrepute,  leading  ultimately  to  its 
discontinuance  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  These  changes  coincide  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  influence  of  the  Flemish 
school  of  oil-painting  in  the  stained-glass 
industry.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
the  technical  changes  introduced  into  the 
manufacture  of  coloured  glass  were  made  at 
their  instigation,  and  it  is  possible  that  arrange- 
ments originally  existed  between  them  and 
the  glass  manufacturers  which  secured  to  the 
former  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  new  tints. 
Thus  the  statements  in  the  patent  of  Utynam 
can  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  which  do  not 
constitute  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  Crown. 

The  principal  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  com- 
position of  coloured  window-glass  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  sixteenth  century  is  the 
work  of  M.  Appert,  entitled  Zes  verves  des 
viiraux  ancienSy  but  unfortunately  the  writer's 
experience  relates  almost  entirely  to  glass  of 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  We  are  thus  left  without 
any  clue  to  the  technical  changes  which  were 
taking  place  in  the  manufacture  during  1450- 
1500.  According  to  M.  Appert,  the  pigments 
employed  by  the  early  glass-makers  consisted 
of  oxides  of  cobalt,  copper,  and  manganese. 
These,  introduced  into  a  glass  containing 
iron  and  alumina,  were  sufficient  to  produce 
blue,  ruby,  green,  yellow,  purple,  and  violet, 
as  well  as  the  darker  shades  from  brown  to 
black.  But  as  a  white  soda  glass  gradually 
superseded  the  greenish-white  potash  glass, 
new  combinations  of  pigments  became  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  crudity  of  colours  produced 
in  the  purer  material,  and  probably  some 
extension  of  the  range  of  mineral  pigments 
occurred  with  this  object.  We  commend 
M.  Appert's  work  to  all  interested  in  the 
subject,  with  the  caution,  however,  that  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  composition  of  early 
white  glass,  with  its  high  proportion  of 
alumina  and  low  percentage  of  silica,  are 
not  accepted  by  our  English  chemists. 
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lDi00c[)er'0  "  lLontion''  ann  ''  Cbe 

By  William  Martin,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

N  a  genial  review  of  Sir  Laurence 
Gomme's  recent  work  on  London^ 
which  appeared  in  the  Antiquary 
for  September  last,  the  reviewer 
said :  "  It  is  clear  he  [Sir  Laurence  Gomme] 
would  like  to  stroll  across  the  famous  old 
London  Bridge  for  a  performance  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  of  16 16,  drawn  in  Visscher's 
ever-delightful  Vietu  of  London" 

May  I  be  allowed  again  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  Globe  is  not  drawn  in 
Visscher's  Vietv^  and  that  if  it  was  there 
originally,  which  is  very  probable,  it  was  cut 
out  by  the  engraver  or  the  printer.  The 
words  "The  Globe,"  which  appear  on  the 
view,  refer  not,  I  think,  to  the  buildings 
immediately  below,  but  to  the  playhouse 
which  stood  to  the  south  of  that  building, 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  engraving  as 
we  now  have  it.  It  can  be  plainly  seen  that 
the  engraver's  lower  border-line  has  removed 
all  that  stood  upon  and  to  the  south  side  of 
Maid  Lane,  where  almost  the  whole  of  the 
known  evidence  appears  to  place  Shake- 
speare's Globe.  The  excision  may  have  been 
due  to  the  necessity  for  finding  space  for  the 
reading  matter,  mainly  from  Camden,  which 
appears  in  column-form  below,  or  by  reason 
of  the  exiguity  of  matter  of  topographical 
interest  south  of  the  Thames.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  promi- 
nent buildings  just  below  the  wording  "  The 
Globe  "  is  intended  for  the  Rose  playhouse, 
which,  as  shown  in  Norden's  map  of  1593,  is 
known  to  have  been  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  bear-garden,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Lane. 

If  I  may  employ  diagrams  my  meaning 
will  be  clearer,  and  at  the  same  time  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  the  relation  which  the 
Visscher  view  bore  to  the  earlier  one  of 
London,  which  in  1572  appeared  in  the  atlas 
of  Braun  and  Hogenberg.  To  read  Visscher 
aright,  his  indebtedness  and  close  adherence 
to  Braun,  or  to  the  original  from  which 
Braun's  map  was  taken,  must  be  perceived, 
and  the  necessary  allowance  in  Visscher's 
representations  accordingly  made.     Thus,  if 


Braun  is  faulty,  these  faults  will  reappear, 
perhaps  in  an  enhanced  degree. 

On  the  Visscher  diagram  I  have  marked 
the  Rose  playhouse  and  the  bear-garden,  and 
also  the  Globe  playhouse,  which,  however, 
as  I  have  said,  was  dropped  from  the  engrav- 
ing, while  the  wording  "  The  Globe,"  which 
referred  to  the  absent  playhouse,  was  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  plate. 

In  showing  the  relationship  of  the  Visscher 
and  the  Braun  views,  I  have  adjusted  some- 
what the  vertical  scales  of  the  Braun  view  so 
as  to  make  the  two  portions  of  Maid  Lane 
continuous,  as  we  know  them  to  have  been, 
instead  of  discontinuous,  as  shown  in  Braun 
and  suggested  in  Visscher.  I  have  there- 
fore stretched  downwardly  the  little  east-and- 
west  piece  of  Maid  Lane — the  present  Park 
Street — which  passed  westwards  from  Dead- 
man's  Place  on  the  east,  so  as  to  join  the 
long  and  wide  length  of  Maid  Lane,  which 
bordered  the  lower  edge  of  Braun.  This 
adjustment  would  also  have  been  necessary 
in  Visscher,  if  Visscher  had  included  the 
region  to  the  south  of  Maid  Lane. 

That  in  early  maps  the  scale  changes  from 
place  to  place  on  the  same  map  need  occa- 
sion no  surprise,  for  even  at  the  present  day 
they  do  so ;  witness  mercator  projections 
and  small-scale  Ordnance  maps  where  the 
width  of  roads  are  concerned. 

In  the  Braun  map,  four  plots  are  marked, 
counting  westward  from  Deadman's  Place. 
In  the  fourth  of  these  appears  the  bear- 
garden. In  the  same  way  we  may  number 
the  plots  in  Visscher,  plots  which  are 
separated  by  bushes.  We  then  find  that  the 
bear-garden  is  placed  in  the  same  situation 
as  in  Braun.  In  the  second  plot,  however, 
a  structure  is  shown  in  Visscher  which  does 
not  appear  in  Braun.  This,  then,  is  the 
Rose  playhouse,  and  not  the  Globe,  as  a 
merely  casual  inspection  of  Visscher  might 
lead  one  to  suppose.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked  that  if  we  were  guided  only  by  the 
shapes  of  the  conventional  row  of  houses  on 
Bankside  which  Visscher  has  copied  direct 
from  Braun,  Visscher's  bear-garden  might 
have  to  be  placed  where  Braun's  bull-ring 
appears ;  but  this  would  only  show  that  the 
compiler  of  Visscher  varied  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  landmarks,  and  was  not  consistent 
in  his  copying. 
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BRAUN  S    MAP-VIEW,    I572. 

4,  Fourth  plot,  with  bear-garden. 

6.  Sixth  plot,  with  bull-ring. 

7,  Pyke  garden. 
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visscher's  map-view,  1616. 

2,  Second  plot,  with  Rose  playhouse. 
4,  Fourth  plot,  with  bear-garden. 

I'  V  Fifth  and  sixth  plots  of  Braun's  suppressed  in  Visscher's  view. 

7,  Pyke  garden. 

8,  Globe  playhouse,  removed  from  Visscher's  view. 
X  •  -  •  •  X,  lower  border-line  by  Visscher's  engraver. 


We  may,  if  we  choose,  continue  westerly 
our  numbering  of  the  plots.  By  doing  so 
we  shall  find  that  plots  marked  5  and  6  in 
liraun  are  suppressed  in  Visscher.  This 
suppression  can  easily  be  verified  by  noticing 
the  abrupt  change  in  the  angles  which  occurs 
in  the  north-and-south  lines  of  the  Pyke 
Ponds  in  the  Visscher   map,  as  compared 


with  similar  lines  easterly.  We  may  surmise 
that  the  engraver  started  from  both  sides  of 
his  plate,  and  found  that  he  had  not  left 
room  for  the  plots  which  in  the  second 
diagram  are  marked  5  and  6. 

The  relation  to  the  Visscher  view  of  the 
later  and  only  map,  which  shows  the  bear- 
garden, the  Rose,  and  the  Globe,  standing 
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together  at  the  same  time,  and  also  the  rela- 
tion of  Visscher  to  Norden  of  1593,  are 
interesting  in  this  connection,  but  as  I  fear  I 
have  already  transgressed  the  limits  of  a 
note,  their  discussion  must  be  deferred.  In 
conclusion,  however,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  how  necessary  it  is,  before  deciding  upon 
a  representation  in  old  map-views,  to  bring 
to  bear  the  canons  relating  to  their  interpreta- 
tion, and  to  know  beforehand  the  origin, 
sequence,  credibility,  and,  if  possible,  the 
history  of  a  map.  Only  by  such  means,  and 
with  such  knowledge,  can  we  truly  assess  the 
value  of  literal  representations  on  the  maps. 


3!ni0=9^abee  of  tht  ^amt0  anti 
^ct)olar0. 

By  Francis  Joseph  Biggicr,  M.R.I.A. 


S  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners 
have  recently  vested  the  antiquities 
of  Inis-Mahee,  Strangford  Lough, 
in  the  County  Council  of  Down,  a 
short  account  of  the  ruins  and  the  legends  of 
this  most  beautiful  spot  may  be  of  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
gratification  that  the  remains  still  left  on  this 
historic  isla"nd  are  now  to  be  preserved  from 
further  destruction.  The  adjoining  lands 
having  been  sold  to  the  tenants,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  ihe  matter  brought  before  them 
with  the  above  very  satisfactory  result.  It  is 
so  long  since  the  initial  step  to  bring  this 
about  was  taken  that  I  had  almost  despaired 
of  success,  but  this  is  now  assured. 

Lough  Cuan,  as  Strangford  Lough  was 
called,  has  much  history  along  its  shores 
and  on  its  three  hundred  islands  and  on  the 
crested  hills,  which  add  so  much  to  its  beauty 
in  sunshine  and  in  long-distance  days,  or 
when  the  shadows  of  fleecy  clouds  chase  each 
other  across  its  island-studded  surface.  From 
Killinchy  in  the  woods  to  the  rounded  groves 
of  Greyabbey  is  a  glorious  panorama  of 
gently  sloping  islands,  white,  gleaming  houses 
clustered  in  clachans,  with  sheltering  trees, 
gently  lapping  waves,  and  boulder-strewn 
shores,  with  the  golden  whin  that  Linnaeus 


adored  gleaming  here  and  there  on  rough 
declivities,  and  ever  in  sight  the  crumbling 
battlements  of  an  rncient  castle,  with  many 
a  carucate  of  ploughland  between. 

On  Inis-Mahee  itself  a  whole  volume  might 
be  written,  but  a  little  must  suffice.  Ihe 
early  Celtic  Saint — a  friend  and  convert  of 
St.  Patrick  himself— St.  Mochai  (Mahee), 
from  whom  the  island  gets  its  name,  flour- 
ished as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and  evi- 
dences of  his  time  are  still  numerous  on  the 
island  ;  but  long  before  his  age  the  place  had 
a  civilization  and  renown,  as  the  burial  urns 
of  the  Heroic  period  found  on  the  island 
conclusively  testify,  as  well  as  the  Cyclopean 
masonry  still  to  be  traced. 

It  was  a  flourishing  stronghold  when  Tara 
of  the  Ardes  had  a  flood  of  life  flowing  around 
its  stockaded  ramparts,  or  when  the  island 
of  Dunnaneill  had  the  hostages,  gathered 
in  foreign  lands  by  King  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  housed  securely  within  its  walls. 

In  old  records  the  island  is  called 
Aondruim  and  Nendruim,  the  single  ridge, 
as  is  its  physical  formation ;  but  now  its 
Christian  name,  from  the  famed  founder 
of  its  early  college,  is  the  prevalent  title 
bestowed  upon  it. 

Who  was  this  Mochai,  so  famed  in  old 
story  ?  We  are  told  his  mother  was  Brona, 
a  daughter  of  Milchu,  with  whom  St.  Patrick 
had  been  a  herd.  One  day,  as  the  national 
aposde  was  travelling  from  his  little  church  at 
Saul  to  another  Christian  outpost  at  Bright, 
he  came  across  "  a  tender  youth  herding 
swine."  He  was  instructed  by  the  Saint  and 
baptized,  and  then  given  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels  and  a  reliciuary.  This  was  about 
A.D.  433,  and  before  St.  Patrick's  famous 
mission  to  Tara,  when  Mochai  was  about 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

In  later  years  the  young  herd  became 
Bishop-Abbot  of  Aondruim,  when  the  island 
was  doubtless  given  over  to  him  to  found 
his  settlement  and  carry  on  his  missionary 
labours.  It  soon  became  a  place  of  celebrity 
and  learning,  one  of  the  famous  schools  which 
brought  to  Ireland  the  well-earned  title  of 
"  Island  of  Saints  and  Scholars."  Amongst 
some  of  its  pupils  of  fame  were  Colman,  the 
founder  of  Dromore,  and  Finian,  the  founder 
of  Moville. 

Patrick  gave  a  bachaill  to  Mochai  known 
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as  the  flying  crozier,  because  it  was  said  to 
have  come  down  from  heaven,  and  it  became 
a  relic  long  treasured  on  the  island. 

A  story  is  told  of  Colman,  when  a  youthful 
student  of  St.  Mochai,  that  one  day  he  asked 
the  Abbot  for  other  work  to  do,  and  Mochai 
told  him  to  remove  a  great  rock  over  which 
the  Brothers  sometimes  stumbled  in  the 
darkness  of  the  winter  mornings  when  going 
to  their  prayers;  and  this  Colman  did,  casting 
it  into  the  lough,  where  it  was  called  Carrig- 
Colman,  or  Colman's  Rock. 

Many  of  the  old  Irish  names  along  Strang- 
ford  shores  and  on  the  islands  are  lost  or 
modern  names  substituted — as  Dr.  O'Donovan 
in  his  Ordnance  letters  writes,  "as  the  people 
are  so  ignorant" — but  enough  remains  which, 
when  pieced  together,  go  far  to  let  a  light 
flood  in  upon  many  obscure  places.  Looking 
at  the  little  harbour  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  remaining  as  it  was  constructed  well- 
nigh  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  we  can  see 
the  ships  with  Bishop  Nennis  on  board, 
"  with  his  people  coming  out  of  Britain,"  to 
visit  the  famous  sanctuary  and  learn  some- 
thing from  the  lips  of  the  now  distinguished 
Abbot,  who  had  once  been  the  tender  youth 
minding  his  flock  between  Saul  and  Bright. 
This  Bishop  Nennis,  who  afterwards  took 
young  Finian  away  with  him,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  famous  St.  Ninian  of  Whiterne, 
in  Galloway. 

There  is  one  legend  in  particular  that  will 
ever  keep  alive  the  name  of  St.  Mochai  the 
world  over.  It  has  been  often  told.  Fiona 
Macleod  has  woven  it  into  beautiful  prose 
in  T/ie  Divine  Adventure  and  Monsignor 
O'Laverty  gives  a  plain  version  of  it.  Mochai, 
with  seven  score  youths — his  students  and 
disciples — went  to  cut  wattles  and  timber 
to  build  their  church  on  the  island: 

Seven  score  youths  cut  beam  and  wattle, 
Seven  score  hands  unscared  in  battle 
Their  unstinted  aid  djH  lend  him. 

This  was  at  Baile-draigin  (anglicized  Bally- 
drain),  the  place  of  the  blackthorn,  land 
always  connected  and  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  island  up  even  to  recent  times,  a 
sort  of  appendage  of  the  abbey.  Mochai 
worked  with  his  students  in  the  wood,  and 
had  his  bundle  ready  for  his  shoulders  to 
walk  back  to  the  island,  tired  with  the  burden 


and  heat  of  the  day,  when  a  wondrous  thing 
happened.  As  he  rested  in  the  shade  of  a 
draigin,  a  bird  sang  in  its  branches: 

Sang  no  bird  in  ancient  story 
Half  so  sweet  or  loud  a  strain, 

and  it  was  more  beautiful  than  the  birds  of 
the  world  as  Mochai  gazed  up  at  it,  and  its 
song  was  more  sweet  than  the  song  of  any 
bird  he  had  ever  heard.  And  then  the  bird 
said  to  the  Saint :  "  This  is  diligent  work,  O 
cleric."  And  the  Saint  replied  :  "This  is  re- 
quired of  us  in  building  a  church  of  God," 
adding,  "Who  is  speaking  with  me?"  And 
the  bird  replied :  "  A  man  of  the  people  of 
my  Lord,"  meaning  an  angel.  "  Hail  to 
thee,"  said  the  Saint;  "and  wherefore  hast 
thou  come  hither?"  "To  speak  to  thee  from 
the  Lord  and  to  please  thee  for  a  while,"  said 
the  bird.  And  Mochai  was  pleased,  and  the 
bird  placed  its  beak  in  the  feathers  of  its 
wing  and  fell  asleep,  and  the  Saint  slept 
too.  He  slept  until  fairy  nightfall,  which 
is  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  three 
hundred  years,  and  it  was  but  as  an  hour  to 
the  slumberer,  for  through  it  all  he  heard  the 
sweet  song  of  that  bird  and  the  spell  of 
beauty  was  upon  him.  Nor  did  any  age 
come  upon  him,  nor  did  his  wattles  wither 
by  his  side,  nor  was  a  leaf  changed  upon  the 
blackthorn  tree.  "  Where  the  spider  spun 
her  web,  she  spun  no  more ;  where  the  dove 
leaned  her  grey  breast  from  the  fir,  she 
leaned  still."  Then  the  bird  took  its  beak 
from  its  wing  and  said  "  Farewell,"  and  flew 
away  as  the  Saint  awakened.  He  took  up  his 
wattles  and  made  his  way  to  the  island.  A 
large  church  stood  where  a  tiny  one  formerly 
raised  its  pointed  roof,  and  the  Brethren  at 
first  did  not  recognize  him,  and  there  was  an 
oratory  in  this  church  to  his  memory.  Then 
he  told  his  tale,  and  who  he  was,  and  they 
made  him  Abbot  again,  and  they  built  a 
shrine  of  wood  at  Ballydrain,  and  about  it  a 
church  grew,  and  "surprising  white  angels 
often  alighted  there  or  sang  hymns  from  the 
branches  of  the  forest  trees  or  leaned  with 
their  feet  on  tip-toe,  their  eyes  on  the 
horizon,  their  ear  on  the  ground,  their  wings 
flapping,  their  bodies  trembling,  waiting  to 
send  tidings  of  prayer  and  repentance  with  a 
beat  of  their  wings  to  the  King  of  the  Ever- 
lasting."    A  Gaelic  poem  runs  : 
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A  sleep  without  decay  of  the  body 

Mocliai  of  Aondruim  slept. 

Of  the  people  of  the  congregation  where  the 

sage  was 
He  did  not  find  but  the  descendants. 

Three  mtlodies-delightful  music 

The  angel  in  the  shape  of  the  bird,  sang 

In  the  middle  of  the  wood,  at  the  foot  of  the 

tree. 
Fifty  years  each  melody  lasted. 

Mochai,  "  being  renowned  in  virtues  and 
in  miracles,  was  called  to  heaven,  and  he 
was  buried  in  that  church  wherein  he  had 
worthily  served  the  Lord."  This  was  in 
A.D.  496,  as  recorded  in  the  /vuf  Masters^ 
and  his  festival  is  on  June  23. 

For  hundreds  of  years  there  were  suc- 
cessors in  the  Abbot's  chair  of  the  island, 
who  were  also  Bishops,  until  finally  the  see 
merged  in  that  of  Down.  Its  fame'  as  a 
Celtic  school  and  seat  of  learning  and  piety 
faded  away  late  in  the  tenth  century  after 
repeated  onslaughts  of  the  Danes,  who  had 
also  assailed  Bangor  and  Moville,  hauling 
their  long  boats  from  Bangor  over  Conlig  to 
Moville,  and  then  entering  Lough  Cuan  and 
making  for  Inis-Mahee.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  as  recorded  by  Bishop  Reeves,  a 
colony  of  monks  from  St.  Bees,  in  Cumber- 
land, were  in  occupation  ;  but  these  did  not 
flourish.  The  neighbouring  Irish  resented 
the  walls  of  their  own  saints  being  handed 
over  to  strangers,  and  so  final  decay  fell 
upon  the  old  island,  with  only  its  fame 
dwelling  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

King  John  of  England  did  not  pause  to 
see  it  when  he  made  his  camp  at  Ballymoran, 
in  Killinchy,  on  his  march  from  Holywood 
to  Downpatrick  in  the  July  of  a.d.  12 10. 

The  base  of  the  round  tower  is  the  most 
prominent  of  the  ruins  still  remaining  on  the 
island.  Foundations  of  churches  and  other 
buildings  can  be  traced,  with  several  great 
encircling  cashels,  or  stone  walls,  now  largely 
buried  or  levelled. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  island  is  the 
castle,  upon  which  a  Captain  Browne,  in  a 
petition  to  Lord  Burley,  stated  he  had  ex- 
pended upwards  of  "  fowre  hundreth  marks  " 
in  building  about  the  year  1570.  This 
gallant  Captain  claimed  that  he  was  the 
"  first  of  his  nacyon  "  who  had  held  the 
place  for  the  English  "in  a  dangerous  and 
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rebellyous  time."  Turlagh  O'Neill  was 
exerting  himself  in  his  own  patrimony  ap- 
parently, or  Sir  Brian  MacFelim  O'Neill 
was  troubling  the  petitioner,  whose  pitiful 
note  goes  on  to  say :  "  Sir  Bryan  Machfelim 
keepeth  a  warde  in  my  house.  I  doo  beseech 
your  honor  that  I  may  have  your  honor's  and 
my  lords  of  the  counseill's  letters  to  my 
L.  Deputy  to  give  me  possession  of  my 
house  againe."  Browne  was  not  successful, 
as  these  were  considered  church  lands,  and 
so  the  Protestant  Bishops  claimed  and  held 
them  and  farmed  them  out.  Then  they 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  are  now  vested 
in  the  farmers  who  till  them. 


Oniticrsitp  College,  HDrforD, 
anti  Dc.  EaDcUffe.* 

By  Harry  Paintin. 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE  differs 
widely  from  many  other  Oxford  col- 
li^ leges  in  its  origin  and  early  history. 
~  The  great  societies  of  Merton,  New 
College,  All  Souls,  and  Magdalen,  to  name 
only  a  few,  mainly  owe  their  stately  buildings 
and  revenues  to  the  munificence  of  single 
benefactors.  Till  the  seventeenth  century — 
that  is,  400  years  subsequent  to  its  founda- 
tion— University  was  but  poorly  supplied 
as  regards  buildings,  and  its  resources  were 
also  of  a  meagre  character.  A  century  earlier 
the  very  name  of  the  real  founder  had  been 
forgotten,  and  in  the  charter  granted  by 
Elizabeth — for  no  earlier  charter  had  been 
obtained — his  name  was  not  even  mentioned. 
For  nearly  five  centuries  the  college  had 
been  satisfied  with  nebulous  and  uncertain 
evidence  that  seemed  to  confirm  the  vener- 
able but  baseless  tradition  that  its  founder 
was  Alfred  the  Great,  and  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  laborious  and  protracted  researches  of 
William  Smith,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  William  of  Durham  was  reinstated  in 
his  rightful  position  as  the  founder  of  the 

*  For  the  use  of  the  blocks  illustrating  this  article 
we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Oxford  Journal 
Illustrated. — Ed. 
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"Mother  of  Oxford  Colleges."  William's 
bequest,  however,  was  of  a  very  modest 
nature,  his  benefaction  being  310  marks — a 
little  over  ;^2oo — a  large  sum  at  that  period, 
but  trifling  when  compared  with  the  splendid 
generosity  of  Walter  de  Merton,  Wykeham, 
and  other  great  pre- Reformation  founders. 

The  origin  of  the    "  Alfred  myth "  goes 
back  to  an  early  date.     In  1361  the  college. 


in  its  favour.  Some  technical  flaw,  however, 
was  discovered  in  the  mode  of  procedure, 
and  the  case  was  retried  in  the  King's  Bench 
and  the  previous  decision  reversed.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  obtain  a  favourable  verdict 
in  the  Courts,  the  college  resorted  to  action 
frequently  employed  by  those  dissatisfied 
with  ordinary  justice,  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  "  King  and  Lords."    To  induce 


NEELE'S   view  of   university   in    1566,   SHOWING   BUILDINGS   COVERING   SITE   OCCUPIED   BY 
EXISTING   WESTERN   QUADRANGLE. 

(From  Ingram.) 


probably  attracted  by  a  tempting  bargain, 
purchased  from  John  Gonwardby  certain 
property  in  which,  it  subsequently  appeared, 
he  had  merely  a  Hfe  interest.  Sixteen  years 
later  his  daughter,  Idonea  Francis,  issued  a 
writ  from  Westminster  challenging  the  sale 
of  1 36 1  on  the  grounds  already  indicated. 
The  college  was  successful  in  getting  the 
case  removed  to  Oxford,  where,  in  the  Hust- 
ings Court,  the  Mayor  pronounced  judgment 


the  former  to  take  a  favourable,  and,  prob- 
ably, biassed  view  of  its  claim,  the  King  was 
informed  the  college  was  first  founded  by 
"  your  noble  progenitor,  King  Alfred,  whome 
God  assoile."  Having  practically  made  the 
King  a  party  to  the  suit,  the  case  was  further 
complicated  by  the  statement  that  "the 
noble  saints,  St.  John  of  Beverley  and  Bede 
.  .  .  were  formerly  members  of  the  said 
college."     Not  only  had  this  statement  no 
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pertinence  to  the  case,  but  it  was  untrue,  as 
both  these  "  noble  saints  "  had  gone  to  their 
rest  many  years  before  the  "  noble  progenitor, 
King  Alfred,"  was  born.  However,  the 
college  secured  a  temporary  triumph,  and 
terrible  penalties  were  threatened  to  any  who 
should  dare  to  "implead,  weary,  or  disquiet 
the  college."  Notwithstanding  these  threats, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  fair  Idonea 
and  her  husband  returned  to  the  fight  and 
won  the  day.  The  husband  was  a  London 
trader,  probably  a  member  of  some  guild,  as 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  business  man  would 
venture  single-handed  to  attack  a  powerful 
corporation. 

For  a  prolonged  period  the  college  had  an 
uneventful  career.  The  questions  raised  by 
VVyclif  created  some  unrest,  and  one  member, 
Richard  Fleming,  was  sharply  reprimanded 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  his  leanings  in 
that  direction.  Fleming  subsequently  be- 
came Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  founded 
Lincoln  College  to  provide  men  "  well  in- 
structed in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers, 
and  competent  to  prove  the  existence  of 
purgatory  and  the  intercessory  power  of  the 
Church."  Benefactions  to  the  college  came 
slowly  and  in  small  amounts,  but  these  were 
carefully  husbanded  and  judiciously  ex- 
pended, and  at  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  college  was  in  possession 
of  the  splendid  site  it  now  occupies,  and 
was  in  a  position  to  build  immediately  the 
necessary  funds  were  available.  This  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  a  bequest  made  by  Sir 
Simon  Bennett — whose  portrait  is  in  the  hall, 
and  who  died  in  1633 — leaving  the  college 
his  estate  at  Hanley  Court,  which  he  had 
purchased  for  ^6,000  four  years  earlier.  It 
was  directed  that  the  income  from  this  should 
be  devoted  to  rebuilding  the  college,  and 
Charles  Greenwood,  who  had  been  Bennett's 
tutor  at  University,  presented  ^1,500  for 
the  same  purpose.  Traditionally  the  design 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Bentleys,  who  a 
few  years  earlier  had  completed  the  great 
quadrangle  at  Merton.  The  elevation  might 
well  be  assigned  to  their  scholarly  and  accu- 
rate taste,  and  though  both  brothers  died 
before  the  commencement  of  the  work,  High 
Street  is  all  the  richer  for  their  noble  and 
dignified  conception. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  April,  1634, 


by  erecting  the  western  range  of  the  great 
quadrangle,  and  the  same  year  that  section, 
together  with  a  po-tion  of  the  High  Street 
elevation,  was  completed,  the  buildings  being 
ready  for  "  roof-rearing  "  within  five  months 
of  starting  operations.  Richard  Maud,  of 
Oxford,  Freemason,  was  the  builder,  and 
Robert  Perry,  of  Burford,  did  the  roofing, 
probably  obtaining  the  slates  from  Stones- 
field.  By  September,  1635,  ^'''^  existing 
frontage  as  far  as  the  sixth  gable  east  of  the 
western  tower  was  completed,  the  total  cost 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  including 
the  tower,  being  about  ^3,000.  In  1637 
the  chapel  and  hall  were  commenced,  but 
probably  owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions 
of  the  nation,  little  progress  was  made  till 
twenty  years  later,  when  the  hall  roof  was 


THE    master's    lodgings    IN    1675. 
(Loggan.) 

completed.  The  chapel  was  not  opened  till 
1665.  As  early  as  1642  Van  Ling  had 
undertaken  to  supply  the  fine  glass  that  en- 
riches the  chapel  windows.  In  that  year  he 
was  paid  ^70,  and  it  is  significant  that  it  was 
agreed  he  should  receive  a  further  sum  "  if 
the  college  did  not  go  forward  with  their 
work."  Van  Ling,  whose  studio  is  said  to 
have  been  located  in  St.  Clement's  parish, 
executed  commissions  for  other  colleges,  but 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  his  work  at 
University  exceeds  any  other  example  of  his 
skill  at  Oxford,  and  is  manifestly  superior  to 
that  at  Wadham,  which  is  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  him.  At  University  each  window 
deserves  close  and  careful  study,  and  though 
the  quaint  conceits  are  amusing,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  for  boldness  of  design,  splen- 
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dour  of  colouring,  and  originality  of  concep- 
tion, the  work  touches  a  high  standard  of 
excellence.  In  the  window  depicting  the 
offering  of  Isaac,  the  Patriarch  is  represented 
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EASTERN    ELEVATION    OF   THE   CHAI'EL. 
(From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Allen  Shuffrey.) 

grasping  an  uplifted  scimitar,  and  the  empty 
scabbard  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  a 
marvellous  specimen  of  rich  colouring  and 
minute  detail.  The  "  Jonah  episode"  often 
successfully  attracted  Van  Ling.  The  ex- 
ample at  University  is  conceived  on  generous 
lines.  Jonah  has  been  ejected  from  a  ship 
whose  pennant  bears  the  college  arms. 
Jonah  himself  is  attired  •'in  seventeenth- 
century  costume,  and  near  him  is  a  ferocious 
monster  with  huge  gaping  mouth  ready  to 
swallow  the  unfortunate  prophet.  For  the 
whole  series  of  windows  Van  Ling  was  paid 
p^igo.  The  panelling  and  screen  were 
added  in  1694,  and  were  the  work  of  William 
Baker,  of  London,  one  of  the  most  famous 
pupils    of   Grinling    Gibbons.      Inferior   to 


the  latter's  splendid  work  at  Trinily,  the 
screen  at  University  is  finely  proportioned 
and  is  in  excellent  preservation. 

In  1802  the  fine  timber-roof  of  the  hall 
was  concealed  by  a  "  Gothic  "  plaster  ceiling, 
so  much  in  vogue  at  the  period,  and  at  the 
same  time  Dr.  Griffiths — subsequently  Master 
— refaced  the  whole  of  the  northern  elevation 
of  the  chapel  and  hall,  modifying  its  Jacobean 
character,  and  adding  the  existing  panelling, 
buttresses,  and  pinnacles.  These  features, 
though  unwarranted,  are  not  altogether  un- 
satisfactory, and  might  well  have  been  other- 
wise, considering  their  date.  The  same 
remark,  however,  cannot  be  made  respecting 
the  eastern  extension  to  the  chapel  made  in 
the  sixties  by  Scott.  The  original  windows 
are  mullioned  in  the  strapwork  similar  to 
that  in  the  hall  and  antechapel  at  Wadham, 
and  were  quite  characteristic  of  their  period, 
but  in  the  early  days  of  the  "Gothic  Revival" 
all  work  subsequent  to  1500  was  regarded  as 
barbarous,    and    many     fine    examples    of 


GROUND-rLAN    OF    RADCLIFFE    SQUARE    AS    IT 
APPEARED   PREVIOUS   TO    1747- 

The  references  are  as  follows  :  (i)  Catharine  Street ; 
(2)  School  Street ;  (3)  St.  Mary's  Lane  ;  (4)  St.  Mary's 
Church;  (5)  St.  Mary's  Entry.     (From  Loggan.) 

magnificent  work  were  ruthlessly  destroyed 
in  the  feckless  and  unhappy  attempt  to 
assimilate  thirteenth  -  century  details  with 
seventeenth-century  work.     The  destruction 
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of  Balliol  College  Chapel  affords  a  glaring 
example  of  " medisevalism  gone  mad."  At 
University  there  is  hope  that  the  old  panel- 
ling and  eastern  screen — which  have  been 
fortunately  preserved — will  be  restored  to 
their  original  positions.  The  glass  in  the  east 
window  is  of  a  very  negative  character,  the 
drawing  and  colouring  being  alike  crude  and 


the  roof  was  opened  out,  restored  to  its 
original  pitch  and  renewed  where  necessary, 
and  a  louvre  was  acded  in  accordance  with 
the  original  displayed  in  Loggan's  view.  In 
1842  a  further  extension  to  the  college  was 
made  by  the  block  designed  by  Sir  Charles 
Parry,  architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and   the   cloister  connecting   this  with   the 
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INTERIOR   OF   DR.    RADCLIFFE's   LIBRARY,    NOW   KNOWN   AS    "THE   CAMERA. 
(From  a  print  Ijy  Vortue.) 


unpleasing.      This,    happily,   will    also    dis- 
appear. 

Completed  in  1657,  the  hall  was  refitted 
in  1766,  when  the  louvre  was  removed  and 
the  roof  modified,  and  at  the  same  time  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate  gave  the  existing  fireplace. 
In  1904  another  bay  was  added,  fortunately 
in  harmony  with  the  original  work,  fine  oak 
panelling  replaced  the  deal   fixed  in   1802, 


original  building  contains  Onslow  Ford's 
somewhat  realistic  Shelley  Memorial.  More 
recently  the  adjoining  tenement,  the  original 
meeting-place  of  Vincent's  Club,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  college.  On  the  east  the 
building  once  known  as  "  Alfred's  Head  " 
was  dismantled  in  1902,  and  the  first  section 
of  a  new  quadrangle  was  erected  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Moore.     Connecting  the  later  with 
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the  main  buildings  is  Logic  Lane  Bridge, 
the  erection  of  which  was  productive  of 
unfortunate  and  costly  litigation  between  the 
college  and  city. 

During  the  seven  hundred  years  of  its 
existence  many  men  of  "light  and  leading  " 
have  received  their  education  at  University 
College.  On  this  long  roll  of  famous  and 
illustrious  names,  few  will  evoke  more  affec- 
tion and  regard  than  that  of  John  Radcliffe. 

Dr.  Radcliffe  was  born  of  obscure  parentage 
at  Wakefield  in  1650.    He  received  his  early 


frequent  and  deadly  malady.  He  cured  the 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Yarnton,  of 
this  dread  disease,  and  on  moving  to  London 
in  1684  his  daily  fees  averaged  twenty  guineas. 
Three  years  later  he  gave  a  window  to  the 
chapel  of  his  old  college,  and  also  befriended 
Obadiah  Walker,  the  ejected  Catholic  Master, 
when  the  latter  fell  on  evil  days. 

In  1690  Radcliffe  received  a  fee  of  1,000 
guineas  for  attending  the  son  of  Princess 
(afterwards  Queen)  Anne,  whom  he  offended 
by  a  somewhat  coarse  allusion  to  a  certain 


RADCLIFFE    OBSERVATORY. 
(  Fiom   an  engraving  by  Skelton.) 


education  in  the  Grammar  School  of  that 
town,  and  matriculated  at  University  College 
in  March,  1665.  Passing,  his  Arts  course, 
he  graduated  as  B.M.  in  July,  1675,  and 
commenced  to  practise  in  Oxford.  It  is 
stated  that  his  entire  medical  outfit  consisted 
of  "  some  phials,  a  skeleton,  and  a  herbal." 
His  "  unprofessional "  remedies  and  his 
brusque  manner  alienated  the  sympathy  of 
the  medical  fraternity,  but  this  was  largely 
countered  by  his  great  success,  especially 
with  patients  suffering  from  smallpox,  then  a 


illness  from  which  the  Princess  was  suffering. 
When  the  latter  was  dying,  however,  Radcliffe 
declined  to  obey  the  summons  to  attend, 
declaring  he  knew  Her  Majesty  could  not 
recover,  and  that  his  presence  would  only 
embitter  her  last  hours.  With  Anne's  pre- 
decessor Radcliffe  had  been  equally  unfor- 
tunate, for  on  seeing  the  legs  of  the  "hero 
of  the  Boyne,"  he  exclaimed  :  "  I  would  not 
have  your  two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms!" 
William  never  saw  him  again,  but  Radcliffe 
had  already  amassed  ^^80,000,  and  was  con- 
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sequently  financially  independent."  Rough 
in  his  manners  and  fond  of  flattery,  he  was 
generous  to  those  in  need,  a  good  friend, 
and  a  magnificent  patron  of  learning."  He 
died  November  i,  1714,  and  for  a  month  his 
corpse  lay  in  state  at  his  London  house.  At 
Oxford  his  body  was  taken  to  the  Divinity 
School,  and  afterwards  to  the  Convocation 
House,  where  the  Public  Orator  pronounced 
a  eulogy.  Thence  the  procession  passed 
through  the  North  Gate,  and  at  Carfax  was 
met  by  the  combined  choirs  of  New  College, 
Christ  Church,  and  St.  John's,  who  chanted 
dirges  as  the  cortege  wended  its  way  to  St. 
Mary's,  where  the  body  was  laid  at  the 
north-east  end  of  the  nave.  A  simple  inscrip- 
tion on  a  small  stone  marks  his  resting- 
place. 

In  addition  to  large  sums  bequeathed  to 
institutions  in  London  and  his  native  town, 
Radcliffe  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to 
Oxford.  He  not  only  directed  his  trustees 
to  erect  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  the  Obser- 
vatory, the  old  Workhouse  formerly  situated 
in  St.  Giles's,  and  the  fine  building  now 
known  as  "The  Camera,"  opened  in  1747, 
but  he  also  remembered  his  old  college,  and 
through  his  generosity  the  completion  of  the 
High  Street  elevation,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
was  made  possible.  With  the  exception  of 
the  small  slab  at  St.  Mary's,  no  other 
memorial  commemorates  the  large-hearted 
and  munificent  doctor;  but  like  Wren,  Rad- 
cliffe does  not  need  any  "storied  urn  or 
animated  bust"  to  perpetuate  his  worth. 
"  Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice." 


Cbe  lontjon  Jnns  or  ©ostein  of 
Countrp  a()tiot0  anD  Priors. 

By  R.  a.  II.  Unthank. 


|0  escape  the  warnings  and  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  religion  was 
\MJ^  difficult  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
London,  hospitals,  friaries,  lazar- 
houses,  monasteries,  nunneries,  churches, 
street-  and  preaching-crosses  stood  at  frequent 
intervals  both  within  and  without  the  City 


walls.  Every  craftsman  enrolled  in  a  gild 
was  nominally  at  least  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church :  ?  tapering  spire  or  en.- 
batlled  Gothic  tower  did  its  best  to  warn  the 
compact  little  parish  under  its  shadow  not  to 
neglect  the  only  path  of  safety.  Bishops  with 
their  henchmen  and  retainers,  little  distin 
guishable  from  martial  lords,  were  more  often 
to  be  seen  in  the  City  streets  or  ferrying 
blithely  down  the  river  than  in  their  languish- 
ing country  dioceses,  while  the  Prior  of  Holy 
Trinity  by  Aldgate,  as  alderman  of  the  secular 
Knightengild,  even  sat  as  an  ex-ojjicio  member 
of  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 

About  the  town  palaces  of  the  over-occupied 
bishops,  as  well  as  those  of  the  temporal 
nobles,  much  has  been  written  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  little  inferior  hostels  of  busy 
abbot  or  pleasuring  prior  seem  rather  to  have 
escaped  attention,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
paucity  or  the  difficulty  of  gathering  materials. 

Up  and  down  the  City  these  "  fayre  and 
large-builded  houses  "  were  thickly  sprinkled, 
and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses 
many  of  them  became  the  proud  hall  of  a 
City  alderman  at  little  better  than  a  "  bargain 
price  "  from  a  money-grubbing  Crown. 

Behind  the  Church  of  St.  Swithin,  London 
Stone,  the  Augustinian  Priors  of  Tortington, 
in  Sussex,  had  a  hostel  "  with  a  faire  garden 
belonging,  lying  on  the  west  side  thereof." 
It  was  bequeathed  to  the  Brothers  in  1286 
by  Sir  Robert  Aguylon,  great-grandson  of 
London's  famous  first  mayor,  whose  residence 
it  had  once  been.  In  this  garden,  reduced  to- 
day to  the  orderly  green,  gravelled  forecourt 
to  the  hall  and  offices  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Salters,  used  to  meet  Henry  VII. 's 
arch-extortioners,  Empson  and  Dudley,  to 
hatch  their  odious  schemes,  their  neighbour- 
ing houses  joining  on  this  vine-  and  rose-filled 
pleasaunce  by  a  handy  wicket-gate.  At  the 
Dissolution  the  hostel  was  granted  to  John 
de  Vere,  fifteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  whose 
name  the  site  retains  to  this  day  in  Oxford 
Court,  although  the  Earls  did  not  long  remain 
possessed  thereof,  having  in  Stow's  time  given 
up  personal  occupation  to  Alderman  Sir  John 
Hart,  and  allowing  the  Salters'  Company  to 
buy  it  in  1641.  The  hostel  itself  fell  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666. 

Besides  being  furnished  with  large  and 
shady  gardens  fragrant  with  roses,  rosemary, 
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and  lavender,  conducive  to  good  business, 
the  halls  of  these  hostels  shone  with  silver 
enough  to  make  a  rich  man  covetous,  and 
not  only  covetous,  but  also  appeased  if  only 
a  prior  saw  hope  of  ulterior  profit. 

In  the  erstwhile  parish  of  St.  Christopher 
le  Stocks,  now  almost  covered  by  the  golden 
precincts  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the 
western  side  of  Bartholomew  Lane,  '•  amongst 
other  fayre  buildings  the  most  ancient  was  of 
old  time  an  house  pertayning  to  the  Abbot 
of  Saynt  Albons,"  its  monastic  ownership 
continuing  back  perhaps  almost  to  the  time 
of  King  Offa,  when  and  by  whom  the  great 
Benedictine  monastery  had  been  founded. 
At  any  rate,  whether  lodging  here  or  else- 
where in  the  City,  the  abbots  had  for  centuries 
been  constant  visitors  to  London.  Their 
inn,  however,  was  not  exactly  a  haven  of 
peace  and  quietude,  an  isolation  from  noise, 
for  within  earshot  stood  the  stocks  and  the 
market  thereabout,  while  in  an  opposite 
direction  lay  the  copper-  and  laton-founders 
of  I>olhbury,  whose  "  scrating "  made  so 
loathsome  a  noise  that  passers-by,  Stow  tells 
us,  "  disdainely  "  called  the  street  "  Loth- 
berie."  To-day  the  sign  of  Founders'  Court 
silently  recalls  their  long-departed  industry. 

Out  of  small  fires  often  much  smoke  issues. 
In  1435,  on  the  east  side  of  the  inn,  its 
privacy  was  disturbed  by  three  small  windows 
belonging  to  a  certain  Lombard.  About  these 
windows  the  abbot — it  was  then  John  Whet- 
hamsted— complained,  but  his  address  went 
unheeded,  and  in  consequence  the  proverbial 
teacup  storm  was  raised.  Finding  his  neigh- 
bour had  no  intention  to  abate  the  nuisance 
— and  the  Lombard  seemed  to  have  reason 
on  his  side — the  abbot  caused  the  offending 
windows  to  be  boarded  up  without  so  much 
as  notice  given.  Against  this  overbearing 
action  the  people  of  the  parish  rallied  to  the 
injured  Lombard's  support.  Gedney  (the 
draper  mayor  of  1427,  who  a  few  years  later 
was  to  do  public  penande  for  marrying  a 
widow,  and  that  a  lord  mayor's,  who  had 
"taken  the  mantell  and  ring,  and  the  vow 
to  live  chast  to  God  for  the  tearme  of  her 
life  ")  headed  the  throng.  They  tore  down 
the  oak  planks  amid  loud  and  indignant 
recriminations  against  the  abbot,  who  mean- 
while had  despatched  a  messenger  to  call 
the  mayor.    In  response  a  posse  of  influential 


citizens  arrived,  including  the  mayor,  several 
aldermen  past  the  chair,  the  chantry  chaplain, 
and  some  other  burgesses;  but,  unhappily, 
we  are  abruptly  denied  knowledge  of  the 
end  of  the  affair,  unless  the  chronicler's 
silence  shamefacedly  means  that  the  abbot 
was  put  to  confusion. 

Five  years  previous  to  the  unhappy  incident 
just  related,  the  abbot  was  engaged  as  plain- 
tiff in  a  case  of  novel  disseisin  for  eighteen 
shillings'  rent  against  one  John  Newman, 
the  tenant  of  the  "  Vernacle "  brewhouse, 
whose  premises  lay  also  on  that  troublesome 
east  side,  while  the  priest  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Chantry  in  St.  Christopher's  Church  was 
cited  as  another  defendant.  The  sign  of  the 
"Vernacle,"  suggests  Riley,  was  a  *' little 
Veronica,"  or  the  imprint  of  our  Lord. 
Perhaps  he  is  correct,  as  most  brewhouse 
signs  are  of  religious  origin,  though  there  is 
a  ring  of  possibility  from  the  pronunciation 
that  this  particular  sign  had  some  connection 
with  the  "  vyn  Vernache  "  of  Tuscany.  Any- 
how, one  is  pleased  to  learn  that  the  abbot 
won  his  suit. 

Dinners  at  the  hostels  were  given  with 
lavish  provision.  Conger,  venison,  eel  pasties, 
and  manya  tempting  dish  from  an  experienced 
cook,  were  set  upon  the  board.  The  parks 
of  the  Abbey's  patrons,  or  its  own  warrens, 
seldom  failed  to  furnish  a  plentiful  supply 
of  game.  The  manorial  cotes  yielded  their 
pigeons,  and  the  Abbey's  tenants  were  always 
ready  at  quarter-days  to  pay  their  sticks  of 
eels  as  rent.  And  who  were  the  guests  to 
enjoy  this  rare  and  refreshing  provender? 
Sometimes  a  king,  a  duke,  or  an  influential 
noble ;  sometimes  a  rich  merchant  or  the 
master  of  a  City  gild ;  or  sometimes,  again, 
when  a  lawsuit  was  pending,  a  learned 
attorney,  whose  invaluable  opinion  was  in- 
sidiously bought  through  the  seductive  in- 
fluence of  a  good  feast. 

The  tables  were  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
spacious  hall  lighted  by  Gothic  windows, 
through  the  painted  lozenges  of  which  pierced 
the  midday  sun,  gravely  trying  to  subdue  all 
thoughts  of  worldliness.  Oak  panels  lined, 
and  now  and  then  gifts  of  tapestry  adorned, 
the  apartment,  while  scented  herbs  lying 
commingled  with  the  rushes  upon  the  floor 
sweetened  the  air.  Stretched  across  the  end 
of  the  hall  a  handsome  carved  screen  hid 
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the  entrance  to  the  buttery  and  kitchen,  and 
through  its  gate  up  from  the  cellars  was 
borne  the  wine  and  that  refreshing  beverage 
marked  with  the  mysterious  monastic  brand 
of  treble  X. 

The  hostels  were  seldom,  if  ever,  quiet  or 
free  from  the  footsteps  of  callers  and  visitors. 
The  custos,  or  warden,  lived  always  on  the 
premises  to  collect  the  rents  of  City  property, 
and  to  act  in  general  as  a  steward.  As  small 
a  staff  of  servants  as  convenient  (supplemented 
at  the  busy  seasons  of  Parliament  and  Con- 
vocation from  the  monastic  cloisters)  minis- 
tered to  the  entertainment  of  visitors  from 
the  Abbey  or  its  subject  cells,  who  were 
bound  by  rule  to  seek  shelter  at  their  proper 
monastic  inn  before  inquiring  for  accom- 
modation at  the  hostel  of  a  different  Order 
or  at  a  secular  rest  for  travellers.  Not  all 
abbeys  and  priories,  however,  were  endowed 
with,  or  could  afford  to  keep,  a  London 
lodging,  but  most  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  property  in  or  near  to  town.  In  such 
cases  the  convent  often  let  their  house  or 
tenement  with  stipulations  that  their  tenants 
should  give  hospitality  to  the  members  as 
often  as  they  had  occasion  to  come  to  town. 
For  example,  Osbert,  Prior  of  Lewes  (tiyo- 
1186),  "gave  a  tenement  in  London  belong- 
ing to  the  convent,  videlicet  the  dwelling 
and  houses  of  Wilbert  de  Araz  and  lands 
holden  of  the  monks  of  Westminster  and 
Robert  the  Chamberlain,  to  John,  son  of 
Edmund,  to  hold  at  an  annual  rent  of 
fourteen  shillings,  and  by  service  of  giving 
hospitality  to  the  prior  and  monks  of  any 
cells  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Saint 
Pancras  as  often  as  they  should  come  to 
London,  and  find  them  fire  and  water  and 
salt  and  sufficient  vessels  for  their  use." 

Contrary  to  expectation,  no  chapels  were 
permitted  in  the  hostels,  and  "  portable " 
altars  were  only  allowed  on  urgent  necessity 
being  shown  to  the  Pope.  Hence  the  abbots' 
inns  never  could  lend  themselves  as  sanc- 
tuaries to  fugitive  felons,  as  did  the  palaces 
of  bishops  and  conventual  churches.  Had 
they  possessed  such  privileges,  the  man  who 
in  1277  killed  another  in  the  course  of  a 
quarrel  in  the  Abbot  of  Colchester's  inn  over 
a  bundle  of  straw  might  have  been  saved  the 
toil  of  a  breathless,  anxious  dash  for  life. 
One  exception  to  this  rule  we  have  found, 
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however,  when  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  his  own  chapel  as  early  as 
1 1 14.  But  research  and  the  evidence  of 
denied  petition  both  tend  to  show  that  private 
altars  were  exceedingly  infrequent. 

( To  be  concluded.) 


Cbe  antiQuarp'0  il5ote=T5oofe. 


ITALIAN  WAFERING-IRONS. 

T  a  March  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  Mr.  W.  L.  Hildburgh 
read  a  paper  on  "  Italian  Wafering- 
Irons  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries,"  illustrated  by  a  large  collection 
of  specimens.  Each  pair  of  these  irons  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  plates,  to  each  of  which  a 
long  handle  is  attached,  the  handles  being 
joined  by  a  pivot  at  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  plates  in  such  a  manner 
that,  by  bringing  the  handles  together, 
pressure  may  be  exerted  on  batter  placed 
between  the  two  plates.  The  plates  of  all 
the  pairs  of  irons  exhibited  by  the  lecturer 
and  described  in  the  paper  are  circular, 
varying  generally  from  6  inches  to  7  inches 
in  diameter,  although  plates  as  small  as 
5  inches,  and  others  as  large  as  7I  inches  in 
diameter,  sometimes  occur;  rectangular  plates 
were  occasionally  used,  but  these  seem  not 
to  have  been  ornamented  so  carefully  as  the 
circular  plates.  An  old  Italian  recipe  for 
making  wafers  with  irons  such  as  these  de- 
scribes a  rather  liquid  paste  made  of  flour, 
sugar,  and  water,  and  flavoured  with  anise, 
of  which  a  little  is  to  be  poured  upon  one  of 
the  plates  after  the  irons  have  been  heated 
and  greased  with  butter,  the  plates  then  being 
pressed  together.  Such  wafers,  known  as 
cialdoni  or  cialde  (a  name  found  on  the 
fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  irons),  are 
still  made  and  eaten  on  various  festive 
occasions,  and  especially  on  the  "  Sunday  of 
Carnival,''  the  last  Sunday  before  Lent. 

The  irons  seem,  during  the  period  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  to  have  been  quite 
generally   used    by   noble    and    by   wealthy 
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families,  whose  arms  or  marks  we  still  find 
on  them.  They  were  used  also  by  some  of 
the  common  people,  who  sometimes  put  their 
names  and  the  tools  or  symbols  of  their  trades 
on  the  plates,  sometimes  with  appropriate, 
sometimes  with  merely  conventional,  inscrip 
tions.  Religious  communities  also  had  their 
pairs  of  irons,  suitably  ornamented,  for  secular 
use  (as  well,  of  course,  as  those  to  be  used 
for  the  making  of  the  holy  wafers).  Occa- 
sionally, it  has  been  reported,  guilds  had 
their  pairs  of  irons,  but  definite  evidence  as 
to  this  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Italian 
wafering-irons  is  the  intaglio  ornamentation 
of  their  plates  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  design  upon  each  face  of  the  wafers  cooked 
by  them.  On  the  irons  of  about  1475  (^'""^ 
perhaps  somewhat  earlier)  the  ornamentation 
is  largely  produced  by  incisions,  aided  by  a 
few  rough  punches  such  as  a  blacksmith 
might  prepare  and  use.  A  dated  plate  of 
1475  (lil^fi  other  plates  produced  by  its  maker) 
exhibits  the  marks  of  punches  which,  although 
crude,  possess  a  certain  amount  of  accuracy 
of  outline,  but  have  little  or  no  detail  cut 
on  their  surfaces.  Between  1475  ^"^  M9o> 
however,  the  punches  improved  greatly  in 
design  ar.d  delicacy.  A  dated  pair  of  irons 
of  1401  has  very  beautifully  cut  plates.  There 
is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing, with  the  aid  of  punches  representing 
small  objects,  or  parts  of  objects,  or  characters, 
dies  for  medals  owes  its  origin  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  punches  used  for  impressing  the 
plates  of  wafering-irons. 

From  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  until  about  1580  the  manufacture  of 
stamped  wafering-irons  seems  to  have  been 
largely  in  the  hands  of  a  single  family  (or  set) 
of  workmen,  who  made  irons  for  families 
resident  in  various  parts  of  Italy  beyond  their 
home  district.  Many  pairs  of  irons,  either 
impressed  by  means  of  stamps  (punches),  or 
incised,  were,  nevertheless^  produced  during 
the  sixteenth  century  by  makers  not  belong- 
ing to  the  workshop  referred  to.  One  of 
these  makers,  working  (at  least)  between 
1531  and  1551,  produced  some  magnificent 
pairs  of  plates. 

The  ornamentation  of  an  Italian  wafer- 
plate,  having  been  produced  by  means  of 
small  stampings,  tends  to  assume  the  form 


of  concentric  bands  of  ornament  (each  band 
generally  containing  a  number  of  impressions 
from  each  of  the  stamps  used  for  it)  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  surrounding  a 
small  central  division  containing  some  mark 
of  personal  ownership  or  some  conventional 
design.  On  Germanic  wafering-irons,  which 
generally  were  incised  or  chased,  there  was  a 
natural  tendency  for  the  central  portion  to 
be  large  and  to  be  wholly  occupied  by  an 
unsymmetrical  design  (such  as  a  coat  of  arms, 
or  a  religious  or  a  secular  subject),  in  which 
any  lack  of  perfect  execution  (a  lack  likely 
to  occur  in  a  symmetrical  design  when  stami)s 
were  not  used)  would  not  be  noticeable,  while 
the  border  was  occupied  by  an  inscription. 
This  character  was  so  firmly  fixed  that  it 
persisted  even  when  (in  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century)  some  Germanic  irons 
were  made  with  the  aid  of  stamps.  Some 
of  the  Germanic  stamped  plates  show  a 
distinct  Italian  influence  in  the  character  of 
the  stampings,  but  others  are  entirely  free 
from  such  suggestioiis. 

The  style  of  the  ornamentation  of  the 
Italian  stamped  wafer -plates  varied,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  unison  with  the  general 
variations  of  style  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  bands  or  ornament  on  such  plates 
are  usually  composed  of  objects  such  as 
figures  or  heads  of  human  beings  or  cupids, 
figures  of  real  or  mythical  animals  or  birds, 
leaves  or  flowers  or  plants,  columns  of  vases 
or  baskets,  etc.  The  space  at  the  centre  of 
a  plate  is  most  frequently  occupied  by  a  shield 
bearing  the  arms,  mark,  device,  or  initials  of 
the  owner  (sometimes  the  indication  on  one 
plate  is  that  of  a  man,  and  on  the  other  that 
of  his  wife) ;  in  many  cases,  however,  the 
shield  has  been  left  blank.  Sometimes  a 
conventional  device,  such  as  a  holy  wafer, 
or  the  sun,  or  a  basket  of  flowers,  is  used. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  plates  are  generally 
in  the  outermost  band  of  the  ornamentation, 
and  are  very  frequently  rhymed.  Some  relate 
to  the  owner  of  the  irons,  or  to  their  maker, 
or  to  a  date ;  some  give  mottoes  or  maxims, 
or  expressions  of  piety,  or  humorous  advice 
to  those  who  make  the  wafers  or  to  those  for 
whom  they  are  made,  or  express  praise  of  the 
wafers.  So  many  of  the  inscriptions  refer  to 
the  lending  of  the  irons,  and  contain  hints 
suggesting  their  prompt  return,  that  the  con- 
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elusion  must  be  drawn  that  the  irons  were 
not  a  feature  of  every  kitchen  in  the  districts 
where  the  wafers  were  a  favourite  dehcacy. — 
Athenaum. 


at  ttje  ^ign  of  tt)C  HDtol. 


On  June  2  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Public 
Records  visited  Hereford.  At 
the  Town  Hall  they  were  shown 
the  various  charters,  proclama- 
tions and  other  manuscripts, 
and  they  remarked  that  the 
arrangements  for  the  custody 
of  the  records  were  the  best 
they  had  seen  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  city  documents  at  the 
Town  Hall  are  kept  in  a  strong-room.  The 
important  charters  are  preserved  in  air-tight 
glass  cases  in  cabinets.  Many  of  the  more 
interesting  and  more  important  documents 
have  been  bound  in  volumes.  One  volume  of 
inventories  of  the  Mayors  of  Hereford  goes 
back  to  1475.  The  oldest  document  in  the 
possession  of  the  city  is  a  charter  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.,  dated  October  9,  1189.  The 
Commissioners  stated  that  a  general  report 
of  their  various  inspections  would  be  issued 
when  the  work  of  the  Commission  had  been 
completed,  but  probably  not  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  Subsequently  the  Commissioners 
went  to  the  Cathedral,  where  they  inspected 
the  archidiaconal  records  of  Hereford  and 
Ludlow,  and  various  records  of  the  Bishops 
of  Hereford.  They  also  spent  a  few  minutes 
in  the  Cathedral  Library.  Many  of  the 
Cathedral  records  have  been  published  by 
the  Cantilupe  Society.  The  Commissioners 
visited  the  Probate  Court,  Castle  Street, 
where  they  inspected  the  strong-room,  which 
contains  80,000  ancient  wills  and  consistorial 
records,  besides  several  thousand  modern 
wills. 

t^*  ^^  «^^ 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  London 
Library,  which  was  presented  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  members  held  on  June  24, 
stated  that  the  Library  had  maintained  its 


position  satisfactorily  during  the  past  year, 
though,  owing  to  the  war,  there  have  been 
many  resignations,  which  only  take  effect  in 
the  coming  year.  The  membership  stands 
at  3,322.  It  is  hoped  to  issue  a  Supplement 
to  the  Catalogue  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Members  heard  with  sympathetic  interest 
that  seven  members  of  the  staff  are  now 
serving  in  the  Army  or  Navy. 

O*  «5*  f^* 

The  latest  Oxford  Historical  Society  volumes 
are  vol.  ix.  of  Hearne's  Remarks  and  Collec- 
tions (August  10,  1725,  to  March  26,  1728), 
and  vol.  i.  of  A  Carhdnry  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  both  edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  E.  Salter.  What  remains  of  Hearne's 
"  Diary,"  covering  seven  years,  is  enough 
for  two  more  volumes.  The  Cartulary,  which 
is  preserved  in  Magdalen  College  Library, 
was  drawn  up  in  1278  or  1279. 

«5*  ^*  t5* 

At  the  sale  of  the  Sydney  Library  by  Messrs. 
Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley  in  June,  a  four- 
teenth-century manuscript,  8i  by  5f  inches, 
in  Gothic  letter,  with  forty-five  large 
miniatures,  made  ^813  15s.  Pound  up 
with  this  was  a  sixteenth-century  service  of 
prayer,  written  on  220  leaves  of  tine  vellum, 
with  eighteen  large  miniatures  and  marginal 
decorations  of  curious  grotesque  ornaments 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours.  Nearly  a 
hundred  letters  and  papers  relating  to 
American  affairs  fetched  jQ^o  8s.,  while  an 
important  holograph  letter  of  Lord  Chatham, 
on  the  war  with  America,  brought  ^60  18s. 
A  remarkable  record  of  the  expenses  of  the 
dinners  provided  for  the  lords  of  King 
Henry  VlH.'s  Council,  which  was  signed  by 
Wolsey,   realized,   with   some   other  papers, 

After  the  long  interval  since  publication 
ceased  of  the  late  Mr.  Stead's  annual  Index 
to  Periodicals,  there  is  now  competition  in 
the  production  of  such  keys  to  the  contents 
of  magazinedom.  In  last  x^ox\\}l\^%  Antiquary 
was  reviewed  the  first  volume  of  an  hidex  to 
Periodicals,  issued  in  connection  with  the 
Librarian  and  Book  World,  which  covered 
the  six  months  April  to  September,  1914. 
A  new  "  Subject  Index  to  Periodicals  "  is 
being  issued  by  the  Athencpum  on  behalf  of 
the  Library  Association.     Particulars  of  this 
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new  scheme  appeared  in  the  Athenceum, 
July  3,  pp.  3  and  14,  and  specimens  appeared 
as  supplements  to  that  journal's  issues  for 
July  3  and  following  weeks.  These  specimen 
lists  covered  "  Science  and  Technology  in 
1915  (January  to  June),  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  War  in  its  Technological  Aspects." 

^2r^  (^*  t^* 

It  is  proposed  to  start  the  regular  issue  of 
the  Monthly  Indexes  with  October,  1915. 
At  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  the  entries 
in  the  Monthly  Indexes  will  be  consolidated 
in  one  alphabet,  and  published  as  a  cloth- 
bound  volume.  The  monthly  numbers  and 
the  annual  volume  will  be  provided  with 
brief  Author  Indexes. 

The  Index  will  be  based  upon  the  alpha- 
betical subject-headings  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  (under  revision),  modified  to  suit 
English  practice,  and  considerably  extended- 
It  will  comprise  the  principal  contents  of 
over  two  hundred  English,  American  and 
Continental  periodicals,  with  occasional 
selections  from  a  much  wider  field  of  the 
periodical  press.  The  selection  of  the 
periodicals  to  be  indexed  will  to  a  great 
extent  be  determined  by  experts.  Annota- 
tions will  be  admitted  where  the  titles  of 
articles  insufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of 
their  contents.  Magazine  serial  fiction  will 
not  be  included. 

f^*  t^*  t^^ 

The  scope  of  the  Index  will  be  comprehen- 
sive, though  at  present  it  seems  that  British 
Archaeology  may  be  excluded,  the  ground, 
so  far  as  that  subject  is  concerned,  being 
already  covered  by  the  "  Annual  Index  of 
Archaeological  Papers,"  though  the  publica- 
tion of  that  most  useful  Index  is  somewhat 
in  arrear.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  separate 
publication  of  the  "  Annual  Index  of  Archaeo- 
logical Papers  "  in  its  present  handy  and  most 
useful  form  were  to  cease.  The  AthencBum 
scheme  generally  seems  to  rne  most  deserving 
of  support.  The  idea  ot  publication  in 
monthly  numbers — if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  fall  into  arrear  —  is  particularly  good. 
For  many  subjects  an  Index  loses  much  of 
its  value  if  it  is  not  well  up  to  date.  I  shall 
watch  developments  with  keen  interest. 

f^^  t^*  t^* 

I  note  with  regret  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma, 


Vicar  of  Barkingside,  Essex,  who  wrote  many 
papers  on  archaeological  and  folklore  subjects, 
especially  those  connected  with  Cornwall,  in 
which  county  he  had  been  Vicar  of  Carn- 
menellis  and  of  Newlyn.  He  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Lach-Szyrma,  a  Pole,  who  played  a 
prominent  part  in  Polish  revolutions. 

<^*  <^^  *^^ 

I  take  the  following  note  from  the  Cify  Press, 
June  19  :  "  The  records  of  the  erstwhile  Corn 
Meters'  Office  have  at  length  found  a  home 
in  the  Guildhall  Library.  When  the  Metage 
on  Grain  Act  expired  in  1902,  the  books 
were  removed  from  the  Meters'  Office  to  the 
Guildhall,  and  deposited  in  a  vault  of  the 
crypt.  Now  they  have  been  transferred  by 
the  City  Lands  Committee  to  the  Library. 
The  volumes  have  been  arranged  and  cata- 
logued, and  are  now  available  for  reference. 
They  number  180  volumes  in  all,  including 
four  relating  to  the  Fruit  Meters,  and  sixteen 
to  the  Fellowship  Porters.  The  bookplate 
engraved  by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Downey  for  the 
Library  is  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
Through  Mr.  E.  J.  Trustram,  M.A.,  C.C, 
the  Clerk,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside,  has  presented  to  the  Museum  oak 
piles,  of  Roman  date,  found  under  the  crypt 
of  the  church.  It  would  appear  that  the 
piling  rested  on  the  gravel  at  a  depth  of 
21  feet  below  the  pavement,  and  originally 
formed  part  of  the  embankment  of  a  stream 
that  flowed  in  Roman  days  diagonally  across 
the  present  line  of  Cheapside.  Two  upright 
stakes,  3  feet  8  inches  by  8  inches,  and 
2 1  inches  thick,  with  pointed  ends,  were 
embedded  in  the  gravel  about  2  feet  apart. 
Planks  were  laid  across  the  face  of  these,  of 
which  the  largest  remaining  is  5  feet  3  inches 
long,  10  inches  wide,  and  i  inch  thick. 
Similar  camp-sheathing  has  been  found  sup- 
porting the  banks  of  the  Walbrook  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  Wall,  but  none 
has  hitherto  been  preserved." 

^2^  t3^  t^^ 

An  original  edition  is  to  be  published  01 
a  thirteenth-century  French  religious  poem 
in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  "  Li  Romans 
dou  Lis,"  contained  in  a  unique  manuscript 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
The  manuscript  formerly  belonged  to  Lord 
Ashburnham.  A  critical  introduction  was 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  Frederick  C  Ostrander, 
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Adjunct  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Texas,  as  a  memorial  to 
whom  the  present  edition  is  being  issued  by 
Mr.  Morgan  through  the  Columbia  University 
Press.  It  will  be  issued  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  Milford.  The  poem  itself,  which  is  in 
strophic  form,  and  composed  in  various 
metres,  numbers  over  4,200  verses. 

^*  t^*  tfi^ 

Mr.  Walter  Rye,  of  Lammas,  Norwich,  the 
well-known  Norfolk  antiquary,  has  in  the 
press  an  exhaustive  index  of  names  noticed 
in  his  Norfolk  Families,  published  in  19 13, 
which  he  will  issue  to  subscribers  only. 

^*  e^^  t^^ 

The  Dean  of  York  has  edited  a  complete 
account  by  the  late  John  Browne  of  the 
representations  and  arms  on  the  glass  of  the 
500  windows  of  York  Minster,  and  the  book 
will  be  published  in  the  autumn  by  Mr. 
Richard  Jackson,  Leeds.  Mr.  Browne  spent 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  leisure  hours  in 
studying  and  sketching  the  Minster,  of  which 
he  wrote  a  monumental  history.  Immediately 
after  its  publication  in  1847  he  commenced 
to  get  together  materials  for  a  full  description 
of  the  stained  glass.  The  work  was  just 
completed  before  his  death,  and  the  manu- 
script, with  sketches,  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  gave  it  a  place 
in  the  Minster  Library.  It  is  this  material 
that  has  been  edited  by  the  Dean,  who  has 
written  a  biography  of  the  author.  The  book 
will  comprise  about  300  pages  of  text  fully 
describing  the  subjects  and  armorial  bearings 
in  the  windows,  together  with  notices  of  the 
families.  There  will  be  40  pages  of  illustra- 
tions, in  which  upwards  of  500  figures  will  be 
delineated,  all  printed  in  heraldic  colours 
from  Mr.  Browne's  original  drawings. 

Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  M.Sc,  of  the  Hull 
Museums,  has  in  the  press  a  volume  to  be 
entitled  Yorkshire's  Contribution  to  Science, 
in  which  an  effort  will  be  made  to  indicate 
the  various  sources  of  information  likely  to 
be  of  service  to  a  student  in  his  work  on  any 
branch  of  natural  science  dealing  with  the 
broad-acred  shire.  The  section  arranged 
topographically  under  towns  will  show  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  each  place,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  book  will  be  devoted  to 
an  enumeration   of  the   general   sources  of 


information  which  should  be  consulted. 
Several  of  the  items  unfortunately  are  scarce, 
in  many  cases  oily  one  set  being  known, 
a  circumstance  which  has  induced  the  author 
to  give  the  bibliographical  details  rather 
fully.  The  bibliographical  particulars  of  the 
various  Journals  and  Societies'  Transactions 
should  be  of  service  to  librarians  and  others, 
who  often  find  it  difficult  to  trace  items 
of  this  character. 

^^^  f^^  t^^ 

Oxford  men  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Tke 
Oxford  Roll  of  Service  is  being  published. 
It  provides  a  permanent  record  of  those 
members  of  the  University  who  have  given 
their  services  for  the  defence  of  their  country 
during  the  present  war.  It  has  been  com- 
piled from  information  supplied  by  the 
various  Colleges  and  Halls  with  the  approval 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Heads  of  the 
Colleges,  edited  by  the  Assistant  Registrar  of 
the  University.  The  body  of  the  work  will 
contain  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  serving, 
arranged  under  their  Colleges,  with  their 
ranks  and  regiments,  dates  of  matriculation, 
and  any  distinctions  which  have  been  awarded 
to  them,  and  a  general  index  will  facilitate 
reference  and  will  show  the  date  of  matricula- 
tion and  University  degree,  if  any. 

f^*  t^^  <^^ 

At  Sotheby's  on  July  8  the  poet  Gray's  arm- 
chair was  sold  for  the  modest  sum  of;^8. 
One  of  Gray's  letters,  in  which  he  described 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Oliffe — "  She  is  never  good 
for  anything  but  when  she  is  laid  up  and  can 
do  nothing.  As  she  recovers,  she  recovers 
her  tantrums  " — went  for  ^i  i  5s. 

Students  interested  in  Welsh  art  and  archae- 
ology will  have  seen  with  regret  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  on  July  6,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  six,  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas,  whose 
bardic  name  was  Arlunydd  Penygarn.  The 
writer  of  an  appreciative  notice  in  the 
AthencEum,  July  10,  included  the  following 
picturesque  detail :  "  Mr.  Thomas  was  well 
known  in  Brittany  as  an  enthusiast  in  the 
study  of  Celtic  folklore  and  antiquities  long 
before  his  visit  to  the  fetes  held  at  St.  Brieux 
a  few  years  ago.  One  of  his  friends  present 
on  that  occasion  spoke  of  the  goodly  figure 
he  made  in  the  procession  in  his  bardic 
robes,   and   of  the   way   in    which,    at   the 
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opening  ceremony  at  the  logan  stone,  '  he 
harangued  the  vast  throng  for  a  considerable 
time  in  excellent  French  without  a  note,  and 
to  the  pleasure  of  probably  the  largest  crowd 
of  the  kind  ever  got  together.'" 

BiBLIOTHECARY. 


antiquarian  Jl^etos. 

[  IVe  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  ourreaden 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.'] 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Vol.  xl.  of  the  Transactions  of  (he  Birmingham 
Archwological  Society  is  a  capital  issue.  Its  contents 
are  all  well  worth  printing,  and  all  relate  to  the  Mid- 
lands of  England.  Mr.  J.  Humphreys,  F. S.A.,  traces 
briefly  the  history  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Uri- 
conium,  and  summarizes  the  results  of  modern  ex- 
cavations at  Wroxeter.  Mr.  H.  S.  Pearson's  paper 
on  Birmingham's  famous  "New  Street"  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  topographical  history,  well  illustrated  by  old 
plans  and  views.  Major  Godsal  gives  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  his  views  on  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
English  in  a  lecture  on  "Ceawlin,  the  Second  Bret- 
walda,  and  the  Conquest  of  the  Midlands."  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cossins  gives  a  pleasant  account,  with  illustra- 
tions, of  "  The  Excursions  of  the  Year  ";  and  Mr. 
F.  B.  Andrews  supplies  a  detailed  description,  with  ex- 
cellent photographic  illustrations,  of"  The  Old  Houses 
of  Tewkesbury,"  which  are  numerous  and  of  many 
attractions.  Other  contributions  are  "On  Two 
Roman  Coins  found  in  the  Park,  Sutton  Coldfield, 
about  the  Year  1909,"  and  "Stone-Boiling  Mound 
at  Pelsall,  near  Walsall,"  both  by  Mr.  Herbert  New  ; 
and  "  Notes  on  Remains  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Wor- 
cestershire " — two  palstaves — by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  H. 
Blake. 

«o^         ^         ^ 

In  vol.  Ivii.  of  the  Collections  of  the  Sussex  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  the  first  paper,  by  Dr.  Amherst  D. 
Tysfen,  on  "  Sussex  Church  Bells,"  largely  extends 
and  supplements  the  information  contained  in  an 
article  by  the  same  writer  in  the  Society's  Collections 
for  1864.  It  is  not  often  that  an  author  can  present 
a  second  edition,  so  to  speak,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  a  paper  which  he  first  published  fifty  years  earlier 
in  the  same  series  of  volumes.  This  valuable  and 
comprehensive  paper  is  accompanied  by  many  illus- 
trations of  bell  letterings.  For  archteologists  of  other 
tastes  there  is  a  first  paper  under  the  general  head  of 
"  Some  Sussex  Domesday  Tenants,"  dealing  with 
"  Alvred  Pincerna  and  his  Descendants,"  by  Mr. 
L.  F.  Salzmann  ;  a  supplemental  paper,  with  illus- 
trations, on  the  "Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at  Alfriston, 
Sussex,"  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Griffith  ;  and  a  good  paper, 
with  plans  and  sections,  on  "  Stane  Street  in  its 
Passage  over  the  South  Downs,"  by  Dr.  Eliot  Cur- 
wen.      Among   the    other  contents   are    "  Hastings 


Castle,  1050-1100,  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,"  by 
the  Hon.  F.  H.  Baring  ;  a  fully  illustrated  archi- 
tectural account  of  "  Steyning  Church,"  by  Mr.  P.  M. 
Johnston;  "A  Palatinate  Seal  of  John,  Earl  of 
Warenne,  Surrey  and  Stratherne,  1305-1347,"  by 
Sir  W.  St.  John  Hope ;  "  The  Sussex  Manors  of  the 
Earls  of  Warenne/'  by  Mr.  C.  G.  O.  Bridgeman  ; 
and  "  Drungewick  Manor,  Loxwood,"  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Buckwell. 

^  ^  ^ 

Part  4  of  the  Archaological  Journal  {ox  1914,  issued 
by  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  completes 
vol.  Ixxi.  of  this  valuable  storehouse.  It  is  largely 
occupied  by  reports  of  meetings,  including  a  full  and 
freely  illustrated  account  of  last  year's  Summer 
Meeting  at  Derby.  Apart  from  these  reports  there 
are  only  two  papers.  One  is  an  account,  with  illus- 
trative plate,  of  "  An  Early  Seventeenth-Century 
Silver-Mounted  Wooden  Bowl,  with  Some  Notes  on 
an  Old  City  Company  " — the  Russia  Company — by 
Mr.  H.  D.  Ellis  ;  the  other  is  a  masterly  paper,  finely 
illustrated,  on  "Mediaeval  Roofs,"  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Howard. 

^>^  ^  ^ 

The  papers  in  the  new  volume — vol.  xxi. — of  the 
fournal  of  the  Chester  Archaeological  Society  all 
relate  to  Chester  and  its  county,  which  is  just  as  it 
should  be.  An  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Frank  Simpson 
on  "The  Skinners  and  Feltmakers'  Company"  of 
Chester  is  largely  documentary,  and  is  all  the  more 
valuable  on  that  account.  The  same  writer  describes 
the  history  and  ornamentation  of  the  old  half-timbered 
Leche  House  in  Watergate  Street,  Chester,  a  good 
photographic  view  of  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
this  volume  of  {he  Journal.  The  Rev.  L.  M.  Farrall, 
whose  fine  volume  on  the  parish  registers  of  Trinity 
Church  is  a  monument  to  his  industry,  writes  here 
very  pleasantly  and  suggestively  on  the  records  of 
three  centuries  of  his  parish  of  Holy  Trinity.  Local 
bibliography  receives  considerable  attention.  Mr. 
Morris  Parry  gives  many  particulars  of  "  Chester 
Welsh  Printing  ";  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  supplies  an 
account  of  "Chester's  Oldest  Newspaper,"  the 
Chester  Weekly  Journal,  of  George  I.'s  time,  accom- 
panied by  an  illustration  of  the  title-page  of  the 
number  for  September  3,  1724  ;  and  the  late  Mr. 
James  Hall  writes  on  "Chester  Newspapers  about 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago. "  Other  items  in  this  well- 
printed  volume  are  "Cheshire  and  'The  Fifteen,'" 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  E.  Bennett ;  and  an  account  by  the  late 
Archdeacon  Barber  of  "The  Recent  Work  in  the 
Cloisters  and  Refectory  of  Chester  Cathedral,"  which 
has  clearly  been  of  a  somewhat  extensive  nature. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Society    of     Antiquaries. — June    24. — Bishop 
Browne,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Ralph  Griffin  read  a  paper  on  the  heraldry  in 
the  cloisters  at  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  lantern-slides,  and  by  a  collection 
of  photographs  (some  850  in  number)  of  all  the  shields 
and  bosses  in  the  cloisters.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
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century  necessitated  the  reconstruction  of  the  cloisters, 
which  was  completed  about  14 15.  The  most  munifi- 
cent benefactor  was  Archbishop  Courtenay,  who  con- 
tributed the  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  south  walk,  and 
whose  arms  appear  frequently  upon  the  shields  on  the 
roof.  Another  benefactor  was  Brother  John  Schepene, 
who  contributed,  with  the  aid  of  his  friends,  £100,  and 
whose  figure  in  Benedictine  habit,  with  an  inscription 
recording  his  gift,  appears  on  one  of  the  shields.  In 
all  there  are  on  the  vault  of  the  cloisters  825  armorial 
bosses.  The  earliest  extant  descriptions  of  the  arms 
are  in  a  manuscript  (Harl.  1366)  by  Richard  Scarlett, 
1 599)  ^"d  another  manuscript  description  of  the 
same  date  in  the  Society's  library.  There  are  also 
descriptions  in  some  manuscript  church  notes  by 
Philipot.  The  only  printed  description  is  that  con- 
tained in  Willement's  "  Heraldic  Notices  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral"  (1827),  a  work  which  has  been 
severely  criticized,  but  which  on  the  whole  appears, 
for  its  date,  to  be  a  wonderful  record. 

With  regard  to  the  heraldry,  the  great  bosses  in 
many  cases  bear  the  badges  of  the  benefactors, 
amongst  them  the  elephant  and  castle  badge  of  the 
Beaumonts,  and  the  eagle  and  child  crest  of  the 
Stanleys.  The  coats  of  arms  are  all  those  of  sub- 
set ibers  to  the  work,  and  number  among  them  the 
arms  of  almost  all  the  royal  and  noble  families  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  more  humble  yeonzan 
families  of  the  neighbourhood  and  of  the  city  of 
Canterbury.  The  whole  constitutes  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  medieval  arms  now  known  to  us. — 
Atheiumin,  July  3. 

^>e  -OC  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Arch/KOI.Ogicai. 
Institute  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  on  June  30,  Sir  H.  Howorlh,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

After  the  business  proceedings  Professor  G.  Baldwin 
Brown  read  a  paper  with  lantern  illustrations,  en- 
titled "  Was  the  Anglo-Saxon  an  Artist?"  He  said, 
as  reported  in  the  Morning  Post,  July  i,  that  "  there 
was  a  sufficient  body  of  valid  evidence  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  possessed  an  artistic  capacity  quite  on  a 
level  with  that  of  his  Continental  contemporaries,  and 
there  was  no  real  foundation  for  the  popular  prejudice 
which  regarded  him  as  a  rather  clumsy,  boorish 
creature,  who  had  to  subsidize  the  needy  foreigner  to 
do  his  artistic  work  fur  him.  It  might  be  conceded 
that  all  doubtful  cases  were  to  be  given  in  favour 
of  the  foreigner,  but  there  still  remained  the  coins, 
covering  almost  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the 
tomb  furniture,  including  the  Kentish  inlaid  jewels  of 
the  pagan  epoch,  the  ring  of  Ethelsmith,  and  the 
Durham  embroideries  of  a  later  time,  not  to  mention 
the  ornamented  manuscripts,  the  native  origin  of 
which  had  never  been  in  doubt.  If  the  Gospels  of 
Tindisfarne  be  handed  over  to  Celtic  scribes,  it  was 
impossible  to  withdraw  from  native  Anglian  brains 
and  fingers  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
Ruthwell  and  Bewcastle  crosses.  These  were  things 
that  '  cannot  be  spoken  against.'  " 

^  ^  ^ 

A  large  party  of  members  of  the  Hami'shire 
Arch^ological  Society  had  an  afternoon  meet- 
ing in  the  Winchester  district  on  Saturday,  June  26. 


At  Winchester  College  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  L.  G. 
Hill,  gave  a  brief  explanation  of  the  ground-plan  dis- 
played in  the  courty:.rd,  and  then  conducted  the 
members  over  the  buildings,  explaining  their  principal 
architectural  features.  In  the  Muniment  Room  Mr. 
Chitty  (Bursar)  was  guide.  The  room,  originally  a 
sacristy,  as  now  seen,  he  said,  was  exactly  as  it  was 
when  it  was  first  built,  except  that  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  was  in  a  very  dirty  and  dilapidated  condition, 
it  was  cleaned  up,  but  no  alteration  was  made,  and 
the  tiles  r.o  doubt  were  the  original  ones.  The  ceiling 
is  vaulted,  springing  from  four  corbels,  one  being  an 
archangel,  another  William  of  Wykeham,  the  founder 
of  the  college,  the  third  an  Archbishop,  probably  a 
contemporary  of  Wykeham's,  and  the  fourth  a  King, 
supposed  to  be  Edward  II.,  the  founder  having  been 
Lord  Chancellor  to  that  .Sovereign.  The  table  was 
probably  at  one  time  used  as  an  altar  in  the  chapel. 
When  the  room  was  being  cleaned  up,  the  ancient 
chests  were  rearranged,  and  a  secret  depository  was 
found  in  the  floor,  which  was  used  for  keeping 
treasures,  but  none  were  found  in  it.  Tiles  were 
over  it,  and  the  hinges  of  the  covering  had  been 
examined  by  expeits,  who  suggested  that  they  were 
of  the  Charles  I.  or  Cromwellian  period,  and  probably 
during  this  troublous  time  some  of  the  valuable 
college  plate  was  deposited  there  for  safety.  The 
discovery  was  made  by  the  workmen  engaged  in 
cleaning  the  room,  Mr.  Chitty  then  opened  some  of 
the  ancient  chests — remarkable  objects  in  their  way — 
and  took  from  them  several  ancient  documents,  which 
he  displayed  on  ihe  table,  most  of  them  beautifully 
written,  with  capitals  superbly  illuminated  in  gold 
and  colours,  this  elaboration  being  apparently  as 
fresh  as  when  the  work  was  done.  The  documents 
shown  included  the  original  statutes  made  by  the 
founder  in  1400,  with  the  original  cord  of  two 
colours.  There  were  charters  there  of  nearly  every 
King  down  to  Richard  II.,  and  for  every  reign  the 
cords  were  different.  The  guide  explained  that  is 
was  the  practice  to  have  cords  of  the  same  colours  as 
the  King's  livery.  He  showed  an  old  box  he  found, 
which  was  lined  with  leaves  from  a  dictionary  of  1559. 
He  discovered  it  two  or  three  days  after  the  war  broke 
out,  and  he  pointed  to  one  of  the  leaver,  bearing  a 
verse  quoted  in  ancient  spelling  from  Ecclesiastes, 
which  was  very  appropriate  to  the  present  situation. 
Several  bundles  of  title-deeds  were  ixhibited,  all  in 
very  small  compass,  parchment,  he  explained,  being 
then  very  dear.  The  party,  conducted  by  Mr.  Hill, 
next  went  to  the  cloisters,  where  on  one  of  the  pillars 
was  seen  inscribed  "  Tho.  Ken,"  who  offended 
Charles  II.  because  he  would  not  allow  Nell  Gwynne 
in  the  Deanery.  The  boys  usually  studied  their 
lessons  in  the  cloisters  in  the  hot  weather,  and  the 
Summer  House  was  still  known  as  Cloister-time. 
Then  on  to  the  beautiful  Fromonde  chantry,  and 
afterwards  to  the  college  cellar,  a  remarkable  apart- 
ment with  a  beautiful  groined  ceiling  springing  from 
a  central  pillar,  and  the  ribs  ending  in  eight  finely 
carved  corbels — one  of  Bacchus — well  worthy,  Mr. 
Hill  said,  of  study  by  those  interested  in  such  matters. 
Visits  to  the  kitchen,  dining-hall,  chapel,  and  school- 
room, followed. 

The  party  then  walked  by  way  of  the  College  Meads 
to  St.  Cross,  where  they  were  received  by  the  master, 
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the  Hon.  Canon  F.  J.  Causton,  and  tea  was  served 
in  the  old  dining  hall,  with  its  old-fashioned  central 
hearth  and  ancient  minstrel  gallery— half  a  dozen  old 
fire-buckets  depending  therefrom.  The  fine  fifteenth- 
century  staircase,  the  curiously  shaped  drinking- 
vessels,  standing  upon  the  Purbeck  marble  table, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  King  Stephen,  were  much 
admired;  whilst  the  dais,  the  Cardinal  Beaufort's 
colours  and  motto  in  the  windows,  were  other  features 
pointed  out  by  the  Canon.  From  its  inception  down 
to  the  present  day  the  charity  has  observed  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founder.  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois,  who  in 
1 137  inaugurated  the  almshouses  for  13  poor  men, 
and  provided  daily  for  100  poor  men  from  the  city 
to  have  dinner  in  the  Hundred  Men's  Hall.  In  1372 
Cardinal  Beaufort  founded  the  "Order  of  Noble 
Poverty "  for  people  of  gentle  birth  who  through 
misfortune  had  come  into  difficulty.  To-day  there  are 
27  brethren  of  Henry  de  Blois'  foundation,  9  of 
the  "  Noble  Poverty,"  and  100  out-pensioners,  ins'ead 
of  serving  the  100  dinners.  The  men  receive  i8s.  a 
week,  in  addition  to  house,  doctor  or  nurse,  lighting, 
coal,  and  a  share  of  the  funds  of  the  church.  After 
leaving  Beaufort's  Hall  the  company  visited  the 
kitchen,  with  its  quaint  utensils.  The  principal  oliject 
of  the  visit  to  St.  Cross  was  to  view  the  cloisters,  or 
ambulatory,  built  by  Bishop  Sherborne  in  1503,  which 
have  recently  been  restored  by  the  removal  of  the 
plaster,  which  has  disclosed  some  very  fine  timber- 
work.  The  church  was  next  visited,  and  here  Mr. 
N.  C.  H.  Nisbett  explained  in  detail  the  architectural 
features  of  this  very  fine  example  of  Norman  and  other 
work.  Special  attention  was  directed  to  the  gaudy 
paintings  on  the  stonework  in  the  chancel  and  tran- 
septs, carried  out  some  forty  years  ago  by  Butterfield 
(and,  of  course,  adversely  criticized,  as  it  always  is  by 
visitors) ;  to  the  fine  Renaissance  wood-carving  in  the 
chancel ;  the  fourteenth-century  tiles ;  the  Bird  window 
in  the  north  transept,  and  another  adjacent  thereto  so 
cut  as  to  permit  the  rising  sun  to  shine  on  a  *'  Calvary  " 
which  once  stood  on  a  bracket  on  one  of  the  Norman 
pillars  in  the  aisle.  In  the  Lady  Chapel  was  seen 
Cardinal  Beaufort's  chair  and  an  early  triptych  of  the 
Magi.  After  a  view  of  the  triple  arch  in  the  south 
east  corner  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  church  and  the 
spacious  quadrangle,  the  company  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  the  cloister  gardens,  with  their  old-world 
beauty,  and  of  gazing  upon  the  reflection  in  the  water- 
lilied  pond  of  the  fine  proportions  of  the  Norman 
tower  of  .St.  Cross,  a  scene  which  afforded  material 
for  the  well-known  picture  "  To-morrow  will  be 
Friday." 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland  wjis  held  in  the  London- 
derry district  on  July  5-9.  Arriving  in  Londondeny 
on  Monday,  July  5,  the  members  made  their  first 
excursion  the  following  day,  travelling  by  road  to 
Fahan,  Buncrana,  Carndonagh,  Culdaff  and  Moville. 
In  the  evening  a  general  meeting  was  held  in  Derry 
Guildhall,  when  Mr.  G.  H.  Orpen  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Normans  in  Tirowen  and  Tirconnell."  On 
Wednesday,  July  7»  the  members  visited  the  Grinan 
of  Aileach,  the  megalithic  and  other  remains  at  Iska- 
heen,  the  burial-place  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Niall  of  the 


Nine  Hostages,  from  whom  Innishowen  and  Tyrone 
are  named.  In  the  afternoon  visits  were  made  on 
foot  to  the  walls  of  Derry  and  places  of  interest  within 
the  walls,  the  cathedral,  the  site  of  the  Augustinian 
monas'ery,  etc.,  and  outside  the  walls  the  Long 
Tower  Church  and  cemetery  (the  site  of  the  ancient 
cathedral),  St.  Columb's  stone,  well,  etc. 

On  July  8  the  party  left  Derry  by  rail  for  Fahan, 
and  crossed  Lough  Svvilly  to  Rathmullan,  where  they 
visited  the  Carmelite  monastery  and  castle  of  Bishop 
Knox.  They  then  motored  to  Milford  and  Mulroy 
Bay,  Carrigart,  Doe  Castle,  the  chief  castle  of 
MacSwiney  of  Tuatha ;  Doon  Holy  Well  and  Rock, 
where  O'Donnell  was  inaugurated ;  Kilmacrenan 
Franciscan  Friary,  Letterkenny,  Conwall  (old  church 
with  sculptured  slabs,  etc.),  the  battlefields  of  Scariff- 
hollis  and  Farsetmore,  and  Balleghan  Friary. 

The  visit  concluded  on  Friday,  July  9,  when  the 
party  left  Derry  by  char-a-bancs  for  Dungiven  and 
Maghera,  returning  to  Londonderry  by  Limavady. 
On  the  route  they  visited  the  plantation  bawn  at 
Cumber,  the  early  church,  etc.,  at  Banagher,  Dun- 
given  Priory,  St.  Lurach's  Church  at  Maghera,  and 
ecclesiastical  remains  at  Bovevagh. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Geologists'  As  ociation  on 
July  2,  a  demonstration,  illustrated  by  lantern  views, 
was  given  to  illustrate  "A  Provisional  Hypothesis  to 
Explain  the  Occurrence  of  the  Various  Types  of 
Fossil  Man,"  by  Dr.  Arthur  Keith,  F.R.S.  The 
evolution  of  man  can  only  be  satisfactorily  treated  as 
part  of  the  larger  problem — the  evolution  of  the 
higher  primates.  A  scheme,  drawn  up  in  1900,  was 
shown  to  illustrate  the  line  of  descent  and  relation- 
ship of  the  higher  primate  forms.  The  principles  on 
which  this  scheme  was  based  were  explained.  On 
another  scheme,  drafted  recently,  were  indicated  the 
various  modifications  which  have  been  made  to  meet 
changes  of  opinion  caused  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

•<>?  -OC  ^ 

In  May  the  Cambs  and  Hunts  ArcH/T:o logical 
Society  made  a  fifty-mile  motor  tour  on  the  North- 
amptonshire border,  visiting  Great  Catworth,  Bring- 
ton,  Molesworth,  Bythorn,  Keyston,  Covington,  and 
Tilbrook.  Those  who  saw  Keyston  Church  for  the 
first  time  were  filled  with  admiration  at  its  cathedral- 
like proportions,  the  elegant  tower  and  spire  being 
considered  one  of  the  beauties  of  Huntingdonshire. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  Rev.  W.  M.  Noble,  of  Wistow,  read  some 
interesting  notes  relating  to  the  church  and  parish. 
Many  years  ago  the  church  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  a  medixval  church  in 
the  country,  and  was  spoken  of  as  having  five  altars — 
a  high-altar,  one  to  St.  John,  one  to  St.  Mary,  and 
two  others,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  verify  this 
statement.  He  had  found  evidence  of  the  mention 
of  a  high-altar,  an  altar  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  another 
to  the  Guild  of  St.  John.  The  church  was  cruciform, 
one  of  the  transepts  being  the  burial-place  of  the 
De  Ferrers  family.  It  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  was  a  very  wealthy  man 
that  the  church  was  built  on  such  magnificent  lines. 
The  nave  arcade  was  Early  English,  the  columns  being 
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alternately  circular  and  octagonal.  Most  of  the  win- 
dows were  Perpendicular,  and  the  north  door  Decor- 
ated. Atieiuion  was  drawn  to  a  curious  figure  in  oak 
of  a  skele.on  enshrined.  In  this  neighbourhood  of 
beautiful  spires,  that  of  Keyston  stood  out  promi- 
nently. Mr.  Noble  mentioned  that  the  Manor  House 
stood  in  a  field  opposite  to  the  church,  and  belonged 
to  the  Wingfieid  and  Elderkin  families.  The  site  of 
the  moat  could  still  be  traced,  and  a  very  fine  stone 
coffin  was  at  the  present  time  in  the  brook  between 
the  moat  and  the  church. 

-O^  -O^  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  was  held  on  June  22,  when  the  chairman,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
fund's  work,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  men  who  had 
inspired  and  done  so  much  of  it,  including  Dean 
Stanley,  Sir  George  Grove,  Dr.  George  Smith,  Dr. 
Tristram,  Professor  Palmer,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  and  Lord  Kitchener. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Essex  Arch/EOLOGical  Society  made  an 
excursion  in  the  Ongar  district  on  Tuesday,  June  15, 
visiting  the  churches  at  Norton  Mandeville,  Fyfield, 
Chipping  Ongar  and  Blackmore,  all  of  which  were 
described  by  Mr.  Fred  Chancellor. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Hunter  Arch>I':ological  Society  on  June  3 
visited  Manor  Lodge,  Sheffield,  and  on  June  26  made 
an  excursion  to  the  churches  at  Thorpe  Salvin  and 
Harthill.  At  Thorpe  Salvin  the  visitors  were  received 
by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Blakeney.  The  paper  on  the 
church  and  hall  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Innocent. 

The  church,  said  Mr.  Innocent,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  interesting  example  of  late  Norman  work  in  the 
Sheffield  district.  It  is  built  of  magnesian  limestone, 
upon  which  the  village  stands.  In  the  villages  along 
the  line  of  the  magnesian  limestone  there  has  been 
a  series  of  Norman  churches  of  considerable  excel- 
lence. The  explanation  suggested  by  Mr.  Innocent 
is  an  ecological  one.  The  long  narrow  strip  of 
magnesian  limestone  is  bordered  on  each  side  by 
geological  sandstones,  formerly,  and  still  in  part, 
covered  by  great  oak  forests,  which  must  have 
required  much  labour  in  clearing.  No  such  labour 
would  be  demanded  on  the  limestone,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  great  oak  forests  of  that  formation  are 
ecologically  impossible.  That,  he  thought,  was  the 
most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  evident  wealth  of 
the  magnesian  limestone  tract  in  early  times. 

The  greater  part  of  the  church  is  of  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  say  about  1180  or  1190.  It  was 
usual  to  speak  of  the  Norman  work  as  of  different 
dates  ;  but  in  Mr.  Innocent's  opinion  that  was  not 
the  case.  He  believes  that  the  whole  church  is  of 
one  design,  although  the  building '  may  have  been 
carried  on  so  slowly  that  the  incoherence  in  detail 
may  have  been  caused  by  it.  He  knew  of  no  building 
of  such  small  size  which  contains  so  many  examples 
of  transitional  detail.  The  Romanesque  style  was 
dying  and  giving  place  to  Gothic.  So  here  they 
found  the  pointed  arch  and  the  round  arches.  The 
whole  of  the  Norman  detail  of  the  church  was  ex- 
tremely confused.  The  builder  seemed  simply  to 
have  aimed  at  giving  as  much  variety  as  possible, 
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which  was  not  a  very  high  form  of  art.  Possibly  it 
was  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  worked  at  Roche 
Abbey  and  Conisborough  Castle. 

The  principal  alteraiio'-3  and  additions  to  the  church 
must  have  i)een  made  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
William  Sandford  and  another  person  unnamed 
founded  a  chantry  there  in  the  third  year  of 
Richard  II.  It  was  the  present  north  aisle  of  the 
chancel.  The  porch  was  the  only  example  in  the 
district  of  medijeval  timber  construction  for  such  a 
purpose.  It  was  happily  preserved  at  the  conservative 
restoration  nearly  twenty- five  years  ago.  The  church 
was  celebrated  among  antiquaries  for  its  font,  with 
its  five  sculptured  panels.  Mr.  Innocent  also  pointed 
out  the  eld  chained  Bible  and  the  tombs  (the  oldest 
1461)  in  the  church,  and  described  the  hall,  whose 
ruins  are  such  a  notable  feature  of  the  village.  This 
hall,  he  said,  can  never  have  been  remarkable  for  its 
beauty. 

^^  ^  ^ 

The  midsummer  excursion  of  the  Halifax  Anti- 
quarian SuciETY  was  to  Bradford  Old  Church 
and  Boiling  Hall.  The  guide,  Mr.  Butler  Wood, 
met  the  party  at  the  railway-station,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  church.  In  the  porch  is  an  inscribed 
slab  on  which  are  represented  in  outline  the  figures 
of  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  dated  1617.  A  very 
beautiful  tablet  has  been  erected  recording  the  names 
and  dates  of  induction  of  the  Vicars,  commencing  with 
1293.  Above  it  is  a  figure  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated  ;  to  the  left  the  arms  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  right  those  of  Bradford.  A  church 
has  existed  on  the  present  site  at  a  much  earlier  period* 
Part  of  a  Saxon  cross  is  built  in  the  wall  behind  the 
organ.  At  one  time  the  Communion-table  stood  at 
the  junction  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  the  space 
behind  being  occupied  by  seats  or  pews  for  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  congregation.  A  gallery 
also  was  erected  across  the  chancel,  and  two  galleries 
facing  it,  at  the  west  end,  the  lower  one  being  used 
by  the  choir  ;  the  very  fine  timber  roof  was  under- 
drawn, arid  the  walls  plastered.  At  the  time  when 
the  church  was  restored  the  galleries  were  removed, 
along  with  the  plaster  on  the  walls  and  the  under- 
drawing to  rafters.  In  clearing  away  some  plaster 
from  the  wall  of  the  chancel  a  "squint"  or  hagio- 
scope was  discovered,  allowing  from  a  room  now  used 
as  a  muniment-room  a  view  of  the  altar.  The  stained 
glass  is  all  modern,  that  in  the  western  window 
having  the  glaring  characteristics  of  the  mid- Victorian 
period.  In  the  more  recent  examples  the  prevailing 
tint  is  green,  which  gives  a  far  more  pleasing  effect. 

After  tea  Boiling  Hall  was  visited.  The  guide 
explained  that,  by  the  Bradford  Corporation  agreeing 
to  purchase  at  a  certain  price  the  adjoining  property, 
the  hall  and  its  surrounding  grounds  were  included 
free.  The  garden  is  being  laid  out  in  a  style  quite 
appropriate  with  an  old  family  residence. 

The  hall  is  undergoing  a  thorough  restoration,  the 
work  being  very  carefully  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  local  architect,  and  when  finished  it  will  be 
opened  as  a  '*  Local  Historical  Museum."  A  general 
summary  of  the  several  families  who  have  owned  the 
property,  and  whose  names  and  arms  have  been  de- 
picted on  glass,  appearing  in  the  large  window,  was 
given.      The   old   oak  wainscoting  is  very  fine,  the 
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natural  grain  of  the  wood  showing  to  advantage  ;  yet, 
strange  to  relate,  some  persons  who  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  real  thing,  have  had  the  oak  painted 
and  grained  to  represent  oak.  The  woodwork  inside 
is  indicative  of  several  periods ;  one  partition  wall  is 
clearly  part  of  a  timber-built  house.  The  Ghost  Room 
is  so  called  because,  after  the  Battle  of  Adwalton 
Moor,  when  the  Commonwealth  troops  had  been 
defeated,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  slept  there,  and,  so 
the  story  goes,  in  the  night  saw  an  apparition,  who 
besought  him  to  "  pity  poor  Bradford,"  he  having 
determined  to  attack  and  destroy  it.  The  vision  had 
the  effect  of  causing  him  to  desist.  It  is  stated  that 
the  '*  ghost  "  was  none  other  than  one  of  the  servants 
at  the  hall,  who,  having  relatives  in  Bradford,  took 
these  means  to  prevent  the  destruction  threatened. 

The  property  passed  from  the  Boilings  family  by 
Rosamond  marrying  Sir  Richard  Tempest  ;  they  had 
twelve  children.  Before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
Sir  Richard,  who  had  been  an  ardent  Royalist,  laid 
down  his  arms,  and  got  the  signatures  of  a  number  of  his 
neighbours  to  a  declaration  testifying  that  "he  lived 
at  his  own  house,  and  obeyed  the  orders  and  ordinances 
of  Parliament,  and  was  ready  to  pay  such  fine  as  may 
be  imposed  on  him.  5th  April,  1645."  He  was, 
however,  fined  ;^i,748,  and  died  in  London  within 
the  Rules  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  in  1657.  From  the 
Tempests  the  property  passed  to  the  Saviles  in  1649, 
and  in  1680  passed  to  Francis  Lindley,  ultimately 
passing  to  Sir  Francis  Lindley  Wood,  and  later  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Viscount  Halifax. 

^  ^  ^ 

»A  field  excursion  by  members  of  the  Yorkshire 
Geological  Society  to  Rylstone  and  Cracoe,  on 
Saturday,  July  10,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Kendall,  had  as  its  primary  object  an  examination  of 
the  low  conical  hills  which  are  so  striking  a  feature 
in  the  landscape  seen  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
railway  on  approaching  Grassington.  The  district 
investigated — on  the  border  line  between  Wharfedale 
and  Airedale — forms  a  great  arch  of  the  strata,  of 
which  the  crown  has  been  worn  back  so  that  it  is 
flanked  by  high  scarps  of  millstone  grit,  while  the 
central  portion  of  the  valley  consists  in  part  of  the 
massive  carboniferous  limestone  and  an  intermediate 
series  of  soft  shales  with  the  knolls. 

According  to  Mr.  Tiddeman,  these  curious  mounds 
owe  their  origin  to  the  accumulation  of  the  hard 
parts  of  various  marine  animals  upon  areas  of  a  slowly 
subsiding  sea  bottom  specially  favourable  to  their 
growth — a  condition  which,  as  Professor  Kendall 
pointed  out,  is  postulated  with  the  theory  of  the 
formation  of  coral  atolls  attributed  to  the  late  Sir 
John  Murray.  Certainly  they  have  long  been 
regarded  as  ancient  coral  islands,  and  Professor 
Kendall  himself  considers  tj:iem  "  the  classic  example 
of  '  reef-knoir  structure."  But,  besides  that  theory 
— the  accumulation  of  organic  detritus  in  the  way 
mentioned — there  is  another  which  has  it  that  the 
limestone  masses  originally  consisted  of  a  series  of 
thin  beds  of  limestone,  and  that  in  the  earth  move- 
ments which  resulted  in  the  arching  of  the  strata 
these  thin  limestones  were  crushed  so  as  to  pack  up 
locally  layer  upon  layer. 

Which   of  the  two   theories   is   correct  ?  was  the 


question  the  visitors  asked  themselves  ;  and,  as  a 
result  of  their  investigation,  the  foimer  was  generally 
sustained  by  the  character  of  the  fossils.  The  fossils 
form  a  very  specialized  group  such  as  are  only  found 
in  structures  of  similar  form,  and  these,  it  was 
decided,  must  have  been  due  to  special  conditions 
attending  their  formation  ;  for  it  is  known  that 
similar  knolls,  similaily  characterized,  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  geological  s'Jcce^-sion.  Four  of  the  knolls 
were  examined,  and  in  two  of  them — Butierhaw  and 
Stebden— the  knoll  structure  was  seen  to  be  very 
clearly  marked.  In  the  two  other  cases — Cracoe 
and  Threapland  —  there  were  not  such  marked 
characteristics  of  form,  nor  did  the  assemblage  of 
fossds  display  the  same  marked  characteristics.  The 
fossils  were  found  to  be  extremely  numerous,  and  well 
preserved,  and  a  good  "  bag"  was  made,  including  a 
great  many  of  the  shells  called  goniatites,  precursors 
of  the  ammonites  which  are  so  abundant  at  Whitby. 

Before  investigating  the  knolls,  the  party  walked 
from  Rylstone  station  up  the  gill  towards  Cracoe 
glen,  where  they  found  the  Pendleside  seiies  well 
characterized  by  the  usual  fossils  in  close  proximity 
to  the  carboniferous  limestone,  but  the  actual  contact 
eluded  them.  It  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Wilmore 
that  a  grant  of  ^{^20  from  the  British  Association 
might  reasonably  be  given  to  open  up  the  spot  and 
discover  the  true  relations.  Despite  the  threatening 
weather,  the  excursion  proved  thoroughly  ei  joyable. 

-^  ^  ^ 

On  July  10  the  members  of  the  Durham  and 
Northumberland  Arch^ological  Society  pdd 
a  visit  to  Darlington  and  district,  and  spent  a  very 
enjoyable  time.  They  visited  first  St.  Cuthberl's 
Parish  Church,  where  Mr.  Joseph  Oswald,  of  New- 
castle, one  of  the  hon.  secretaries,  gave  a  brief 
address.  He  reminded  the  members  that  when  the 
Society  first  commenced  its  operations  in  1862,  the 
first  outdoor  meeting  was  held  in  that  church.  Mr. 
Oswald  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  church,  dis- 
cussing various  conflicting  theories  which  have  been 
propounded  concerning  it,  and  said  that  it  certainly 
surpassed  all  the  other  collegiate  churches  in  the 
county  for  grandeur.  The  tower  and  spire  were 
erected  in  the  fouitemth  century,  and  it  was  the  only 
central  spire  in  the  county.  The  spire  was  183  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  party  afterwards  visited  the 
c'lurches  at  Haughton-le-Skeine,  Croft  and  Conis- 
cliflFe. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  first  summer  excursion  of  the  East  Riding 
Antiquarian  Society  took  place  on  July  15.  Tiie 
meet  was  called  for  Beverley  Minster,  but  as  that  wa; 
undergoing  its  annual  cleaning,  members  visited  a 
mediseval  house  in  High  Gate,  which  has  bem 
repaired  by  Canon  NoUolh.  In  it  is  an  inlerestim; 
three-light  window  with  the  wooden  tracery  remaining. 
Canon  NoUoth  has  made  it  over  to  the  living  with 
other  property.  The  party  went  on  to  Rnuth,  and  at 
the  church  were  welcomed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Samman, 
the  Rector.  The  most  interesting  features  are  the 
fine  brasses  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  representing 
a  knight  and  his  lady,  both  wearing  the  S.S.  collar. 
The  Rector  also  showed  the  pedigree  of  the  Routh 
family,    who   came   over   with   the    Conqueror,    two 
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eminent  members  belonging  to  our  own  time — the 
Rev,  Dr.  Routh,  the  centenarian  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Roulh,  the  famous 
coach  at  Cambridge,  who  taught  more  Senior 
Wranglers  than  any  other  man. 

The  party  next  visited  Meaux,  where  once  stood  a 
famous  Abbey.  By  the  way,  the  name  is  now  pro- 
nounced Muse,  but  in  mediaeval  times  must  have 
been  pronounced  Mouse  if  the  rhyme  is  to  be  trusted  : 
"  The  Abbot  of  Meaux 
He  keeps  a  good  house 
By  night  and  by  day." 
The  new  tenant  of  the  Abbey  farm  has  been  digging, 
and  found  a  stone  cross,  and  laid  bare  the  founda- 
tions of  an  arch,  which  was  standing  twenty  years 
ago.  It  was  quite  possible  to  trace  the  foundations 
of  the  Abbey,  to  see  the  well  where  the  monks  drew 
their  water.  Two  enoausic  tiles  which  had  been 
dug  up,  and  which  must  have  formed  pait  of  the 
pavement  of  the  chapel,  were  shown,  and  were 
purchased  by  members  of  the  Society. 

After  leaving  Meaux  the  members  went  to  Sutton- 
on-HulI,  where  they  were  met  by  the  vicar  (the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Coleman),  who  read  a  most  interesting  paper 
on  the  church  and  village. 

^  <^  ^ 

The  first  summer  excursion  of  the  Historic  Society 
OK  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  took  place  on 
Saturday,  July  10,  to  Birkenhead  Priory,  Brimstage 
Tower,  Barnston  Vale,  and  Storeton  Ilall.  The 
members  were  met  at  Woodside  Ferry  by  carriages, 
and  driven  to  Birkenhead  Priory,  where  Mr.  A.  H. 
Arkle,  Mayor  of  Birkenhead,  had  kindly  arranged  for 
the  whole  of  the  Priory  ruins  to  be  thrown  open  for 
inspection.  The  refectory,  prior's  apartments,  the 
crypts,  e!c.,  contained  much  of  interest  to  the  members, 
who  also  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  recently 
restored  chapter  house.  Dr.  Philip  Nelson  kindly 
gave  an  account  of  the  buildings  of  the  Priory,  which 
was  founded  A.  D.  1150. 

The  drive  was  continued  to  Brimstage  Hall,  the 
tower  of  which,  erected  in  a.d.  1398,  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  fortified  hall  of  Brimstage.  After  inspect- 
ing the  Hall  (by  the  kind  permission  of  Samuel 
Davies,  Esq  ),  the  members  were  driven  to  the 
beautiful  Vale  of  Barnston,  where  tea  was  served. 
Time  was  also  given  for  a  visit  to  the  new  Birkenhead 
Waterworks.  On  the  return  journey  to  Birkenhead 
an  inspection  was  made  (by  kind  permission  of  Thomas 
H.  Patf,  Esq.)  of  Storeton  Hall,  the  home  of  the 
undivided  house  of  Stanley.  Architecturally,  it  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  a  style  of  building  prevalent 
during  the  fourteenth  century. 

^Q  ^  ^ 

The  historical  and  archaeological  features  of  some  of 
the  churches  of  the  Ainsty  of  York  and  of  Lower 
Wharfedale  were  explored  by  the  members  of  the 
York  Historical  Society  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
July  10,  when  a  well-attended  excursion  was  carried 
out  by  the  Society.  The  party  motored  to  Askham 
Bryan,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  A.  N. 
Brayshaw,  of  Scarborough,  special  attention  was 
bestowed  on  the  very  fine  example  of  a  Norman  door- 
way in  the  porch.  The  curious  vesica  window  in  the 
east  end,  one  of  the  rare  examples  in  parish  churches. 


was  noted,  and  its  rarity  explained.  The  main  interest 
of  the  tour  was  at  Healaugh,  where  the  party  were 
received  by  the  Rev.  R.  N.  M.  Cooke  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Brooksbank,  of  Healaugl.  Hall.  This  village  and  its 
church,  with  its  exquisite  Norman  doorway,  has  a 
special  distinction  in  a  district  full  of  archaeological 
interest.  The  discovery  of  a  stone  with  a  Runic 
inscription  relating  to  the  burial  of  a  Celtic  priest 
points  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  church  there  some- 
where about  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Whitby.  The 
present  building  probably  dates  from  the  first  quarter 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  special  glory  of  the 
church  is  its  richly  ornamental  doorway,  still  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  Mr.  Cooke  spoke  at 
some  length  of  the  career  of  the  first  Lord  Wharton 
and  his  two  wives,  whose  effigies  appear  on  a  fine 
marble  altar  tomb  under  the  peculiar  side  arch  of  the 
chancel. 

Subsequently  the  eaithwork  adjoining  the  church, 
variously  attributed  to  Roman  and  Saxon  origin,  was 
inspected  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Brooksbank. 
Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  speaks  of  "a  fair  castle" 
near  the  church,  but  every  trace  of  it  has  vanished, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  data  speculation  as  to  its 
site  is  of  necessity  imperfect.  Later  the  party  visited 
Wighill,  Syningthwaite  Priory  (now  a  farmhouse), 
and  Marston, 
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[^Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

Roman  Britain  in  1914.  By  Professor  F.  Haver- 
field.  Many  illustrations,  hondon:  //u/ziphrey 
Milford,  191 5.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  67.  Price 
2s.  6d.  net. 
When  noticing  Professor  Haverfield's  Koman 
Britain  in  191 3  last  November,  we  expressed  the 
devout  hope  that  that  publication  might  have  a  long 
series  of  annual  successors.  The  first  issue  of  that 
series  we  are  now  delighted  to  welcome.  It  is  un- 
necessary again  to  emphasize  the  Professor's  peculiar 
qualifications  for  the  work  of  producing  such  a  record 
— they  are  well  known  to  all  scholars.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  in  this  1914  record  is  much  the 
same  as  in  its  predecessor.  It  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  improve  upon  it.  The  first  part  contains 
a  "  Retrospect  of  Finds  made  in  1914."  Here,  in 
fourteen  sections  dealing  with  finds  relating  to  the 
Roman  military  occupation,  followed  by  eleven  deal- 
ing with  finds  relating  to  civil  life,  we  have  summar- 
ized in  a  masterly  manner  the  results  of  the  excavations 
and  exploratory  work  of  1914.  Well-known  sites 
such  as  Corbridge,  the  Ambleside  fort.  Slack,  Holt 
— to  which  special  attention  is  paid — and  Wroxeter, 
occupy  considerable  space ;  but  even  more  valuable 
for  record  purposes  are  the  summaries  of  discoveries 
at  less  well-known  places — such  as  the  bath-house  at 
East   Grimstead,   near   Salisbury,   and   the   corridor 
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house  at  Compton,  Surrey — which  might  otherwise 
escape  the  notice  of  many  students.  The  second  part 
deals  with  "Roman  Inscriptions  found  in  Britain  in 
1914  " — a  brief  list — while  the  third  gives  a  condensed 
critical  review  of  the  books  and  articles  on  Roman 
Britain  which  appeared  last  year.  Here  we  note 
with  pleasure  Professor  Haverfield's  commendation 
of  the  article  in  the  Antiquary  for  December  last,  by 
Drs.  F.  Oswald  and  T.  D.  Pryce,  on  the  Margidunum 
site.  The  value  of  this  annual  record  of  discovery 
and  discussion  relating  to  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  archDEological  studies  is  beyond  question.  IVo 
student  of  Roman  Britain  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

EXCERPTA  QUAEDAM  POESEOS  GRAECE  ET  LaTINE 

REDDIDIT  C.  B.  Mount,  M.A.     Oxford:  B.  H. 

Blackwell,  1915.     Crown  8vo.,  pp.   iil.     Piice 

3s.  6d.  net. 
This  little  book  is  a  collection  of  translations  from 
English  into  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  The  author,  an 
Oxford  don,  has  published  them  at  the  request  of 
friends.  At  such  a  time  as  the  present,  all  Oxford 
men  will  be  sure  to  welcome  a  book  that  brings  back 
to  them  the  remembrance  of  peaceful  days  there. 
The  verses  themselves  are  carefully  constructed, 
though  the  number  of  elisions  is  excessive,  and  they 
are  sometimes  awkwardly  manipulated.  The  sub- 
jects chosen  are  both  grave  and  gay :  the  selection 
of  the  lamentations  of  Job  and  the  carollings  of  Old 
Father  William  will  indicate  the  author's  wide  range. 
No  doubt  they  will  be  useful  to  schoolmasters,  and 
will  become  involved  in  our  fearful  and  wonderful 
system  of  education.  Apart  from  the  merits  of  any 
particular  set  of  verses,  one  wonders  why  it  should  be 
considered  educational  to  teach  the  composition  of 
*'  poetry  "  in  a  language  one  cannot  speak  and  can 
only  write  with  labour.  Success  is  a  sign,  not  of 
poetic  feeling,  but  of  the  skill  of  the  pot-mender, 
who  fits  together  broken  pieces  of  pottery ;  and  his 
art  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  versifier,  for  the 
potter  trains  his  hands  and  fingers  at  the  same  time 
as  his  eyes,  whereas  the  former  uses  neither. 

*  #  * 
The  English  Countryside.  By  Ernest  C.  Pul- 
brook.  With  126  photographic  illustrations. 
London:  B.  T.  Batsfoni,  Ltd.,  1915.  Large 
8vo.,  pp.  xvi+120.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
Many  books  have  tried  to  convey  the  charm  of  the 
English  countryside,  and  at  first  sight  the  reader  will 
rather  wonder  why  another  should  be  added  to  the 
list.  On  reflection,  however,  he  will  remember  that 
few  of  the  innumerable  "  country  "  books  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject,  and  on  examinatio.i 
of  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  produced  with 
characteristic  attractiveness,  he  will  find  that  Mr. 
Pulbrook  not  only  deals  comprehensively  with  every 
aspect  of  his  subject,  but  writes  with  a  grace  and 
urbanity,  and  let  us  add  an  accuracy,  which  all  make 
reading  his  book  a  continual  pleasure.  We  have  read 
with  special  care  certain  sections  where  the  merely 
fluent  writer  with  but  a  surface  knowledge  of  rural 
subjects  is  apt  to  go  wrong,  but  have  found  that 
Mr.  Pulbrook  is  not  a  member  of  that  tribe.  His 
knowledge  is  not  only  wide,  but  accurate.  The  whole 
book  is  uncommonly  pleasant  reading,  not  least  so 
where  it  leaves  the  more  familiar  track  for  such  by- 


ways as  "Up  Quiet  Creeks,"  "Fords  and  Crossing- 
Places,"  "Field  Names"  and  "Trackways."  But 
after  all  perhaps  the  main  attraction  of  Mr.  Pulbrook's 
volume  is  to  be  found  in  the  delightful  series  of  photo- 
graphs with  which  it  is  illustrated.  They  form  a 
gallery  of  extraordinary  variety  and  infinite  charm. 
Text  and  pictures  together  reflect  and  convey  the 
elusive  charm,  the  old-world  atmosphere,  of  the 
English  countryside  with  remarkable  success.  Some 
may  think  that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  rather  out  of 
place  at  a  time  when  few  have  thoughts  for  aught 
save  the  sternest  realities  of  life  and  death.  But, 
obviously,  the  work  was  projected  and  completed 
before  the  war  clouds  gathered  and  burst;  and,  more- 
over, there  is  much,  very  much,  to  be  said  for  the  point 
of  view  taken  by  the  author  in  a  loosely  inserted 
"Afterword" — that  the  more  we  realize  the  attrac- 
tions of  our  country,  "  the  more  sternly  we  shall  fight 
to  keep  our  homes  from  suffering  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  the  fair  fields  of  France  and  the  marshlands 
of  Flandeis  and  Poland." 

The  Festivals  of  Our  Lady  (from  the  Golden 
Legend).  By  Jacobus  de  Voragine.  With  five 
plates  and  two  illustrations  in  the  text.  London  : 
Talbot  and  Co.,  1915.  i6mo.,  pp.  122.  Price 
IS.  net. 
Caxton's  version  of  the  Golden  Legend  was  de- 
scribed by  Blades  as  "the  most  laborious,  as  well  as 
the  most  extensive,  of  all  Caxton's  literary  and  topo- 
graphical labours";  and  when  the  printer  was  almost 
in  despair  about  completing  it,  he  received  an  en- 
couraging message  from  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
promised  not  only  to  take  a  "  reasonable  quantity  "  of 
copies,  but  to  grant  him  a  small  annuity.  This  was 
a  curiosity  in  pensions,  for  it  took  the  form  of  a  buck 
in  summer  and  a  doe  in  winter.  Since  Caxton's  day 
other  versions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Genoa's  famous 
work  have  not  been  lacking.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  the  source  of  the  translation  in  the  pocketable 
little  volume  before  us,  but  it  is  clearly  taken  from  an 
early  rendering.  The  book  is  confined  to  the  five 
festivals— the  Nativity,  the  Conception,  the  Purifica- 
tion, the  Annunciation  and  the  Assumption.  The 
Visitation,  July  2,  is  not  included  in  the  Golden 
Legend.  The  five  plates  are  from  paintings  by 
Ghirlandajo,  Murillo,  Carpaccio,  Lippe  and  Raphael, 
respectively.  Though  small  they  are  well  repro- 
duced. Many  devout  readers  will  no  doubt  be  grate- 
ful for  this  handy  and  cheap  little  book. 

*      *      * 
The    History   of   Calwich    Abbey.     By   Mary 
Teresa  Fortescue.     Sixteen  illustrations  and  five 
pedigrees.     London:   Si/npkin  and  Co.;  Win- 
chester:   Warren  and  Son,  Ltd.,   191 5.     Demy 
8vo.,  pp.  xi-f2l2.     Price  73.  6d.  net. 
The  priory  at  Calwich  was  founded  before  1 149  for 
a  few  Augustinian  Canons  ;  but  the  fortunes  of  this 
humble  little  foundation,  conscientiously  related  by 
Mrs.   Fortescue,  are  of  small  interest,  and  nothing 
now  remains  of  the  buildings.     But  the  history  of  the 
various  families  who  owned  the  property  after  the 
Dissolution,  and  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Calwich 
to   the  glorious  church  at  Norbury,  with  its  many 
tombs  of  the  Fitzherberts,  and  to  the  beautiful  old 
mansion  of  Wootton  Lodge,  afford  ample  material 
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for  a  very  readable  volume.  Mrs.  Fortescue  has 
made  the  most  of  the  subject.  The  historical  part 
is  based  upon  the  best  authorities,  while  the  writing 
is  marked  by  lucidity  and  charm.  Mrs.  Fortescue 
writes  so  well,  indeed,  that  one  feels  a  shock  on 
coming  upon  such  a  piece  of  "journalese"  as  "his 
success  was  phenomenal"  (p.  75).  The  chapters 
dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Longfords,  the  Fitz- 
herberts  and  the  Fleetwoods — the  sixth  and  last 
Baronet  of  the  last  name,  Sir  Thomas  Fleetwood, 
died  in  1802 — including  the  adventures  of  Calwich 
in  the  Civil  War  times,  are  full  of  interest.  Calwich 
passed  to  the  Granvilles  in  1738,  and  very  pleasant 
it  is  to  meet  Mrs.  Delany  and  her  circle,  including 
even  that  melancholy  and  somewhat  morose  brother 
of  hers,  Bernard  Granville,  who  had  so  uncomfortable 
a  habit  of  frowning  upon  the  matrimonial  schemes  of 
his  relatives.  The  one  man  he  took  to  was  Rousseau, 
whose  residence  for  a  year  at  Wootton  forms  a  curious 
episode  in  local  history,  as  well  as  in  Rousseau's  own 
life-story.  Another  literary  connection  of  the  locality, 
of  perhaps  wider  interest,  is  its  association  with  George 
Eliot.  Ellastone,  the  parish  of  Calwich,  is  the  "  Hay- 
slope"  of  Adam  Bede.  Mrs.  Fortescue  traces  the  set- 
ting of  the  story,  and  shows  to  what  extent  the 
characters  in  the  book  had  prototypes  in  real  life — 
Bartle  Massey  was  the  actual  name  of  the  Ellastone 
schoolmaster  ;  she  also  gives  sufficient  particulars  of 
George  Eliot's  own  early  life  to  illustrate  her  close 
association  with,  and  knowledge  of,  the  district.  Yet 
another  literary  association  is  that  with  Thomas 
Moore,  who  for  a  while  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
near  Ashbourne.  Moore  and  his  wife,  Bessy,  when 
well  on  their  way  one  day  to  a  dinner-party  at  Ash- 
bourne Hall,  found  that  they  were  "half  an  hour  too 
early  for  dinner,  so  we  set  to  practising  country  dances 
in  the  midst  of  a  retired  green  lane  till  the  time  was 
expired  !"  Mrs.  Fortescue  has  produced  a  work  of 
much  charm.  The  illustrations — portraits  and  local 
scenes — are  very  attractive. 

if  in  i(i 
Glossary  of  Archaeology.  By  A.  Norman. 
With  363  illustrations.  London  :  Talbot  and 
Co.,  1915.  2  vols.  Foolscap  8vo. ,  pp. xii  +  223  ; 
182.  Price  5s.  net  the  two  volumes. 
This  Glossary  is  issued  in  the  handy  series  of  books 
known  as  "  The  Antiquaries'  Primers,"  and  the  pos- 
sessor is  notified  on  the  title-page  that  Architecture 
and  Ecclesiology  are  excluded — an  exclusion  much 
to  be  regretted.  The  compiler  has  evidently  found 
it  difficult,  however,  to  draw  a  precise  line  of  exclu- 
sion, for  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  included  such 
terms  as  alb,  crosier,  stole,  pardoners,  and  the  like. 
There  are  some  omissions  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account.  "Dene  Holes"  is  rightly  included,  with 
a  brief  but  good  article  and  illustration,  but  "  Dew 
Pond  "  does  not  appear.  More  serious  omissions  are 
those  of  Linchet  or  Lynchet,  and  of  the  various 
now  generally  received  descriptive  terms  for  types 
of  Paloeolithic  implements  —  Acheulean,  Chellean, 
Mousterian,  etc.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  cavil  at 
omissions.  No  specialized  dictionary  or  glossary 
was  ever  published  in  which  omissions  or  unexpected 
inclusions  could  not  be  detected.  It  is  fairer,  perhaps, 
to  scrutinize  what  is  actually  given  ;  and  Mr.  Norman's 
two  handy,  well-printed,  and  most  usefully  and  clearly 


illustrated  volumes  stand  such  scrutiny  well  on  the 
whole.  The  definitions  and  explanations  under  such 
heads  as  Glass,  Money,  Pottery,  and  the  like,  contain 
much  information  skilfully  condensed. 

The  shorter  articles  and  definitions  are  also  to  the 
point,  and  as  a  rule  are  not  much  open  to  criticism, 
though  the  definition  of  such  a  term  as  "  Reeve"  is 
barely  sufficient.  The  names  of  manorial  officers  are 
mostly  omitted,  nor  do  we  find  Court  Baron,  Court 
Leet,  or  the  names  of  some  feudal  fines  and  services, 
such  as  "merchet. "  "Heriot"  is  defined  as  "  A 
tribute  given  to  a  feudal  lord  to  sssist  his  preparation 
for  war,"  which  ignores  the  familiar  use  of  the  term 
for  an  incident  in  manorial  tenures.  A  valuable 
feature  of  these  volumes  is  the  wealth  of  illustration. 
The  cuts  are  necessarily  small,  but  they  are  very 
clearly  produced  and  are  genuinely  illustrative.  Mr. 
Norman's  Glossary  of  Arc/uvology  is  a  useful  and  handy 
work  of  reference,  though  it  is  certainly  capable  of 
improvement. 

*  3*C        • 

We  have  received  a  monograph  by  Mr.  H.  Clifford 
Smith,  F.S.A.,  on  The  Goldsmith  and  the  Young 
Couple  ;  or.  The  Legend  of  S.  Eloy  and  S,  Godeberta, 
by  Petrus  Chris/us,  the  substance  of  which  appeared 
as  an  article  in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  September, 
1914.  The  well-known  picture,  dated  1449,  by  Petrus 
Christus,  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Baron  Albert 
von  Oppenheim  of  Cologne,  The  sale  of  that  collec- 
tion was  announced  to  take  place  at  Berlin  in  October 
last,  so  that  in  this  country,  at  all  events,  the  present 
whereabouts  of  the  picture  are  unknown.  The  paint- 
ing is  on  an  oak  panel,  and  represents  a  goldsmith 
selling  a  ring  to  a  young  couple.  Mr.  Clifford  Smith 
points  out  the  unique  value  of  the  picture  because 
of  the  extraordinary  elaboration  and  richness  of  the 
accessories.  He  traces  the  history  of  the  painting, 
and  then  describes  in  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
manner  all  its  details,  discussing  their  historical  and 
other  significance.  This  discussion  reveals  a  wealth 
of  meaning  and  suggestiveness  in  every  carefully  placed 
accessory.  The  paper,  for  which  art  students  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Clifford  Smith,  is  illustrated 
by  three  fine  photographic  plates.  A  few  cuts  in  the 
text  and  a  bibliography  complete  this  slim  monograph. 
One  hundred  copies  have  been  printed — and  uncom- 
monly well  printed — for  private  circulation,  but  the 
author  has  placed  a  few  of  these  copies  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  for  sale  at  the  price  of  6s. 

*  *      * 

A  particularly  attractive  little  book  which  has  reached 
us  is  A  Handy  Guide  to  Oxford,  specially  written  for 
the  wounded  by  Mr.  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher.  No  man 
knows  his  Oxford  better  than  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  our 
wounded  soldiers,  so  many  of  whom  are  being  care- 
fully tended  in  the  city  of  the  dreaming  spires,  when 
they  are  convalescent,  will  find  this  little  book,  written 
simply  and  with  touches  of  humour,  and  freely  illus- 
trated, a  capital  guide  to  their  surroundings.  The 
paper-covered  Guide  is  issued  in  an  edition  for  the 
public,  "  Printed  for  the  Author  at  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  Tune,  1915,"  at  the  price  of  is.  net. 
Until  the  Peace  the  profits  of  sale  will  be  given  to 
the  fund  for  supplying  tobacco  to  the  wounded  in 
the  Third  Southern  General  Hospital. 
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Last  February  we  noticed  the  appearance  of  No.  9, 
vol.  i.,  of  the  "Publications  of  the  Canadian  Archives," 
issued  by  the  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa, 
being  the  first  of  two  volumes  entitled  77ie  Canadian 
North-  West :  Its  Early  Developments  and  Legislative 
Records.  The  second  volume  has  now  reached  us. 
Like  its  predecessor,  it  contains  Minutes  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Red  River  Colony  and  the  Northern 
Department  of  Rupert's  Land,  coveiing  the  period 
from  1833  onwards,  and  is  edited  by  Professor  E.  H. 
Oliver,  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  The 
pagination  runs  from  689  to  1348.  Pp.  I-131  of  vol.  i. 
contained  the  narrative  of  pioneer  legislation  ;  the 
660  pages  of  vol.  ii.  continue  and  complete  the  docu- 
mentary foundation  of  the  narrative.  We  can  only 
repeat  what  we  said  in  noticing  ihe  first  volume — that 
the  Canadian  Government  is  rendering  excellent 
service  to  future  historians  and  present-day  students 
by  thus  making  accessible  the  raw  material  for  the 
history  of  the  Great  North-West,  and  in  providing 
Canadians  with  an  authentic  record  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  that  wonderful  extent  of  country. 

We  have  received  a  well-printed  paper  of  20  pages — 
12  of  which  are  plates  containing  62  well-reproduced 
figures — in  brown  wrappers,  by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard, 
M.Sc. ,  of  the  Hull  Museums,  entitled  "  The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Potter's  Art."  Mr.  Sheppard  in  the  briet 
space  of  8  quarto  pages  briefly  reviews  the  history  of 
the  potter's  art,  illustrated  by  very  numerous  speci- 
mens chosen  from  the  unusually  complete  series  in 
the  Municipal  Museum  at  Hull.  We  have  also  on 
our  table  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  for  the  year  to 
June  30,  1913.  This  is  a  porily  volume  of  over 
800  pages,  illustrated  by  some  dozens  of  plates,  and 
containing,  as  usual,  a  great  variety  of  scientific 
papers  of  value  and  importance. 
%  if.  Hf. 
The  Scottish  Historical  Review,  July,  opens  with  a 
historical  sketch  by  Lord  Kingsburgh  of  "Power 
Traction  in  Peace  and  War,"  which  has  great 
"actuality."  The  latter  pages  of  the  paper  give  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  wonderful  part  power  traction 
is  playing  in  the  present  war.  Another  very  timely 
article  is  Mr.  David  Murray's  "The  Preservation  of 
the  Tolbooth  Steeple  of  Glasgow,"  with  four  illustra- 
tions. The  fate  of  the  Steeple  is  still  in  the  balance. 
This  paper  should  surely  help  the  City  Fathers  to 
come  to  the  only  right  decision — to  keep  their  hands 
off  the  Steeple.  Among  the  other  contributions  is  a 
very  interesting  narrative  of  "  A  Journey  in  Belgium 
and  Germany  a  Plundred  Years  Ago,"  from  the 
journal  of  a  Mr.  William  Anderson,  of  the  Advocates' 
Close,  Edinburgh.  We  gladly  welcome  vol.  ii., 
part  12,  of  Mr.  Henry  Harrispn's  Surnames  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (Eaton  Press,  190,  Ebury  Street, 
S.W.  ;  price  is.  net).  This  part  extends  from 
Spencer  to  Stonehewer,  and  is  marked  by  the  same 
care  and  scholarship  as  its  predecessors.  It  contains 
in  a  highly  condensed  form  an  amazing  amount  of 
learning.  We  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  completion 
of  this  valuable  dictionary.  We  have  also  received 
the  Journal  of  the  Alchemical  Society,  vol.  iii., 
part  19  (H.  K.  Lewis,  136,  Gower  Street,  W.C.  ; 
price  25.   net;,   containing,   inter  alia,   a   paper  on 


"The  Beginnings  of  Alchemy,"  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Waite  ; 
the  Indian  Antiqnaiy,  April,  in  which  history,  phil- 
ology, and  folklore,  are  all  well  represented  ;  and 
a  comprehensive  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Maps  and  Engravings  relating  to  the 
Topography  and  Genealogy  of  Cheshire,  compiled 
and  issued  by  Mr.  Albert  Sutton,  43.  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester,  which  contains  nearly  800  items. 


CorresponDence. 


ANGLO-SAXON  BOUNDS  NEAR 
SILCHESTER. 

TO     THE     EDITOR. 
It  is  in  no  spirit  of  adverse  criticism  that  I  offer  the 
following  observations  on  Mr.  Crawford's  paper  on 
this  sul)ject  {supra,  p.  250  et  seq.).     I  recognize  fully  1 

that  Mr.  Crawford  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  doing  excellent  / 

work  on  correct  lines.  If  he  succeeds  in  determining 
the  actual  line  of  the  Roman  road  from  Calleva  to 
Spina;,  which  has  so  long  been  unknown,  he  will 
have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  Roman 
roads  in  i  ritain. 

I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Crawford  does  not  mean  that 
the  straight  line  he  has  drawn  on  his  map,  from 
"  Weala  Bridge"  in  the  direction  of  Calleva,  is  more 
than  approximate  and  provisional. 

The  determination  of  the  point  at  which  the  road 
westward  from  Calleva  crossed  the  Kennet  is  im- 
portant, as  affecting  the  question,  What  was  the 
primary  objective  of  that  road?  Was  it  Bath,  and 
ultimately  Venta  Silurum  via  Avonmouth  ?  Or  was 
it  a  junction  near  Baydon  with  the  "  Ermine  Street" 
from  Southampton  Water  to  Cirencester  and 
Gloucester,  which  ultimately  joined  the  Watling 
Street  at  Craven  Arms?  If  it  was  the  first,  then  the 
road  from  Speen  to  Baydon  was  merely  a  "spur" 
between  the  west  road  and  the  north  road,  and  it 
would  be  immaterial  where  the  west  road  crossed  the 
Kennet.  But  if  it  be  the  latter,  the  line  of  the  road 
as  between  Speen  and  Baydon  (being  part  of  a  main 
line)  was  determined  by  the  crossing  of  the  Kennet, 
which  in  that  case  we  should  require  to  be  at  Speen. 

As  the  result  of  much  reconsideration  of  the  order 
of  laying  out  of  Roman  roads,  I  think  the  latter  of 
the  two  suggested  objectives  the  more  probable. 
This  does  not  require  any  considerable  interval  of 
time  as  between  the  settlement  of  Corinium  and  that 
of  Bath. 

I  must  first  note  that  Mr.  Crawford's  transcript  of 
the  bounds  of  Bryningtune  (Brimpton)  is  defective. 
Pie  has  omitted  a  line  before  "Middelea."  It 
should  read,  after  "Weala  brucge,"  as  follows: 
"Thonne  thaer  ut  on  Cynetan  ;  andlang  Cynetan  on 
Mythford  ;  thonne  on  Middelea."  This  is  important, 
as  indicating  the  length  which  the  boundary  had  along 
the  Kennet.  It  occurs  to  me  that  "Midgham,"  at 
this  point  on  the  river,  represents  the  "Mythford" 
and  "Middelea"  of  the  charter,  the  "h"  in  Midg- 
ham having  corruptly  got  in,  as  in  Twineham  (Christ- 
church,  Hants),  properly  "  Twin-eam." 

What    I   wish    principally   to    deal   with    is    the 
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"heipath"  which  occurs  twice  in  the  charter — in  the 
first  place  in  following  the  boundary  north  from  the 
Emborne  Stream,  and  in  the  second  after  leaving  the 
Emborne  Stream  at  Shaldon  Ford.  If  I  understand 
Mr.  Crawford  rightly,  he  treats  these  as  two  inde- 
pendent "herpaths."  Of  ihe  first  he  says:  "There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  identification  of  this 
herpath  with  an  important  but  «o«-/vW/a«  highway." 
fie  also  says  earlier  that  "herpath  means  highway, 
whatever  its  original  meaning  may  have  been.  It 
does  not  necessarily  refer  to  a  road  of  Roman  con- 
struction, rather  the  opposite." 

Here  I  am  compelled  absolutely  to  join  issue.  It 
would  take  a  great  deal  to  persuade  me  that,  in  any 
Saxon  document,  "hereford,"  "  herepath  "  or  "her- 
path," or  "hereweg"  was  used  otherw'ise  than  in 
reference  to  a  road  recognized  by  the  Saxons  as  a 
Roman  work.  The  Saxons  used  "  here  "  as  meaning 
a  foreign  force,  and  so  throughout  the  Anglo- Saxon 
Chronicle  it  means  the  Danish  army  or  navy.  The 
home  force  was  the  "fyrd,"  and  so  we  get  (as  in 
Birch,  No.  986)  "fyrdstraet"  contrasted  with 
"  Waetlinga  Streete."  In  that  instance  the  "Wat- 
ling"  in  question  is  the  Foss  Way  near  Stow-in-the 
Wold,  and  the  "fyrdstraet"  is  one  of  the  other 
military,  but  non-Roman,  roads  over  the  Cotsvvolds. 

That  charter  is  also  an  instance  of  "Watling" 
being  generic  and  not  specific,  and  equivalent  in 
British  (or  Welsh)  to  "hereford,"  "  gwaith-lleng" 
being  "  work  of  the  legion." 

"Ermine  Street"  also  is  "heremannes  weg,"  or 
the  "captain's  road,"  and  equally  generic,  though 
generally  applied  only  to  two  main  Roman  roads, 
one  already  mentioned,  the  other  the  great  North 
Road  from  London. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  there  is  the  strongest 
probability  of  the  "herpath"  in  both  places  in  the 
Brimpton  charter  being  the  same,  and  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  Roman  road  from  Calleva  to  Spinte. 

The  first  "herpath"  Mr.  Crawford  describes  (p.  251, 
2nd  col.)  as  "the  great  highway  along  Greenham 
Common  .  .  .  between  Brimpton  and  Newbury." 
Why  he  does  not  consider  this  Roman  I  fail  to  see. 
It  is  exactly  where,  a  priori,  I  should  look  for  the 
Calleva-Spinte  Road.  He  says  it  ran  along  "just 
clear  of  the  edge  of  the  gullies."  That  was  precisely 
what  a  Roman  engineer  aimed  at — a  line  which  as 
far  as  possible  avoided  crossing  streams,  and  near 
enough  to  an  edge  to  be  well  drained.  This  principle 
decided  the  line  of  the  Watling  .Street  north  from 
Tyburn  Hill  and  its  divergences  at  Brockley  Hill, 
and  the  line  of  the  Ermine  Street  from  Cirencester  to 
Gloucester. 

But  I  am  puzzled  by  Mr.  Crawford  marking  on 
his  plan  this  "  herpath  "  as  going  from  south-west  to 
north-east  ;  whereas  the  road  he  identifies  with  it  on 
Greenham  Common  is  nearly  due  north-west  and 
south-east. 

But  he  mentions  one  important  fact,  that  one  of  the 
gullies  on  the  side  of  the  road  is  called  "Hyde  End 
Gully."  This  is  eloquent.  I  do  not  profess  to  say 
what  "  Hyde  "  means  ;  I  should  like  to  learn  ;  but 
every  "  Hyde  "  I  know  (and  they  are  many)  is  on  the 
side  of  a  Roman  road. 

We  get  back  to  the  other  "  herpath  "  after  leaving 
the  Emborne  and  coming  south  by  Heath  felda,  and 


passing  along  the  herpath  come  to  "Immanbury." 
With  the  correction  of  the  reading  of  the  charter, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  iden'ifying  "  lleathfield  "  by 
the  help  of  "Heath  side  farm,"  close  to  Wasing. 
Thence  to  Tadley  Common,  where  we  find  a  roai 
coming  in  direct  from  Silchester.  A  little  distance 
along  that  road  eastward  is  a  place  marked  on  old 
maps  as  "  Imp  stone."  This,  particularly  as  there  is 
an  entrenchment  close  to  it,  seems  more  suggestive  of 
"  Imman  beorg  "  than  Inhurst. 

Now  as  to  "  weala  brucge."  This  Mr.  Crawford 
affirms  positively  to  be  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  road. 
He  may  have  evidence  as  to  this  which  he  has  not  yet 
given  us ;  but  in  its  absence  I  must  say  that  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  unlikely  place  for  the  Roman  engineer 
to  have  chosen.  To  cross  marshy  low  grounds  with 
several  streams  to  negotiate,  when  there  was  a  good 
line  on  higher  ground  involving  only  crossing  the 
Fishbourne  and  Emborne  streams,  and  a  crossing  near 
Speen  over  the  Kennet,  where  the  valley  narrows  in, 
appears  most  improbable. 

Mr.  Crawford  supports  his  theory  by  an  explana- 
tion of  "vvealh,"  which  in  relation  to  a  Saxon  docu- 
ment seems  to  me  very  far-fetched.  I  would  ask  (as 
1  do  in  all  such  cases  dealing  with  place-names)  for 
any  other  -instance  where  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  a  Roman  work  in  Britain.  But  I  do  know  a  Saxon 
charter  relating  to  the  ferries  over  Severn  and  the 
Wye  where  "  scip-wealas  "  certainly  meant  "Welsh 
shipmen  "  existing  contemporaneously  with  the 
charter. 

It  has  to  be  considered  that,  besides  the  Roman 
road,  another  road  in  Berkshire  has  to  be  located. 
That  is  "  the  Welshmen's  road."  I  heard  of  it  some 
years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  traced  a  way  across 
Gloucestershire,  from  Birdlip,  to  the  Marlborough 
Downs,  whence  it  turns  eastward.  The  place-names, 
watering-places,  etc.,  along  this  road  prove  it  to  have 
been  a  drift-way  for  cattle  coming,  necessarily,  out  of 
Wales.  It  is  a  very  common  idea  that  in  Saxon 
times  there  was  no  intercourse  in  the  way  of  trade 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  Saxons.  Studies  in  the 
Welsh  marches  have  satisfied  me  that  the  very  oppo- 
site was  the  fact.  This  road  definitely  avoided  the 
Roman  and  other  highways.  I  suggest  that  this 
road  may  account  for  the  name  "  weala  "  occurring 
near  Silchester  and  at  Staines,  as  Mr.  Crawford  men- 
tions, without  any  necessity  of  making  the  word  mean 
"  romanized." 

I  have  been  sufficiently  destructive.  I  must  now, 
founding  on  what  I  have  said,  attempt  to  construct 
what  I  imagine  to  be  the  line  in  which  the  Calleva- 
Spinoe  road  is  to  be  sought  for. 

I  suggest  the  following  as  such  a  line  :  Leaving 
Silchester  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  and  passing 
over  -Silchester  Common  (past  the  "  Imp  ")  and  Tad- 
ley  Common  (a  name  which,  though  sufficiently  sug- 
gestive, I  do  not  stay  to  discuss),  crossing  the  Fish- 
bourne  at  Ashford,  and  on  over  Hill  Common  to 
Headley  Common  to  Knight's  Bridge  over  the  Em- 
borne ;  then  north-west  over  Greenham  Heath  in  a 
direct  line  for  Speen  ;  and  crossing  the  Kennet  at  or 
a  little  west  of  Newbury  Bridge.  This  picks  up,  and 
includes,  both  Mr.  Crawford's  "  herpaths."  I  hope 
this  suggestion  may  be  helpful  and  fruitful. 

Not  that  I  put  forward  my  opinion  on  such  points 
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as  worth  more  than  that  of  anyone  else,  I  would  refer 
anyone  who  wishes  to  know  more  of  the  surroundings 
of  this  subject  to  my  papers  on  "Primary  Roman 
Roads"  in  the  Woolhope  Club  (Heiefoid)  Transac- 
lions,  1903;  and  on  "  The  Crossings  of  Severn"  in 
the  same  volume,  since  revised  and  reissued,  with 
additions,  as  an  appendix  to  my  ''Moynes  Court, 
Monmouthshire  "  (1914). 

I  may  say  that,  since  the  first  of  these  papers  was 
written,  I  was  fortunate,  in  1913,  in  seeing  an  excava- 
tion on  the  west  side  of  Broad  Street,  Herefurd,  which 
disclosed  the  paving  of  the  Watling  Street  exactly 
where  I  had  postulated  its  situation.  It  was  about 
8  feet  below  the  street-level.  From  further  inquiries 
I  found  it  proved  that  All  Saints'  Church  is  actually 
astride  of  the  line  of  the  road,  which  does  not  follow 
any  of  the  modern  streets. 

James  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


OLD  NUMERALS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
I  have  read  the  curious  old  numerals  on  p.  234 
of  this  month's  Antiquary^  and  I  wonder  if  a  very 
old  rhyme  taught  to  my  people  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land by  an  old  nurse  could  have  any  relation  to  them. 
It  was  said  in  playing  a  game  round  the  fire.  One  of 
the  party  tapped  the  feet  with  a  poker  or  stick,  saying 
the  rhyme.  The  last  foot  to  get  the  tap  went  out, 
and  so  on  till  only  one  foot  was  left  in,  and  that  won 
the  game.  There  was  a  second  rhyme  used  for  variety. 
They  were  generally  said  turn  about.  I  shall  give 
both,  and  put  a  mark  on  the  word  or  syllable  which 
was  said  at  each  tap  of  the  stick  : 

One-ery,  twd-ery,  dickery  cary, 
IloUobone,  crackabone,  tenera  lary, 
Rfxdom,  random,  merry  come  time, 
Whumbledy,  bumbledy,  twenty-nine. 
I  spell  it  as  it  is  pronounced,  as  well  as  I  can. 
"The  other  is — 

William  a  Tripody  he's  a  good  wdterman, 
He  buys  hens  and  puts  them  in  pens. 
Some  lay  eggs  and  some  lay  none. 
Put  your  foot  to  your  foot, 
Gang  away  home. 
Generally  we  began  the  rhyme  at  the  next  foot  to 
the  one  gone  out,  and  sometimes  children  would  call 
out  to  have  it  begun  with  their  feet.     The  winner  of 
the  game,  whose  foot  is  in  to  the  last,  is  usually  the 
one  to  hold  the  stick  and  play  the  next  game.     It 
gives  wonderful   amusement   and   excitement  to  see 
who  will  win  the  game.     Whether  it  has  any  hidden 
meanings  or  mysteries  I  don't  know.     I  have  never 
seen  anyone  who  knew  it  but  my  own  people.     Per- 
haps  some  readers  of  the  Antiquaiy  may  know  it, 
or  find  out  something  that  woutd  be  interesting. 
Westfield,  Regent's  Park,  ^-  ^'  Ward. 

Southampton, 

June  16,  1915. 


worth   noting   that  the  "counting-out"  rhyme  used 
in  this  village  school  runs  as  follows : 

Eena — Deena — Dina — Do , 
Catch  a — nigger — by  his — toe  ; 
If  he — holloas — let  him — go. 
O — U — ^T — spells — cut : 
Out— you— GO. 

Folk-lorists  might  make  something  of  interest  out  of 
the  literary  portion  of  the  poem,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
remarkable  that  even  two  Celtic  numerals  should 
have  survived  for  nearly  1,500  years  right  in  the 
middle  of  Wessex.  I  know  the  rhyme  is  in  use  in 
other  schools  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
far  it  is  distributed. 

And  what  about  "  Ilickory-Dickory-Dock  "  ? 

J.  P.  Williams-Freeman. 

Weyhill,  near  Anddver, 

Hants, 

June  22,  1915. 


TO  THE   EDITOR. 

In  view  of  your  report  of  Mr.  MacRitchie's  paper 
on  the  remains  of  Cymric  numerals  still  in  use  in 
Southern  Scotland  and  Northern  England,  it  may  be 


A  LUCASIAN  EPITAPH  IN  OXFORD. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

Outside  the  north-western  bay  of  the  nave  of  St. 
Giles's  Church,  which  stands  in  the  northern  suburb, 
outside  the  mediaeval  wall  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  you 
may  read  this  inscription  : 

lOHANES    LUCAS 

In  Agro  Hantoniensi  natus, 

Ab  antiqua  et  nobili  familia 

LucASiORUM  Oriundus. 

In  Collegiis  Wicchamicis  adolevit, 

Alumnus  in  Vintoniensi, 

In  OxoNiENSi  Socius. 

Grassante  per  Patriam  Bello  Civili, 

Sffiviente  in  Academia  ferali  Ostracismo, 

Iniquitali  lemporum  cessit, 

Et  in  suburbio  inter  Musas  abdicatas  consenuit. 

Vir  si  quis  alius. 

Inter  varias  rerum  ac  fortunce  vicissitudines 

Regi,  Ecclesire,  et  sibi  constans. 

Animo,  in  re  modica,  magno  et  munifico, 

Solius  innocentije  tenax. 

lucunda  et  facili  Consuetudine. 

Amicis  charus, 

Nemini  molestus  aut  gravis. 

Eximias  animi  dotes, 

Iniquissima  qua  vixit  modestia, 

Taceri  voluit,  celare  not  potuit. 

r\\  ■■..  \   n  i  /Etatis  Lxxvi° 

01^'J^A"°iD-MDCLXXXI° 

It  has  its  interest  not  for  Wykehamists  and  Ilamp- 
shirians  only,  but  also  as  a  specimen  of  the  Latinity 
in  vogue  in  Caroline  Oxford,  and  as  a  record  of  the 
sufferings  undergone  by  loyal  monarchists,  while 
England  was  very  badly  ruled  by  usurpers,  much  as 
Belgium  is  at  present,  under  military  tyranny. 
Q^fQ^^  Edward  S.  Dodgson. 

July  8,  1915. 

Note  to  Publishers. — IVe  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 
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The  Antiquary. 


SEPTEMBER,   19 15. 


Announcement  of  the  October  "Antiquary"  will  be 
found  on  page  2  in  front. 


Ji3otes  of  tbe  a^onttj. 


The  report  of  the  Wilts  Archaeological  Society, 
which  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
at  Devizes  in  July,  contained  the  following 
paragraph:  "In  October,  19 14,  Sir  C.  P. 
Hobhouse,  the  owner  of  the  great  fourteenth- 
century  barn  at  Bradford,  offered  to  make 
over  the  building  to  the  Society  without 
payment  on  condition  that  the  costs  of  the 
conveyance  and  of  the  necessary  fencing 
were  borne  by  the  Society,  and  that  the 
necessary  repairs  should  be  executed  within 
a  reasonable  time.  As  neither  the  Office  of 
Works  nor  the  National  Trust  were  willing 
to  move  in  the  matter,  and  as  the  alternative 
was  that  the  building  would  be  pulled  down, 
the  Committee  considered  it  their  duty  to 
accept  the  offer  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
save  this  remarkable  building  which  is  such 
a  prominent  feature  of  Bradford.  Mr. 
A.  W.  N.  Burder,  of  Bradford,  undertook  to 
act  for  the  Society,  and  although  it  seemed 
hopeless  to  issue  an  appeal  for  money  to 
members  generally,  he  has,  by  sending  the 
appeal  to  persons  likely  to  be  interested, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford, 
succeeded  in  getting  together  a  sum  of 
;^i38  13s.  When,  however,  the  costs  of 
conveyance  and  fencing  (say  ;^5o)  are  de- 
ducted from  this,  the  balance  will  go  but  a 
little  way  towards  the  complete  repair  of  the 
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roof  and  main  timbers,  which  Mr.  Brakspear 
has  estimated  at;^775.  It  is  thought,  how- 
ever, that  if  another  J^i^o  could  be  secured 
the  building  could  at  least  be  saved  from  the 
imminent  danger  of  collapse  which  now 
threatens  it.  The  Committee  appeals  to  all 
who  wish  so  notable  a  building  to  be  pre- 
served to  send  subscriptions,  of  however 
small  amount,  either  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Rev.  E.  H.  Goddard,  Clyffe  Vicarage, 
Swindon,  or  to  Mr.  A.  W.  N.  Burder, 
Belcombe  Court,  Bradford -on- A  von.  Pos- 
sibly some  might  be  willing  to  promise  an 
annual  subscription  of  ^i  for  three  years." 

Appeals  are  many  at  the  present  time,  but 
we  earnestly  hope  that  this  attempt  to  pre- 
serve so  splendid  a  specimen  of  fourteenth- 
century  work  may  meet  with  success.  It 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  were  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  great  barn  by  the  Wilts  Society 
to  be  followed  by  its  collapse  or  partial 
destruction. 

•it  ^  "J? 
At  the  sale  of  old  English  silver  at  Christie's 
on  July  20,  ;^45i  8s.,  or  ^6  2s.  per  ounce, 
was  given  for  a  George  I.  plain  octagonal 
tea-kettle  of  fine  but  simple  design,  with 
moulded  borders,  on  a  tripod  stand  with 
lamp.  It  was  dated  17 17,  the  maker  having 
been  John  Saunders. 

'k  'll?  ^ 
The  Cathedral  of  Arras,  wilfully  destroyed 
by  the  Germans  in  July,  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Vaast, 
or  Vedast,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  a  heavy  structure 
of  no  particular  architectural  merit.  The 
reconstruction  was  begun  in  1755,  and  was 
brought  to  a  stop  by  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
The  works,  resumed  in  1810,  were  completed 
in  June,  1833.  It  was  a  pseudo-classical 
cruciform  edifice  with  a  nave  of  half-a-dozen 
bays,  a  choir  of  three  bays,  both  with  aisles, 
and  semicircular  apse,  out  of  which  six  chapels 
opened,  and  transepts  also  each  of  three 
bays.  The  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  which 
had  barrel  vaults,  were  separated  from  their 
aisles  by  colonnades  of  Corinthian  columns, 
and  at  the  west  end  was  a  gallery  housing  a 
large  organ.  In  the  west  aisle  of  the  north 
transept  was  a  large  baptistery,  in  which 
various  coloured  marbles  were  employed 
with  fairly  good  effect.     Till  the  beginning 
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of  the  war  the  cathedral  contained  several 
good  paintings  and  monuments  and  two 
Early  Flemish  triptyches,  all  formerly  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Vaast.  The  old  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  finest  in  the  north  of  France, 
was  a  much  larger  edifice,  wantonly  destroyed 
in  the  eighteenth  century  oh  the  allegation 
being  made  that  it  was  in  an  unstable  con- 
dition. 

*!?       'i?       '^ 

In  the  July  issue  of  Afan  Mr.  E.  J.  Wayland 
described  a  series  of  stone  implements  col- 
lected by  him  on  the  Monapo  River  in  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Mozambique,  East 
Africa.  All,  with  one  possible  exception, 
are  extremely  crude,  being  chipped  out  of 
nodules  of  chalcedony  and  jasper  with  which 
the  basalt  ridges  of  the  sedimentary  coast 
belt  are  bestrewn.  There  is  no  certainty 
about  their  age,  the  fact  that  they  are  found 
on  the  surface  not  necessarily  showing  that 
they  are  of  comparatively  modern  date. 
They  closely  resemble  those  found  by  Mr. 
Lamplugh  near  the  Victoria  Falls.  No  local 
evidence  justifies  their  attribution  to  a  period 
earlier  than  the  early  Palaeolithic,  but  they 
may  be  of  much  later  date. 

^  4p  4? 
In  the  same  issue  Dr.  W.  H.  Rivers  de- 
scribed specimens  of  the  boomerang  found 
on  the  coast  of  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides. 
They  differ  from  the  Australian  type  in 
having  the  ends  almost  square  or  showing  a 
slight  curve  not  continuous  with  the  general 
curvature  of  the  implement.  The  antiquity 
of  the  use  of  the  boomerang  in  the  New 
Hebrides  may  be  assumed  from  its  connection 
with  tribal  rites,  and  one  group  claims  descent 
from  it.  This  discovery  raises  an  important 
problem.  The  weapon  is  generally  regarded 
as  an  ancient  element  in  Australian  culture, 
but  Dr.  Rivers  suggests  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  race  which,  in  his  studies  on 
Melanesian  social  life,  he  calls  the  Kava 
people.  The  discovery  Is,  he  thinks,  suffi- 
cient "  to  put  us  on  our  guard  concerning 
the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  Australian 
boomerang,  for  in  spite  of  their  difference  of 
form,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  Australian  and  Melanesian  instruments 
are  but  divergent  manifestations  of  the 
handiwork  of  one  people." 


"  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
architects  and  lovers  of  old  buildings  gener- 
ally," said  the  Manchester  Guardian,  July  24, 
"  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  damaged 
masterpieces  of  Belgium  when  the  time  comes 
to  put  Belgium's  house  in  order  again.  Those 
who  hold  that  the  restoration  of  ancient 
architecture  is  often  almost  as  fatal  as  ruin 
are  anxious  lest  such  buildings  as  the  ravaged 
cathedral  of  Dinant  should  suffer  modern 
restoration.  In  a  recent  address  on  the 
subject  M.  Victor  Horta,  probably  the  lead- 
ing architect  of  Belgium,  spoke  strongly 
against  restoration  in  these  cases,  and  said 
he  thought  it  was  better  to  build  a  modern 
cathedral  than  to  attempt  it.  His  own  view 
is  that  some  of  the  ruined  buildings  should 
be  left  as  a  lesson  to  future  generations. 
The  Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres,  for  example,  might 
well  stand  for  ever  as  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment to  the  horrors  of  war.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  French  to  leave  the 
damaged  mediaeval  statuary  in  Rheims 
Cathedral  in  the  condition  in  which  it  has 
been  left  by  the  German  shells." 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  writes :  "  The  com- 
bined tinder-box,  corkscrew  and  tobacco- 
stopper  is  apparently  a  rare  type.  There  is 
a  specimen  in  the  Taunton  Castle  Museum 
precisely  similar  to  that  figured  by  Mr.  V.  B. 
Crowther-Beynon  in  the  Antiquary  for  July, 
p.  266,  and  to  that  illustrated  in  the  August 
issue,  p.  283  (the  latter  in  the  Hull  Municipal 
Museum)." 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  Edward  Lovett  has  made  a  collection  of 
Children's  Toys,  Playthings,  and  Games, 
believing  that  a  "  Museum  of  Toys,  carefully 
and  suggestively  arranged,  and  labelled  in  a 
simple  manner,  would  be  a  great  influence 
for  good  to  the  next  generation,"  and  this, 
he  adds,  in  a  circular  on  the  subject,  "  is 
worth  considering  in  the  times  through  which 
we  are  now  passing."  The  circular  details 
the  Scheme  of  Arrangement,  which  is  cer- 
tainly ingenious,  though  presenting  not  a  few 
openings  for  criticism.  Mr.  Lovett  has  pre- 
sented his  Collection  to  the  Borough  Council 
of  Stepney,  E.,  and  it  is  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  Whitechapel  Museum.  It  should 
have  many  interested  visitors,  young  and  old. 
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As  procedure  under  the  Indian  Treasure 
Trove  Act  is  riot  very  familiar  to  English 
antiquaries,  we  may  perhaps  quote  a  notifica- 
tion which  appeared  in  the  Pioneer  of 
April  26.  It  ran  as  follows  :  "  It  is  notified 
under  the  Indian  Treasure  Trove  Act  that 
on  January  18  a  treasure  consisting  of 
.200  small  gold  coins  called  '  Virarayanpanam,' 
and  valued  at  Rs.  75,  was  found  by  one 
Sinna  Karuppa  Goundan  of  the  village  of 
Chennasamudram,  Erode  taluk,  while  he  was 


Mr.  Harry  Paintin  continues  to  print  in  the 
Oxford  Journal  Illustrated  carefully  written 
and  freely  illustrated  articles  dealing  with 
the  churches  and  other  buildings  of  historic 
or  antiquarian  interest  in  the  country  districts 
which  surround  the  University  city.  A  recent 
example,  written  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
cursion of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and 
Historical  Society,  dealt  with  "  Ewelme  and 
the  De-la-Poles."  By  the  courtesy  of  the 
Journal  named  we  are  permitted  to  repro- 


EWELME   CHURCH  :    INTERIOR    FROM   THE   WEST. 
(  From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Howard.) 


falling  the  stem  of  an  Unjal  tree  in  patta 
field  No.  208  of  the  village  held  jointly  by 
M.  Sellappa  Goundan,  M.  Nachiyappa 
Goundan,  S.  Sellappa  Goundan,  and  M. 
Royappa  Goundan.  All  persons  claiming 
the  treasure  or  part  thereof  are  required  to 
appear  personally  or  by  agent  before  the 
Collector  of  Coimbatore  at  his  office  at 
Coimbatore  on  Monday,  October  18,  19 15, 
with  a  view  to  the  matter  being  inquired  into 
and  determined  according  to  law." 


duce  here  three  of  the  illustrations  to  the 
article.  The  first  gives  a  general  view  of 
the  interior  of  Ewelme  Church  from  the 
west,  showing  the  fine  roof,  the  remains  of 
rood-screen,  the  north  and  south  nave 
arcades,  and  the  late  east  window.  The 
second  illustration  shows  the  font  and  cover. 
"The  font,"  writes  Mr.  Paintin,  "rises  from 
two  steps,  and  the  stem  is  enriched  with 
deeply-cut  panelling  of  good  design.  The 
bowl  is  girdled  by  a  series  of  plain  shields 
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enclosed  in  quatrefoils,  and  crowning  the 
font  is  the  famous  cover,  heavily  restored 
indeed,  but  beautiful  alike  in  conception  and 
execution.  The  counterpoise  should  also  be 
noticed,  and  also  the  ancient  heraldic  tiles 
on  the  font   steps."     The  third  illustration 


EWELME  CHURCH  :    FONT  AND   FONT   COVER. 

shows  the  head  and  canopy  of  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk. 

'^       'i*       4if 

A  handsome  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
collections  in  the  Lincoln  City  and  County 
Museum  by  the  gift  of  numerous  local 
antiquities  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A.,  of  Kirton  Lindsey. 
The  specimens  presented   to    the    Museum 


were  collected  by  him  and  his  family,  and 

include  a  series  of  worked  flints,  many  of 
them  good  examples  of  leaf-shaped  and 
barbed  arrow-heads,  discovered  in  Lincoln- 
shire. There  are  five  bronze  palstaves,  which 
are  of  more  interest  in  that  they  show  the 
development  of  these  implements  from  the 
early  form  of  stop-ridge  to  the  socket  form. 
The  Roman  Period  is  represented  by  two 
vases  and  an  urn,  bronze  fibulae  or  brooches, 


EWELME  CHURCH  :    HEAD  AND  CANOPY  OF  THE 
DUCHESS  OF  SUFFOLK. 

and  other  specimens ;  and  of  the  Saxon 
Period  there  are  two  fine  urns,  which  still 
contain  cremated  remains  as  when  found  at 
Kirton  Lindsey,  some  beads  from  Bottesford 
and  Caistor,  and  several  fine  fibulae  from  the 
Isle  of  Axholme,  Manton,  and  Kirton  Lindsey. 
There  is  also  pottery  of  the  Mediaeval  Period, 
as  well  as  of  a  later  date,  principally  the 
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heavy  earthenware  vessels  associated  with  the 
days  before  porcelain.  This  pottery  includes 
a  Bellarmlne  jug,  and  tygs  found  at  Burton 
Stather.  There  is  a  nice  series  of  glass  wine- 
bottles  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  numerous  specimens  of  no 
remote  age,  but  which  are  interesting  because 
they  have  become  obsolete  by  the  advance 
of  invention,  such  as  tinder-boxes,  rushlight- 
holders,  flintlock  pistols  (one  of  which, 
having  a  small  bayonet,  was  made  in  Lincoln), 
cow  and  sheep  bells,  old  shoe-buckles, 
portions  of  shackles  from  Bottesford,  and  a 
sand-box  used  at  Kirton  Lindsey  Sessions 
House  before  blotting-paper  was  invented. 
Of  the  seventeenth  -  century  Lincolnshire 
tokens  there  are  a  number,  and  several  will 
no  doubt  be  new  to  the  collection  at  the 
Museum.  Part  of  the  Peacock  Collection 
has  already  been  placed  on  exhibition,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  placed  out  as  oppor- 
tunity permits. 

^  4»  "fr 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Exeter  on  July  21,  the  Rev. 
O.  J.  Reichel  contributed  a  paper  on  "  The 
Hundred  of  Exminster  in  Early  Times."  He 
said  there  were  two  points  of  special  interest 
about  Exminster  Hundred.  One  was  the 
existence  of  a  collegiate  church ;  the  other 
the  indirect  evidence  it  afforded  of  the  old 
moorland  hundred  of  Moreton,  the  consti- 
tuents of  which  were  distributed  before 
Domesday  between  the  hundreds  of  Haytor, 
Teignbridge  and  Exminster.  There  was  no 
evidence  to  show  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  minster ;  but  if  the  Saxon  settlement  in 
Devonshire,  as  evidenced  by  the  Stockleighs 
and  Stokes,  found  in  four  lines  across  the 
country,  had  reached  the  second  line  of 
Stoke  Canon,  Stockleigh  English,  Stockleigh 
Pomeroy,  and  Stockleigh  Luscombe,  in 
Cheriton  Fitzpaine,  by  the  year  710,  it  was 
probable  that  the  minster  on  the  Exe  was 
founded  in  the  next  period  of  the  extension 
westward — i.e.,  between  the  years  710  and 
823.  The  GildroU  of  the  year  1084  men- 
tioned the  presbyters  of  Exminster.  From 
the  earlier  times  two  churches  between  the 
Exe  and  Teign  (Kingsteignton  and  Kenton 
and  Exminster),  and  three  other  churches 
west  of  the  Teign  (West  Alvington,  Halber- 
ton  and  Yealmpton)  appeared  to  have  be- 


longed to  the  church  of  Salisbury,  or  its 
predecessor  in  the  tidCj  the  church  of  Sher- 
borne. Three  of  these  churches  (Kingsteign- 
ton, Kenton  and  Yealmpton)  appeared  to 
have  been  held  by  Sherborne  when  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  only  Bishop  for  the  whole  of  the 
West  of  England.  The  positions  of  Har- 
berton  and  West  Alvington  were  not  quite  so 
clear,  because  some  of  the  Sarum  charters, 
if  genuine,  might  be  original  grants  of 
confirmations  of  a  state  of  things  already 
existing.  The  simplest  way  in  which  the 
possession  of  churches  in  the  diocese  of 
Exeter  by  the  Church  of  Sarum  could  be 
accounted  for  was  by  supposing  that  these 
were  founded  at  the  time  when  Sherborne 
was  the  only  see  in  the  West — i.e.,  between 
710  and  909.  Apparently  the  minster  on  the 
Exe  and  probably  also  Kingsteignton  Church, 
were  established  between  710  and  823,  when 
the  third  line  of  Saxon  settlement  was  advanc- 
ing westwards  to  Stock-in- Holne,  Henbury 
Castle  in  Buckfastleigh,  and  Stokenham, 
whereas  West  Alvington  and  Yealmpton  prob- 
ably dated  from  the  final  stage  of  settlement 
in  the  county,  between  823  and  900.  The 
presbyters  of  Exminster  were  in  possession  of 
a  half-hide  of  land  in  Exminster  Old  Hundred 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Old  Sarum  in 
1084,  and  at  the  same  date  the  priests  of 
Alventona  or  Yealmpton  held  one  hide  at 
Lyncham  on  behalf  of  the  same  Canons  of 
St.  Mary  of  Sarum. 

^  ^         4? 

At  the  same  meeting  Miss  Ethel  Lega- 
Weekes  read  a  paper  on  "  Prudum  Prodom, 
etc.,  of  Exeter,  and  the  First  City  Seal." 
She  said  that  among  the  treasures  of  the 
City  Corporation  was  the  silver  matrix  of  the 
first  common  seal  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  the 
earliest  impression  of  which  was  said  to  be 
the  one  attached  to  the  document  in  the 
chapter  archives.  On  the  back  of  the  matrix 
were  engraved  the  names  of  William  Prudum 
as  donor,  and  Lucas  as  maker.  She  thought 
it  highly  probable  that  the  donor  was  William 
Produm,  who  bequeathed  the  hospital  of  St. 
John,  near  the  East  Gate,  "  in  pure  and  per- 
petual alms,"  and  that  it  dated  back  to  the 
twelfth  century.  She  fancied  that  the  central 
building  represented  on  the  seal  typified  the 
City  Guildhall,  and  that  it  was  more  or  less 
faithfully  copied  on  the  "  First  seal  "  of  the 
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hospital,  in  allusion  to  the  Mayor  and  com- 
monalty's patronage  of  this  foundation. 
Mr.  Lloyd  Parry's  surmise  might  be  the 
truest — that  the  central  building  on  the  Com- 
mon Seal  was  merely  typical  of  the  whole 
city,  as  encompassed  by  a  wall  and  defended 
by  towers.  The  devices  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  seal  might  be,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  Parry 
suggested,  purely  ornamental,  but  she  found 
it  hard  to  relinquish  the  notion  that  these 
devices  were  allusive  to  the  Stannaries. 
Pending  a  more  satisfactory  elucidation,  how- 
ever, she  suggested  that  they  might  be  re- 
garded as  symbolizing  the  three  dominant 
powers  of  the  city — the  Crown,  the  Church 
and  the  Commonalty. 

•J?       •)!(?       ^ 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  Chapel  of 
St.  George  and  the  English  Martyrs  in  West- 
minster Cathedral  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
everlasting  memory  of  officers  who  fall  in  the 
war,  says  the  Times.  The  decoration  of  the 
chapel  is  to  be  carried  out  in  marble  and 
mosaic  in  the  style  followed  in  the  adjoining 
chapel  of  Holy  Souls,  and  simple  memorial 
tablets  will  record  the  names  of  the  officers 
who  are  killed  in  action,  together  with  their 
regiments  and  the  dates  of  their  death. 
Work  is  also  to  be  started  at  the  cathedral 
on  the  great  tympanum  of  the  entrance,  the 
only  impi)rtant  feature  outside  the  building 
which  now  remains  to  be  finished. 

'i?  '^  'k 
The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  (20,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.C.)  continues  its  admirable  work, 
in  spile  of  much  indifference  and  some 
opposition.  In  its  annual  report  it  states 
that  a  large  number  of  churches  in  the  North 
of  England  have  "  come  before  the  Society  " 
during  the  past  year,  and  examples  are  given 
— in  one  or  two  cases  photographs — of  the 
type  of  "  restoration  "  which  the  Society  was 
founded  to  resist.  In  other  cases  the  clergy 
and  churchwardens  appear  to  have  welcomed 
the  help  of  the  Society,  and  have  secured 
wholly  satisfactory  restorations. 

.J.  tji»  .jjp 
In  reference  to  Mount  Grace  Priory,  North- 
allerton, the  committee  express  gratitude  to 
Sir  Hugh  Bell,  the  owner,  for  having  the 
work  of  repair  very  carefully  done.  It  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  member  of  the  Society, 


and  is  being  carried  out  at  intervals  in  order 

not  to  interfere  too  much  with  the  appearance 
of  the  ruins.  The  remains  of  the  walls  and 
the  cells  are  being  carefully  repaired  and 
repointed,  and  the  top  surfaces  protected 
with  concrete,  covered  over  with  a  layer  of 
turf  in  place  of  the  vegetation  which  was  dis- 
placing the  masonry  and  allowing  the  wet  to 
penetrate  to  a  serious  extent.  As  to  Tod- 
morden  Hall,  Lancashire,  which  it  was  feared 
would  not  be  preserved  by  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  it  is  stated 
that  the  company  "does  not  mean  to  press 
forward  with  the  demolition  of  the  building 
until  the  war  is  over." 

'i?  ^  ^ 
The  Committee  publish  a  photograph  of 
ancient  houses  which  recently  were  "de- 
stroyed "  in  Selby  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  post  office,  a  photograph  of  which  is 
also  given,  making  comment  unnecessary. 
Other  instances  of  destruction. are  given,  and 
the  Committee  remark  that  "  during  recent 
years  more  of  those  buildings  of  minor  impor- 
tance which  lend  to  a  town  or  village  its 
peculiar  tone  and  character  have  been  de- 
stroyed than  in  any  previous  period."  On 
the  other  hand,  thanks  to  the  persistence  of 
this  Society,  some  old  buildings  have  been 
saved,  and  restored  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
serve their  character.  It  is  also  mentioned 
that  a  member  of  the  Society  has  been 
appointed  on  the  Council  of  the  Garden 
Cities  and  Town  Planning  Association. 

•ij?  'J?  «il? 
We  take  the  following  Note  from  Nature, 
July  22  :  "In  his  presidential  address  to  the 
K.oyal  Society  of  South  Africa  (May  19) 
Dr.  L.  Peringuey  summarized  the  conclusions 
he  has  reached  regarding  Palaeolithic  man  in 
South  Africa.  He  still  maintains  that  the 
early  Palaeolithic  cultures — Chellean,  Acheu- 
lean,  and  Mousterian — which  occurred  in 
sequence  in  Europe,  existed  together  in  South 
Africa.  The  later  Palceolithic  cultures,  par- 
ticularly the  Aurignacean  and  Solutrean,  are 
richly  represented  in  South  Africa,  where 
they  are  associated,  as  in  Europe,  with  a 
particularly  realistic  form  of  art.  The  evi- 
dence which  associates  the  later  Palaeolithic 
cultures  with  the  ancient  Pushman  is,  in 
Dr.  Peringuey's  opinion,  now  quite  com- 
plete.    He   endeavours   '  lo   show  that   the 
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Bushman,  if  himself  not  the  ancestor  of  those 
Solutrean  and  Aurignacean  people,  may  have 
been  of  them,  and  that  he  has  retained  many 
parts  of  their  handicraft  is  equally  certain.' 
Dr.  Peringuey  is  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
later  Palreolithic  cultures  of  Europe  were 
introduced  from  South  Africa." 

^  'k  "^ 
The  Ribchester  Museum  of  Roman  Antiquities 
^  is  to  be  formally  opened  early  this  month 
(September)  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  British  Association.  In  addition  to  the 
permanent  collection,  the  Committee  is 
arranging  for  a  temporary  loan  of  Roman 
objects  found  at  Ribchester,  but  now  dis- 
persed in  other  museums  or  in  private  owner- 
ship. It  is  intended  to  keep  open  the 
exhibition  for  about  six  months. 

'$?  '^  *i? 
The  annual  report  of  the  Wilts  Archaeological 
Society  mentioned  that  the  work  at  Old 
Sarum,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  had  to  be  brought  to  a  some- 
what summary  end  in  19 14  owing  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  has  not  been  con- 
tinued in  1915.  The  area  between  the 
cloister  of  the  cathedral  and  the  city  wall  to 
the  north  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a 
large  house,  possibly  the  Bishop's.  A  section 
was  also  cut  through  the  bank  encircling  the 
city  outside  the  Norman  wall.  A  complete 
report  of  these  excavations  will  be  issued  to 
subscribers. 

<^  ^  ^ 
According  to  the  annual  report  presented  to 
Parliament,  special  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  protect  the  British  Museum  collec- 
tions in  the  event  of  raids  by  hostile  aircraft. 
At  an  early  stage  of  the  war  a  large  number 
of  the  more  portable  objects  of  special  value 
were  removed  to  positions  of  greater  security 
in  safes  or  in  strong-rooms,  their  places  in 
the  exhibition  galleries  being  taken  by  objects 
of  lesser  value  or  by  facsimiles.  Additional 
measures,  including  the  protection  of  certain 
objects  which  cannot  safely  be  removed, 
have  been  taken  since  the  close  of  the  year 
to  which  the  report  relates. 

4p         '^         ^ 
As  a  result  of  the  war  there  were  132,573 
fewer  visitors  to  the  Museum  last  year.     The 
total  number  in  19 14  was  814,517,  and  up 
to  the  end  of  June  the  returns  showed  an 


advance  of  over  31,000  on  the  exceptionally 
high  figures  of  1 9 1 3>  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber, however,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  more 
than  100,000.  During  the  year  20,000 
persons  attended  the  guides'  lectures  at  the 
Museum. 

«ili?  4?  4' 
The  Architect^  July  30,  contained  a  short 
article  on  "  Renaissance  Font-Covers,"  by 
Mr.  J.  Tavenor-Perry,  illustrated  by  eight 
sketches  of  examples  by  the  author's  clever 
pen. 

'^  ^  <%? 
At  Christie's  shortly  there  will  be  sold  the 
famous  magic  "black  stone"  of  Dr.  John 
Dee,  Queen  Elizabeth's  astrologer.  The 
"black  stone"  is  a  circular  piece  of  highly- 
polished  cannel  coal  set  in  a  wooden  frame 
with  a  handle.  It  was  in  the  Magniac  Col- 
lection at  Colworth,  Bedfordshire,  but  was 
sold  some  twenty  years  ago  at  the  dispersal 
of  the  numerous  treasures  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Magniac,  whose  town  mansion, 
Chesterfield  House,  Mayfair,  was  bought  by 
the   late   Lord   Burton   for   something   like 

;z^I00,000. 

^  ^  ^ 
One  of  the  few  remaining  landmarks  of  the 
city — the  Old  Mill  House  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  in  Water  Lane,  Blackfriars — is 
scheduled  for  demolition,  said  the  Daily 
News,  August  9,  for  the  widening  of  that 
thoroughfare.  It  adjoins  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
and  contained  many  curious  old  contrivances 
for  grinding,  weighing,  and  preserving  drugs 
used  before  the  days  of  steam  power  and 
machinery.  The  windows  contained  the 
old-fashioned  bull's-eye  glass.  Apothecaries' 
Hall  itself  will  not  be  touched. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  RoUright  (or  RoUrich)  Stones  have 
been  the  subject  of  three  interesting  com- 
munications in  recent  issues  of  the  Oxford 
Times.  The  number  for  July  10  contained 
an  article  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Morrison  on  "  A 
Midsummer  Visit  to  the  'King's  Stone.'" 
This  was  followed  on  July  31  by  a  lively 
account  of  "  How  we  Failed  to  '  Orientate  ' 
the  Rollrich  Circle,"  under  the  title  of  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Nightmare,"  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  W.  d'Almaine,  who  wrote  in  the  issue 
for  August  7  a  more  serious  letter  of  con- 
siderable length,  giving  reasons,  with  details 
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of  observations,  to  show  that  the  sun  does 
not  rise  over  the  "  Pointer,"  or  *'  King  Stone," 
at  the  RoUrich  Circle  on  June  21. 

'w       *$?       ')!(* 

The  Rev.  Walter  Marshall,  Vicar  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Hove,  has  been  examining  St. 
Mary's  parish  church,  Shoreham-by-Sea.  As 
is  well  known  (said  the  Sussex  Daily  JVeivs, 
August  7),  St.  Mary's  was  at  one  time  a 
very  fine  edifice,  but  the  original  nave  was 
destroyed  in  troublous  times  during  past 
centuries.  Excavations  which  have  now  been 
carried  out  have  revealed  the  Norman  foun- 
dations in  their  original  outline,  and  show 
the  size  of  the  church  before  its  spoliation. 
There  is  the  old  doorway  and  the  south 
porch  which  led  into  the  original  nave. 
There  is  also  the  western  door,  which  is 
part  of  the  old  ruin  that  still  remains,  and 
the  steps  leading  down  into  the  nave  can  be 
traced.  There  are  also  the  bases  of  the 
Norman  columns  and  other  interesting  dis- 
coveries, and  no  doubt  the  Sussex  Archaeo- 
logical Society  will  visit  the  church  some 
day  to  learn  something  of  what  has  been 
revealed  by  these  excavations.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Rev.  Walter  Marshall 
is  also  examining  the  parish  churches  of 
Steyning  and  Old  Shoreham,  and  that  he  has 
in  contemplation  a  comprehensive  volume 
dealing  with  these  three  historic  fanes. 

A  souterrain  has  been  discovered  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hinds,  at  Toberdoney, 
near  Strangford,  on  the  estate  of  Viscount 
Bangor.  According  to  tradition,  a  cave 
existed  in  the  Craigban  field,  but  the  exact 
location  was  not  known  to  the  Hinds  family, 
who  have  been  in  possession  of  the  farm  for 
over  a  century.  Mr.  P.  Hinds,  who  held  a 
strong  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  the  cave, 
caused  careful  search  to  be  made,  and  after 
prolonged  testing  at  varying  depths  ultimately 
struck  a  monolithic  slab  covering  one  of  the 
chambers  of  a  souterrain.  The  passage  is  at 
the  east  end,  and  there  rS  a  small  chamber, 
about  10  feet  from  the  entrance  on  the  north 
side,  within  40  feet  of  the  Castleward  road. 
For  45  feet  it  is  almost  straight,  and  the  pro- 
jecting stones,  about  6  feet  apart,  indicate 
the  position  of  two  traps.  It  deflects  to  the 
south,  and  there  are  two  other  lateral  cham- 
bers, one  on  the  north  side,  ventilated,  and 


one  on  the  south.  The  passage  crosses  the 
road  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  terminates  in 
an  oblong  chamber  with  a  floor-space  of  fifty- 
five  feet.  Most  of  this  is  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  shows  the  remains  of  two 
rude  ventilating  shafts.  The  walls  narrow  to 
the  top,  which  is  covered  with  long  broad 
flags,  closely  jointed  and  overlapped. 
Some  deposits  of  bones,  teeth  and  horns 
were  discovered  in  one  of  the  chambers. 
These  evidently  belonged  to  a  large  ruminant, 
probably  a  deer.  Pieces  of  burnt  oak,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  charcoal,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  flint  were  also  found.  The  length 
from  the  entrance  to  the  main  chamber  is 
roughly  forty-five  yards. 


lonDon  in  caJartime:  OBcboes 
from  tbe  lPa0t. 

By  a.  Abram,  D.Sc,  F.R.Uist.S. 

N  the  stress  of  war,  when  so  much  is 
hoped  and  expected  of  London,  it 
is  encouraging  to  recall  how  impor- 
tant a  part  she  has  played  in  former 
struggles.  The  early  Letter-books  of  the 
City  are  full  of  records  of  her  martial  activi- 
ties, particularly  during  the  hundred  years 
which  lay  between  1350  and  1450,  when  the 
nation  was  frequently  at  war.  Although 
everything  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
it  is  now,  the  demands  made  upon  her  were 
very  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  she  has 
to  face  to-day,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
people  shows  that  there  has  been  extraordi- 
nary persistence  in  our  national  character. 

There  was  then  no  standing  army,  and 
men  had  to  be  raised  as  occasion  required ; 
London  furnished  men  for  all  campaigns  of  any 
magnitude,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
she  sent  contingents  to  three  countries  at 
once — Spain,  France,  and  Scotland.  Proc- 
lamations were  made  ordering  men  to  serve 
the  King,  and  the  Aldermen  were  responsible 
for  seeing  that  they  were  put  in  array.  Some- 
times the  number  of  those  who  offered  them- 
selves willingly  was  sufificient,  but  if  the 
danger  were  urgent  all  able-bodied  men  were 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the 
realm.     In  1417  a  writ  was  issued  command- 
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ing  that  all  soldiers  and  sailors  found  in  the 
City  after  they  ought  to  have  joined  the 
forces  should  be  arrested. 

The  Corporation  did  not  believe  in  leaving 
matters  to  chance,  but  gave  specific  instruc- 
tions beforehand;  thus,  in  1385,  when  it 
was  thought  that  London  might  be  attacked, 
the  inhabitants  were  told  that,  if  a  scare  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  should  arise,  the 
women  and  children  were  to  keep  indoors, 
and  only  the  men-at-arms  and  archers  were 
to  go  to  meet  them.  In  the  next  year  an 
invasion  was  feared,  and  householders  were 
warned  to  lay  in  a  large  enough  stock  of 
provisions  to  last  them  three  months. 

As  a  preparation  for  Edward  Ill.'s  wars 
the  practice  of  arms  was  ordered ;  but 
military  training  was  not  a  lengthy  affair  as 
it  is  with  us,  as  warfare  was  so  much  simpler, 
and  every  citizen  was  required  by  law  to  have 
the  weapons  suitable  to  his  station  in  life, 
and  to  know  how  to  use  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, then  as  now,  the  love  of  sport  was 
sometimes  carried  too  far,  and  complaints 
were  made  that  servants  and  labourers  were 
neglecting  archery  for  the  sake  of  tennis, 
football,  quoits,  and  other  games.  These 
amusements  were  consequently  forbidden  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  men  were  com- 
manded to  have  bows  and  arrows,  and  to 
use  them  on  Sundays  and  holydays.  Merry- 
making was  not  allowed  in  moments  of 
crisis  ;  in  1385,  when  the  King  had  gone  on 
an  expedition  to  Scotland,  and  anxiety  was 
felt  about  him,  wrestling  matches,  and  a 
play,  which  usually  took  place  annually  at 
Skinners'  Well,  were  postponed  until  news 
of  his  exploit  should  be  received. 

The  navy  was  very  small,  and  was  always 
supplemented  by  merchant  ships,  which 
were  commandeered  without  any  hesitation, 
and  no  doubt  a  good  many  of  them  were 
owned  by  Londoners,  but  in  addition  the 
City  sometimes  supplied  vessels.  In  1356 
she  was  required  to  provide  two,  and 
employed  carpenters  and  other  workmen  for 
the  purpose;  one  unpatriotic  "shipwrith" 
refused  to  work,  and  was  promptly  im- 
prisoned. In  1372  the  King  asked  for  two 
barges,  each  80  by  20  feet,  but  he  seems  to 
have  anticipated  that  it  might  be  rather  a 
burden  on  the  poor,  for  the  writ  directs  that 
only  the  wealthier  citizens  should  be  asked 

VOL.    XI. 


to  contribute  to  the  cost.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty,  apparently,  in  finding  the 
money,  and  only  one  of  the  two  barges 
was  completed.  It  was  not  ready  for  some 
time;  however,  it  was  all  right  in  the  end, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  some 
merchant  ships.  As  a  reward  for  the  services 
rendered  by  it,  the  King  presented  the  freight- 
age of  wine  to  the  City  for  a  period. 

The  provision  of  munitions  and  food  for 
the  army  was  a  serious  matter,  and,  to  pre- 
vent a  shortage,  the  export  of  corn,  arrows, 
and  horses,  was  prohibited,  and  in  1376 
armour  destined  for  export  was  seized.  The 
enhancement  of  the  prices  of  oats,  hay,  ale, 
poultry,  arms,  bows  and  arrows,  was  for- 
bidden, and  makers  of  armour  were  enjoined 
to  sell  at  reasonable  prices,  so  doubtless 
there  were  traders  then  who  were  willing  to 
make  profit  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
nation.  In  1416-17,  all  Knights  who  were 
going  with  the  King  to  P>ance  were  directed 
to  supply  themselves  with  victuals  for  half 
a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Admirals, 
Customs  Officers,  and  Mayors,  purchased 
corn  for  the  King's  ships.  London  fre- 
quently sent  both  food  and  ammunition  ;  a 
quaint  entry  in  1369  records  that  advice  and 
arrows  were  sent,  and  in  reply  to  a  request 
from  Henry  V.,  when  he  was  besieging 
Rouen,  thirty  butts  of  sweet  wine,  a  thousand 
pipes  of  beer  and  ale,  and  two  thousand  cups, 
were  despatched.  There  was  no  thought 
of  teetotalism  in  those  days,  but  the  bever- 
ages were  light,  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
our  men  fought  well  upon  them. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  London,  as 
befitted  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  kingdom, 
was  foremost  in  providing  silver  bullets,  and 
the  length  of  her  purse  was  a  great  asset  to 
the  country.  There  were  continual  payments 
of  one  kind  or  another.  In  1355-56  an 
assessment  was  made  in  each  ward  for  funds 
for  the  repair  of  a  vessel,  the  property  of  a 
man  who  refused  to  contribute  was  seques- 
tered, and  he  was  imprisoned  for  breaking 
through  the  sequestration.  On  another 
occasion  two-fifteenths  were  raised  for  safe- 
guarding the  country  against  Scotland,  and 
the  next  year  money  was  borrowed  for  the 
safe  guarding  of  the  City  itself.  Subsidies 
and  taxes  also  had  to  be  collected  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm,  and  the  King  always 
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came  down  on  London  when  he  needed  a 
loan.  The  citizens  grumbled,  but  lent  him 
a  great  deal ;  they  generally  managed  to 
obtain  good  security,  sometimes  the  subsidy 
on  wool,  which  was  then  the  great  source  of 
revenue,  was  allocated  to  them,  and  for  one 
loan  a  very  valuable  sword  was  pledged. 

Trade  was  carried  on  at  considerable  risk, 
but  there  were  some  compensations.  Mer- 
chants were  sometimes  allowed  to  send  their 
vessels  to  sea  with  the  King's,  if  they  wished, 
so  that  they  might  gain  all  the  profit  they 
could  in  the  expedition  against  his  enemies. 
Ransoms  brought  in  something,  too,  and  that 
is  perhaps  why  we  find  London  buying  a 
prisoner. 

The  treatment  meted  out  to  alien  enemies 
was  very  unceremonious  ;  they  were  expelled 
from  the  country,  and  not  allowed  to  take 
horses  or  arms  with  them,  and  the  property 
even  of  religious  houses  (alien  priories)  was 
confiscated.  In  1376  French  goods  were 
seized  in  retaliation  for  the  loss  of  English 
commodities. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difificulties  of  our 
ancestors  were  very  much  the  same  as  our 
own,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  great 
admiration  for  the  practical  common-sense 
and  the  vigour  they  showed  in  dealing  with 
them,  and  the  way  in  which  they  rose  to 
every  emergency. 


m 


^ome  Onre0toteD  Cbutcbes 
i^ent  anD  ^usser. 

By  J.  Tavenor-Perrv, 


From  restorations  of  Thy  fane, 

From  levellings  of  Thy  sword, 
From  zealous  churchmen's  pick  and  plane, 

Deliver  us,  good  Lord  ! 

Thomas  Hardy. 

jHE  word  "  restoration,"  as  applied 
to  a  church,  Jias  come  to  have  a 
very  varied  meaning  in  consequence 
of  its  misuse  at  different  periods; 
and  the  idea  it  suggests  to  one  mind  is 
frequently  quite  dissimilar  to  that  conveyed 
to  another.  When  the  "  glorious  choir  of 
Conrad "  was  destroyed,  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  attempted    no   reinstatement   of 


the  ruined  building,  but  rebuilt  it  in  the 
style  of  their  period  with  all  the  improve- 
ments that  circumstances  permitted ;  but 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Wyatt  was  let  loose  on  Salisbury,  "  he  swept 
away  screens,  chapels,  and  porches  ;  dese- 
crated and  destroyed  the  tombs  of  warriors 
and  prelates  ;  obliterated  ancient  paintings, 
flung  stained  glass  by  cartloads  into  the  city 
ditch,"  and  "  restored  "  the  Cathedral  to  what 
he  considered  was  its  state  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  When  Archbishop  Laud, 
after  the  close  of  the  Reformation  period, 
and  when,  later  still,  the  much  maligned 
churchwardens  of  the  Georgian  era,  found  the 
churches  decayed  and  denuded  of  all  the 
accessories  and  ornaments  of  public  worship, 
they  supplied  their  places  with  others  in  the 
style  of  their  own  time,  and  in  a  manner 
seeming  to  them  most  suitable ;  but  the 
architects  of  the  last  century,  continuing  in 
the  footsteps  of  Wyatt,  as  church  after  church 
fell  into  their  hands,  first  purged  it  of  all 
post-mediaeval  additions,  regardless  of  their 
artistic  or  historical  value,  and  then  "restored" 
it  to  what  they,  often  ignorantly,  imagined 
was  its  original  condition. 

There  have  been,  however,  worse  "re- 
storers "  than  these — those  who  have,  under 
the  guise  of  a  restoration,  made  alterations 
in  ancient  structures  merely  to  insert  designs 
of  their  own,  which,  however  good  in  them- 
selves, have  often  destroyed  evidences  of  the 
history  of  the  building.  Such  was  the  case 
with  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  London, 
where,  early  in  the  last  century,  a  fine 
Georgian  reredos  was  removed,  and  the  more 
ancient  screen-work  behind  it  hacked  back, 
and  the  face  of  the  east  wall  was  covered 
with  a  sham  Norman  arcade  in  Roman 
cement.  At  Rochester,  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  which  had  been  built  in  1624,  and 
retained  in  its  details  all  the  evidences  of  the 
Jacobean  revival,  has  had  traceried  windows 
of  a  much  earlier  period  inserted,  entirely 
falsifying  its  history  ;  while  at  Plaxtole,  in 
another  part  of  Kent,  a  fine  Laudian  church, 
of  which  Inigo  Jones  was  the  probable  archi- 
tect, has  had  transepts  and  a  chancel  added 
in  a  mongrel  sort  of  French  Gothic. 

Although  the  blame  for  many  of  these 
reckless  "  restorations  "  may  be  due  to  archi- 
tects who  ought  to  have  known  belter,  the 
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ambonoclasts  who  destroyed  so  much  screen- 
work  during  the  last  century,  and  the  icono- 
clasts who  whitewashed  ancient  paintings, 
were  generally  found  among  the  clergy,  who 
often  treated  their  churches  as  if  they  were 
their  own  freeholds,  and  at  their  own  will 
removed  or  destroyed  objects  which  seemed 
to  them  to  be  useless  or  superstitious.  We 
shall  presently  particularize  one  or  two  glar- 
ing cases  of  rood-screen  destruction  during 
the  last  century,  and  will  here  merely  mention 
the  removal  of  a  post-Reformation  screen, 
dated  1660,  from  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Chalk,  Kent,  which  was  taken  away  during  a 
recent  "  restoration." 

While  churches  remain  in  use  as  public 
buildings  they  will  always  be  liable  to  repairs, 
alterations,  and  rebuildings  in  the  various 
fashions  which  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
vail ;  and,  as  the  era  of  the  Gothic  revival 
seems  to  be  drawing  to  a  close,  new  works 
are  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  a  style,  as 
it  might  appear  to  us,  utterly  incongruous  to 
that  of  the  original  fabric.  It  thus  becomes 
interesting,  and  perhaps  valuable,  to  preserve 
some  record  of  the  state  of  such  buildings  at 
any  given  date  during  their  process  of  muta- 
tion ;  and  for  that  reason  we  have  selected  a 
few  "  stray  leaves  from  a  sketch-book  "  which 
will  give  the  aspect  presented  by  certain 
churches  in  Kent  and  Sussex  before  they 
were  scorched  by  the  fierce  fires  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century restorations. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  have 
arranged  them  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and 


fi^V 


appended  some  notes  on  their  condition  at 
the  time  the  sketches  were  made,  and  as  to 
the  fate  which  afterwards  overtook  them. 


St.  Peter,  Bexi^ill,  Sussex. 

Sketches  Nos.  1,2,  and  3. — In  1863,  before 
it  had  dreamed  of  its  subsequent  fame  as  a 
popular  watering-place,  Bexhill  was  a  pic- 
turesque country  village,  frequented  by  visitors 


rv-'^,H. 


ai.»KMi 


from  Hastings,  who  compared  the  road  to  it 
with  that  of  life,  it  was  "  so  up-and-down." 
Its  church,  in  those  far-off  days,  was  innocent 
of  all  modern  restoration,  though  it  had 
suffered  from  archaeological  rapacity,  for 
Horace  Walpole's  Strawberry  Hill  Collection 
contained  a  two-light  window  representing 
Henry  III.  and  Queen  Eleanor,  "procured" 
from  it  by  Lord  Ashburnham.  The  church 
consisted  of  a  Norman  nave  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  an  Early  English  chancel  with 
north  and  south  chapels,  and  a  western 
tower.  The  early  lancet  windows  remained 
in  the  chancel,  but  most  of  the  other  windows 
were  traceried  and  of  a  later  date ;  the  area 
of  the  church  was  pewed  throughout,  and  the 
north  and  south  aisles  contained  galleries 
along  their  outer  walls.  A  large  and  much 
upholstered  pulpit  stood  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  arch,  while  the  chancel  space 
was  devoted  to  forms  for  the  Sunday-school 
children,  and  the  walls  were  adorned  with 
incongruous,  picturesque,  and  valuable  me- 
morials to  local  families  or  individuals. 

In   1878  Bexhill  church  was  "restored" 
and  enlarged,  and   in   1908   it  was  further 
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added  to,  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the 
importance  of  Bexhill-by-Sea.  Needless  to 
say,  under  such  treatment  nothing  savouring 
of  post-Reformation   times  was   suffered  to 


NO.   3. 


1^-^  " 


remain  within  the  building,  and  all  that  was 
really  old  was  hidden  by  the  vast  accretion 
of  correct  modern  Gothic. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Boughton-under- 
Blean,  Kent. 
Sketch  No.  4. — It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from 
the  enlarged  and  bedizened  work   last   de- 
scribed to  a  village  church  still  retaining  its 
original  appearance,  although  it  underwent  a 


NO.    4. 


'K^JP"" 


restoration  in  187 1,  when  the  work  was  con- 
fined to  reparation  ;  and  the  only  alteration 
made,  suggested  by  necessity,  was  the  addi- 
tion of  a  buttress  to  the  exposed  angle  of  the 


south-eastern  chapel.  Therefore,  except  foi:^ 
this  slight  strengthening,  the  church,  seques- 
tered among  its  hop-gardens,  still  retains  the 
aspect  it  has  worn  for  centuries,  and  as  shown 
on  our  sketch. 

St,  Mary,  Dover,  Kent. 

Sketch  No.  5. — This  was  a  large  three- 
aisled  church  with  a  western  tower,  all  of  the 
late  Norman  and  Transitional  periods  ;  but 


J'ljK^' 
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with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  the  nave 
arcades  it  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  in  1843 
in  the  Early  English  style,  and  so  bad  was 
the  stone  then  used  that  much  of  it  had 
perished  before  the  century  closed.  From 
this  rebuilding  the  tower  was  fortunately 
spared ;  and  although  lately  it  has  been 
properly  repaired,  and  the  wood  dressings  of 
the  doorway  covering  a  Norman  arch  have 
been  removed,  it  remains  much  as  shown  in 
our  sketch. 

i^To  be  continued) 
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FEADAN   DUBH    AN   T-SIOSALAICH.      THE  CHISHOLM'S  BLACK  CHANTER- 


chaidh   an 
aisig  do'n 


CHIONN   fada,   fada, 

Siosalach  Glaiseach   air 

Eadailt  a  dh'fhaolainn  leasan  de'n 

sgoil-duibh. 
Cha  d'robh  e  thar  leih  bhliadhna  air  falbh, 
nuair  a  dh'fhas  a'Bhaintighearna  ro  mhi- 
uireasach  mu  dheidhinn  a  fir.*  Cha  d'fhuair 
i  a  h  aon  rachadh  air  a  thoir  ach  an 
Camshronach,  am  piobaire. 

Rainig  esan  eaglais  anns  an  Eadailt  far  an 
robh  suil  aige  ris  an  t-Siosalach  'fhaicinn. 
Chan  fhaca  e  suidheachan  falamh  ach  a 
h-aon,  laimh  ris  an  dorus.  Ciod  a  bha  an 
so  ach  cathair  na  h-aoidheachd,  far  an 
cuirteadh  neach  a  thigeadh  gu  bochdulnn 
chum  a  dheanamh  suas. 

An  am  sgaoilidh  do'n  phobull,  bha  gach 
neach  a'cur  bonn  aun  am  boineid  a'Cham- 
shronaich;  mu  dheireadh  thall,  thainig  an 
Siosalach,  's  chuir  esan  bonn  anns  a'bhoineid 
mar  an  ceudna. — Dh'eirich  an  Camshronach 
leis  na  bha  aige,  agus  lean  e  an  Siosalach, 
agus  dh'innis  e  dha  gu'm  feumadh  e  dol 
dachaidh  air  na  h-uile  cor. 

Char  f  iad  an  sin  a  dh'ionnsuidh  a'Mhaigh- 
stir  Sgoil,  [Maighstir  na  Sgoile  Duibhe,]  agus 
air  tuigsinn  da-san  gu'n  robh  an  t-airgiod 
aca,  thug  esan  na  h-uiread  brosnachaidh  agus 
misnich  dhaibh. — Thuirt  e  gu'n  robh  firion- 
nach  'na  luigh  anns  an  leabaidh  comhla  ris 
a'Bhaintighearna,  agus  airson  suim  araidh, 
gu'n  cuireadh  esan  iad  [an  Siosalach  agus  an 
Camshronach]  le  cheile  gu  tir  an  Earghlais 
mu'n  tigeadh  an  la. 

Chaidh  cordadh  a  thiota,  agus  an  Siosalach 
a  chur  a  luigh  I  agus  an  Camshronach  aig  a 
chasan,  agus  thug  e  [Am  Maighstir  Sgoil] 
feadan  dha,  air  am  feumadh  iad  a  bhi  'cluich 
gus  an  goireadh  an  coileach. 

Bha  fear  mu  seach  dhiubh  a'cluich  gu 
[uair]  fada  de'n  oidhche,  agus  thuit  iad  'nan 

*  •'  Mo  dhen  fhear  "  in  the  manuscript.     The  Chisholm  of  Strath  Glas,  or  The  Chisholm  of  Chisholm, 
the  Chief  of  Clan  Chisholm.     He  is  represented  here  as  learning  magic,  like  many  other  chiefs  who  were 
experts  in  the  art  (see  T/ie  Wizard's  Gillie,  pp.  19,  88). 

t  Dialect  for  "  chaidh."     Erchless  Castle  in  Strath  Glas  is  the  seat  of  The  Chisholm. 

j  "  A  chur  laibh  "  in  the  manuscript. 


toJ|ONG,  long  ago.  The  Chisholm  of 
'^  Chisholm,  Laird  of  Strath  Glas, 
went  on  a  journey  to  Italy  to  get  a 
lesson  in  the  black  art. 

He  had  not  been  more  than  half  a  year 
away,  when  the  Lady  of  Strath  Glas  grew 
very  anxious  about  her  husband.  But  she 
could  find  no  one  to  go  and  fetch  him  but 
Cameron  the  piper. 

He  arrived  at  a  church  in  Italy  where  he 
expected  to  see  The  Chisholm.  He  could 
only  see  one  empty  seat,  and  that  was  near 
the  door.  This  seat  was  none  other  than  the 
chair  of  hospitality,  where  anyone  who  had 
come  to  poverty  used  to  be  placed  [that  he 
might  receive  alms],  and  be  helped  along 
again. 

As  the  people  dispersed,  each  one  put 
a  coin  in  Cameron's  bonnet ;  and  at  the 
very  last  The  Chisholm  himself  came  and 
put  a  coin  in  the  bonnet  also. — Up  rose 
Cameron  with  all  the  money  he  had  obtained, 
and  followed  The  Chisholm,  and  told  him 
that  he  must  by  all  means  go  home. 

They  then  went  to  the  schoolmaster  [the 
Master  of  the  Black  Art],  who,  when  he 
understood  that  they  had  the  money,  urged 
and  encouraged  them  to  the  utmost  [to  go 
home]. — He  told  them  that  there  was  a  male 
lying  in  bed  with  the  lady,  and  that  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money  he  would  transport 
them  both  [The  Chisholm  and  Cameron]  to 
Erchless  before  day  came. 

The  bargain  was  struck  at  once.  The 
Chisholm  was  placed  in  a  recumbent  position 
with  Cameron  at  his  fest,  and  he  [the  school- 
master] gave  him  [The  Chisholm]  a  chanter, 
upon  which  they  had  to  keep  playing  until 
the  cock  crew. 

They  played  upon  it  alternately  till  a  late 
[hour]  of  the  night ;  then  they  fell  asleep,  to 
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cadal,  agus  dhuisg  iad  ann  an  coillidh  Roise 
fo  Chaisteal  Earghlais,  am  beul  an  latha. 

Ruith  an  Siosalach  a  dh'fhaicinn  c6  bha 
maille  ris  a'Bhaintighearna,  agus  c6  bha'n  so 
de  rogha  nam  fear"  ach  leanabh  gille  a 
rugadh  an  raoir  ;  bha  an  so  na  n-uile  ni 
ceart ;  bha  an  Siosalach  air  teachd,  oighre 
air  a  bhreth,  agus  a'Bhaintighearna  sabhailt. 

Nuair  a  fhuair  an  Siosalach  am  feadan 
bho'n  Eadailteach,  dh'iarr  e  buaidh  a  thoirt 
air,  agus  gu'n  innseadh  e  dha  na  h-uile  car  a 
thigeadh  air  a  theaghlach  gu  brath,  agus  bha 
sin  ceart.  Cha  tainig  am  bas  air  Siosalacii 
bho'n  la  sin  nach  do  sgain  am  Feadan 
Dubh,  agus  rachadh  cearcall  airgid  a  chur  air 
an  sin;  tha  cuig  cearcaill  air  'san  am  so; 
agus  thuit  cuid  dheth  le  caitheamh  nam 
meur,  o'n  a  bha  e  riamh  o  fhuaireadh  e,  'na 
sheunsair  {sic)  do  phiob.  Is  iomadh  sgeul 
a  bha  air  a  aithris  mu'n  Fheadan  Dubh  o'n 
latha  sin. 


awake  as  day  was  coming  on  in  Ross  [?] 
Wood,  below  Erchless  Castle. 

The  Chishohii  set  off  running  to  see  who 
was  with  the  lady,  and  who  of  the  choicest 
of  the  menkind  should  it  be  but  a  baby  boy 
that  had  been  born  the  night  before.  So 
now  all  was  well ;  The  Chisholm  had  come 
back  home,  an  heir  had  been  born,  and  the 
lady  was  safe. 

Now,  when  The  Chisholm  received  the 
chanter  from  the  Italian,  he  asked  him  to 
lay  a  spell  upon  if,  so  that  it  should  tell  him 
every  occurrence  that  might  ever  come  upon 
his  household.  This  was  done  accordingly, 
and  from  that  day  onwards  death  never  came 
to  a  Chisholm  without  the  Black  Chanter 
cracking.  On  such  occasions  a  silver  circlet 
used  to  be  put  about  it,  and  there  are  five 
such  circlets  about  it  at  this  present  time. 
Some  of  the  others  have  fallen  off  by  the 
action  of  the  fingers,  for  ever  since  it  was 
obtained,  it  has  been  used  as  a  bagpipe 
chanter,  and  many  a  tale  about  the  Black 
Chanter  has  been  told  since  that  day. 

About  the  year  of  the  fifteen  (17 15),  the 
house  of  Cameron,  the  piper,  caught  fire, 
according  to  the  saying  [?]  of  the  man  in 
Italy.  When  The  Chisholm  heard  about 
this,  he  ran  to  Cnoc  a'Bhbid  [?],  and,  shouting 
aloud,  asked  if  the  Black  Chanter  were  still 
there  and  intact. 

"  It  is,  it  is,"  said  Thomas  the  Piper. 
"When  I  myself  managed  to  get  out,  I 
snatched  up  the  bagpipe.  But  everything 
else  has  been  lost." 

"Cea,  Cea  [?]  the  Black  Chanter,"  said 
The  Chisholm ;  and  upon  his  getting  it,  he 
burst  into  singing,  and  began  to  dance — 

My  great-grandsire's  old  Black  Chanter, 
Glad  am  I  it's  in  my  hand, 
I  care  not  for  all  the  fire  had, 
Since  the  Chanter  is  not  there. 

I  care  not  for  all  the  fire  burnt, 
I  care  not  for  all  that's  lost, 
I  care  not  for  all  the  fire  had, 
Since  the  Chanter  is  not  there. 

These  were  the  opening  words  of  that 
famous  dancing  reel,  "  The  Chisholm's 
Black  Chanter,"  which  ever  since  that  day 
had  to  be  played  at  every  meeting  and  feast 
that  was  held  in  Strath  Glas. 

*  I  checked  the  manuscript  on  two  different  occasions  for  these  words,  but  the  writing  is  so  bad  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  certain  of  them  ;  they  look  like  "a  rooVjhadh  na  fear,"  which  I  have  dealt  with  as  above. 
A  transporting  whistle  occurs  in  other  Highland  tales.  The  important  incident  of  the  father  finding  his  own 
child  in  its  mother's  bed,  and  supposing  it  to  be  her  paramour,  occurs  in  Merugud  Uilix,  p.  26,  and  in  a 
variant  thereof,  Na  Tri  Chomhairlean,  West  Highland  Tales,  vol.  iv.,  p.  402. 


Mu  bhliadhna  nan  cuig  deug  (17 15),  char 
tigh  a'Chamshronaich,  am  piobaire,  'na  theine, 
air  othail  [?]  an  fhir  a  bha  anns  an  Eadailt. 
An  uair  a  chuala  an  Siosalach  so,  ruith  e  do 
Chnoc  a'Bhbid  [?]  agus  ghlaoidh  e  a  mach, 
an  robh  am  Feadan  Dubh  an  lathair. 

"  Tha,  tha,"  arsa  Tbmas  Piobaire,  "  an 
uair  a  thar  mise  a  mach,  thug  mi  sgriob  air 
a'phiob,  ach  chaidh  na  h-uile  ni  eile  a 
chall." 

"  Cea  Cea  [?J  am  Feadan  Dubh,"  ars  an 
Siosalach,  agus  air  a  fhaotainn  da,  is  ann  a 
leig  e  air  seinn  agus  dannsadh — 
Feadan  Dubh  mo  shinnsheanar, 
'S  mailh  learn  a  bhi  'nam  laimh, 
'S  coma  leam  na  bheil  'san  teine, 
Bho  nach'eil  am  Feadan  ann. 

'S  coma  leam  na  chaidh  a  losgadh, 
'S  coma  leam  na  chaidh  a  chall, 
'S  coma  leam  na  bheil  'san  teine, 
Bho  nach'eil  am  Feadan  ann. 

B'e  so  toiseach  an  Ruighle  ainmeil 
dannsaidh  sin,  "  Feadan  Dubh  an  t-Siosa- 
laich,"  a  dh'fheumadh  a  bhi  air  a  cluich  air 
na  h-uile  coinnimh  agus  cuilm  bhiodh  ann 
an  Srath  Ghlais  o'n  Ih,  sin. 
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Thionail  an  tuath  mu'n  cuairt  air  Tomas, 
agus  am  fear  nach  cuireadh  clach  'san  tigh 
ur,  chuireadh  e  cabar  ann.  Chaidh  tunna 
uisge-bheithe  a  chur  as  a'Chaisteal,  chiiir 
Tbmas  a  suas  a'phiob,  agus  chluich  e 
"  Feadan  Dubh  an  t-Siosalaich," 

'S  coma  learn  na  chaidh  a  loFgadh,  etc. 
Thug  gach  fear  lamh  air  a  sporan,  's  bha 
Tomas  na  bu   bheairtiche  na  bha  e  riamh 
roimhe. 

Goirid  'na  dheidh  so,  bha  bainis  ann  an 
Comar,  agus  chuir  na  h-uile  tuathanach  muilt 
agus  na  h-uile  ban-tuathanach  im  agus  caise 
gu  lebir  dh'a  h-ionnsuidh. 

Cha  b'fhiach  so  uile  mur  bitheadh  Tbmas 
agus  am  Feadan  Dubh  ann.  Air  dha  bhi 
'cluich  le  fonn  air  am  araidh  de'n  oidhche, 
thug  am  Feadan  Dubh  sgailc  fo  a  mheur. 
Cha  druidheadh*  na  bha  air  a'bhainis  air, 
cluich  na  b'fhaide.  Thrus  e  a'phiob  ann 
an  luib  a'bhreacain,  agus  thriall  e,  agus  air 
ruigheachd  a'Chaisteil  da,  bha  an  Siosalach 
an  deis  a  charadh. 


Tha  am  Feadan  Dubh  fhathasd  an  lathair, 
agus  sliochd  nan  Camshronach,  ach  is  e  am 
fear  mu  dheireadh  a  chluicheadh  [air]  a'phiob 
dhuibh,  Alasdair  Camshron,  piobair  Maidscar 
do  Reiseimeid  Dhiuc  Gordon  (92  High- 
landers) ri  linn  cogadh  na  S[\T,inne  agus 
Waterloo.  Is  e  esan  a  chluich  "Johnny 
Cope "  roimh[e],  an  la  a  ghlacadh  San 
Sebastian. 

An  oidhche  mu'n  do  thriall  an  t-arm 
Breatunnach  a  Brussels,  dhoirt  Coirneal 
Camshron  an  Fhasaich  Fhearna,  canister 
fiona,  a  bha  aig  Alasdair  agus  aig  a  chom- 
panaich,  agus  air  siubhal  dhoibh  an  brdugh 
'sa  mhaduinn,  sheinn  Alasdair  ("  Lochaber 
no  More"),  and  we  shall  never  return  to 
Lochaber  no  more  [suj. 

Mharcaich  an  Coirneal  d'a  ionnsuidh,  agus 
thuirt  e, 

"  Tha  thu  breugach,  'Alasdair,  tillidh  sinn 
do  Lochaber  fhathasd," — agus  dh'athar- 
raicheadh  am  port. 

From  Alex.  Fraser,  of  Mauld  by  Beauly, 
November  15,  1859. 

*  "  Duthadh  "  (?)  in  the  manuscript. 

Note. — Like  Juvenal's  old  Roman  augurs,  Fassifern  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  divination,  and  that 
the  best  way  of  averting  an  omen  was  simply  to  deny  it  or  ignore  it. 

The  late  J.  F.  Campbell  of  Islay,  from  whose  magnificent  manuscript  collections  the  above  tale  was  lately 
transcribed,  wrote  on  the  first  page  of  the  manuscript:  "  Reed.  Nov.  17/59.     Answer  to  No.  179.     Written 


The  people  then  gathered  round  Thomas, 
and  while  some  built  atones  into  the  new 
house  [for  him],  others  built  in  rafters.  A 
tun  of  whisky  was  sent  from  the  Castle. 
Thomas  blew  up  the  bagpipe,  and  played 
"  The  Chisholm's  Black  Chanter," 

I  care  not  for  all  the  fire  burnt,  etc. 
And   every   man    took   out   his   purse,   and 
Thomas  was  richer  than  he  had  ever  been 
before. 

A  little  while  after  this  there  was  a  wedding 
in  Comar,  to  which  all  the  farmers  sent 
wedders,  and  all  the  farmers'  wives  butter 
and  cheese  in  plenty. 

But  all  this  would  have  been  nothing  worth 
unless  Thomas  and  the  Black  Chanter  were 
present.  But  on  one  occasion  in  i)articular 
that  night,  and  that  while  he  was  playing 
with  ardour,  the  Black  Chanter  gave  a  crack 
under  his  fingers,  and  nut  all  those  present 
at  the  wedding  could  induce  him  to  play  any 
longer.  He  folded  the  pipes  up  into  a  neuk 
of  his  plaid,  and  set  off,  but  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  Castle,  The  Chisholm  had  already 
been  stretched  [  =  laid  out  for  burial]. 

The  Black  Chanter  is  still  in  existence, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  Camerons  too, 
but  the  last  man  who  used  to  play  the  black 
bagpipes  was  Alasdair  Cameion,  Pipe-Major 
to  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  Reoinient  (92nd 
Highlanders)  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
War  and  Waterloo.  It  was  he  who  played 
"  Johnny  Cope "  when  advancing',  the  day 
San  Sebastian  was  captured. 

The  night  before  the  British  Army  moved 
out  of  Brussels,  Colonel  Cameron  of  Fassi- 
fern spilt  a  canister  of  wine  belonging  to 
Alasdair  and  his  companions ;  so  in  the 
morning,  when  they  were  marching  along  in 
battle  order,  Alasdair  played  ("  Lochaber  no 
More "),  and  we  shall  never  return  to 
Lo.  haber  no  more. 

The  Colonel  rode  up  to  him,  and  said, 

"  Thou  art  lying,  Alasdair,  for  we  shall  yet 
return  to  Lochaber," — whereupon  the  tune 
was  changed. 
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IDisitattons  of  EeUgiou0  ©ou0e0 
in  Lincoln  Diocese.* 

HIS  substantial  book  is  the  latest 
issue  of  that  excellent  and  well- 
established  county  series  known 
as  The  Lincoln  Record  Society. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson  has  already  won 
his  spurs  as  a  careful,  well-informed,  and 
industrious  antiquary  in  several  directions ; 
these  pages  will  add  materially  to  his  repute. 
They  are  chiefly  confined  to  transcripts,  with 
an  English  translation  on  the  opposite  page, 
of  all  the  documents  out  of  the  episcopal 
registers  of  the  two  Bishops  who  ruled  over 
the  vast  See  of  Lincoln  from  1420  to  1436, 
so  far  as  their  visitations  of  monasteries  is 
concerned.  The  greater  number  of  the 
documents  here  printed  are  sets  of  injunc- 
tions issued  as  regards  visitations  held 
by  Bishops  or  their  commissaries.  The 
whole  book,  with  its  various  appendices,  is 
invaluable  to  the  student  of  English  monastic 
life.  The  introduction  sets  forth  a  good 
account  of  the  usual  form  of  procedure 
adopted  at  these  monastic  visitations,  and 
there  are  also  useful  brief  Lives,  with  itine- 
raries, of  Bishops  Flemyng  and  Gray.  But 
one  part  of  the  prefatory  matter  we  could  wil- 
lingly have  spared — namely,  the  page  or  two 
wherein  Mr.  Thompson  gives  us  his  general 
reflections  on  the  good  or  evil  of  the  monastic 
life  as  exemplified  in  these  visitations  of  those 
religious  houses  which  came  under  episcopal 
control  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  our  opinion  such  comments 
and  ex  cathedra  summings  up  are  quite  out 
of  place  and  distinctly  mar  the  issues  of  a 
Record  Society.  The  readers  should  be 
left  to  judge  for  themselves  and  not  have 
any  editor's  decided  opinions  thrust  upon 
them.     Moreover,  the  general  comments  are 

*  Visitations  of  Religious  Houses  in  the  Diocese  of 
Lincoln.  Injunctions  and  other  documents  from  the 
registers  of  Bishop  Flemyrjg  and  Bishop  Gray, 
A.  D.  1420- 1436.  Edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  Horncastle  :  IV.  K.  Morton  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  1914.     Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xxxi  +  318.     Price  i6s. 


certainly  unfair  to  the  religious  life  of  those 
days,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  Bishops 
and  their  commissaries  were  faithful  shep- 
herds they  would  deal  fearlessly  and  fully 
with  those  cases  where  laxness  or  worse  sins 
came  to  light.  But,  contrariwise,  they  would 
be  silent  or  refrain  from  eulogy  if  everything 
was  found  as  it  should  be. 

Occasionally  the  scribe  was  instructed, 
after  a  satisfactory  visitation,  to  enter  in  the 
register,  as  we  have  seen  in  more  than  one 
episcopal  act  book,  the  curt  words  omm 
bene.  To  judge  of  the  bulk  of  the  religious, 
as  we  have  remarked  elsewhere,  from  a  few 
given  up  to  bad  living,  and  who  were  heavily 
punished  for  their  misdeeds,  is  as  monstrous 
and  childish  as  it  would  be  to  condemn  the 
inhabitants  of  some  given  area  by  the  actions 
of  the  minute  minority  who  figure  in  the 
police-court  records.  Mr.  Thompson  seems 
to  think  that  we  are  now  living  in  a  far  more 
moral  age  than  in  the  days  when  monastic 
injunctions  were  formulated  by  the  Bishops 
disclaiming  scandals.  As  to  this,  the  reviewer 
is  distinctly  sceptical.  He  was  once  shown, 
for  a  definite  object,  the  private  memoranda 
in  a  small  locked  book  of  a  modern  prelate 
of  a  large  see,  containing  the  notes  entered 
during  visits  to  each  individual  parish,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  three  years.  If  that 
book  should  be  overhauled  by  some  hasty 
writer  of  another  creed,  say  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  century,  he  would  be  able  to  draw  up 
a  terrible  indictment  against  the  beneficed 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  to  their  gross 
idleness  and  laxity  of  life.  But  to  do  so 
would  be  monstrously  unfair,  for  the  Bishop's 
brief  entries  solely  related  to  a  small  minority 
of  cases  which  were  noted  down  for  future 
observation  or  correction.  In  this  book  cf 
visitations  in  this  vast  diocese  there  is  only 
a  single  case  where  a  whole  convent  comes 
under  the  episcopal  lash.  In  most  cases  of 
reformanda,  the  scandal  or  laxity  only  applies 
to  one  or  two  culprits,  whilst  a  score  or  two 
of  the  other  religious  are  presumably 
blameless. 


July  3.     Answered  Nov,  16/59.     Beaulay  75."     In  his  famous   West  Highland  Tales,  vol.  iv.,  p.  404,  he 
numbers  the  story  as  75,  and  calls  it  "  The  Black  Pipe." 

A  precious  manuscript,  but  badly  written  and  badly  spelt:  "ionnsuidh,"  for  instance,  is  written  as 
"  uiseadh,"  "  uisidh,"  etc. 
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The  various  appendices  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  are  of  distinct  value.  A  list  is  given 
of  "  Houses  of  Monks,  Canons  and  Nuns  in 
the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,"  but  it  would  have 
been  a  greater  help  to  students  if  friaries  and 
alien  priories,  as  well  as  hospitals  and  com- 
manderies,  had  been  included.  Accounts 
are  also  given  of  the  various  members  of 
the  Lincoln  Chapter  as  it  existed  in  the  year 
1432.  The  glossary  of  thirty  pages  is,  for 
the  most  part,  distinctly  helpful  to  the 
general  reader  or  novice  in  such  matters  as 
are  dealt  with  in  the  body  of  this  work  ;  but 
the  explanatory  notes  under  the  glossary 
headings  are  scarcely  sufficiently  full.  For 
instance,  under  Lecirinum,  or  lectern,  fourteen 
lines  are  given,  but  they  only  deal  with 
mediaeval  lecterns  in  the  centre  of  quire, 
whilst  the  frequent  use  of  a  lectern  as  a  stand 
for  the  Gospel  to  the  north  of  the  altar  is  not 
even  mentioned. 

The  indexes  are  very  thorough,  as  they 
should  be  in  a  work  of  this  character.  The 
subject  index  at  once  shows  what  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  matters  are  treated  of 
throughout  these  pages.  They  include  such 
diversity  of  subjects  as  inclosure  of  an  an- 
choress, and  anchorites  in  general ;  apos- 
tates ;  archery ;  provision  of  beer ;  bells  in 
cloister  and  frater ;  blood-letting ;  boarders 
in  nunneries  \  books  in  church  for  public 
use ;  corrodies,  etc.,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  alphabet.  In  short,  a  good  deal  of  fresh 
light  is  thrown  on  almost  every  side  of 
monastic  life.  For  the  reviewer  this  book 
has  had  a  singular  attraction,  for  it  so  happens 
that  he  has  a  wide  acquaintance  at  first  hand 
with  old  episcopal  registers.  The  translation 
seems  most  carefully  done,  and  he  can  only 
offer  a  single  critical  objection.  Why  does 
Mr.  Thompson  persist  in  the  popular  error 
of  spelling  "Mattins'" — which  is  the  proper 
English  abbreviation  of  inatidincz  horce — 
with  a  single  "t"?  It  is  surely  better  to 
follow  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


anutatiftapura,  Ceplon^ 

By  Mary  F.  A.  Tench. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  taken  by  the 

Apothecaries'  Company,  Ceylon. 
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HE  city  of  Anuradhapura  is  now 
totally  deserted  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  uninhabited  jungle."  So 
wrote  James  Fergusson  many  years 
ago  in  that  portion  of  his  1 7tdian  and  Eastern 
Architecture  which  treats  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings of  Ceylon.  And  probably  it  is  owing  to 
the  total  desertion  of  several  centuries  dura- 
tion that  this  splendid  ruin  has  been  preserved 
from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  ;  the  kindly 
earth  which  in  a  great  measure  covered  it, 
the  trackless  forest  which  surrounded  and  hid 
it,  saving  it  from  the  devastation  which  would 
no  doubt  have  otherwise  been  its  lot. 

This  isolation,  however,  no  longer  exists, 
for  a  road  of  about  seventy  miles  in  length 
was  constructed  some  forty  years  ago  or 
more  —  probably  at  the  time  when  Fer- 
gusson's  book  was  passing  through  the 
printers'  hands — connecting  the  great  ruined 
city  with  Matale,  a  pretty  little  town  lying 
within  seventeen  miles  of  Kandy,  the  "Moun- 
tain Capital  "  of  Ceylon.  And  a  few  years 
ago  railway  communication  was  established 
between  Colombo  and  Anaradhapura  along 
a  shorter,  though  less  picturesque,  route. 
The  old  one  is,  however,  still  open  to 
travellers  by  means  of  motor  cars  and  cycles, 
such  an  arrangement  amply  repaying  the 
additional  expense  or  fatigue  attending  it. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  spend  a  night  or 
two  in  Matale  itself,  for  it  is  a  charming  little 
place,  surrounded  and  even  intruded  on  by 
many  kinds  of  palms,  cassias,  bread-fruit, 
and  other  wonders  of  the  East ;  whilst  a  short 
distance  away  is  the  picturesque  rock  temple 
of  Alivihara,  where  in  80  B.C.  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures  were  first  committed  to  writing, 
having  hitherto  been  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion and  oral  teaching  only. 

Midway  between  Matale  and  the  ruined 
city  lies  the  village  of  Dambul,  famous  for 
another  and  larger  rock  temple  (Fig.  i). 
It  is,  besides,  the  starting-point  for  the  mar- 
vellous fortress  of  Sigiri,  lying  deep  in  the 
"  forest  primeval,"  and  constructed  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era  by  the  "  parricide  " 
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King  of  Ceylon,  Kasyapa,  in  order  to  shield 
himself  from  the  vengeance  of  his  people. 
It  is  formed  from  a  huge  overhanging  mass 
of  red  sandstone,  in  which  was  cut  a  strongly 
defended  spiral  gallery  leading  to  the  summit, 
where  stood  a  fair  city,  the  remains  of  which 
have  been  largely  excavated.  In  these  early 
days  this  spot  was  impregnable  save  through 
the  medium  of  a  long-drawn-out  siege  and 
consequent  starvation  for  the  luckless  gar- 
rison ;  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
murderer  was  tempted  out  into  the  open 
country,    where,    finding    the    battle    going 


cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  the  immense 
cistern,  we  look  out  on  a  vast  extent  of  fair 
and  wooded  country,  with  in  the  far  distance 
the  huge  artificial  lake  of  Kalawewa,  which 
covers  6,000  acres,  being  constructed  in  the 
fifth  century  by  Dhatu  Sen,  the  murdered 
father  of  the  "parricide  King,"  and  restored 
in  the  eighties  of  last  century  by  the  late 
Lord  Stanmore,  then  Governor  of  Ceylon. 
However,  if  we  are  timid,  it  is  best  perhaps 
to  stand  near  the  foot  of  the  great  convex 
rock  and  see  it  reflected  line  for  line  and 
curve  for  curve  in  the  small  sheet  of  water  at 


FIG.    I. — CAVE  TEMPLE,   DAMCUL. 


against  him,  he  committed  suicide,  so  giving 
place  to  a  better  man  and  nobler  King. 
The  ascent  is  rather  a  trying  one  to  delicate 
nerves,  for  the  galleries  are  now  impassable, 
and  ladders,  sometimes  ^standing  at  a  very 
terrifying  angle,  have  taken  their  place.  But 
though  perhaps  difficult,  the  writer  can  testify 
that  the  climb  is  practicable,  and  the  scenery 
visible  from  the  summit  repays  everything. 
Standing  amidst  the  interesting  ruins  of 
Kasyapa's  "  harbour  of  refuge,"  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  striking  features  are  the 
huge  throne,  several  feet  in  height  and  width 


its  base,  the  rich  tropical  vegetation  which 
surrounds  it  adding  another  charm,  if  any  be 
wanted,  to  this  now  peaceful  spot. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  there 
is  much  to  compensate  the  traveller  for  the 
tedium  of  the  journey  by  road,  though  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  portion  of  it  running 
between  Dambul  and  the  old  city  is  some- 
what monotonous,  for  it  is  for  the  most  part 
straight,  and  bordered  by  chena,  that  is  to 
say,  land  from  which  the  jungle  has  been  cut 
away,  a  new  growth  being  allowed  to  take  its 
place.     However,  as  we  approach  Anurad- 
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hapura  the  country  becomes  more  open, 
assuming  a  park-like  appearance,  and  trees 
new  to  the  dweller  in  Western  lands  are  to 
be  seen  on  either  hand. 

For  many  years  excavations  have  been  well 
and  carefully  carried  out  in  this  ancient 
capital  of  Ceylon,  disclosing  almost  unrivalled 
treasures  in  the  shape  of  dagobas,  or  topes, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  and  other 
Buddhist  remains.  The  huge  buildings 
known  as  dagobas,  properly  speaking  dagabas, 
are  so  named  from  two  Sanscrit  words, 
dhatu,  a  relic,  and  garbbha  (Pali  gabbha), 
a  receptacle,  and  all  have  enshrined  in 
them  some  object  connected  with  Buddha 
— a  hair  it  may  be,  a  crumbling  piece  of 
bone,  or  else  a  scrap  of  the  yellow  robe  he 
wore  during  the  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
of  his  self-denying  and  devoted  ministry. 

Many  otherwise  well-informed  readers 
probably  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  life 
and  tenets  of  this  great  reformer,  so  perhaps 
a  short  account  of  them  may  not  be  amiss. 
Siddartha  Gautama,  who  later  became  the 
Buddh  or  *'the  Enlightened  One,"  the  only 
son  of  a  petty  prince  in  the  north  of  Oudh, 
or  as  it  was  then  called  Kosala,  was  born  in 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  owing  to  a  prophecy 
that  he  would  one  day  wear  the  beggar's  robe, 
was  kept — in  order  to  save  him  from  such  a 
lot — more  than  usually  secluded  from  the 
outer  world.  But  when  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  a  celestial  being  appeared 
to  him  in  the  four  different  guises  of  old  age, 
sickness,  asceticism,  and  death,  thus  rousing 
in  his  heart  a  vast  pity  for  the  suffering 
humanity  around  his  father's  palace  walls. 
He  resolved  therefore  to  make  what  is  known 
as  his  "  Great  Renunciation."  This  he  did  in 
a  short  time,  stealing  away  in  the  dead  of 
night,  after  one  glance  at  his  sleeping  wife 
and  new-born  son,  accompanied  by  one 
attendant,  soon  to  be  dismissed,  in  order  to 
seek  from  the  lips  of  pandit  and  of  sage  for 
the  secret  of  peace  for  himself  and  the  power 
of  helping  his  fellow-men.  For  years  his 
search  was  in  vain,  but  at  last,  weary 
from  fasting,  and  almost  worn  out  by 
inward  doubts,  which  Buddhists  represent 
as  temptations  of  the  Evil  One,  he,  sitting 
beneath  a  pipal-tree,  known  ever  since  to  his 
followers  as  the  bodhi,  or  tree  of  wisdom, 
attained  to  full  enlightenment.     This  en- 


lightenment is  difificult  of  comprehension  to 
the  Western  mind,  and  seems  to  consist  of 
a  high  moral  code — a  working  out  of  one's 
own  salvation  without  the  aid  of  a  Divine 
and  personal  Saviour.  After  this  event  he 
repaired  to  Benares,  then  as  now  the  centre 
of  Hinduism,  preaching  the  word  and  collect- 
ing round  him  a  band  of  disciples,  who 
followed  him  in  his  journeyings  for  forty-five 
years  through  the  Buddhist  Holy  Land  of 
Kosala  and  Maghada,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Behar,  from  vihara,  a  Buddhist  monastery. 

The  king  of  the  last-named  country  be- 
came his  friend  and  pupil,  but  the  spread  of 
his  religion  over  a  great  part  of  the  East  only 
took  place  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  during 
the  reign  of  Asoka,  King  of  Magadha,  and, 
indeed,  of  a  large  extent  of  Northern  India, 
and  known  as  the  "  Constantine  of  Bud- 
dhism." Having  himself  embraced  the 
reformed  faith,  he  sent  missionaries  to  many 
countries,  amongst  others  to  Ceylon,  the 
apostle  in  this  instance  being  his  son, 
Mahinda.  He,  meeting  with  the  Sinhalese 
ruler  Devenampiatissa  whilst  engaged  in 
hunting  at  Mihintale,  a  few  miles  from 
Anuradhapura,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
delivered  his  message,  which  was  received 
gladly  not  alone  by  the  monarch  himself,  but 
by  his  followers,  whose  descendants  to  this 
day  profess  the  Buddhist  faith,  though  in  a 
much  less  pure  and  elevated  form. 

Filled  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  convert, 
Tissa  (for  so  he  is  generally  called)  gave  up 
the  royal  pleasure  gardens  of  twenty  square 
miles  in  extent  for  religious  uses,  laying  there 
in  the  first  instance  the  foundations  of  the 
Thuparana  dagaba  (Fig.  2).  An  account  of 
the  ceremony  is  given  in  the  Mahavama,  a 
Buddhist  history  of  Ceylon,  begun  a.d.  500, 
and  carried  on  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  which,  allowing  for  the  exaggera- 
tion inseparable  from  all  writings  of  Eastern 
origin,  is  regarded  by  Orientalists  as  in  the 
main  authentic  and  reliable,  so  often  have 
the  ruins  discovered  tallied  with  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  them  in  the  chronicle. 
According  to  this  record,  Tissa  himself 
traced  out  the  site  with  a  golden  plough, 
drawn  by  two  of  his  state  elephants,  and  then 
set  about  procuring  a  relic  to  enshrine  in  the 
building.  This  took  the  form  of  the  right 
collar-bone  of  the   Buddh,  obtained  from 
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Asoka  through  the  good  offices  of  his  son 
Mahinda. 

The  Thuparana  dagaba  is  much  smaller 
than  many  others  in  Anuradhapura,  being 
only  about  60  feet  in  height,  and  be- 
tween 40  and  50  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
restored  some  years  ago,  looking  very  different 
now  from  what  it  did  shortly  after  excavation, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Indian 
and  Eastern  Architecture,  p.  192  ;  but  the 
lower  portion  and  the  pillars  surrounding  it 
are  undoubtedly  ancient.  It  is  reached  by 
means  of  low  flights  of  steps,  and  stands  on 


Indian  archaeology,  believed  that  they  en- 
circled the  procession  paths  which  are  usually 
to  be  found  round  dagahas,  thus  taking  the 
place  of  the  rail  which  occurs  almost  invari- 
ably in  India,  though  rarely  found  in  Ceylon. 
Another  point  of  difference  between  the 
sacred  architecture  of  the  continent  and  the 
island  is,  that  the  profusion  of  sculpture  to 
be  seen  in  the  Indian  is  missing  in  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Sinhalese  buildings. 
Carving  there  is,  it  is  true,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  but  it  is  on  much  simpler  lines,  and 
less  crowded  than  on   even  the  earlier  ex- 
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FIG.    2. — THURAPANA  DAGABA,   ANURADHAPURA. 


a  platform  circular  in  shape,  and  160  feet  in 
diameter,  the  base  being  ornamented  by 
mouldings  and  columns,  the  latter  ranged  in 
concentric  rings,  and  at  one  time  numbering 
184,  though  so  many  cannot  now  be  counted. 
They  are  light  and  graceful  in  form,  square 
up  to  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  after  which 
the  shafts  are  octagonal  till  they  reach  the 
delicately  carved  capitals.  These  pillars  vary 
in  height  from  14  to  24  feet,  becoming  lower 
as  they  reach  the  outer  ring.  Some  hold 
that  they  once  supported  a  roof,  but  Fer- 
gusson,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities   on 


amples  to  be  found  in  India.  How  over- 
redundant  it  became  at  a  later  date  may  be 
seen  by  a  visit  to  the  British  Museum,  where, 
on  the  main  staircase,  many  fragments  from 
Amravati,  a  dagaba  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
(the  only  one  to  be  found  in  South  India, 
and  of  which  very  little  indeed  remains  in 
situ)  are  displayed.  This  building  dates  from 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century  a.d. 

Close  to  the  Thupurana  tope  lies  a  huge 
stone  trough,  and  also  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  vat  used  in  dyeing  the  clothing  of  the 
monks,  which  consists  of  one  long  yellow 
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robe  composed  of  many  pieces  torn  asunder 
and  then  joined  together  again,  thus  express- 
ing the  poverty  which  perforce  attires  itself 
in  rags,  a  fan,  umbrella,  and  begging-bowl 
in  addition,  being  all  the  property  which  a 
Buddhist  priest  or  recluse  is  permitted  to 
own.  Here,  too,  stands  the  ruin  of  the 
Dalada  Maliginva,  in  which  was  once  kept 
the  so-called  tooth  of  Buddha,  now  after 
many  wanderings  finding  a  permanent  resting- 
place  in  the  mountain  capital  of  Ceylon,  in  a 
building  of  the  same  name,  which,  being  trans- 
lated, means  "  The  Temple  of  the  Tooth." 


sheltered  from  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
traces  of  it  are  still  visible,  though  rather 
worn  and  indistinct. 

Another  interesting  relic  of  the  same  reign 
is  the  bodhi  grown  from  an  offshoot  of  the 
tree  under  which  Gmtama  attained  enlighten- 
ment. This  much  revered  tree  stands  in  an 
enclosure  which  is  extremely  picturesque.  A 
flight  of  steps,  guarded  on  either  hand  by  a 
dharpal  or  doorkeeper  in  carven  stone,  leads 
to  a  pathway  running  between  a  double  row 
of  pillars,  which  at  one  time  apparently  sup- 
ported a  roof.     By  following  this  path   for 


FIG.    3. — SCULPTURE  ON   WEST   FRONT   OF   MIRISWEIIYA   DAGABA,   ANURADHAPURA. 


Tlie  Isurumuniya  rock-temple  also  owes 
its  origin  to  the  converted  King,  and  though 
it  has  been  much  spoiled  by  a  modern  porch 
and  tower,  it  is  charmingly  situated  and  a 
place  of  great  interest.  AH  the  more  so 
because  its  terraces  contain  specimens  of  the 
mural  painting  which  Fergusson  believed 
took  in  Ceylon  the  place  which  a  wealth  of 
sculpture — sacred,  symbolical,  and  mythical 
— did  in  India.  Most  of  this  form  of  decora- 
tion has  faded  away  from  the  action  of  the 
wind,  tropical  rain,  and  the  passing  of  the 
centuries.     But    here,    having    been    more 


a  very  short  distance  we  reach  the  bodhi,  the 
object  of  so  much  devotion,  and  which  has 
now  struck  down  so  many  fresh  roots  that  it 
forms  a  miniature  grove.  At  the  foot  of  the 
steps  leading  to  it  there  is  what  is  known  as 
a  moonstone,  a  very  usual  feature  in  Sinhalese 
sacred  architecture.  It  is  a  semicircular 
block  of  stone,  and  "  inside  an  outer  orna- 
mental ring  is  a  procession  of  animals, 
divided  from  the  next  compartment  by  a 
richly  ornamented  scroll ;  within  that,  again, 
a  row  of  birds  bearing  lotus  buds,  and  then  a 
lotus   flower  with    a   disc  ornamented  with 
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circles.  The  animals  are  always  elephants, 
horses,  or  bulls,  and  the  birds  either  hansas 
or  sacred  geese,  or  it  may  be  pigeons." 
This  passage  is  from  the  Indian  and  Eastern 
Architecture  of  Fergusson,  who  considered 
these  stones  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and  all  of 
them  nearly  identical  in  design,  though  later 
excavations  show  that  there  is  considerable 
diversity. 

Not  far  from  this  enclosure  is  to  be  seen  a 
group  of  pillars,  once  the  supports  of  what 
was  called  the  "  Brazen  Palace,"  built  by  a 
King  ruling  in  the  second  century  b.c.     The 


greater  in  point  of  size,  they,  since  they  do  not 
contain  relics,  are  not  properly  speaking 
dagabas  at  all.  It  is  a  mass  of  brick  so 
vast  that  the  upper  platform  from  which  the 
dagaba  proper  springs  covers  about  five  acres 
of  ground.  At  the  time  of  its  completion 
this  tope  measured  270  feet  from  base  to 
summit,  and  though  the  earth  around  it  has 
increased  in  height,  it  even  now  presents 
from  a  little  distance  the  appearance  of  a 
low  hill,  the  delusion  being  aided  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  crowned  by  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  forest  trees.     It  is  a  veritable  treasure- 


FIG.   4. — KUTTAM   POKUNA   (OR   BATHING-TANK),  ANURADHAPURA. 


Mahavansa  describes  it  as  a  most  richly 
furnished  and  decorated  building.  But  as  it 
was  intended  for  a  monastery,  this  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  flight  of  fancy,  seeing  that 
by  the  rules  of  his  Order  a  Buddhist  monk 
is  condemned  to  the  extreme  of  poverty. 
Nothing,  however,  now  remains  to  tell  the 
tale  of  ancient  splendour  or  the  reverse,  save 
row  after  row  of  grim  and  ghostly  columns. 

The  same  King  also  founded  the  Ruan- 
wella  or  gold  -  dust  dagaba^  the  largest 
in  Anuradhapura,  for  though  the  Jetewan- 
arama    and  Abbayagiriya  topes  are  much 


house  of  boldly  carved  statuary,  representing 
the  King  who  founded  it  more  than  2,000 
years  ago,  as  well  as  of  the  noble  and  self- 
abnegating  reformer,  of  whom  Barthelemy  St. 
Hilaire  has  truly  said,  "that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Christ  alone  there  is  amongst  the 
founders  of  religions  no  figure  purer  nor 
more  touching  than  that  of  the  Buddh." 

There  are  besides  numerous  representa- 
tions of  "the  great  earth'shaking  beast." 
Mr.  John  Lockwood  Kipling,  than  whom 
probably  no  more  accurate  observer  ever 
lived,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  whereas  m 
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Eastern  art  other  animals  are  generally 
merely  conventional  and  decorative,  "  the 
elephant  alone  is  carved  with  complete 
knowledge  and  unvarying  truth  of  action." 
So  the  mimic  forms  of  these  mighty  creatures, 
of  which  400  support  a  huge  platform  of  this 
dagaba^  are  objects  not  alone  to  excite  our 
interest,  but  also  to  command  our  admira- 
tion. We  have  besides  the  sacred  jiaga  or 
snake  who  shielded  "  The  Enlightened  One  " 
during  a  long  period  of  meditation,  this  being 
evidently  a  survival  of  serpent,  as  no  doubt 
the  bodhi  is  of  tree-worship,  both  so  almost 
universal  in  the  early  ages.  There  are  minia- 
ture dagabas,  steilce,  and  other  treasures  as 
well,  including  a  portion  of  a  rail,  which,  as 
has  been  said,  is  an  object  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Ceylon. 

Of  the  relic  chamber  in  this  tope  the 
Mahavansa  gives  a  very  glowing  account, 
stating  that  it  contained  trees  whose  leaves 
were  of  silver  and  of  gold,  whose  fruit  con- 
sisted of  jewels,  as  well  as  shrines  of  the 
same  materials.  And  perhaps  remembering 
the  lavishness  of  Oriental  decoration,  it  may 
speak  truly.  Such  splendour  of  adornment 
in  honour  of  one  who,  born  in  the  purple, 
flung  it  aside  in  order  to  don  the  beggar's 
robe,  strikes  one  as  rather  an  absurdity ;  but 
we  may  recollect  that  some  anomalies  of  the 
same  description  find  a  place  in  the  religion 
of  One  who  did  not  know  where  to  lay  His 
head. 

Every  walk  and  drive  in  this  wonderful  old 
city  discloses  fresh  treasures — here  a  mighty 
lope,  there  a  richly  cdixven poktina,  or  bathing- 
place  (Fig.  4).  Again,  a  lonely  figure  of  the 
Buddh,  or  the  delicate  stone  pillars  of  some 
tottering  palace  or  temple. 

And  we  must  not  omit  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion to  Mihintale,  the  sacred  hill  where 
Sinhalese  monarch  and  Buddhist  missionary 
first  met.  It  is  a  few  miles  from  Anuradha- 
pura,  and  extremely  picturesque,  the  summit 
being  reached  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps 
1,840  in  number,  rising  gently  between  the 
forest  growth  hemming  it  in  on  either  side. 
The  hill  is  literally  covered  with  Buddhist 
remains — topes  (one  of  which  contains  the 
ashes  of  Mahinda),  cave  temples,  and 
viharas,  as  well  as  numerous  inscriptions 
cut  on  the  rocks,  many  still  almost  as  clear 
and  sharp  as  in  the  centuries  long  gone  by. 


C60  JLonHon  31nn0  or  %^%xz\%  of 
Country  Wis^i%  antJ  Priori. 

By  R.  a.  H.  Unthank. 
[Concluded fro77i  p.  305.) 


T  Convocation  time  the  town  was 
full  of  "cowls,  habits,  hoods,  with 
their  wearers,"  Cistercian,  Bene- 
dictine, Gilbertine;  "friars  white, 
black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery," 
wending  in  one  great  motley  confluence  to 
Paul's.  Nearest  lay  the  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough at  Peterborough  Place  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Gregory  by  St.  Paul ;  while  following 
him  came  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary  in  York, 
whose  "abiding-house"  stood  on  the  east 
side  of  Peter's  Hill.  "  It  was,"  says  Stow, 
"a  large  house  of  auncient  building,"  which 
Thomas  Randolfe,  Esquier,  had  lately  aug- 
mented and  repaired.  Within  a  stone's- 
throw  hence,  abutting  on  the  east  side  of 
Paul's  Wharf,  and  lying  near  to  the  wharf 
that  the  citizens  call  "  Fischuthe,"  was  "one 
great  messuage"  belonging  to  the  Abbots  of 
Chertsey,  With  intent  and  sober  mien  in  a 
compact  body  arrived  the  Gilbertine  priors 
from  their  "  hedhouse  "  amongst  the  sheep 
and  cattle  pens  and  houses  of  ill  fame  of 
Smithfield.  Their  house  eventually  fell,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  Order,  to  the  last 
master,  Robert  Holgate,  who  flourished 
finally  in  the  archbishopric  of  York. 

From  beyond  Holborn  Bridge,  across  the 
noisome  Fleet,  came  the  Abbot  of  the 
Augustinian  house  of  Missenden;  while 
beyond  him  lodged  the  Prior  of  Nocton 
Park  at  "a  house  commonly  called  Hereflete 
Inn,  standing  over  against  the  Rolls  Office 
in  Chancery  Lane.  Hereflete  or  Harflu 
Inn  was  a  brewhouse  belonging  to  the 
Lincolnshire  Canons  of  Nocton  Park,  and 
near  to  the  lane  leading  down  to  Ficket's 
Field,  where  the  Templars  used  to  tilt.  In 
1539  the  inn  was  rebuilded  or  enlarged  for 
the  Six  Clerks  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,"  in 
whose  occupation  it  remained  till  their 
abolition  in  1842. 

Another  interesting  inn  of  great  antiquity 
was  that  belonging  to  the  Abbots  of  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  which  stood  in  Bevis — that  is 
Bury's — Marks.      Early   in    English    history 
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the  house  had  belonged  to  an  old  City 
family,  the  Bassetts,  one  of  whom,  Fulk, 
was  Bishop  of  London  from  1244  to  1259. 
Brother  to  the  Bishop  was  Sir  Philip  Bassett, 
who  died  in  1261 ;  while  the  family  gave  an- 
other distinguished  member  to  the  City's 
service  200  years  later  in  Robert  Bassett,  a 
Sheriff  and  later  Mayor,  who,  as  Alderman 
of  Aldgate,  in  1471,  with  the  Recorder, 
sallied  out  of  Aldgate  against  the  Falcon- 
bridge  rebels,  and  "with  sharpe  shot  and 
fierce  fight  put  their  enemies  backe  so  far  as 
St.  Bottolph's  Church."  Later,  when  rein- 
forced by  Earl  Rivers  and  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  he  put  the  rebels  to  flight,  and 
finally,  with  citizens  only  behind  him,  "chased 
[them]  to  the  Miles  End,"  and  farther.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  digression  from  our  story. 

In  1345  the  Fraternity  of  Grocers  was  in- 
augurated at  the  inn  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
during  the  pleasant  passage  of  a  dinner  by 
twenty-two  schismatists,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  Pepperers'  Company.  The  choice  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund's  Inn,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested— though,  as  is  acknowledged,  without 
palpable  reason — by  the  Grocers  for  their 
gild-hall,  was  that  they  might  stand  in  a 
favoured  position  on  the  failure  of  the 
Florentine  bankers,  since  St.  Edmund's  held 
the  privileges  of  a  mint,  and  was  besides 
under  the  direct  protection  of  the  King. 
However,  whatever  the  motive  of  their 
choice  may  have  been,  they  stayed  four 
years  only  transacting  their  business  at  this 
hostel,  moving  on  for  a  transitory  sojourn  to 
Ringed  Hall  in  Thames  Street,  a  place  after- 
wards acquired  by  Rewley  Abbey,  Oxford. 
Their  next  harbour  was  another  monastic 
hostel  owned  by  the  Abbey  of  St.  Cross. 
The  inn  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  so  Stow  tells 
us,  was  "large  of  roomes,  fayre  courts  and 
garden  plottes,"  and  passed,  upon  the  general 
confiscation  of  religious  property,  through  the 
Crown  to  Thomas  Heneage,  uncle  of  Sir 
Thomas  Heneage,  Chanc4:llor  of  the  Duchy. 
The  latter  inherited  the  property,  but  died 
in  1595,  and  was  buried  beside  his  lady  in 
the  Church  of  Old  St.  Paul.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Heneage  rose  to  such  great 
favour  with  Queen  Elizabeth  as  to  rival  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  and  even  to  make  that 
noble  jealous. 

White  Cross  Street  contained  another  of 


these  important  abbatial  hostels,  that  of  the 
Convent  of  Ramsey.  Of  its  contemporary 
history  we  know  little,  save  that  it  was  the 
subject  of  some  litigation  early  in  the  twelfth 
century  with  the  prior  of  Holy  Trinity,  when 
the  abbot's  chapel  and  garden  were  subject 
to  a  rent  of  five  shillings  and  threepence  a 
year.  In  1336  the  hotel  was  enlarged  by 
the  gift  in  mortmain  of  "  a  messuage  in  the 
suburb  of  London,"  devised  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  by  one  John,  son  of  Vincent  de 
Storteford.  But  when  at  last  the  monks  had 
to  yield  up  their  possessions  to  the  wolves  of 
hungry  Henry,  the  hostel  fell  to  John  Gates, 
a  partisan  of  the  Dissolution,  and  a  man 
emulative  of  the  King's  avaricious  example. 
Endowed  with  the  rich  rectory  and  college 
of  Pleshey  in  Essex,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
tear  down  the  church's  chancel  for  the  worth 
of  the  materials,  nor  to  sell  the  nave  for  the 
accumulated  savings  of  the  parish.  First 
appointed  gentleman  usher  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  to  Henry  VIII. ,  then  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Tenths  of  Spiritualities,  Gates  was 
knighted  at  the  Coronation  of  Edward  VI.; 
but  an  indiscreet  association  with  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  in  the  cause  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  brought  him  to  the  Tower,  and 
subsequently  to  be  "  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,"  while  his  estates  consequently 
were  forfeited. 

Another  gentleman  usher  of  the  Privy 
Chamber,  Sir  Drew  Drurie,  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's favour,  here  displayed  his  wealth. 
Sir  Drew  Drurie  may  have  been  sponsor  at 
the  naming  of  Drury  Lane,  for  he  held  much 
land  in  London,  or  he  may  not :  one  is  not 
certain.  In  1579  the  opulent  courtier  was 
knighted,  and  seven  years  later  was,  with  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet,  deputed  to  keep  watch  upon 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  her  confinement  at 
Fotheringay.  In  1596  he  was  made  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  which  seems  an  ironical 
play  of  fate,  seeing  that  it  was  there  on  the 
gloomy  green  the  preceding  master  of  Ramsey 
mansion  was  forced  to  remove  his  fresh- 
donned  ruff  to  admit  the  fearsome  function 
of  the  hangman. 

Presently  we  see  senescent  Prince  Rupert 
occupying  this  good  old  house  as  in  retreat. 
According  to  Thornbury,  parts  of  the  mansion 
in  which  he  "  resided  and  worked  on  his 
chemical    experiments    and    his    mezzotint 
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plates  .  .  .  were  in  existence  as  late  as 
1796.  Here  lived  the  fiery  Prince  whom 
Time  had  softened  into  a  rough  old  philo- 
sopher, fond  of  soldiers  and  somewhat  of 
;i  butt  at  Whitehall  among  the  scoffing 
Rochesters  of  his  day,  who  were  a  la  mode 
de  France.  Here  Evelyn  visited  Rupert.  In 
the  parish  books  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate, 
a  guinea  is  set  down  as  payment  to  the  ringers 
on  the  occasion  of  Charles  H.  visiting  the 
Prince  at  his  Barbican  house." 

We  must  now  betake  ourselves  across 
London  Bridge  and  look  to  Stow  again  to 
furnish  most  of  the  clues  for  pointing  out 
the  hostels  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
"  Adjoining  the  Clink  prison  was  formerly 
a  large  house  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  before  him  to  the  Abbot  of 
Naverley,  long  since  disused."  It  is  not 
often  that  Stow  is  so  brief  in  his  information 
or  that  he  does  not  leave  us  with  some  indi- 
cation at  what  spot  to  drag  the  river  of 
records  fruitfully.  But  here  for  Naverley 
Inn  we  are  at  a  loss  to  pick  up  any  par- 
ticulars of  its  history. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  inn  of  the  Prior 
of  Lewes,  which  once  stood  facing  St.  Olave's 
Church.  In  the  former  instalment  of  this 
paper  allusion  was  made  to  the  shift  to 
which  the  priors  and  brethren  of  St.  Pancras 
of  Lewes  were  put  through  not  having  a 
hostel  of  their  own  when  visiting  London. 
Lhe  Church  of  St.  Olave  in  Tooley  Street 
was  confirmed  to  the  Convent  of  Lewes  by 
the  Earl  de  Warenne  before  1138,  and  it  is 
little  short  of  astonishing  that  the  priory 
should  not  have  kept  part  of  the  premises 
adjoining  for  their  hostel.  Excavations  in 
Carter  Lane  in  1832  for  preparing  the 
eastern  approach  to  the  then  new  London 
Bridge  revealed  a  vaulted  chamber  of  six 
bays  of  undoubted  Norman  work,  suggesting 
a  connection  with  the  early  monks  of  Lewes. 
By  1370  the  priory  seems  to  have  become 
more  fortunate,  for  a  release  of  that  year 
particularly  mentions  "  the  gate  of  their 
hostelry  in  Southwark,"  thereby  showing  that 
the  vicarious  accommodation  bargained  for 
by  Prior  Osbert  had,  at  some  time  in  the 
long  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  been  re- 
placed by  a  lodging  of  their  own  ownership 
and  provision.  In  1834,  whilst  the  old  hall 
of  St.  Olave's  Grammar  School  was  being 
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demolished,  another  crypt  was  discovered. 
Its  existence  was  unsuspected  till  it  gave 
resistance  to  the  spade  owing  to  its  having 
exterior  communication  only  with  the  hall 
above,  while  the  remains  of  the  porch  by 
which  entrance  was  gained  lay  deep  beneath 
the  soil.  This  crypt  was  found  150  feet  due 
west  of  the  discovered  crypt  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  above,  and  supported  more- 
over the  western  wing  of  the  hostel.  Both 
crypts  appeared  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  that  beneath  the  hall  having 
"  a  plain,  massive  round  pillar  in  the  centre, 
from  which  sprang  several  elliptic-ribbed 
arches  forming  a  groined  roof."  The  other 
vault,  eastward,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
cellar  of  the  vanished  Walnut-Tree  Inn, 
which  Maitland  remembers  "being  used  for 
a  cider  cellar."  Further  testimony  to  this 
effect  is  borne  by  Messrs.  Norman  and 
Rendle,*  who  are  sure  that  it  continued  so 
to  serve  till  1813,  if  not  later. 

To  go  back  to  Stow's  period.  The  sage 
old  chronicler  points  out,  letting  his  words 
be  few,  "a  great  house  builded  of  stone, 
with  arched  gates  .  .  .  now  a  common 
hostelrie  for  travellers,"  having  for  sign  "  The 
Walnut-Tree."  On  the  surrender  of  con- 
ventual property  in  1535-1539  the  Church  of 
St.  Olave,  with  messuages,  gardens,  lands, 
rents,  and  the  site  of  the  hostelry,  were  con- 
ferred in  fee  on  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell, 
who  subsequently  became  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  hostelry  was  then  valued  at  ^^8  a  year. 
Some  years  after,  in  the  time  of  the  Walnut- 
Tree  Inn,  the  owner  thereof,  Cuthbert 
Becson,  a  girdler,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
left  a  charity  to  St.  Olave's  parish,  supported 
out  of  the  issues  of  the  inn  and  garden  and 
messuages  in  Walnut-Tree  Lane,  which  were 
then  valued  at  ^5  6s.  8d.  a  year,  five 
shillings  of  which  was  directed  to  be  applied 
to  a  quarterly  sermon,  "  if  the  gospel  is 
preached  as  it  is  now,  which  God  defend," 
otherwise  twenty  shillings  to  be  given  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  or  distributed  amongst 
poor  prisoners  in  Southwark  gaols,  thirty 
shillings  for  bread,  ten  shillings  to  provide 
eight  poor  maidens  each  with  wedding  appartl 
and  domestic  utensils. 

East  of  St.  Olave's  Church  lay  the  inn  of 
the    well-known  Abbey    of    St.    Augustine, 
*  Inns  of  Old  Southwark. 
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Canterbury.  "  It  was  sometime  holden  of 
the  Earles  of  Warren  and  Surrey  as  appeareth 
by  a  deede  made  1281.  This  house  of  late 
time  belonged  to  Anthony  Sentlegar,  then 
to  Warham  Sentlegar,  etc.,  and  is  now 
called  Sentlegar  House,  but  diuided  into 
sundrie  tenements."  Between  1281  and  the 
possession  by  the  St.  Leger  family  is  a  great 
and  regrettable  chasm,  but  one  can  quite 
readily  imagine  that  the  "  sundrie  tenements  " 
was  an  imminent  prelude  to  the  rebuilding 
of  this  once  great  house.  To-day  one  finds 
Chamberlain's  Wharf  occupying  the  site. 
Five  shillings  was  the  abbey's  rent  to  the 
Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey. 

"Next  was  the  Abbot  of  Bataille's  Inne 
betwixt  the  Bridge  House  and  Battle  Bridge 
on  the  banke  of  the  Thames :  the  walks  and 
gardens  thereunto  appertayning,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way  before  the  gate  of  the  said 
house,  and  was  called  the  Maze  :  there  is 
now  an  Inne  called  the  Flower  de  Luce,  for 
that  the  signe  is  3  Flower  de  Luces.  Much 
other  buildings  of  small  tenements  are  thereon 
builded,  replenished  with  strangers  and  other, 
for  the  most  part  poore  people.  Then  is 
Battaille  Bridge,  so  called  of  Battaille  Abbey 
for  that  it  standeth  on  the  ground  and  ouer  a 
water-course  (flowing  out  of  Thames)  per- 
layning  to  that  Abbey  and  was  therefor  both 
builded  and  repayred  by  the  Abbots  of  that 
house,  as  being  hard  adioyning  to  the  Abbots 
lodging.  Beyond  this  Bridge  is  Bermondsey 
Street."  Such  is  the  intelligence,  all  too  brief, 
that  Stow  has  to  tell  us  of  Battle  Inn.  In 
after  years  the  Borough  Compter  replaced 
the  inn  and  the  abbey's  mill — the  mill  that 
was  turned  by  that  perverse  water-course 
which  had,  one  will  note,  a  fancy  for  going 
the  wrong  way.  Of  the  "  Flower  de  Luce  " — 
it  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.,  in  1550,  to 
the  Society  of  Fishmongers  for  a  **  rate  "  of 
2od.  a  quarter. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  gleaned 
that  details  of  happenings  at  the  hostels  are 
naturally  scarce.  We  have  tried  to  illustrate 
their  usefulness,  indeed  their  indispensability 
to  the  monastic  communities,  when  London 
was  an  even  greater  venue  for  litigants, 
tribute  -  bringers,  money  borrowers,  and 
lenders,  the  common  meeting-ground  of 
nobles  and  monastic  heads,  of  monastic 
heads  and  wardens  of  the  city  gilds,  whose 


favour  each  mutually  hoped  to  win,  than 
London  is  to-day.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  give  a  fairly  continuous 
and  coherent  history  of  even  one  of  these 
hostels,  but  Time  has  unkindly  stolen,  and 
not  only  stolen,  but  abandoned  also,  the 
trivial  details  of  much  of  their  interior  life. 
It  has  been  only  from  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  a  line  upon  a  line,  that  one  has  been 
able  to  compile  a  general  sketch  of  the 
monastic  hostel's  life.  Besides  those  already 
reviewed,  let  us  briefly  recite  a  few  of  the 
other  religious  communities  who  had  lodgings 
in  town — the  Abbot  of  Evesham,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Katherine  Cree ;  the  Abbot  of 
Reading  in  Baynard's  Castle,  in  St.  Andrew's 
by  the  Wardrobe  ;  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
in  West  Smithfield ;  the  Abbot  of  Salop, 
near  St.  Bartholomew's ;  and  the  Abbot  of 
Leicester  in  St.  Sepulchre's  parish.  Then 
"  On  the  south  side  of  Fenchurch  Street, 
over  against  the  well  or  pump  amongst  other 
fayre  and  large  builded  houses  [was]  one 
that  sometime  belonged  to  the  Prior  of 
Monte  Joves  or  Monasterie  Cornute,  a  cell 
to  [Hornchurch  Priory]  beyond  the  Seas,  in 
Essex :  it  was  the  Prior's  Inne  when  he  re- 
payred to  this  Cittie." 

The  inn  of  Waltham  Abbey  on  St.  Mary's 
Hill,  by  the  present  Monument,  was  early 
engulfed  in  the  Great  Fire,  which  was  no 
respecter  of  property.  Abbot's  Inn,  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  at  that  time  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Blanke,  an  ex- 
Lord  Mayor,  it  having  been  purchased  by 
Sir    Thomas's    father,    a     haberdasher,    for 

;^I,200. 

Merton  Abbey,  Dunstable  Priory,  and  the 
Leicestershire  Convent  of  Lodinton  each 
supported  inns  in  London,  while  the  great 
Abbots  of  Hyde,  near  Winchester,  lodged 
w^ithin  the  historic  Tabard  Inn  in  Southwark. 
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Communicated  by  G.  W.  B.  Huntingford. 


N  the  outskirts  of  the  parish  of 
Stanford-in-the-Vale,  Berks,  is  situ- 
ated the  hamlet  of  Goosey  ( =  Goose 
Island).  The  little  church,  which 
holds  forty  or  fifty  people,  dates  from  the 
time  of  Offa. 

The  chief  document  of  interest  preserved 
in  the  vestry  is  the  eighteenth-century  vestry 
book.  The  worst  spelt  articles  appear,  from 
comparison  with  his  signature,  to  be  written 
by  one  R.  Belcher. 

The  entries  are  as  follows  : 

1.  At  a  vestry  held  the  lo  day  of 
Nouember  1765  It  was  agreed  to  pay  the 
labourers  Six  Shillings  a  week  for  one  week 
before  at  work  a  riding  the  townd  pond  and 
to  give  them  five  shilling  a  week  for  the  time 
to  come  according  to  the  costom  of  the 
place. 

R.  Belcher. 

The  Mark  of  X  Joseph  Smith. 

The  Mark  of  X  John  Flewin. 

The  Mark  of  X  Anthony  Winterborn. 

Sam".  Wiggins. 

e 

2.  Aprill  y  21  :  1767. 

It  was  a  greed  at  a  vestery  this  day  that 
the  man  that  sarves  overseer  shall  Likewise 
be  Chappell  warden  for  the  futer  Which  we 
doo  all  agree  to  set  our  hands  to. 

R.  Belcher. 

John  Smith. 

The  mark  of  X  Anthony  Winterborn. 

Sam".  Wiggins. 

3.  July  the  19  1772. 

It  I  was  a  gread  at  a  vestery  this  day  that 
Elizbith  Geal  is  to  be  put  to  Slevun  at  the 

the 

Expencs  of  parish     Witness  our  hands 
R.  Belcher. 

John  Smith.  ^      ™ 

The  mark  X  of  Anthoney  Winterborn. 
Mofes  Wiblin. 

e 

4.  January  y  12  :  1766.     It  was  agreed  at 


a  vestery  to  pay  John  Tilling  Seven  pound 
for  Riding  the  townd  pond. 

R.  Belcher. 

John  Smith. 

John  Wiblon. 

The  mark  X  of  Anthony  Winterborn. 

John  Flewin. 

Sam".  Wiggins. 

tft 

5.  Desember  The  8  1765.  It  Wase  A 
Greade  Att  The  Vestere  to  Impley  Richard 

d 

Hont   at    10  :   A   day   one  haf  ^  The 

mastor  one  haf  from  the  oseare  (overseer) 
Sind  by  us. 

R.  Belcher. 

The  Marck  of  X  Jos  :  Smith. 

John  Wiblon. 

The  Marck  of  X  John  Flewin. 

The  Marck  of  X  Anthony  Wintorborn. 

ttt 

6.  Jen"".  10  1773.  It  Wase  A  Grede  Att 
A  Vestery  That  Larvrance  Belcher  Shueld 
go  to  Shesones  (Sessions?)  and  be  retornd 

e 

Constebel  in  y  Rome  of  Semmuwell  Wigings 

e  e 

At  y   Expences  of  y  Parish      Witnefs   our 
hands 

R.  Belcher. 

John  Smith. 

Antho  X  Wintorborn. 

Mofes  Wiblin. 
rtt 

7.  Feb"".  The  21  1773  It  Wase  Agread 
That  The  Parish  shuld  Pay  one  pound  Five 
Shillings  for  William  Bungete  to  help  pay  his 
rent.  By  a  Vestery  oder.  Witnesf  Ouer 
hands 

R.  Belcher. 

John  Smith. 

The  Mark  X  of  Anthony  Wintorborn. 

Mofes  Wiblin. 

th 

8.  Aprill  the  14  1773     It  Wase  A  Gread 

II        s        d 

at  A  Vestery  to  Pay   1-2-0  for  William 

e 

Bunget  in  Part  of  Rent  for  y  yeare  Insuing 
Witnefs  our  hands 

R.  Belcher. 

John  Smith. 

The  marke  X  of  Anthony  Winterborn. 

Mofes  Wiblin. 
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9.  Des"".  27  1773.  It  Wase  Agread  Att 
A  vesterey  to  give  William  Bungett  Teen 
shillings  Witnefs  our  Hands     o  10  o 

R.  Belcher. 

John  Smith. 

The  mark  X  of  Anthony  Winterborn. 

Mofes  Wiblin. 

e      ttt 

10.  Jan"",  y  15  1774  It  Wase  A  Greed 
Att  A  Vestery  To  By  John  Deves  Sum  Close 
To  mak  Him  Fet  for  Sarves  Witnefs  cur 
hands 

R.  Belcher. 

John  Smith. 

The  mark  X  of  Anthony  Winterborn. 

Mofes  Wiblin. 

11.  1775  July  16  It  is  Agreed  too  by  a 
vestry  to  prentice  Elizabeth  Geal  to  Jane 
Keats  Mantuamaker  for  two  years  at  twelve 
pound  twelve  shillings  and  the  parrish  to 
Cloath  her  During  the  said  two  years 

R.  Belcher. 

John  Smith. 

Sam".  Thatcher. 

John  Belcher. 

Sam".  Wiggins  for  C  Saxler  Esq". 

12.  March  ye  29  in  1780. 

It  is  agreed  at  a  vestry  this  day  that  no 
man  nor  parson  what  So  ever  Shall  pay  or 
order  to  be  paid  any  money  or  good,  what- 
soever but  the  overseer  or  his  order  if  they 
doe  they  will  be  Liable  to  Loose  the  same  as 
witnefs  our  hands 

R.  Belcher. 

John  Smith. 

Abel  Giles. 

Mofes  Wiblin. 

Sam".  Wiggins. 


>^ 


at  tU  ^ign  of  tbe  SDtol- 


The  /ris/i  Book  Lover  for 
August  contains  a  brief  but 
interesting  article  on  a  great 
Irish  book-collector,  now  well- 
nigh  forgotten — John  Murphy, 
Bishop  of  Cork,  with  a  repro- 
duction of  his  curiously  de- 
signed book-plate.  The  auc- 
tioneer's formula  of  an  "  ex- 
traordinarily extensive  and 
valuable  library "  was  certainly  correct  in 
this  case.  The  books  were  sold  in  six  por- 
tions at  Sotheby's  at  intervals  between 
November,  1847,  and  December,  1848.  But 
the  time  was  inopportune  for  book  sales,  and 
the  whole  library  fetched  but  ^^4,886  17s. 
Nowadays  it  would  realize  ten  to  twenty 
times  that  amount.  The  writer  of  the  article 
does  not  say  how  many  volumes  the  library 
contained,  but  the  six  catalogues,  if  bound 
together,  would  make  a  volume  of  753  8vo. 
pages.  These  were  happy  days  for  collectors. 
Many  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets  and  tracts 
were  put  up  in  bundles  of  twenty-five,  and 
knocked  down  at  five,  six,  and  seven  shillings 
a  bundle.  "  Volumes  of  rare  Commonwealth 
and  Revolution  Tracts,  now  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  went  for  two  and  three  shillings 
a  volume."  A  great  many  rare  Irish  books 
fetched  ridiculously  small  prices. 

^^  t^*  t^^ 

From  a  catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  B.  Halliday, 
a  Leicester  publisher,  I  learn  that  a  series  of 
eleven  historical  documents  relating  to  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  (1576-1615),  who  stood  next 
to  James  I.  in  the  succession  to  the  English 
throne,  has  come  to  light.  They  were  dis- 
covered, says  Mr.  Halliday,  in  an  old  library 
in  Worcestershire,  and  are  offered  for  sale  for 
the  first  time.  They  are  mostly  in  poor  con- 
dition, owing  to  damp,  but  the  more  important 
are  in  a  good  state.  They  all  date  from  1595-6. 
The  descriptive  particulars  given  in  the 
catalogue  are  meagre ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
some  of  the  papers  at  least  are  of  considerable 
historical  interest. 

j^W  ^Sr^  t^^ 

Referring  to  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas, 
which  I  noted  last  month,  a  correspondent 
writes  that  in  Mr.  Thomas  Wales  "  has  lost 
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one  who  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  sincere 
student  of  Welsh  subjects  and  promoter  of 
Welsh  educational  aspirations.  He  com- 
bined a  charming  and  genial  personality 
with  a  rare  combination  of  attainments,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  natural  history,  archre- 
ology,  folk-lore  and  old  domestic  life  of  the 
Principality,  was  wide  and  intimate,  as  his 
many  papers  to  the  Cardiff  Naturalists'  and 
other  Welsh  publications  witness.  As  a 
youth  he  studied  art  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  subsequently 
accompanied  the  C'/ia//en^er  ex^iedhion  as  an 
artist.  He  was  also  a  book-illustrator,  and 
in  this  respect  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Graphic.  Eventually  he  settled  in  Cardiff 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  native  Wales. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Cambrian  Academy,  and  for  many  years  an 
active  supporter  of  the  Welsh  Museum  at 
Cardiff.  To  his  quiet  persistence  is  largely 
due  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Welsh 
National  Museum  and  Library.  Through 
his  suggestion  in  the  first  instance,  and  his 
continuous  help,  has  been  formed  the  collec- 
tion of  casts  of  the  pre  Norman  monuments 
and  inscriptions  of  Wales,  which  is  approach- 
ing completion  and  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  Museum  now  being 
built.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Gorsedd,  of  which  he  was  the  Herald 
Bard ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Sir 
Hubert  von  Herkomer,  was  instrumental  in 
the  introduction  of  the  artistic  robes  and 
regalia  which  are  a  spectacular  element  in 
the  National  Eisteddfod." 

^*  *^*  t^^ 

A  committee  for  furthering  the  employment 
of  women  in  research  work  among  records 
and  public  documents  has  been  formed,  with 
Lady  St.  Cyres  as  President  and  Sir  Laurence 
Gomme  as  Hon.  Treasurer.  It  has  the  support 
of  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  Director  of  the  British 
Museum,  Professor  T.  F.  Tout,  the  Hon. 
John  Fortescue  (Hon.  Librarian  at  Windsor 
Castle),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb, 
who  will,  it  is  hoped,  form  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. A  letter  has  been  sent  out  to 
municipal  corporations  and  other  bodies, 
pointing  out  that  the  committee,  whose 
offices  are  at  12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 
are  prepared  to  supply  skilled  women  to 
conduct  researches  or  arrange  records,  and 


also,  as  auxiliary  workers,  other  women 
trained  in  the  indexing,  mending,  and  bind- 
ing of  old  manuscripts.  The  war  has  thrown 
many  women  accustomed  to  research  work, 
palaeography,  and  kindred  subjects  out  of 
employment,  and  these  women,  many  of  them 
very  highly  educated,  cannot  easily  ht  drafted 
into  ordinary  industrial  employment,  but  they 
could  relieve  men  in  work  that  is  necessary. 

^*  *^^  t^^ 

A  copy  of  Les  CEiivres  (TAnioine  Watfcau, 
published  by  De  Julienne  of  Paris,  with  the 
brilliant  original  impressions  of  the  344 
plates,  its  four  volumes  bound  by  Roger 
Payne,  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank 
and  Rutley  on  July  19  for  ;^i6i. 

4^*  t^^  ^^r^ 

Reporting  on  the  work  of  the  Somerset 
Record  Society  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society  on  July  20, 
Prebendary  Bates  Harbin  said  that  the  fact  of 
their  having  produced  nothing  during  the 
past  year  was  entirely  due  to  the  war.  The 
Register  of  Bishop  Bubbewyth  was  being 
dealt  with,  and  Canon  Scott  Holmes,  who 
was  writing  the  introduction,  unfortunately 
happened  to  be  in  Germany  when  the  war 
started.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  a  large 
number  of  women  and  children,  and  had  to 
bring  them  home.  In  doing  that  he  lost  the 
whole  of  his  luggage,  including  the  manu- 
script of  his  introduction.  Canon  Scott 
Holmes  was  so  upset  at  being  turned  out 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  by  the  loss 
of  his  luggage  and  manuscript,  that  it  was 
some  little  time  before  he  could  rewrite  the 
introduction.  They  had  now  got  down  to 
the  end  of  the  index,  and  subscribers  might 
expect  to  see  the  work  in  two  volumes  very 
shortly.  As  regards  work  for  the  coming 
year,  the  Society  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  the  owner.  Colonel  Pole  Carew,  to 
make  a  transcript  of  the  full  register  of  Sir 
William  Pole.  This  was  the  most  valuable 
record  he  had  had  the  privilege  of  examining 
on  behalf  of  the  Society.  Most  of  it  was 
dated  from  1630.  Many  of  the  original 
documents  had  disappeared,  or  had  been 
kept  locked  up.  The  transcriber  had,  how- 
ever, carefully  copied  the  seals,  which  had 
enabled  him  (Mr.  Bates  Harbin)  to  discover 
the  coats  of  arms  of  many  West  Country 
families  which  had  been  lost. 
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A  very  large  circle  of  scholars  and  students 
and  bookmen,  of  all  nations,  will  have  seen 
with  deep  regret  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Sir  James  Murray,  editor  of  the 
great  Oxford  Dictionary,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  It  had  been  his  ambition  to  see  the 
completion  of  that  monumental  work,  which 
he  first  look  in  hand  in  1879,  on  his  eightieth 
birthday,  and  everyone  will  lament  that  this 
is  not  to  be.  The  Dictionary  will  be  Sir 
James  Murray's  monument  for  ages  to  come. 
It  is  unique,  and  among  Dictionaries  un- 
approachable in  comprehensiveness  and 
historical  and  literary  value. 

BiBLIOTHECARV. 


antiquarian  il^etos. 

[  IVe  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.'] 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCII^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Vol.  VII. ,  part  iv. ,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Ecclesiological  Society  (Harrison  and  Sons,  Pall 
Mall ;  price  5s.)  contains  five  short  papers,  besides 
the  usual  record  of  Proceedings  at  Meetings  and 
Visits.  Dr.  Philip  Norman  describes,  with  historical 
notices,  the  two  city  churches  of  St.  Magnus  the 
Martyr  and  St.  Mary-at-Hill.  Mr.  H.  P.  K.  Skipton 
has  a  fresh  and  suggestive  paper  of  unusual  interest 
on  "  The  Pilgrims'  Way  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
in  which  a  "local  habitation"  is  worked  out  for 
Christian's  journey  with  curious  detail.  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Webb  writes  on  "The  Relation  of  Painted  Gla'^s  to 
Other  Colour-Decoration  in  English  Churches,"  and 
the  Rev.  E.  J.  Dewick  describes  "A  Service-Book 
written  for  the  use  of  a  Premonstratensian  Abbot," 
illustrated  by  two  good  plates. 

^  ««?  -OC 

The  Annual  Report  and  Transactions,  191415,  of 
the  North  Staffordshire  Field  Club  (vol.  xlix.),  edited 
by  S.  A.  H.  Burne,  M.A.  (Stafford  :  J.  and  C.  Mort, 
Ltd. ;  price  5s.)  is  a  substantial  volume  of  more  than 
200  pages.  The  contents  are  very  varied  and  touch 
.sundry  aspects  of  science.  Among  the  archreological 
items  we  notice  accounts  of ''excavations  at  Castle 
Hill,  Audley,  and  Rocester,  both  by  Mr.  A.  Sciivener, 
and  on  the  site  of  Wall  (Letocetutn),  by  Mr.  C.  Lynam  ; 
"  Old  Church  Towers  of  Staffordshire,"  by  Mr.  J.  II. 
Beckett  ;  "  Souling,  dementing  and  Catterning," 
by  Miss  C.  S.  Burne ;  "  Roman  Station  at  Rocester," 
/  by  the  Rev.  T.  Barns;  and  "First  List  of  Roman 
V  Coins  from  Wall,"  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Dibben.  The 
/^  North  Staffordshire  Club  is  clearly  a  thoroughly 
live  body. 


The  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archceology,  vol.  ii.,  part  iii., 
contains  the  second  instalment  of  Sir  William  Cell's 
Egyptological  correspondence,  including  letters  from 
Henry  Scott,  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  and  Baron  von 
Bunsen.  Wilkinson's  mastery  of  hieroglyphics  is 
conspicuous.  There  are  brief  papers  on  "  Royal 
Tombs  in  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt :  A  Comparison 
suggested  by  Some  Recent  Discoveries,"  by  Professor 
L.  W.  King;  "The  Great  Tomb  Robberies  of  the 
Ramesside  Age,"  by  Mr.  T.  Eric  Peet  ;  and  an 
account  of  "An  Undescribed  Type  of  Building  in 
the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Arglo-Egyptian  Sudan," 
by  Professor  C.  G.  Seligman.  The  part  is  freely 
illustrated. 

«o§  -O^  <«§ 

In  Vaejoiirnal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archreo- 
logical  Society,  April-June,  there  are  continuationg 
of  the  detailed  account  of  "  The  Old  Castles  Around 
Cork  Harbour,"  and  of  "The  Pipe  Roll  of  Cloyne." 
Shorter  contributions  are  "The  Cromwellian  Confis- 
cation in  Muskerry,"  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Butler;  "A 
Cork-Australian  Legislator  " — Sir  Francis  Murphy — 
by  Mr.  Morgan  MacMahon  ;  "  Castlenalacht  Stand- 
ing Stones,"  by  Miss  L.  E.  O'llanlon  of  Orior  ; 
"An  Old  Cork  Corporation  Relic";  and  "Dr. 
Cauldfield's  Records  of  The  Sarsfield  Family  of  the 
Co.  Cork." 

^5  ^  ^ 

The  greater  part  of  vol.  viii.,  part  i. ,  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society  is  taken  up  with  a  valuable 
vocabulary  of  "  Scoto-Romani  and  Tinklers' Cant," 
collected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Alexander  Russell 
from  twenty  sources.  The  part  opens  with  a  Romani 
version,  by  Sir  Donald  MacAlister,  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  well-known  "Smuggler's  Song,"  and  there 
are  one  or  two  short  notes. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Glouces- 
tershire Arch/EOi.ogical  Society  was  held  at 
Gloucester  on  July  21,  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  President, 
in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that  owing  to  the 
general  dislocation  of  arrangements  caused  by  the 
war,  the  Council  felt  that  it  would  be  inopportune  to 
arrange  for  either  a  spring  or  a  summer  outing  this 
year.  In  consequence  of  the  war  little  excavation  or 
exploration  work  had  been  possible.  Certain  archreo- 
lugical  discoveries  had  been  made  at  Bristol  and 
Shirehampton  which  would  be  reported  upon  after 
the  war.  It  was  intended  to  maintain  as  far  as 
possible  the  publication  of  the  Society's  transactions. 
The  arrangements  for  the  housing  of  the  Society's 
Headquarters'  Library  in  the  Gloucester  Public 
Library  had  given  satisfaction,  the  use  of  the  books 
having  greatly  increased  during  the  year.  It  had 
been  agreed  with  the  Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Field 
Club  to  place  each  other's  books  at  the  disposal  of 
members.  The  publications  of  the  Harleian  Society 
and  the  British  Record  Society  were  now  subscribed 
for.  The  Council  had  sanctioned  a  grant  of  ^20  for 
the  purchase  of  books  during  the  year  19x5.     The 
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report  also  contained  a  statement  with  reference  to 
Deerhurst  Church  as  follows  :  "In  September  last 
the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Deerhurst  Church 
obtained  a  faculty  authorizing  the  rebuilding  of  the 
apse  and  the  consequent  alteration  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  pews  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides  of 
the  Communion-table.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
church  is  one  of  the  very  few  left  in  which  this 
arrangement  of  pews  has  been  allowed  to  remain, 
strong  protests  were  raised  by  members  of  the  society 
and  others  against  the  proposed  alterations.  On 
March  3  of  this  year  a  deputation  from  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  in  conjunction  with  a 
deputation  from  this  society,  visited  the  church." 
The  visitors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  from  an  anti- 
quarian point  of  view  it  was  undesirable  to  proceed 
with  the  project. 


^  ^ 


•OC 


The  Kent  Arch/eological  Society  has  this 
year,  owing  to  the  war,  dispensed  with  the  usual 
itinerary  of  excursions  to  places  of  antiquarian  interest, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  annual  general  meeting  was 
held  on  July  29,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  their  library  at 
noon.  Lord  Noithbourne  presided.  It  was  decided 
to  appoint  an  honorary  librarian  for  the  Society's 
valuable  collection  of  literature  and  records  at  Maid- 
stone. In  the  afternoon  the  members  assembled  at 
the  Great  Gate  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  where,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  authorities,  they  were  shown  over 
the  historic  buildings  and  particularly  the  site  of  the 
recent  discoveries,  under  the  guidance  of  the  sub- 
warden,  the  Rev.  R.  V.  Potts. 


<^ 


'^  ^ 


The  67th  annual  meeting  of  the  Somerset  Arcile- 
OLOGiCAL  Society  was  held  at  Taunton  on  July  20. 
The  annual  report,  read  by  Mr.  H.  St..  George  Gray, 
assistant  secretary,  curator  and  librarian,  recorded  a 
large  and  varied  amount  of  work,  both  in  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  Society's  collections  and  in  field 
operations.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  may  quote  : 
"  Owing  to  the  war,  the  proposed  work  of  the  newly- 
foimed  Somerset  Earthworks  Committee  is  in  abey- 
ance, but  it  is  hoped  that  some  surveying  will  be  done 
during  this  summer  in  preparation  for  excavations 
later.  Last  September  the  excavation  of  the  field 
belonging  to  Miss  E.  Counsell,  and  forming  part  of 
the  Meare  Lake  Village,  was  completed,  the  work 
being  carried  out  on  behalf  of  your  Society  and  the 
British  As.sociation  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bulleid 
and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray.  A  large  number  of 
Late  Celtic  antiquities,  including  a  white-metal  amulet 
and  brooches  of  the  earliest  and  latest  types  found  in 
the  lake  villages,  were  collected,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  Miss  Counsell  are  now  exhibited  in  your 
museum.  Very  little  of  the  Meare  pottery— some 
elaborately  ornamented — has  yet  been  repaired.  A 
report  upon  the  recent  work  will  be  presented  at  the 
Manchester  meeting  of  the  British  Association  this 
year.  The  printing  of  vol.  ii.  on  77ie  Glastonbury 
Lake  Village  has  just  been  begun,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  work  will  be  completed  at  the  time  of  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  your  Society. 


"The  excavations  at  Glastonbjry  Abbey  are  still 
being  continued  in  the  area  east  of  the  Refectory  and 
south  of  the  Chapter  House.  Many  interesting  things 
have  been  found,  but  until  further  work  has  been 
done,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  remains  of  walling,  etc., 
already  laid  bare.  As  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  is  unable  to 
give  so  much  time  as  formerly  to  the  work,  Mr.  G.  L. 
Bulleid  has  kindly  undertaken  the  general  supervision 
on  the  spot  under  Mr.  Bond's  direction." 
^  ^  ^ 

Memb-rs  of  the  Chester  Arch^ological  Society 
on  July  28  visited  Birkenhead,  and  inspected  the 
Priory.  Proceeding  to  Port  Sunlight,  the  party  went 
to  Ilulme  Hall.  Sir  W.  H.  Lever  had  kindly  con- 
sented for  the  visitors  to  be  shown  the  fine  and 
valuable  collection  of  Wedgwood  and  Oriental  china, 
old  furniture  representative  of  different  periods,  the 
Napoleon  Room,  oil-paintings  and  water-colours,  etc. 
Mr.  Howard,  the  curator,  received  and  conducted  the 
party  through  the  Hall.  After  tea  a  visit  was  made 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Bebington. 
^^  ^  ^ 

The  annual  summer  meeting  of  the  Sussex  ArcH/ICO- 
LOGicAL  Society  was  held  at  Brighton  on  July  21, 
when  the  visitors  were  shown  over  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Museum  by  Mr.  H.  S.Toms,  Mr.  Russell 
Davies,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lethbridge  and  Mr.  Roberts. 
Later,  papers  were  read  on  "  New  Light  on  the 
Roman  Roads  of  Sussex,"  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Allcroft, 
and  "Covered  Ways  on  the  Sussex  Downs,"  by  Dr. 
Eliot  Curwen.  With  the  aid  of  special  maps  Mr. 
Allcroft  traced  the  accepted  Roman  roads  in  the 
county,  and  devo'ed  special  attention  to  the  road  he 
discovered  on  Toy  Farm.  This  he  described  as  a 
first-class  Roman  road,  and  he  traced  its  connections 
in  one  direction  to  Glynde  and  Ilamsey,  while  with 
regard  to  the  other  direction,  his  submission  was  that 
it  crossed  the  Ouse,  climbed  the  hill  behind  New- 
haven,  and  passed  along  the  coast  through  Rotting- 
dean  and  Brighton  to  Portslade.  Roman  remains,  he 
pointed  out,  were  found  the  whole  of  the  way.  At 
Portslade  started  the  Roman  road  which  ran  north- 
ward to  the  Dyke,  and  from  this  point  Mr.  Allcroft 
traced  it  past  Foynings  to  Newtimber  and  Cold- 
harbour  Farm.  In  an  equally  interesting  and  in- 
structive way  he  referred  to  other  roads  in  Sussex, 
and  said  that  since  he  took  up  this  matter  he  had 
learned  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  terraces  down 
the  face  of  the  Downs,  which  he  hoped  yet  to  prove 
to  be  Roman  work  also.  With  perfect  deliberation 
he  believed  the  vast  majority  of  the  old  borstals  of  the 
Downs  represent  the  course  of  old  Roman  roads. 
Sussex  teemed  with  Roman  remains  ;  the  very  Weald 
itself  was  littered  with  them,  and  as  for  the  Downs, 
they  were  thick  with  them. 

Dr.  Curwen  described  the  "Covered  Ways"  as  a 
type  of  earthwork  consisting  of  a  central  ditch  with  a 
bank  thrown  up  on  either  side,  or  a  series  of  ditches 
with  double  banks.  With  the  aid  of  diagrams,  Dr. 
Curwen  gave  a  detailed  description  of  a  con.siderable 
number  of  these  covered  ways,  which  he  and  his  son 
had  traced  over  the  Downs  in  different  parts  of  West 
Sussex,  and  also   of  the  "finds"   of  archseological 
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interest  made  in  them.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Sussex  examples  of  covered  ways  is  that  they 
date  back  from  about  900  to  650  B.C.  As  to  their 
use  it  was  suggested  they  were  intended  as  a  defence 
against  an  enemy,  but  he  did  not  accept  this  theory, 
nor  that  they  were  tribal  or  other  boundaries,  or 
meant  to  keep  cattle  from  straying,  or  as  a  protection 
from  wild  beasts.  Possibly  they  were  in  the  Bronze 
Age  trackways  or  roads  of  communication,  with  the 
intention  of  concealing  the  ditch  which  lay  between 
them. 

^  «o$  ^ 

The  July  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society  was  held  at  Chester.  The 
party  was  met  at  Chester  Station  by  Mr,  T.  .S.  Ball, 
who  had  journeyed  from  London  specially  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  party  through  the  Chester 
Assay  Offices,  with  which  he  had  become  conversant 
during  the  preparation  of  his  book  on  Chester  Church 
plate.  As  the  work  of  the  aisayers  could  not  be  seen 
in  operation,  Mr.  Ball  took  the  members  to  see  some 
of  the  silver  plate  now  in  the  Cathedral  and  also 
specimens  at  St.  John's  Church  in  Chester.  The 
service  of  plate  at  the  Cathedral  consists  of  twenty- 
one  pieces,  and  these  were,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Dean  and  Canons,  laid  out  and  shown  to  the  party 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  chief  verger,  in  the  Canons' 
vestry.  Ten  of  the  pieces  appf-ar  to  belong  to  the 
set  of  plate  given  by  Bishop  Hall  and  Dean  Bridge- 
man.  They  consist  of  two  flagons,  two  small  cre- 
dence patens,  two  large  patens,  two  candlesticks,  and 
two  vergers'  maces,  all  bearing  the  date  marks  for  the 
year  1662-3,  stamped  in  London  ;  it  should,  how- 
ever, be  stated  that  the  large  patens  and  candlesticks 
bear  no  inscriptions  relating  to  the  names  of  the 
donors,  but  the  rest  do  so.  The  remainder  of  the 
twenty-one  pieces  consists  of  a  chalice  (1665),  a  large 
alms  dish  (1669),  spoon  {i69i),two  small  alms  dishes 
(1737),  two  chalices  (1838),  a  small  chalice  (1897),  a 
small  paten  (1903),  and  two  small  modern  plates  of 
silver  used  as  patens  to  the  chalices  of  1605  and  1897. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  modern  chalice  is  the 
insertion  in  the  foot  or  base  of  a  lady's  ring  set  with 
diamonds  and  pearls  which,  on  an  occasion  when 
Holy  Communion  was  being  administered,  had  been 
dropped  into  the  hand  of  the  officiating  minister,  and 
since  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  chalice 
used  on  that  occasion.  Full  details  of  the  above 
pieces  of  plate  are  given  in  Mr.  Ball's  work  on  the 
Church  Plate  of  (he  City  of  Chester.  After  the  plate 
had  been  examined  by  the  party,  the  verger  led  the 
way  to  various  points  of  interest  in  the  Cathedral, 
explaining  its  probable  Saxon  origin  as  an  abbey  in 
the  seventh  century,  when  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
built  by  Wulfhere  and  later  endowed  by  King  Edgar 
in  a.d.  959.  ^ 

^  -^  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  July  28,  Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop  in  the 
chair,  Mrs.  Willans,  of  Newcastle,  was  cordially 
thanked  for  her  valuable  work  in  compiling  a  cata- 
logue of  the  library,  and  was  presented  with  suitable 
volumes.  The  Chairman  said  that  Mrs.  Willans  had 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  work  during  the 
past  three  years. 


Mr.  Collin  asked  the  Chairman  to  accept  an 
Egyptian  Ushabti,  a  small  figure  which  was  placed 
in  coffins,  and  also  a  getton.  In  thanking  Mr.  Collin 
for  his  gifts,  the  Chairman  said  that  large  numbers  of 
gettons  were  recovered  from  the  Tyne  when  the  swing 
bridge  was  built.  He  believed  that  persons  had 
thrown  them  into  the  river  from  the  Tyne  Bridge 
at  the  time  when  the  death  penalty  was  revived  in 
regard  to  the  possession  of  spurious  coins. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  made  some  interesting  remarks 
concerning  the  records  of  Old  Hartley  Colliery,  and 
produced  pay  bills  dated  from  1774  to  1S08.  In 
some  of  the  bills  payments  for  ale  and  port  wine  for 
the  ponies  were  mentioned. 


-O^ 


^ 


-O^ 


On  July  19  the  St.  Albans  and  Herts  Arch/eo- 
LOGICAL  Society  visited  Great  Nast  Hyde,  where 
the  following  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Ashdown  : 
"During  the  past  few  years  the  members  of  the 
St.  Albans  Archaeological  Society  have  had  a  number 
of  opportunities  for  visiting  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  main  reason  being  that  Hertfordshire  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  excellent  buildings  of  that  period.  We  have 
seen  that  the  H  type  of  house  prevailed  during  those 
centuries,  so  far  as  the  ground  plan  is  concerned, 
consisting  of  a  central  structure  with  two  wings  at 
either  end  projecting  more  or  less  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  building.  The  dwelling-houses  pertain- 
ing to  this  type  which  have  been  visited  by  the 
Society  include  Rothamsted,  Salisbury  Hall,  Water 
End,  Mackerye  End,  and  Berkhamsted  Place,  all 
dating  from  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  or 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth.  Great  Nast  Hyde, 
in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  is  either  late  Eliza- 
bethan or  early  Jacobean,  and  we  shall  notice  features 
here  which  are  identical  with  some  of  those  with 
which  we  have  become  previously  acquainted.  The 
four-centred  arch,  prominent  in  the  fireplaces  ;  Jaco- 
bean strapwork  in  the  oak  staircase;  square  mullioned 
windows  in  most  parts  of  the  house  ;  brick-moulded 
chimneys  ;  a  prominent  central  porch,  and  projecting 
gables — all  tl.'cse  are  features  which  we  readily  recog- 
nize. The  exterior  of  Great  Nast  Hyde  presents  a 
pleasing  picture  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  readily  recoj^nized 
that  the  large  addition  to  the  west  end  of  the  house  is 
in  such  happy  harmony  with  the  older  portion  of  the 
structure  that  no  forceful  contrasts  detract  in  the  least 
from  the  newer  portion.  In  the  centre  we  find  the 
main  range  of  the  building,  consisting  of  two  stories 
and  an  attic ;  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side  is  an 
original  porch  of  two  stories  surmounted  by  a  gable 
and  projecting  as  usual  from  the  front  wall.  On 
either  side  wings  run  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
building,  projecting  slightly  on  the  south  side,  but  to 
a  greater  extent  upon  the  north  side  ;  the  gable  end 
of  these  wings  and  that  of  the  central  porch  were 
formerly  crowned  by  appropriate  ornamental  curve- 
linear  parapets  ;  these  unfortunately  have  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  rectilinear  parapets  have 
taken  their  place.  Upon  the  south  side  a  conservatory 
at  one  time  occupied  the  greater  space  thus  formed 
between  the  wings  and  the  south  wall  of  the  house, 
but  this  has  been  removed,  and  a  brick  wall  now 
closes  it  in  to  the  ground  floor  stage  only,  thus  form- 
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ing  an  entrance  hall,  etc.  The  windows  are  generally 
square,  with  stone  mullions  and  horizontal  transoms 
of  good  proportions.  The  Manor-House,  after  being 
a  farmhouse  for  some  time,  was  taken  over  several 
years  ago  and  transformed  into  the  present  dwelling- 
house.  At  that  time  some  of  these  windows  were 
found  to  be  blocked  up  or  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
and  have  been  carefully  restored  to  their  original 
form.  The  older  part  of  the  house  has  two  fine 
chimney-stacks,  one  in  the  west  wing  and  the  other 
above  the  central  hall.  The  shafts  are  octagonal  in 
form,  and  are  ornamented  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  The  roof  is  tiled,  with  a  very  high  pitch. 
Beneath  the  ground  floor  a  range  of  cellars  exists,  and 
a  legend  possessing  strong  forms  of  credil^ility  asserts 
that  a  subterranean  passage  from  them  formerly 
existed.  In  the  interior  the  central  portion  of  the 
building  consisted  of  a  large  hall  (now  the  dining- 
room)  with  a  small  apartment  at  the  western  side, 
fulfilling  the  office  of  a  servery  or  stillroom.  In  the 
east  wing  was  the  parlour  (now  the  drawing-room) 
and  a  stair  hall,  while  the  west  wing  is  occupied 
by  the  kitchen  and  the  back  staircase.  The  fireplaces 
throughout  the  house  are  of  much  interest  ;  they  are 
of  moulded  stone  with  four-centred  arches,  and  some 
have  come  to  light  after  being  closed  up  for  many 
years.  The  principal  staircase  reaches  to  the  first 
floor  only  ;  it  is  of  massive  oak  with  heavy  square 
newels  having  tall  moulded  heads.  It  possesses  a 
small  amount  of  strap-work  carving.  The  first  floor 
and  the  attic  contain  rooms  of  exceptional  interest  by 
reason  of  the  large  number  of  original  doors  with 
fittings  complete;  oak  beams  in  the  walls  and  ceilings; 
oak  floors  and  a  rich  store  of  early  seventeenth-century 
oak  panelling,  either  in  its  original  position  or  removed 
from  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  building  is  in  excellent 
condition,  and  testifies  eloquently  to  the  sympathetic 
care  of  Mrs.  Hart  Dyke,  to  whom  the  judicious  altera- 
tions and  additions  of  this  venerable  old  house  may 
be  ascribed. " 

^  ¥^  ^ 

The  members  of  the  Essex  Archaeological 
Society  had  an  excursion  on  Monday,  July  19,  to 
Waltham  Abbey,  Nazing  and  Nether  Hall.  Ar- 
riving at  Waltham  Abbey  in  brakes  shortly  before 
noon,  they  were  met  by  the  Vicar  (the  Rev.  F.  John- 
ston), who,  having  indicated  the  various  objects  of 
interest  in  the  renowned  and  ancient  building,  con- 
ducted them  round  the  remains  of  the  old  monastery. 
He  attributed  the  building  of  the  Abbey  to  King 
Harold,  but  on  this  point  some  of  the  members 
seemed  a  little  sceptical,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
as  the  architecture  closely  resembles  that  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  it  was  probably  not  built  earlier  than 
1145.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  document  extant  to  the 
effect  that  King  Harold  erected  a  large  church  at 
Waltham,  but  this  is  asserted  to  have  been  a  wooden 
structure.  However  that  may  be,  the  Abbey  is  rich 
in  history,  and  according  to  tradition  its  eastern  chapel 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  Saxon  King  who  fell  at 
Hastings,  with  his  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leowin.  The 
existing  parish  church  (Holy  Cross  and  St.  Lawrence) 
formed  the  nave  of  the  ancient  Abbey  church,  the 
choir  and  transepts  of  which  were  pulled  down  after 
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the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  The  tower,  built 
in  1558,  was  much  improved  a  few  years  ago.  The 
lady-chapel  (fourteenth  century)  has  a  vaulted  crypt 
and  some  remains  of  a  fine  fresco,  whilst  the  south 
aisle  and  font  are  very  noteworthy.  Of  the  Abbey 
buildings  only  a  gateway,  a  bridge,  a  small  vaulted 
chamber,  and  some  moss-covered  walls  remain.  The 
approach  to  them  is  through  the  Romeland,  where 
Henry  VIII.  possessed  a  house.  In  medireval  days 
the  Abbot  of  Waltham  ranked  as  a  peer  of  Parliament. 
After  luncheon  the  party  drove  to  Nazing,  where 
Mr.  F.  Chancellor  read  a  paper  on  the  church,  which 
dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  A  move  was 
then  made  to  Nether  Hall,  where  the  beautiful  gate- 
house, assigned  traditionally  to  the  year  1470,  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  house,  which  was  demolished  in 
1773-  The  moat  is  believed  to  have  been  dug  by  the 
Canons  of  Waltham,  when  they  bought  the  property 
in  1280.  Mr.  F.  Chancellor  here  read  a  paper  in 
which  special  reference  was  made  to  the  Cope  family, 
the  original  founders  of  the  Hall. 

"^  -O^  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association, 
on  July  21,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Chanter  introduced  to  the 
members  the  particulars  contained  in  the  sixth  report 
of  the  Church  Plate  Committee.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man mentioned  a  discovery  he  had  made  in  an  old 
farmhouse  of  a  fifteenth-century  paten  at  Biushford. 
The  plate  had  been  laid  aside  as  worthless.  It  was 
only  a  fortunate  accident  that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
this  plate,  and  its  existence  was  totally  unknown,  not 
only  to  the  clergy  and  wardens,  but  to  everybody  in 
the  parish  and  the  world  at  large.  He  produced  a 
photograph  of  the  find,  and  said  it  was  very  satisfac- 
tory that  he  had  been  able  to  unearth  a  plate  of  this 
period.  He  also  mentioned  that  a  former  vicar  of 
Appledore  had  melted  down  the  church  plate  and 
afterwards  gloried  in  his  crime.  The  speaker  thought 
it  was  scandalous.  He  returned  thanks  for  the  assist- 
ance he  had  received  during  the  year.  He  had 
visited  nearly  100  parishes,  and  his  experience  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  time  something  was  done 
with  regard  to  church  plate.  In  the  last  thirty  years 
enormous  destruction  had  been  going  on.  In  many 
parishes  there  was  no  plate  before  1880,  and  in  some 
parishes  they  had  no  paten  at  all.  It  was  time  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  authorities  stepped  in  and  saw  that 
the  incumbent,  on  taking  possession  of  the  living,  was 
given  the  church  plate.  The  authorities,  it  seemed 
to  him,  had  scandalously  neglected  to  see  to  the 
proper  preservation  of  church  plate,  and  he  hoped 
that  this  Committee's  proceedings  would  result  in 
something  being  done. 

^e         -OC         ^ 

The  mediaeval  history  of  Londesborough,  and  its 
connection  with  eighteenth-century  fashionable  and 
literary  life,  formed  an  attractive  chapter  in  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian 
Society,  which  made  Market  Weighton  its  starting- 
point  on  August  10.  The  Rev.  A.  A.  R.  Gill,  Vicar 
of  Market  Weighton,  acted  as  guide,  and  from  his 
extensive  researches  in  the  history  of  the  neighbour  ■ 
hood  imparted  much  entertaining  information. 

Driving  from  Market  Weighton,  through  Londes- 
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borough  Park,  the  parly  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  beautiful  herd  of  deer  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
young  fawns,  and  so  to  Garrick'sWalk,  the  site  of  the 
old  house,  pulled  down  by  a  former  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire to  restore  and  enrich  Chats  worth.  The  view 
from  the  terrace  commands  one  of  the  finest  prospects 
in  East  Yorkshire.  After  an  inspection  of  the  church, 
Mr.  Gill  gave  a  resume  of  the  history  of  the  place,  but 
declined  to  discuss  the  debated  question  whether 
Londesborough  was  the  Delgovitia  of  the  Romans, 
merely  mentioning  that  when  the  lake  in  the  park 
f/  was  drained  some  twenty  years  ago,  traces  of  an  old 
Roman  road,  probably  that  from  Malton  to  the 
Humber,  were  plainly  visible.  He  suggested  also 
that  Londesborough  may  have  been  the  site  of  a 
summer  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Northumbria.  Mr. 
Gill  mentioned  the  most  notable  owners  of  Londes- 
borough from  the  Cliffords,  in  1453,  to  the  sixth  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  who  sold  it  to  George  Hudson,  of 
York,  the  railway  king,  for  ;^470,ooo.  After  the 
crash  it  was  sold  to  the  first  Earl  of  Londesborough. 
The  park  was  laid  out  by  Richard  Boyle,  the  famous 
third  Earl,  the  patron  and  friend  of  Pope.  In  the 
church  there  is  a  small  brass  to  the  memory  of 
Margaret,  Lady  Clifford,  who  died  in  1493,  the 
mother  of  the  famous  "Shepherd  Earl,"  and  who 
had  married  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld.  Among  other 
memorabilia  of  the  church  is  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  married  his  first  wife 
there  on  Obtober  22,  161 1,  and,  together  with  his 
bride  and  tutor,  at  once  proceeded  to  Cambridge  to 
continue  his  studies.  Mr.  Gill  mentioned  that,  though 
the  register  containing  the  entry  was  perfect  when 
Hunter  wrote  his  Sou//i  Yorkshire  in  the  last  century, 
it  had  now  disappeared.  The  earliest  known  Rector 
was  William,  afterwards  St.  William,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  next  Rector,  a  recent  discovery,  was 
John  Sigwhit,  in  1225.  Among  other  notable  Rectors 
were  Jonathan  Dryden,  cousin  of  the  poet,  and 
Sydney  Smith.  P>rian  Allott,  an  eighteenth-century 
Rector,  is  best  remembered  as  the  subject  of  a  Garrick 
episode.  On  one  of  Garrick's  many  visits  to  Londes- 
borough, Allott  begged  a  lesson  in  elocution.  He 
commenced  to  read  a  lesson,  when  Ganick  stopped 
him  and  told  him  to  shut  the  Bible.  "  Now,"  said 
the  actor,  "open  the  book  again  as  if  you  believe  it  is 
the  Word  of  God.  Don't  treat  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
Book  as  if  they  were  no  better  than  a  day-book  and 
ledger." 

The  party  were  entertained  at  tea  at  the  Rectory  by 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  and  Mrs.  Bagshaw,  and  then  drove 
over  the  moor  to  Burnby.  Here  Mr.  Gill  demolished 
another  tradition.  He  had  no  faith,  he  said,  in  the 
belief  that  Burnby  was  the  site  of  the  Battle  of 
Brunanburgh.  He  pointed  out  the  main  architectural 
features,  including  the  Noriftan  west  door,  and  the 
half-circle  Norman  font  attached  to  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave,  and  the  three  very  fine  sedilia  said  to  have 
been  .brought  from  the  Augustinian  Priory  at  Warter. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  sundial  over  the 
priest's  door  bears  the  inscription,  "  Non  tempus 
fugit,"  a  legend  quite  believable  in  the  summer  beauty 
of  this  little  hamlet.  Several  of  the  Gascoignes  are 
buried  at  Burnby,  and  at  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor 
rests  the  wife  of  Judge  Gascoigne,  of  Henry  V.'s 
time,  who  refused  to  condemn  Archbishop  Scrope. 


Other  meetings  have  been  the  excursion  of  the 
Hunter  Archaeological  Society  to  Wentworth 
Woodhouse,  Rolherham,  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
on  July  24 ;  that  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Arch.eoi.ogical  Society,  on  July  14,  to  the  inter- 
esting district  to  the  north-westward  of  Aylsham  ;  the 
visit  of  the  Hampshire  Arch.eological  Society 
to  Reading  on  July  12  ;  the  excursion  of  the  Brad- 
ford Hlstorical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  on 
July  17,  to  the  Rish worth  and  Soyland  districts. 


IReDietus  ann  Jl^otices 
of  il^eto  15ooks. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

The  Place-Names  of  Cumiseriand  and  West- 
moreland. By  W.  J.  Sedgefield,  Litt.D. 
Manchester  :  University  Press  ;  London  :  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  191 5.  Demy  8vo. ,  pp. 
xliv4-2o8.  Price  lOs.  6d.  net. 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  writer's  first  book  on  the 
etymology  of  place-names  is  a  satisfactory  perform- 
ance, and  it  cannot  honestly  be  said  that  Professor 
Sedgefield's  monograph  is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
It  must  at  once  be  conceded  that  the  place-names  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  present  exceptional 
difiiculties,  owing,  firstly,  to  the  almost  entire  lack  of 
pre-Domesday  forms  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  diverse 
linguistic  origins  of  the  names  —  Scandinavian, 
Anglian,  Cymric,  Gaelic,  and  French.  But,  with  due 
allowance  for  these  difficulties,  a  careful  examination 
of  the  book  shows  that  its  author  does  not  yet  pos- 
sess sufficient  equipment  for  the  task  which  he  has 
set  himself.  The  outstanding  merit  of  the  volume  is 
its  compiler's  commendable  lack  of  that  dogmatism 
which  is  almost  invariably  a  mark  of  incompetence  ; 
indeed,  caution  is  carried  to  extremes,  and  there  are 
many  cases  in  this  book  of  a  variety  of  origins  being 
given  where  one  of  them,  to  the  expert,  is  the  ob- 
viously correct  etymology.  The  great  blemish  of  the 
work  is  the  incessant  exhumation  of  personal  names 
from  that  diaholus  ex  machina  for  the  amateur,  the 
late  Mr.  Searle's  very  serviceable  (if  used  with  dis- 
crimination) Onoinasticon  Anglo-Saxonictitn  when  it 
has  appeared  to  the  author  that  the  first  element  of 
a  place-name  must  be  proprietary.  Over  and  over 
again  a  simple  local  name  whose  wholly  physical  or 
animal  origin  should  be  quite  clear,  is  wearisomely 
eponymicized.  Such  names,  for  example,  are  Bamp- 
ton,  Brocklebank,  Houghton,  Plumpton,  .Swinsty, 
Thornthwaite,  Troutbeck,  Drybeck,  Grayri^g,  Gris- 
dale,  Hoff,  Lambrigg,  Oxenholme,  Rosgill,  Scordale, 
Stainton,  Strickland  (Stirkland),  Swindale,  Thrimby 
(O.N.  ihyrni{-trc',  thorn{-tree),  Whitber,  Pica  (Pike- 
How),  Hyton,  Ackenthwaite  {cf.  the  Cumberland 
pronunciation  of  "acorn  "  as  "akkern"),  Weddikar, 
thirteenth  century  Wedakre  =  Weedy  Field,  etc. 
Hybrids  are  sometimes  manufactured  unnecessarily, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Caldbeck,  Haresceugh,  Newby  (the 
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difference  of  pronunciation  between  O.N.  ny-r  and 
O.  E.  n/we  was  not  so  great  as  Professor  Sedgefield 
seems  to  imagine),  and  Whitbeck.  Doubtless  Sir  E. 
Anwyl's  lamented  death  accounts  for  the  Celtic  names 
being  so  meagrely  dealt  with  ;  but  surely  Cardew  and 
Penrith  need  not  have  offered  difficulties.  Perhaps 
the  worst  blunder  in  this  well-printed  book  is  the  sug- 
gested derivation  of  the  famous  and  not  uncommon 
place-name  Unthank,  from  O.N.  Hint  and  thang ! 
Professor  Sedgefield  unquestioningly  accepts,  on  very 
poor  authority,  as  origin  of  the  much-discussed  ele- 
ment -ergJi,  -argh,  the  Gaelic  airidh,  rather  than  the 
much  more  likely  O.N.  hbrg-r  =■  0.\\.  hearg,  a 
heathen  place  of  worship  or  altar,  tumulus.  Many 
mistakes  in  the  volume  would  have  been  avoided  by 
reference  to  the  late  Canon  Taylor's  Names  ami  their 
Histories,  or  to  Harrison's  Siiruavies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  in  the  latter  writer's  Ptace-Naines  of 
the  Livcrf'ool  District  Dr.  Sedgefield  would  have 
found  his  (easy)  problem  of  "  Egremont"  solved,  as 
well  as  a  useful  note  on  his  own  Cumberland  Egre- 
mont. 

There  are  the  usual — in  recent  books  of  this  class — 
superfluous  references  to  the  work  of  Continental 
writers  on  British  place-names,  who  can  seldom  tell 
us  anything  we  did  not  already  know  or  ought  to 
know  ;  but  we  miss  any  hint  of  even  partial  collabora- 
tion with  the  late  Professor  of  English  at  Manchester, 
Dr.  Toller,  whose  help  would,  we  think,  have  proved 
invaluable. 

TiiF,  Grey  Friars  of  London  :  their  History,  with 
the  Register  of  their  Convent,  and  an  Appendix 
of  Documents.  By  C.  L.  Kingsford,  M.A. 
Three  illustrations.  Aberdeen  :  The  Unijiersity 
Press,  1915.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  viii  +  257.  (Sup- 
plied to  Members  only.) 
This  valuable  and  thorough  book  is  the  current 
issue  of  the  British  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies  for 
1915.  Mr.  Kingsford  has  shown  his  aptitude  for  this 
kind  of  work,  as  he  recently  issued  an  excellent 
edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London.  The  original 
intention  of  this  volume  was  to  furnish  the  complete 
text  of  the  old  so-called  Register  of  the  Grey  Friars 
of  Ivondon  from  the  Cotton  Manuscripts  of  the  British 
Museum,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  general 
introduction  dealing  with  the  history  of  this  important 
house  was  necessary,  and  as  a  variety  of  material 
accumulated,  a  wider  title  was  adopted.  The  Register 
itself,  which  has  hitherto  been  only  imperfectly  and 
partially  edited  or  printed,  consists  of  three  parts  : 
(i)  A  carefully  compiled  record  of  the  tombs  in  the 
church  ;  (2)  a  brief  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
convent  and  its  buildings,  with  a  summary  of  deeds 
relating  to  the  site ;  and  (3)  materials  relative  to 
general  Franciscan  history.  The  whole  of  this  was 
put  together  by  a  friar  of  the  house  about  1526,  but 
notices  of  interments  were  continued  to  be  added 
until  1530,  when  the  death  of  the  compiler  probably 
occurred.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  volume  was 
taken  away  by  one  of  the  community  after  the  sur- 
render of  1538,  to  whom  is  due  the  addition  of  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Greyfriars  from  1 169  to  1556,  which 
is  bound  up  with  the  Register.  This  Chronicle  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  brief  London  Chronicle,  and  has  only 


occasional  reference  to  the  friars.  For  its  last  eighteen 
years  it  is  an  authority  of  much  value  during  those 
stirring  times.  It  was  printed  for  the  Camden 
Society  in  1852,  and  again,  after  a  better  fashion,  in 
1883,  for  the  third  volume  oi Monnmenta  Franciscana. 
Mr.  Kingsford  has  used  a  wide  discretion  in  not 
reprinting  it  for  a  third  time. 

The  section  of  the  Register  of  far  the  greatest 
value  and  interest  is  that  which  gives  the  names, 
details,  and  position  of  the  monuments.  Burial 
within  the  church,  or  at  least  the  precincts  of  the 
various  friaries  of  the  mendicant  orders,  was  much 
sought  after  by  the  devoutly  disposed  throughout 
England,  especially  in  those  pertaining  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans. The  Grey  Friars  Church  of  London,  became 
a  most  favoured  place  for  the  burial  of  persons  of 
rank,  of  the  upper  clas.ses  among  the  London  citizens, 
and  of  the  wealthy  Italian  merchants  who  died  in  the 
Metropolis.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  long 
burial  list  is  of  quite  exceptional  value,  both  to  the 
historian  and  the  genealogist.  It  is  also  of  use  in  the 
forming  of  a  plan  of  this  somewhat  intricate  and 
exceptional  church.  The  list  is  divided  into  burials 
in  the  choir,  in  its  chapels,  in  the  "walking-place" 
(a  special  open  space  between  choir  and  nave  peculiar 
to  mendicant  churches),  in  the  nave  and  its  aisles, 
before  specific  altars,  and  in  the  cloisters.  They  lay 
thickest  in  the  chapels  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Francis. 
In  most  of  the  church,  which  measured  300  feet  by 
87  feet,  the  floor  must  have  been  nearly  paved  with 
the  gravestones.  The  interments  recorded  in  the 
Register  numbered  765,  twelve  of  which  belonged  to 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  choir  lay  buried 
Queens  Margaret  and  Isabella  with  other  royal 
persons,  nobles  of  high  rank,  and  other  prominent 
benefactors,  including  five  provincial  ministers.  Not- 
withstanding the  length  of  this  list,  Mr.  Kingsford 
has  been  able  to  supply  a  considerable  number  of 
omissions,  chiefly  derived  from  the  wills  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  The  Greyfriars 
Chronicle  also  records  that  Elizabeth  Barton,  "The 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent,"  and  the  Observant  friars,  legally 
murdered  with  her,  were  here  buried  in  1534;  and  to 
these  were  added  the  bodies  of  four  victims,  including 
the  Abbot  of  Jervaulx,  executed  for  their  share  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  in  1537.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  friars  named  in  this  list  were 
only  those  of  special  repute  or  standing,  and  were  but 
a  small  proportion  of  those  who  died  in  the  convent 
during  the  three  centuries  of  its  existence.  The 
humbler  brethren  were  not  buried  in  either  church  or 
cloister,  but  in  a  cemetery  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church. 

Early  in  the  unhappy  reign  of  Edward  VI.  all  the 
tombs  were  pulled  up  and  sold.  Tombs  of  alabaster 
and  marble,  surrounded  by  iron  rails,  and  140  grave- 
stones of  marble,  were  sold  to  one  Martin  Bowes, 
"  goldsmith  and  alderman  of  London,"  for  £'^0.  As 
a  parish  church,  parts  of  the  ancient  fabric  remained 
in  use  until  its  destruction  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
after  which  the  existing  church  of  Christ  Church, 
Newgate,  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  choir.  It  continued  to  be  used, 
with  its  great  galleries,  by  the  Blue-coat  boys  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  until  their  removal  into  the  country 
in  1902. 
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•^PULPIT   IN    PILTON   CHURCH,    NORTH    DEVON. 


Pulpits,    Lecterns    and   Organs    in    English 

Churches.     By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

With    155   illustrations.      London:    Humphrey 

Milford,     1915.      Demy    8vo.,     pp.     xii  +  228. 

Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  handsome  volume  is  a  welcome  addition  to 

the  series  of  works  on  "Church  Art  in  England," 

which   is   edited   by  Mr.    Francis   Bond.     Dr.   Cox 


probably  has  a  wider  knowledge  at  first-hand  of  the 
furniture  and  fittings  of  English  churches  than  any 
other  living  antiquary  ;  and  in  the  book  before  us  he 
has  turned  his  knowledge  to  excellent  account.  The 
subject  is  clearly  congenial  to  his  pen,  and  much  in- 
formation which  will  be  new  to  most  students  is  given. 
The  author's  occasional  vigour  of  expression  gives  an 
added  savour  to  the  learning  to  which  every  chapter 
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bears  witness.  Here  is  an  excellent  example.  After 
pointing  out  that  seventeenth-century  pulpits — pulpit, 
tester  and  pedestal — were  nearly  always  designed  as 
a  single  composition,  Dr.  Cox  proceeds:  "Many  a 
foolish  parson  has  pulled  down  the  sounding-board 
to  use  it  as  a  vestry  table.  We  have  noticed  this  use 
in  about  a  score  of  vestries  up  and  down  the  country  ; 
in  one  case  we  have  seen  it  serve  as  a  table  in  the 
vicarage  study  ;  and  still  worse  is  the  instance  in 
which  this  portion  of  a  pulpit,  beautifully  inlaid  and 
cunningly  wrought,  has  been  pulled  out  of  the  church 
to  which  it  was  given,  and  now  does  duty  as  the 
rectory  dinner-table  !  Parsons  and  architects  have 
also  frequently  combined  to  ruin  the  effect  of  an  old 
Jacobean  or  Carolean  pulpit  by  placing  it  on  a  white 
stone  base"  (p.  94).  "Carolean,"  by  the  way, 
seems  to  us  no  improvement  on  the  more  familiar 
"  Caroline." 

Particularly  welcome  is  Dr.  Cox's  vindication  of 
the  part  which  preaching  played  in  the  mediiwal 
church.  Insistence  upon  the  importance  of  preach- 
ing is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  post-Reformation 
development,  and  it  has  often  been  said  that  pulpits 
were  rare  in  mediiuval  times.  In  these  pages  it  is 
made  perfectly  clear  that  both  these  ideas  are 
delusions.  After  the  opening  excursus  on  preaching 
and  a  general  chapter  on  the  pulpit,  come  chapters 
on  Medieval  Stone  and  Wooden  Pulpits,  and  Post- 
Reformation  Preaching- Pulpits,  in  which  those  ex- 
amples described  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
of  counties.  There  are  omissions,  of  course — no 
work  of  this  kind  can  be  exhaustive — but  a  wealth 
of  information  is  given.  A  succeeding  chapter  on 
"Hour-Glasses"  contains  a  list  of  about  loo  extant 
hour-glass  stands — a  longer  list  than  any  previous 
writer  on  the  subject  has  been  able  to  supply.  The 
chapters  on  Lecterns  of  Brass  and  .Stone  and  Wood, 
and  on  Reading-Desks  and  Desks  for  Chained  Books 
— the  last  two  very  brief — bring  together  much  matter 
of  great  interest.  The  lait  section — "Organs  and 
Organ-Cases " — is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
book.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  deal  properly  with 
such  a  subject  in  a  dozen  pages,  half  of  which  are 
devoted  to  illustrations.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  omit  this  chapter  and  to  have  given  "Organs  and 
Organ-Cases"  a  volume  to  themselves  in  Mr.  Bond's 
excellent  series.  The  mention  of  the  illustrations  to 
this  section  reminds  us  that  a  most  valuable  feature 
of  the  book  is  its  extraordinary  wealth  of  illustration. 
Much  labour  and  judgment  must  have  been  expended 
in  the  selection  of  so  large  and  varied  a  collection  of 
photographic  examples  of  pulpits  and  lecterns  and 
organ-cases.  They  are  satisfactorily  reproduced  in 
almost  every  case.  The  learning  and  wide  local 
knowledge  evinced  in  the  text  are  thus  happily  accom- 
panied by  an  attractive  picture-gallery.  Indexes  of 
places  and  subjects  complete  a  volume  to  which 
ecclesiologists  and,  indeed,  all  who  love  our  richly 
dowered  old  churches  will  give  a  warm  welcome. 
As  a  work  of  reference,  though  certainly  susceptible 
of  some  revision  and  addition,  it  cannot  be  superseded 
for  many  years  to  come. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  on  page  356  the  illustration  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  stone  pulpit  at  Pilton,  North  Devon,  with  its 
unique  hour-glass  support,  which  takes  the  form  of  a 


man's  arm  cut  out  of  sheet  iron  and  gilded,  springing 
out  from  the  pulpit. 

*  *      * 

Old  English  Mansions.  Sixty  plates,  with  an 
Essay  by  Alfred  Yockney.  London  :  Offices  of 
The  Studio,  1915.  Folio,  pp.  34  and  the  plates. 
Price  5s.  net. 
This  is  the  Spring  (1915)  Number  of  The  Studio, 
and  forms  a  companion  volume  to  Nash's  Mansions 
of  England  in  the  Olden  Time,  published  in  facsimile 
by  the  sa"me  house  in  1905  6.  The  attractive  plates, 
including  a  charming  reproduction  of  Joseph  Nash's 
water-colour  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  entrance,  are 
from  the  drawings  or  lithographs  of  C.  J.  Richardson, 
J.  D.  Harding,  Nash,  Shaw,  Gallon  and  other 
draughtsmen.  They  testify  not  only  to  the  skill  with 
which  in  the  last  century,  before  photography  became 
the  usurping  handmaid  of  architectural  draughtsman- 
ship, "  the  stately  homes  of  England  "  were  delineated 
by  trained  men  who  loved  their  subject,  but  also  to 
the  wealth  of  England  in  historic  private  architecture. 
As  one  turns  over  the  pages  illustrating  Audley  End, 
Blickling  Hall,  Crewe  Hall,  and  other  houses  belong- 
ing to  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  one  prays  in  these 
times  that  our  island  may  be  saved  from  the  ravage 
of  awful  warfare,  so  that  our  memorials  of  the  past 
may  be  saved  as  happy  and  enviable  homes  for  the 
future.  The  thought  lends  some  irony  to  Mr.  Yock- 
ney's  odd  remark  that  "tribulation,  especially  that  of 
other  people  in  a  previous  generation,  had  compensa- 
tions." At  any  rate,  the  presentation  in  these  plates, 
which  are  nearly  all  of  high  value,  of  the  rich  and 
satisfying  decoration  of  the  old  English  mansions 
makes  a  notable  addition  to  the  remarkable  "special 
numbers"  issued  by  the  enterprise  of  The  Studio,  and 
provides  a  storehouse  of  material  for  that  study  of  the 
past  which  for  so  many  years  it  has  been  the  honour- 
able task  of  its  contemporary,  the  Antiquary,  to 
foster.— W.  H.  D. 

*  *     * 

Lowland   Scotch  as   Spoken    in   the  Lower 
Stratiiearn  District  of  Perthshire.     By 
Sir  James  Wilson,  K. C.S.I.     With  a  Foreword 
by  W.  A.  Craigie,  LL.D.     Oxford  :    University 
Press,  1915.    Demy  8vo. ,  pp.  276.    Price  5s.  net. 
Lovers    of    the    Lowland    Scottish    dialects    will 
welcome   this  carefully  written   and   comprehensive 
volume,  which  h.is  been  issued  partly  with  the  object 
of  affording  help  in  connection  with  the  projected 
.Scotch   Dictionary  of   the   Scottish    Branch   of    the 
English  Association.     There  are  chapters   on   pro- 
nunciation and  grammar,  "  lists  of  words  connected 
in   meaning,"  collections  of  proverbs  and   sayings, 
idioms,  riddles,  rhymes,  etc.,  and  a  glossary.     With 
regard  to  the  system  adopted  of  notating  the  pronun- 
ciation, the  author's  fellow-member  of  the  Philological 
Society,  Dr.  Craigie,  says  that  Sir  James  Wilson  has 
preferred  "the  broad  method" — wisely,   we  think. 
One  or  two  of  the  statements  in  the  grammatical 
section  seem  to  be  open  to  qualification — e.g.,  the 
following  note : 

"  The  word  oanlay  (only)  to  a  Scotch  ear  has 
an  affirmative  sense,  and  to  an  English  ear  a 
negative  sense  ;  so  that  when  meaning  to  agree 
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with  a  sentence  containing  on/j/  a  Scotchman 
says  '  li '  (yes),  while  an  Englishman  says  '  No.' 

"  Example  :  It's  only  five  miles  to  Crieff. 

"Answer  from  a  Scotchman:  '  li,  but  it's 
uphill.' 

"  Answer  from  an  Englishman  :  '  No,  but  it's 
uphill.'  " 

No  Englishman  we  know  would  reply  thus. 

The  glossary  does  not  pretend  to  be  etymological  ; 
but  surely  "  moss"  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the 
entry  ^^  moas,  n.,  bog,  marsh,  marshy  pool,"  and 
"  shank  "  to  "  shaank,  n.,  leg,  stem,  stalk  "  ;  and 
some  of  the  entries  appear  strangely  supetlluous,  as 
'' (iiDi^Q,  n.,  dung,"  '■'■help,  n.,  help,"  '•'' queen,  n.f., 
queen,"  *^  queer,  a.,  queer,"  ^^  tell,  v.t.,  tell." 

H.  II. 

*  3*c      :*c 

The  Wiiterfo'd  News  Printing  Works  send  us  a 
capital  Illustrated  Guide  to  Waterfor.l,  by  Edmund 
Downey,  issued  in  paper  covers  at  the  low  jirice 
of  6d.  Mr.  Downey  has  done  hii  work  well.  The 
historical  matter  has  lieen  carefully  prepared,  and  is 
accurate  as  well  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Every 
aspect  of  the  city's  life  is  fully  treated.  Attractive 
chapters  are  those  on  "Various  Views  of  the  City" 
— from  Froissart  to  Miss  Braddon — and  "The  P.--y- 
chology  of  VVaterford."  The  section  on  "  VVaterford 
Worthies "  includes  many  noteworthy  names.  The 
illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  good.  This 
Guide,  which  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Waterford  Corporation,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  visitor  to  the  beautiful  city  by  the  Suir. 

if.      H.      Hf. 

Among  the  pamphlets  on  our  table  are  Soldiers  and 
Soldiering  in  Richmond  {Surrey),  pi  ice  is.,  by  Albert 
A.  Barkas,  the  Borough  Librarian,  reprinted  from  the 
Richmond  and  Ttvickenhavi  Times,  and  containing 
interesting  notes  relating  to  military  incidents  and 
movements  in  the  district  named  from  l5i5toi9i5; 
and  Under  the  Dotne,  June  1915,  the  Quarterly 
Magazine  of  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital.  The  latter 
is  largely  occupied  by  historical  and  genealogical 
matter  relating  to  the  Barkham  family,  collected  by 
the  Kev.  E.  G.  O'Donoghue,  author  of  the  valuable 
book  on  Bethlem  Hospital  recently  reviewed  in  these 
pages,  and  here  printed  "  In  Commemoration  of 
Edward  B.irkham  (1673-1733)  our  greatest  Bene- 
factor." This  study  is  clearly  the  fruit  of  much 
labour  and  research,  and  deserves  greater  publicity 
than  it  can  hope  to  attain  in  this  local  magazine. 

*  *      * 

The  Essex  Review  has  a  continuation  of  the  very 
interesting  "  Reminiscences  of  an  Essex  Country 
Practitioner  a  Century  Ago"  ;  the  conclusion  of  Miss 
Fell  Smith's  account  of  "Daniel  Whittle  Harvey"; 
notes  on  "  Some  Doubtful  '  Town  Arms,' "  by  Mr. 
Gurney  Benham  ;  and  much  useful  local  matter. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  that  History  (89,  Farringdon 
Street,  E.C.  ;  price  is.  net)  is  likely  to  die  with  the 
year.  The  new  part  (vol.  iv.,  No.  3)  is  excellent 
reading.  The  chief  contents  are:  "The  Battle  of 
Waterloo,"  by  an  Eyewitness,  a  Mr.  Mark  Beaufoy, 
whose   letter   is   dated  June  21,   181 5;  "A  Border 


Family  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  by  Miss  Marjorie 
C.  Barnard;  "The  Dark  Age  of  Irish  History,"  by 
Mr.  R.  Grierson  ;  and  "John  Bull  in  English 
Literature,"  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Pleath.  We  have  also 
received  Rivista  d' Italia,  June  30  and  July  31,  and 
the  Indian  Antiquary^  May  and  June. 
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SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

John  Fyvie  in  his  essay  upon  "The  Mandeville 
Myth"  in  Seme  Literary  Eccentrics,  refers  to  an  old 
inscription  on  one  of  the  piers  in  St.  Albans  Abbey 
setting  forth  that  in  that  "  Inn  of  Travellers  "  repose 
the  remains  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  He  thinks  it 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  town  has  any  better 
claim  to  be  the  place  of  his  birth  than  it  has  to  be  the 
place  of  his  burial. 

I  have  recently  had  lent  me  a  very  interesting 
manuscript  entitled  "  Gleanings  of  Antiquity  in 
Veru'am  and  St.  Albans,"  compiled  by  Dr.  Joshua 
Webster  of  that  place  about  1740.     He  says  : 

"  On  the  last  pillar  but  one  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
Abbey  church  is  an  inscription  for  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville, who  was  born  in  this  town,  remarkable  for  his 
travels  to  the  Holy  Land,  etc.,  which  he  began  in  the 
year  1332  [Bale  makes  it  only  1322],  enjoyed  a  good 
estate  in  or  near  this  town,  and  died  in  1372  [Bale 
says  November  17,  1371],  and  was  undoubtedly 
buried  in  this  place,  though  it  is  true  he  died  at  Liege 
in  Germany  and  was  interred  there,  but  Mr.  [Browne] 
Willis  having  found  out  some  of  his  descendants,  told 
me  he  was  very  well  assured  his  relations  had  his 
corpse  removed  after  it  had  been  three  years  buried, 
and  brought  home  and  laid  in  this  place  according  to 
his  own  desire.     The  inscription  upon  the  pillar  : 

"  Siste  gradum  properans  requiescit  Mandeville  visua 
Hix  humels  novuiit  and  monumenta  mori. 

"  Lo  !     In  this  Inn  of  Travellers  doth  lie 
One  rich  in  nothing  but  a  memory. 
His  name  was  Sir  John  Mandeville,  content 
Having  seen  much  with  a  small  continent 
Towards  which  he  travelled  ever  since  his  birth 
And  at  last  pawned  his  body  for  the  earth. 
Which  by  a  Statute  must  in  mortgage  be 
Till  Redeemer  come  to  set  it  free." 

Dr.  Webster  says  also  : 

"The  Rev.  Archdeacon  Cole  showed  me  a  piece 
of  an  old  book  written  upon  vellum  in  which  had 
been  entered  (among  other  circumstances  by  way  of 
memorandum)  a  note  well  worth  introducing  in  this 
place  which  corroborates  all  that  has  been  said  of 
Sir  John  Mandeville  by  Bale,  Chauncy,  and  other 
historians.  By  the  date  of  this  book — 1385 — it  was 
supposed  to  be  Abbot  de  la  Mare's  or  in  his  time  : 
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" '  On  thys  dai  appered  afore  me  at  hye  Messe  a 
manne  who  says  hec  was  borne  in  ihys  oure  towne  of 
Seynt  Albones  a  leege  manne  of  the  same  and  hasen 
aquirede  the  honore  of  Knyghlhoode  and  clepid  Syre 
John  Mandeville.  He  sais  that  he  passede  the  See 
in  the  yere  of  Crist  1322  haven  travailled  for  the  longe 
spase  of  fower  and  thyrtie  yeres  com  Michel  daie 
nexle  as  a  professore  of  Medizen.  That  hee  (visited  ?) 
iinknen  connetryes  and  sene  mony  stravmge  Peple 
and  Sytes  and  Guyses  in  his  marches  plenerly  sette 
oute  in  hys  Boke  he  has  ienden  to  mee  of  ale  hys 
travailes  whyche  hee  has  callede  '  Itinerarium  Johannes 
Mandeville  de  Mirabilibus  Mundi"  ale  wrytenn  wythe 
hisen  hond  .  .  .  plesance  natheless  .  .  .  hym  the 
boke  ay  ...  I  haue  .  .  .  redene  the  sayme  ofer  .  .  . 
he  was  so  begu  .  .  .  encumberede  wythe  Ileer  of  hys 
Hede  and  .  .  .  Hearde  as  whyt  as  wole  reachen  downe 
to  hys  nabcl  that  hisen  Kinnsf-lke  didde  ne  kenne 
hym  for  longe  tyme  he  s  .  .  .  40  yer  eld  whenne  hee 
.  .  .  hys  travaile  .  .  ,  hee  mu«t  bee  foweres  scorre 
and  foure  yere  auld  now  and  is  of  .  .  .  beherynge 
slrenthe  and  gude  plesance  for.   .  .  .'  " 

W.  B.  Gerish. 
Bishop's  Storlford. 


OLD  NUMERALS. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 
Eena — Deena — Dina — Doh, 
Cattler — weener — winer — woh  ; 
Spit,  spot,  cat  and  mice, 
Look  in  the  larder  and  find  some  rice. 
O—U—T— spells  out : 
And — out — you — must — GO. 

The  above  is  a  form  used  by  children  of  a  Sunday- 
school  in  Leicestershire,  and  differs  slightly  from  one 
in  a  letter  printed  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Antiijuaty. 

A.  B.  Donaldson. 
Woodhay,  Lyndhurst, 
Hants, 
August  I,  1915. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  BARN. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

The  following  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Aiiti(]ita>y : 

On  an  old  barn  formerly  belonging  to  the  Manor  of 
Stanford,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  are  carved 
in  the  stone — 

IK  I  H 

R  K     IK     F  K 
1618  LKDK 

RP     1662 

The  R  K  means  Richard  KnoUys,  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  who  built  the  manor.  I  II  means 
John  Heigham,  R  K's  wife's  brother  ;  I  K  is  jirob- 
ably  his  wife  ;  while  F  K,  L  K,  D  K — Francis  (?), 
Laurence  (?),  and  D  (?),  were  his  children. 
Who  R  P  1662  was  I  do  not  know. 

G.  W.  B.  HUNTINGI'ORD. 
Stanford,  Faringdon, 
Berks. 
August  6,  1915. 


ANGLO-SAXON  BOUNDS  NEAR 
SILCHESTER. 

TO     THE     EDITOR. 

Mr.  [.  G.  Wood,  in  his  letter  in  the  August  issue 
of  the  Antiquary,  makes  some  interesting  comments 
on  Mr.  O.  G.  S.  Crawford's  article  on  "Some  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bounds  of  Lands  near  Silchester,"  which 
appeared  in  the  previous  number.  For  the  discussion 
of  most  of  these,  considerable  local  knowledge  is 
necessary.  But  Mr.  Wood,  among  other  points, 
attempts  to  controvert  Mr.  Crawford's  view  that 
"herpath"  in  Anglo-Saxon  documents  means  merely 
highway,  and  as  a  rule  refers  to  a  non- Roman 
highway.  As  to  this,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
make  some  comment. 

Firstly,  Mr.  Wood  appears  to  rest  his  argument 
solelyon  ihe  theory  that  "here  "in  Anglo-Saxon  always 
means  a  foreign  force.   Is  this  his  only  reason,  or  can  he 


Roman  road  or  portion  of  one  ? 

Again,  Mr.  Wood  says  that  "Ermine  Street"  is 
"  hcremannes  weg."  Does  this  rest  on  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  charter  or  other  documentary  authority,  or  is 
it  only  an  attempt  to  give  a  derivation  for  the  name  ? 

In  the  second  place,  is  it  safe  to  argue  from  the  u.se 
of  the  word  "here"  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature  to  its 
use  in  place-names?  The  place-names  are  clearly 
much  older  than  the  charters  in  which  they  appear, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  at  what  date  the 
"here"  began  to  be  distinguished  as  the  invading 
army  from  the  "fyrd,"  the  defensive  force  of  the  land, 
or  how  the  words  were  used  at  the  time  when  the 
Anglo-Saxons  themselves  were  the  invaders.  I  have 
notes  of  the  following  half-dozen  or  more  cases  where 
Ilarepath  still  exists  as  a  place-name,  or  where  the 
site  of  a  "  herepath  "  mentioned  in  a  charter  can  be 
fixed,  and,  judging  from  these,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Crawford  that  the  word  usually  denotes  a 
non-Roman  road. 

A  "herepath"  mentioned  in  the  Codex  Win- 
toniensis,  a  twelfth-century  cartulary,  can  be  identified 
with  a  road  south-east  of  Downton,  that  forms  for 
some  distance  the  boundary  between  Hants  and 
Wilts. 

Farther  north,  on  the  borders  of  the  same  counties, 
a  green  droveway,  which  runs  over  Botley  Hill,  bears', 
as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Williams- Freeman,  the 
name  Ilarepath.  It  runs  into  the  Roman  road  from 
Winchester  to  Marlborough,  at  the  northern  angle  of 
the  semicircular  bend  which  carried  the  road  round 
Ilippenscombe  along  Chute  Causeway,  but  the  drove- 
way  itself  has  no  appearance  of  being  Roman. 

At  either  end  of  the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  Wilts,  there 
is  a  Ilarepath  Farm— the  one  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  valley  in  Burbage  parish,  south  of  Savernake  ; 
the  western  one  in  the  parish  of  Bishop's  Cannings, 
some  three  miles  northeast  of  Devizes.  A  lane,' 
known  as  Ilarepath  Way,  crosses  the  DevizesBeck- 
hampton  road  from  the  west,  two  miles  or  so  south 
of  Shepherd's  Shore,  and  runs  towards  the  latter 
farm.  According  to  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith's  Guide 
to  the  British   and  Kovian  Antiquities  .  .  ,  round 
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Adury,  it  extended  to  Rybury  Camp,  which  crowns 
a  hill  about  a  mile  south  of  Wansdyke. 

Farther  on  along  the  main  road,  just  before  it 
reaches  Beckhampton,  a  trackway,  which  crosses  the 
angle  between  it  and  the  Bath  road,  is  marked  by 
the  Ordnance  surveyors  as  "Ilarepit  Way,"  on  what 
authority  I  cannot  say.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  it  has 
no  connection  with  the  Harepath  Way  just  mentioned, 
or  with  the  one  next  to  be  recorded. 

P^or  the  latter  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smiih  is  again  our 
authority.  He  states  that  a  narrow  lane  east  of  but 
-.parallel  wiih  the  road  from  Avebury  through  Monkton 
to  Berwick  Bassett  was  known  as  Harepath  Way,  and 
that  there  was  also  a  Harepath  Farm  in  Monkton 
parish. 

I  had  a  note  of  another  Wiltshire  instance  in  the 
south  west  of  the  county  near  the  Dorset  border,  but 
am  unable  at  present  to  give  the  exact  spot. 

Finally,  in  Somerset  we  find  the  names  Hare-path 
and  Hare-knap  on  the  Quantocks,  on  the  line  of  an 
ancient  trackway  leading  from  Wills  Neck  to  a  tidal 
ford  over  the  Parrett  at  Combwich.  This  trackway 
was  certainly  not  a  Roman  road,  and  is  almost 
certainly  pre-Roman. 

Besides  these  there  was,  according  to  Collinson's 
History  of  Somerset,  a  Hare  Lane  in  Somerset,  in 
the  Hundred  of  Hareclive,  leading  to  the  camp  on 
Wansdyke  at  Maesknoll  ;  while  in  Hampshire 
there  is  an  ancient  road,  not  Roman,  called  the 
Harroway.  Dr.  Williams-Freeman  suggests  "here- 
weg  "  as  a  possible  derivative  for  the  name  of  this 
road,*  but  Mr.  R.  Hippisley  Cox,  quoting  Dr.  Stevens, 
says  it  is  mentioned  in  a  Saxon  charter  of  A.D.  900 
"as  the  Hoare  or  Ancient  Way."t 

The  above  are  instances  of  the  name  which  I 
happen  to  have  met  with  in  the  corner  of  the  land 
which  I  know  best,  but  up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  make  a  collection  of  passages  or 
places  where  the  name  occurs,  though  I  should  be 
glad  if  other  readers  of  the  Antiquary  would  supple- 
ment the  list.  The  way  in  which  the  names  are 
found  is  perhaps  suggestive,  though,  without  more 
material  to  work  on,  it  might  be  rash  to  theorize  on 
the  subject.  Hut,  at  any  rate,  I  think  the  presumption 
is  that  Mr.  Crawford  is  right  as  to  the  non-Roman 
origin  of  most  of  the  roads  bearing  this  name.  The 
"  herapath  "  near  Silchester  may  be  an  exception, 
but  this  is  a  question  for  those  who  know  the  locality 


to  consider. 

30,  The  Waldrons, 
Croydon, 

August^  1915- 


Albany  F.  Major. 


— ♦ — 

The  British  Museum  Official  Annual  Report  for  1914 
contains  particulars  of  important  literary  acquisitions. 
From   the   Dunn   sale   the    Department   of    Printed 

*  An  Introdtution  to  Field  Archaeology  as  Illustrated 
by  Hampshire,  p.  46,  footnote. 

\  The  Green  Roads  of  England,  p,  148. 


Books  acquired  (with  the  assistance  of  friends)  the 
Commentary  ofServius  on  Virgil,  printed  at  Florence 
in  1471,  being  the  first  book  printed  in  that  town, 
and  a  very  fine  volume  ;  also  eighty-two  other  volumes 
of  incunabula  which  fill  gaps  in  the  Museum  col- 
lections. The  Department  also  acquired  from  the 
Chapter  of  Lincoln  an  interesting  collection  of  musical 
works  (chiefly  madrigals,  motets,  etc.,  by  Italian 
composers  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries).  The  most  interesting  among  the  remain- 
ing acquisitions  of  the  Department  is  perhaps  the 
sheet  of  four  Indulgences,  printed  in  Caxton  type  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1498.  Another  is  The  Boke 
of  Surveying,  by  R.  Redman  (about  1535). 

The  Department  of  Manuscripts  has  received, 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Lady  Layard,  the  whole 
of  the  diplomatic  papers  and  general  correspondence 
of  her  husband,  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  G.C.B.  In 
addition  to  the  political  importance  of  these  papers 
(which  will  necessitate  the  withholding  of  certain 
portions  from  public  access  for  some  time,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  Foreign  Office),  they 
contain  a  good  deal  of  matter  relating  to  the  excava- 
tions which  Layard,  in  his  earlier  days,  conducted  at 
Nineveh  on  behalf  of  the  British  Museum.  Another 
important  correspondence  is  that  of  George  Canning 
with  J.  Ilookham  Frere,  consisting  of  160  letters. 
Some  illuminated  manuscripts  were  acquired  at  the 
Dunn  sale,  and  some  interesting  State  papers  at  the 
Hodgkin  sale.  One  of  the  three  known  copies  of  an 
early  draft  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  was  purchased  from 
the  late  Mr.  B.  Dobell ;  and  a  book  of  interesting 
associations  is  the  copy  of  Pope's  Iliad,  in  six  volumes, 
prestnted  by  the  author  to  Gilbert  White,  and  con- 
taining two  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  the  latter,  which 
are  the  only  known  portraits  of  him  in  existence.  In 
addition,  several  valuable  Greek  papyri  from  Oxy- 
rhynchus  have  been  presented  by  the  Egypt  Explor- 
ation Fund  ;  and  two  vellum  Greek  documents  of  the 
first  century  li.c,  discovered  in  Western  Media,  and 
hence  of  unique  character  and  special  palceographical 
interest,  have  been  acquired  by  purchase.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Department  has  received  two 
deposits  of  exceptional  interest,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  permanent.  One  consists  of  the  journals  and 
memoranda  of  the  late  Captain  R.  F.  Scott  during  his 
South  Pole  expedition,  including  the  diary  of  the 
final  journey  to  and  from  the  Pole  up  to  the  date  of 
his  death,  which  hive  been  deposited  in  the  Museum 
by  Lady  Scott ;  and  the  other  of  the  musical  auto- 
graphs belonging  to  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society, 
including  works  by  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,  and  other  famous  musicians. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor,  7,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  stating  the  subject  and  manner  of  treatment. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. —  Unsolicited  MSS 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 
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The  Antiquary. 


OCTOBER,   1915. 


Announcement  of  the  November  "Antiquary"  will  be 
found  on  page  2  in  front. 


Bom  of  tDe  6^ontb. 


The  war  has  had  its  effect  even  upon  the 
work  of  a  body  so  far  removed  from  modern 
events  as  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ancient 
Monuments  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 
Commenting  upon  the  Commission's  con- 
tinuance of  the  inspection  of  the  monuments 
of  Pembrokeshire,  the  sixth  report,  that  for 
last  year,  remarks  that  much  of  the  county 
lies  within  the  military  protected  area,  and 
"the  necessary  restrictions  upon  the  move- 
ment and  occupations  of  civilians  have 
slightly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission." 

^         ^         ^ 

During  the  year  the  Commission  issued  a 
volume  on  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Denbighshire,  practically  completed  that 
dealing  with  those  of  Carmarthenshire,  and 
completed  the  inspection  of  the  monuments 
of  Merionethshire.  They  also  finished  the 
task  of  examining  the  tithe  schedules  and 
maps  of  the  entire  Principality.  The  latter 
undertaking  involved  the  examination  of 
hundreds  of  documents,  many  containing 
several  thousands  of  place-names,  mainly 
of  fields,  tTie  discovery  of  the  position  of 
the  field  or  site  upon  the  tithe  map,  and  the 
location  of  the  field  or  site  on  the  modern 
6-in.  Ordnance  sheet. 

VOL.    XI. 


The  Commissioners  declare  that  there  can 
be  no  two  opinions  regarding  the  importance 
of  farm  and  field  names  to  the  Welsh 
archaeologist.  The  fact  that  the  Welsh 
place-names  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by 
English  names,  so  that  the  local  lore  which 
is  often  enshrined  in  the  former  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  undertaking.  The  results  have  more 
than  justified  the  decision.  There  is  hardly 
a  parish,  certainly  not  one  of  the  ancient 
parishes,  of  the  Principality  where  the 
schedule  of  field  names  has  not  yielded  some 
valuable  results.  Scores  of  small,  but  in 
some  cases  important,  antiquities  would  have 
passed  unrecorded  had  it  not  been  for  the 
clue  to  their  presence  given  by  the  place- 
name. 

Continuing  their  policy  of  visiting  the 
principal  monuments,  the  Commissioners 
made  special  tours  of  inspection  to  the 
counties  of  Merioneth  and  Pembroke  during 
last  year,  and  they  remark  that  they  are 
convinced  that  these  visits  had  considerable 
effect  in  quickening  the  interest  of  residents 
and  in  promoting  the  growth  of  local  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  preservation  not  merely  of 
the  large  and  notable  monuments,  but  of 
those  smaller  and  less  imposing  remains 
which  are  always  in  danger  of  removal  or 
destruction. 

•Jp  "JIp  "ilp 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Manchester  Guardia?i, 
August  30,  for  the  following  note  :  "  Ingate- 
stone  Hall,  Essex,  which  is  now  in  the 
market,  contains  one  of  the  cunningest 
secret  chambers  in  existence.  It  is  entered 
from  a  small  room  attached  to  what  was 
probably  the  host's  bedroom,  and  until  forty 
years  ago  the  room  was  hung  with  good 
tapestry.  Under  two  layers  of  floor  boards 
was  found  a  trap-door  two  feet  square  and  a 
twelve-foot  ladder  to  descend  into  a  room 
underneath.  This  part  of  the  building  was 
of  the  age  of  Henry  VH.,  but  the  secret 
chamber,  from  the  style  of  the  brickwork, 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  probably  for  the  hiding  of  a 
priest.  The  size  is  fourteen  feet  long  by  ten 
feet  high  and  two  feet  wide.  In  the  chamber 
was  an  iron-bound  chest,  in  which  no  doubt 
the  vestments,  crucifix,  and  altar  furniture 
were  kept.      Ingatestone  was  originally  the 
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summer  residence  of  the  Abbot  of  Barking, 
and  the  estate  came  into  possession  of  tlie 
Petre  family,  who  kept  it  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  till  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  the  original  of  Audley  House 
in  Miss  Braddon's  Zady  Aud/ey's  Secret. 

«$?  ^  «$? 
The  newspapers  of  September  i  printed  an 
Exchange  telegram  from  Amsterdam,  dated 
the  previous  night,  which  made  the  following 
extraordinary  announcement :  "  A  telegram 
from  Brussels  states  that  the  German  Society 
for  the  Protection  and  Preservation  of  Monu- 
ments has  held  a  session  at  Brussels,  under  the 
presidency  of  General  von  Bissing,  when  a 
number  of  German  and  Austrian  speakers 
expressed  their  thanks  to  the  German  mili- 
tary authorities  for  the  care  the  army  had 
taken  of  the  monuments  of  Belgium,  France, 
and  Galicia  during  the  operations  of  the  war. 
The  function  ended  with  an  excursion  to 
Louvain,  Malines,  Lierre  and  Antwerp." 
This  is  a  masterpiece  of  cynical  irony. 

^  'k  'k 
The  band  of  workers  engaged  in  excavations 
at  Pompeii,  said  the  Building  Nexus,  Septem- 
ber I,  have  made  some  interesting  discoveries. 
The  frescoes  decorating  the  trichinium  of  a 
recently  dug-out  villa  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Avenue  of  Tombs  "  have  turned  out  to  be 
remarkably  fine  and  in  wonderful  preservation. 
The  frescoes  comprise  five  separate  pictures 
on  themes  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with 
household  decorations  at  the  famous  Roman 
resort  and  the  colouring  of  the  newly-found 
frescoes  is  of  unusual  brightness. 

^         «$»         «$» 

We  referred  in  April  last,  said  the  Church 
Times,  August  13,  to  the  discoveries  made 
in  the  course  of  excavating  the  ruins  of  St. 
Augustine's  Abbey,  Canterbury.  The  work 
has  made  considerable  progress  since  then, 
and  some  important  and  interesting  finds 
are  now  reported.  Of^the  original  church, 
founded  by  Ethelbert  and  St.  Augustine,  the 
north  aisle  or  porticus,  known  as  St.  Gregory's, 
and  the  south  aisle,  or  St.  Martin's  porticus, 
are  now  revealed.  In  the  former  of  these, 
St.  Augustine  and  five  of  his  immediate 
successors-- Laurentius,  Mellitus,  Justus, 
Honorius  and  Deusdedit — were  buried.    Un- 


fortunately the  original  graves  of  St. 
Augustine,  Honorius,  and  Deusdedit  were 
destroyed  when  the  Norman  work  was  super- 
imposed ;  that  of  St.  Augustine,  indeed,  was 
covered  by  the  third  pillar  from  the  central 
tower  of  Abbot  Scotland's  later  Norman 
church.  The  burial-place  of  the  seventh 
Archbishop,  Theodore,  who  has  conspicu- 
ously left  his  mark  on  the  Church  of  England, 
unfortunately  cannot  be  identified.  It  is 
believed  that,  no  further  room  in  St.  Gregory's 
porticus  remaining,  some  kind  of  semicircular 
apse  was  added  in  order  to  receive  Theodore's 
body.  The  southern  porticus,  St.  Martin's, 
served  as  the  burial-place  of  King  Ethelbert 
and  his  Consort,  Bertha,  Eadbald  and  his 
Queen,  and  other  royal  personages,  but  when 
the  bodies  of  the  Saints  were  translated  the 
royal  tombs  were  removed  to  a  new  chapel 
at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle.  It  is  pleasant 
to  reflect  that  the  ground  in  which  the  great 
personages  associated  with  the  beginnings  of 
English  Christianity  are  buried  is  in  reverent 
keeping.  For  many  a  long  day,  we  hope, 
English  Churchmen  will  long  "  to  go  on 
pilgrimage"  to  St.  Augustine's,  to  give 
thanks  for  the  coming  of  St.  Gregory's 
missionaries  to  our  shores. 

^  ^  ^ 
In  connection  with  the  suggested  abolition  of 
the  half-sovereign,  it  is  not  without  interest 
to  recall  that  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
coinage  was  successfully  established  by 
Edward  III.,  after  an  abortive  attempt  to  do 
so  had  been  made  by  an  earlier  King, 
Henry  III.  The  gold  florin  appeared  in 
1343,  and  the  gold  noble  in  1344.  The 
sovereign  of  twenty  shillings  was  first  known 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Edward  IV. 
added  the  rose  noble  and  the  angel  to 
the  then  existing  coins.  The  angel  was 
so  called  from  its  representation  of  the 
archangel  slaying  the  dragon,  a  device  similar 
to  the  figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback 
slaying  another  dragon  on  our  sovereigns  and 
half-sovereigns.  In  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth English  inscriptions  were  used  instead 
of  Latin.  A  very  complete  collection  of 
British  coins  from  the  earliest  times  may  be 
seen  at  the  British  Museum ;  and  it  is  the 
gold  coinage  of  Edward  III.  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  scries  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view. 
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In  a  circular  letter  inviting  subscriptions 
towards  a  fund  for  preserving  the  old  Castle 
Dairy  in  Wildman  Street,  Kendal,  Mr. 
Edward  Wilson,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Committee  having  the  matter  in  hand,  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  building. 
He  says  :  "  In  an  ancient  town  like  Kendal, 
with  its  old-world  history  of  the  coming  of 
the  Flemings  to  teach  us  the  weaving  and 
the  dyeing  of  the  famous  Kendal-green,  we 
can  ill  afford  at  this  time,  when  our  interest 
in  the  Flemings  has  been  revived  by  the 
presence  of  refugees  in  our  midst,  to  allow 
perhaps  the  oldest  house  now  standing  in 
this  town  that  gave  them  welcome  under 
happier  circumstances,  to  disappear  without 
making  some  effort  to  retain  it.  The  house 
is  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  apparently 
was  built  by  Anthony  Garnett,  in  the  year 
1564,  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castle 
Farm  ;  indeed,  the  name  is  still  preserved  as 
'The  Castle  Dairy.'  It  consists  of  a  low 
central  hall  with  a  two-storeyed  wing  at  each 
end,  and  a  small  annexe  behind.  Apart 
from  the  Tudor  architecture  of  the  whole 
building,  there  are  several  points  of  special 
interest.  On  a  stone  outside,  above  the 
central  window,  are  the  initials  '  A.  G.'  with 
a  cord  of  sundry  knots  entwined  and  the 
date  1564;  the  head  stone  of  the  ground- 
floor  window  in  the  south-west  wing  is  in- 
scribed with  the  motto,  '  Qvi  vadit  plane — 
vadit  sane,'  whilst  ihere  are  several  diamond 
panes  stained  with  coat  armour.  The  most 
interesting  room  is  a  bedchamber  in  the 
north-east  wing,  spoken  of  as  '  the  chapel/ 
with  its  vaulted  ceiling  of  plaster,  its  moulded 
oak  cross-ribs  with  carved  bosses  and  shields 
at  the  intersections,  two  of  which  remain. 
On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  at  the  springing 
of  the  vault  is  a  finely  carved  griffin.  There 
is  also  a  fine  oak  bedstead,  which  evidently 
belonged  to  Anthony  Garnett,  with  his 
initials  '  A.  G.'  on  the  shield,  and  a  massive 
oak  cupboard,  with  the  same  initials  and  the 
date  1567.  The  present  owners  have  agreed 
to  sell  the  house  as  it  stands  for  the  sum  of 
;^9oo,and  the.contents  for  ;^3oo,  but  give  a 
limited  time  for  the  money  to  be  raised. 
Failing  this,  the  house  will  be  pulled  down 
and  a  frontage  of  modern  shops  will  take 
its  place.  The  Committee  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  ascertain  from  competent  autho- 


rities the  worth  of  the  building  and  the 
contents,  and  believe  that  the  prices  are 
reasonable.  They  would  never  have  thought 
of  appealing  to  the  public  at  such  a  time 
for  this  purpose  had  they  not  felt  that  the 
public  might  justly  blame  them  if  they  had 
allowed  the  house  to  be  demolished  without 
making  any  effort  to  save  it;  for  we  cannot 
allow  these  ancient  landmarks  to  disappear 
without  great  loss  to  the  historical  associations 
of  such  an  ancient  town." 

«i6»  "il?  4p 
Without  ceremony  of  any  kind,  remarked  the 
Binningham  Post,  September  3,  the  doors 
were  opened  to  the  public  yesterday  of  Hen- 
ley's old  Guild  Hall,  whose  existence  was 
practically  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  little  town  until  the  work  of  restoration 
was  taken  in  hand.  Up  to  a  year  ago,  when 
Mr.  J.  Fieldhouse  became  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Henley-in-Arden,  this  historic  building 
which  is  said  to  carry  us  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  had  been  lost  sight 
of.  The  ravages  of  time  had  been  repaired 
in  the  usual  thoughtless  way.  Stucco  hid 
the  exterior  timber,  and  lath  and  plaster 
covered  oak  beams  and  rafters.  The  build- 
ing was  let  off  in  tenements.  All  that  the 
passer-by  saw  was  a  decayed  two-storey 
building.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  War- 
wickshire County  Council  had  made  an  order 
for  its  demolition.  Happily,  one  or  two 
antiquaries  knew  the  historic  associations  of 
the  building,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
becoming  the  owner  of  the  site,  determined 
to  restore  it  as  far  as  possible  to  its  original 
appearance.  This  has  been  done  upon  lines 
suggested  by  Mr.  Alfred  Rodway,  whose 
interest  in  archcxology  and  heraldry  is  well 
known.  The  result  is  highly  satisfactory 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  entitles  Mr. 
Fieldhouse  to  the  thanks  of  the  community 
for  rescuing  from  oblivion  a  building  which 
constitutes  a  very  valuable  link  with  the  past. 

^  "Jp         "ijp 

Mr.  John  Simpson,  a  well-known  Matlock 
antiquary,  has  made  an  interesting  discovery 
of  a  Derbyshire  trackway.  He  stated  re- 
cently :  "A  path  is  traceable  from  the 
district  east  of  Shuckstone  Cross  through 
Lea,  Cromford,  and  Bonsall  to  Youlgreave, 
and  thence  to  Buxton  and  beyond,  which 
appears    to    bear    evidence    of    prehistoric 
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origin.  It  runs  about  fourteen  miles  parallel 
with  a  Roman  road ;  at  the  top  of  Winster 
it  is  two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  Roman 
road  at  Minnington ;  at  Youlgreave  it  is 
two  miles  seven  furlongs  from  the  Roman 
road  at  Arbor  Low ;  at  Monyash  the  distance 
apart  is  one  mile,  at  Flagg  one  mile  one  fur- 
long, at  King-sterndale  one  mile  one  furlong, 
and  at  Staden  half  a  mile,  gradually  con- 
verging until  it  crosses  the  Roman  road  at 
Sherbrook.  The  path  is  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  the  Roman  roads,  and  though 
running  parallel  with  one  for  several  miles, 
and  crossing  it  at  Buxton,  it  has  no  obvious 
connection  with  it  anywhere.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  there  are  Roman  camps  near  to 
each  of  these  crossings.  Not  only  does  the 
path  pass  through  places  of  prehistoric 
interest,  such  as  Bilberry  Knoll,  Matlock, 
Cromford  Bridge,  Robin  Hood's  Stride,  the 
Nine  Ladies'  Circle,  the  Castle  Ring  at 
Harthill  Moor,  Bradford,  Youlgreave,  the 
Deep  Dale  Cave,  and  Staden  Low,  but  it 
passes  through  a  country  dotted  with  tumuli 
for  miles,  and  it  has  also  a  direct  connection 
with  known  prehistoric  sites  at  a  distance. 
There  is  no  great  divergence  from  a  straight 
line  anywhere  in  the  path.  An  examination 
just  made  of  the  route  discovered  the  path 
to  have  been  diverted  in  places,  but  it  is 
there  all  the  same." 

4?  4^  4p 
We  take  the  following  note  from  the  A^e7t>- 
castle  Chronicle,  September  6  :  "  Bondgate 
Tower,  the  gateway  to  Alnwick  from  the 
south  and  east,  still  remains  as  it  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  Henry,  second 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  Though  it  is  now 
much  weather-worn,  it  is  still  formidable  as 
in  mediaeval  times.  It  has  been  scornfully 
spoken  of  as  a  hideous  relic  of  a  barbaric 
age  and  extremely  dangerous  for  the  present- 
day  rate  of  locomotion,  several,  but  not 
fatal,  mishaps  having  occurred  there  in  recent 
years  to  motor-cars  and  cyclists,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  picturesque  features  of  interest  to 
visitors  on  entering  the  old  town.  During 
the  hours  of  night  lately,  men  have  been 
engaged  in  restoring  the  roadway  under  the 
arch  of  the  tower  to  obviate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, danger  to  motor-cars  and  other  vehicles 
through  skidding.  A  good  many  years  ago, 
when  the  road  through  the  Tower  was  being 


restored,  it  is  said  that  a  paved  Roman  way 
was  discovered  about  three  feet  down. 
Bondgate  Tower  has  two  apartments  in  the 
basement,  one  of  which  was  formerly  used 
as  a  prison,  and  an  apartment  on  the  middle 
floor  did  service  for  many  years  as  a  practice 
room  for  the  Militia  Band  and  latterly  for  the 
Town  Band.  In  the  wall  at  the  south  side 
of  the  Tower  there  is  yet  plainly  discernible 
the  height  and  thickness  of  the  wall  that 
formerly  guarded  Alnwick." 

«l»  "ijp  •Jp 
"  During  some  excavations  at  Minster,  in 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey,"  said  the  A/oming 
Post,  September  9,  "a  Roman  coin  was 
found,  which  has  been  identified  at  the 
British  Museum  as  a  coin  of  Hadrian,  who 
was  Emperor  from  a.d.  117  to  a.d.  138,  and 
built  the  famous  wall  extending  from  the 
Solway  to  the  Tyne.  The  coin  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  There  is 
proof  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Sheppey 
from  Roman  bricks  found  in  Minster  Abbey 
Church  and  in  the  ancient  Abbey  wall.  It 
is  supposed  by  archaeologists  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station.  A  Spanish  coin  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  also  found  during 
the  excavations." 

^  4p  ^ 
One  of  the  large  blocks  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Kildare 
Street,  Dublin,  and  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  which 
exercises  administrative  control  over  this 
with  other  institutions,  has  been  seriously 
damaged.  This  structure  was  the  annexe, 
situated  off  the  ground-floor  passage,  con- 
necting the  MerriOn  Lawn  Natural  History 
Museum  with  the  new  building  in  Kildare 
Street.  The  side  wall  of  the  annexe,  owing 
to  excavations  for  an  underground  boiler- 
room,  collapsed  on  the  night  of  September  i. 
"  It  is  feared,"  said  the  Freeman  s  Journal 
of  September  4,  "  that  the  Apollo  Room  has 
been  entirely  destroyed,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  with  certainty  whether  the  injuries 
here  are  beyond  all  hope  of  saving  even 
some  of  the  contents.  Its  examples  of 
Dublin  domestic  decoration  in  the  Georgian 
period  could  not  be  surpassed.  The  room 
itself  derives  its  title  from  its  most  valuable 
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exhibit — the  magnificent  stucco  ceiling  from 
40  (now  47),  St.  Stephen's  Green,  showing 
in  the  centre  the  sun-god  seated  on  the 
clouds,  his  head  crowned  with  a  nimbus,  and 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  lyre.  Three 
fine  full-page  plates  are  given  to  this  ceiling 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Georgian  Society's  pub- 
lications. 

"The  house  named  was  built  in  1769  and 
belonged  to  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
Dr.  Charles  Agar,  who  four  years  later  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  was  after- 
wards raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Somerton. 
He  left  behind  him  an  evil  reputation  as  a 
commissioner  of  church  property.  Its  last 
occupant  was  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Moriarty." 

^  «3l?  "Jp 
The  Times,  August  21,  said:  "News  has 
been  received  from  the  Easter  Island  Expe- 
dition, dated  June  8,  through  the  Chilean 
ship  of  war  General  Baquedano,  which  has 
just  returned  from  the  island.  The  expedi- 
tion had  been  fourteen  months  in  residence, 
during  which  time  a  careful  survey  had  been 
made  of  the  existing  antiquities  and  such 
ethnographical  information  collected  as  is 
still  available.  The  yacht  Mana  was  then 
lying  off  the  island,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scoresby  Routledge  intended  shortly  to 
leave  for  Pitcairn  Island  and  Tahiti,  with  a 
view  to  further  research  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  Easter  Island.  The  gigantic 
stone  busts,  some  600  in  number,  which  are 
a  feature  of  the  island,  and  some  inscribed 
tablets  are  the  better  known  among  the  local 
antiquities,  for  which  the  expedition  hopes 
to  fix  a  date." 

^  ^  ^ 
Amid  the  exciting  news  of  the  present  war  an 
event  of  great  interest  to  lovers  of  art  has 
passed  almost  unnoticed — the  rediscovery  of 
the  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  the  great 
painter  Era  Angelico.  There  has  been  for 
long  great  uncertainty  regarding  the  tomb  of 
the  famous  Dominican  artist  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  All  doubt  has  now  been  solved  by 
the  researches  of  Signor  Rosadi,  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  of  his  friend  the  Dominican 
Father,  Ludovico  Ferretti.  According  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  in  Rome,  the  body  of  the  great 
artist  had  been  placed  in  a  marble  sepulchre 


in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  close  by  the 

Christ  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  jubilee 
year,  1600,  however,  this  chapel  had  been 
demolished  to  create  a  fresh  exit  from  the 
church.  Excavations  have  recently  been 
undertaken,  and  now  the  actual  tomb  of  Era 
Angelico  has  been  found  and  identified.  An 
official  report  has  been  published  and  signed, 
among  others,  by  a  Dominican  friar  from  the 
Convent  of  San  Dominico,  at  Fiesole,  where 
for  so  many  years  the  famous  painter  lived 
and  worked,  and  from  which  he  derived  the 
name  by  which  he  is  so  often  known,  of  Era 
Giovanni  da  Fiesole. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Guildhall  Curator,  Mr.  Bernard  Kettle, 
reports  that  when  the  old  General  Post 
Office  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  was  demolished 
a  large  series  of  Roman  rubbish  pits  was 
disclosed.  The  lowest  portions  of  120  of 
these  were  carefully  excavated.  The  "  finds  " 
included  a  few  whole  pots  and  many  thou- 
sands of  fragments  of  Samian  and  coarse 
pottery,  besides  building  materials,  whet- 
stones, beads,  knives,  coins,  and  other  small 
objects.  It  has  been  possible  to  assign  dates 
to  most  of  the  holes — between  a.d.  50  and 
200.  By  the  association  in  the  same  hole  of 
dateable  with  undateable  pottery  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  many  types  of  the  latter. 
Last  summer  while  the  buildings  3-6,  King 
William  Street,  were  being  demolished  another 
series  of  five  large  Roman  pits  was  uncovered. 
From  the  fragments  thus  obtained  nine 
Samian  vessels  of  the  first  century  have  been 
pieced  together,  and  are  now  in  the  Guildhall 
Museum.  These  include  a  decorated  vessel 
finer  than  any  previously  found  in  London, 
and  two  specimens  of  a  shape  unknown 
hitherto  in  England.  A  lamp,  two  coins,  and 
other  objects  of  pottery  and  bronze  were  also 
obtained  from  this  source. 

^  ^  ^ 
In  the  Notes  of  a  few  months  ago  we  joined 
in  the  protest  against  the  proposed  removal 
of  the  Glasgow  'i'olbooth  Steeple,  and  are 
now  glad  to  note  the  intervention  of  the 
Ancient  Monuments  Board  for  Scotland. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  August  18,  of  the 
Corporation  Special  Committee  of  the  Glas- 
gow Town  Council,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Board  had  expressed  the  opinion  to  H.M. 
Board  of  Works  that  the  Tolbooth  Steeple 
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ought  to  be  scheduled  as  an  ancient  monu- 
ment under  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act  of 
19 13.  From  a  letter  received  by  the  Town 
Clerk,  it  appeared  that  the  Board  of  Works 
had  not  yet  definitely  decided  to  include  the 
steeple  in  the  schedule,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  place  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Works,  who  would 
require  to  receive  intimation  of  any  proposal 
to  demolish,  remove,  or  alter  the  structure. 
There  is  a  section  of  the  Act,  however,  which 
empowers  the  Commissioners  to  advise  with 
the  owners  as  to  the  treatment  of  any  ancient 
monument,  and  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  held  mainly  to  consider  if  the  Corpora- 
lion  should  invite  the  Commissioners  to 
superintend  the  work  of  removing  the  steeple 
from  its  present  site.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  it  was  stated  that  it  had  been  decided 
that  the  Town  Clerk  should  ask  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  not  to  take  any 
definite  steps  under  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Act  until  the  Corporation  has  decided 
whether  or  not  they  propose  to  make  any 
representations  in  support  of  the  decision 
already  come  to  by  them  to  remove  the 
steeple  and  rebuild  it  at  the  junction  of 
Gallowgate  and  London  Street. 

'^  ^  ^ 
In  a  letter  to  the  Ti?nes  on  Saturday,  Sept- 
ember 4,  Mr.  R.  C.  Shaw,  of  Raise  House, 
Gilsland,  gave  particulars  of  a  very  interesting 
Roman  measure  unearthed  at  a  camp  on  the 
Roman  Wall,  three  miles  east  of  Gilsland. 
Professor  Haverfield  considers  the  measure— 
a  bronze  jar  of  conical  shape,  about  r  foot 
high^an  example  of  a  very  rare  kind.  It  is 
an  officially  certified  measure,  apparently, 
but  the  name  of  the  Emperor  has  been 
purposely  erased.  Professor  Haverfield  says 
the  Emperor  mentioned  in  the  inscription  is 
clearly  Domitian,  and  that  his  name  was 
erased,  as  usual,  because  he  was  so  loathed 
after  his  death.  The  "find"  is  a  measure 
"tested  and  proved  to  the  capacity  of  17^ 
fextarii^  and  to  the  weight  of  38  lbs." 

<%?  ^  '^ 
The  newly  built  museum  of  Roman  anti- 
quities at  Ribchester,  Lancashire,  was  for- 
mally opened  by  Professor  Haverfield  on 
September  10.  Dr.  Haverfield,  as  reported 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  September  it, 
said  that  at  Ribchesier  they  had  the  remains 


of  a  Roman  fort  such  as  was  called  a  castellum. 
It  was  by  the  castella  that  the  Romans  held 
disturbed  areas,  especially  on  frontiers. 
Britain  was  an  unquiet  area,  and  from  Chester 
to  Carlisle,  from  the  Vale  of  York  to  Tyne- 
side,  so  far  as  the  hills  went,  forts  were  placed 
at  strategic  points,  joined  by  a  network  of 
roads.  Some  of  these  forts  were  along  the 
Roman  Wall.  A  few  were  north  of  it ;  many 
guarded  the  land  south  of  it.  They  were  all 
much  the  same — square  or  oblong  in  outline, 
three  to  six  acres  in  area.  They  were  purely 
military.  Strategetically,  the  use  of  these 
forts  rested  on  the  assumption  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Empire  would  only  attack  in 
small  bodies,  and  that,  under  the  then  condi- 
tions, the  attack  was  weaker  than  the  defence. 
In  the  end  the  system  broke  down.  The 
enemy  arrived  in  hordes,  the  isolated  forts 
fell  one  by  one,  and  the  frontiers  had  to  be 
set  back.  The  greatest  of  ancient  military 
States  made  a  mistake  in  its  higher  strategy, 
and  for  this,  among  various  reasons,  the 
Empire  fell. 

^  ^  '^  ^ 
Of  such  forts  North  Britain  contained,  per- 
haps, fifty  or  sixty,  not  necessarily  all  in  use 
at  once.  Faint  vestiges  of  one  still  stubbornly 
survived  in  a  corner  of  Manchester  ;  another, 
larger  and  more  important,  was  there  in  Rib- 
chester. It  guarded  a  crossing  of  the  Ribble 
from  north  to  south.  It  guarded  also  the 
entrance  to  the  Ribble  estuary,  and  the 
passage  up  the  valley  inland,  and  the  low 
hills  by  which  one  could  penetrate  the 
Pennine  range  from  Blackburn  toTodmorden, 
to  Skipton,  to  Ribblehead — all  three  easy 
passages.  It  was  built  possibly  by  Agricola, 
but  more  probably,  Dr.  Haverfield  thought, 
four  or  five  years  before  Agricola  came  to 
Britain,  and  it  was  held,  with  various  recon- 
structions, till  the  very  end  of  the  Roman 
period.  It  was  large  and  strong,  but  little 
was  left  of  it  now ;  one  large  piece,  indeed, 
had  been  washed  bodily  out  by  the  Ribble. 
In  a  field  just  west  of  the  churchyard  a  grass- 
grown  bank  and  mound  marked  its  former 
western  limit.  Here  some  useful  excava- 
tions were  made  twenty  years  ago  by  Professor 
Garstang.  More  lately  Miss  Greenall,  in 
building  her  house,  discovered  parts  of  what 
might  be  called  the  headquarters  building, 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  and  coerced 
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her  architect  into  preserving  them  tn  situ, 
and  encouraged  excavation.  Professor 
Anderson,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Donald 
Atkinson  had  been  able  recently  to  recover 
the  plan  of  the  headquarters  building  nearly 
whole.  There  was  a  little  more  to  do 
some  day. 

'^  %>  *if 
Dr.  Haverfield  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
machinery  by  which  Rome  kept  safe  her 
conquests  and  preserved  an  empire  for  400 
years.  It  was  not  an  empire  of  war  ;  the 
Roman  Empire  was  one  of  peace  internally, 
and  though  Ribchester  was  a  military  work, 
its  task  was  not  to  encourage  militarism,  but 
to  keep  out  from  civilized  lands  the  invading 
Moors  and  Arabs  and  Huns.  In  regard  to 
the  finds  in  the  museum  at  Ribchester,  there 
was  good  cause  for  hope  that  they  would  be 
well  kept.  The  distinguished  Latinists  who 
were  among  the  ornaments  of  Manchester 
University,  with  the  aid  of  the  vigorous 
Manchester  Classical  Association,  had  in 
hand  both  the  exploration  of  the  site  and  the 
museum.  This  was  a  notable  step.  Till 
a  few  years  ago  our  Universities — his  own  of 
Oxford  was  no  exception — cared  very  little 
for  the  local  and  national  antiquities  of  our 
country,  and  very  little  for  archaeological 
researches,  save  perhaps  in  Greece.  To-day 
we  found  a  University  such  as  Manchester 
coming  forward,  not  exactly  officially,  but  in 
effect,  to  safeguard  for  its  own  and  for  all 
students  the  remains  of  that  site. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  following  note  on  "  The  Greek  Element 
in  Asia  Minor  "  was  submitted  to  the  recent 
Manchester  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  R.  M.  Dawkins,  M.A.  :  "The 
Greek  element  in  Asia  Minor  has  existed 
under  the  domination  of  the  Turks  ever 
since  the  arrival  first  of  the  Seljouks  and 
then  of  the  Ottomans.  It  was,  however, 
not  annihilated  by  the  conquerors,  and  the 
regions  where  it  survived  in  greatest  numbers 
are  marked  also  by  the  preservation  of  the 
Greek  language.  Thus,  although  in  general 
the  Greek  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  talk 
Turkish,  and  whatever  Greek  is  used  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  schools,  in  some  parts 
of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  Greek  is  still  the 
vernacular  of  the  Christian  population.     In 


the  western  parts  of  Asia  the  destruction  of 
the  Greeks  was  more  complete,  and  therefore 
there  the  language  has  only  survived  in  a  few 
scattered  villages.  This  local  Greek  is  of 
great  importance  from  many  points  of  view. 
Its  mixture  with  Turkish  is  of  great  linguistic 
interest ;  many  features  in  its  grammar  make 
it  plain  that  it  rests  upon  a  form  of  Hellen- 
istic Greek  different  from  that  which  has 
produced  the  ordinary  modern  Greek,  and 
it  is  therefore  of  use  in  reconstructing  the 
features  of  the  Hellenistic  language;  and 
lastly,  its  vocabulary  reflects  in  a  remarkable 
way  the  history  of  the  country.  Thus  the 
Italian  loanwords,  which  are  so  common  in 
ordinary  Greek,  are  very  rare  in  Asia,  but 
there  is  no  lack  of  Latin  words.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  between  the  late  Roman  and 
Early  Byzantine  periods,  when  the  Latin  words 
were  taken  into  Greek,  and  the  period  follow- 
ing the  Fourth  Crusade,  which  gave  the 
Italian  words  to  the  language,  there  occurred 
the  first  irruptions  of  the  Turks,  which  sepa- 
rated the  Greeks  of  Asia  from  their  European 
brethren,  and  their  language  was  in  this  way 
shielded  from  the  influence  of  Italian.  In 
the  same  way,  of  the  Slavonic  words  found 
in  Modern  Greek  very  few  are  in  use  in 
Asia;  the  only  considerable  Slavonic  element 
is  formed  by  the  Russian  words  which 
modern  conditions  are  bringing  into  the 
dialect  of  Pontus.  In  Cappadocia  there  is 
also  an  Armenian  element  in  the  vocabulary. 
The  condition  of  these  Greek  communities 
has  grown  sensibly  worse  since  the  New 
Turk  regime ;  in  particular  the  introduction 
of  conscription  is  causing  wholesale  emigra- 
tion, especially  from  Pontus  into  Russia.  It 
seems,  too,  that  the  aim  of  the  Turks  is  now 
the  total  destruction  of  the  Greek  population, 
and  the  outlook  is  dark  indeed.  It  would 
indeed  be  terrible  if  the  time  which  has  seen 
the  increase  of  the  territory  of  free  Greece 
were  also  to  see  the  end  of  those  survivors 
of  the  old  Byzantine  rule  in  Asia  Minor." 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  SAFFRON   WALDEN  MUSEUM. 


^ome  account  of  Saffron 
COalDen  Museum, 


By  Guy  Maynard.* 


jNY  description  of  a  provincial  Mu- 
seum would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  the  district  whose 
industries,  monuments,  and  history 
are  reflected  in  its  collections.  Saffron  Wal- 
den  is  situated  in  North-West  Essex,  42  miles 
from  London,  in  the  centre  of  the  area 
drained  by  the  Essex  branches  of  the  Cam, 
a  district  of  chalk  valleys  surrounded  by  high 
boulder-clay  plateau  land.  The  main  indus- 
tries of  the  district  are  purely  agricultural,  and 
the  town,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000  in- 
habitants, is  primarily  a  market,  distribution, 
and  repair  centre  for  the  surrounding  farms, 
villages,  and  residential  estates.  The  geo- 
graphic position  of  the  town,  slightly  removed 
from  the  main  lines  of  communication,  both 
by  road  and  rail,  has  resulted  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  many  interesting  ancient  buildings 
and  in  the  development  of  a  local  patriotism 
of  which  the  Museum,  with  other  institutions, 
is  the  result. 

The  Museum  is  the  outcome  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Saffron  Walden  Natural  History 
Society  in  1832,  mainly  under  the  influence 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jabez  Gibson.  In  that  year 
the  Society  resolved  "  to  include  specimens 
of  the  several  departments  of  Natural  History 
with  antiquarian  remains  and  such  other 
articles  as  might  be  of  general  or  local 
interest." 

The  first  collections  were  formed  in  a  house 
belonging  to  Mr.  Gibson,  situated  in  Hill 
Street,  Saffron  Walden,  but  in  1834  Lord 
Braybrooke  erected  a  large  brick  building  on 
the  Castle  Hill  to  serve  as  a  museum  and  for 
other  public  purposes. 

The  Museum  met  with  generous  support, 
and  on  May  12,  1835,  was  first  opened  to 
the  public.      In  1845  the  ^Trustees  issued  an 

*  The  proposal  that  a  defcription  of  the  more 
notable  contents  of  the  SalTron  Walden  Museum 
should  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Aiitiqiiaiy  emanated 
from  the  Rev.  G.  Montagu  Benton,  whose  name  was 
coupled  with  my  own  in  the  preliminary  announce- 
ments. Owing,  however,  to  certain  considerations 
which  have  arisen,  Mr.  Benton  has  most  courteously 
agreed  to  leave  the  matter  in  my  hands. — G.  M. 


abridged  catalogue  illustrated  by  full-page 
wood-cuts  of  the  exterior  and  interior,  and 
23  figures  of  remarkable  specimens  in  the 
collection.  Probably  very  few  illustrated 
Museum  catalogues  were  issued  earlier  than 
this.  The  specimens  at  first  occupied  the 
upper  floor  of  the  western  block  of  the  build- 
ing. Admission  was  by  tickets  issued  by 
Trustees  and  Subscribers,  and  the  various 
departments  were  under  the  care  of  different 
members  of  the  committee. 

In  1879  ^^  l^te  Mr.  George  Stacey  Gibson, 
author  of  The  Flora  of  Essex,  erected 
a  new  Town  Hall  which  he  presented  to  the 
Borough,  thus  allowing  the  Museum  to  take 
over  the  whole  of  the  Castle  Hill  building 
which  provides  about  6,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  The  period  since  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  1880  has  been  marked  by  a  great  and 
all-round  development. 

The  specimens  have  mainly  been  obtained 
through  the  generosity  of  various  members  ot 
the  Gibson  family,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Murray 
Tuke,  Dr.  Henry  Stear,  and  many  other  sup- 
porters. The  collections  are  vested  in  a  body 
of  Trustees,  but  there  is  no  official  connection 
with  the  local  Corporation,  and  the  financial 
support  of  the  Museum  is  derived  from  funds 
left  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Stacey  Gibson,  supple- 
mented by  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
visitors  and  friends  of  the  institution.  Since 
1880  there  has  been  free  admission,  the 
attendance  varying  between  9,000  and  11,000 
per  annum. 

The  following  account  is  restricted  to  the 
departments  of  Archaeology,  Industrial  Arts, 
and  Ethnology;  there  are  in  addition,  how- 
ever, large  collections  of  natural  history  and 
geological  specimens. 

Entrance  Hall  and  Stairs,  Woodwork 
Collection,  etc. 

The  scarcity  of  good  building-stone  caused 
oak  timbering,  combined  with  flint  rubble- 
work  and  clay-daub  walling,  to  become  the 
native  style  of  architecture  in  mediaeval 
times.  The  decoration  of  woodwork,  in 
consequence,  entered  largely  into  the  local 
industries,  and  therefore  is  well  represented 
in  the  collection.  Structural  methods  also 
are  illustrated,  and  a  natural  continuation  of 
the  series    is    formed   by   the  many  carved 
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decorations  of  the  magnificent  parish  church, 
and  by  the  numerous  timbered  houses  dating 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century  which  still  remain  in  the  town  and 
district. 

The  carving  and  decoration  of  wooden 
articles  no  doubt  gradually  developed  with 
other  arts  from  primitive  limes  until,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  it  reached 
the  highest  level  of  mediosval  art. 

Gothic  Carvings. — The  oldest  piece  of 
woodwork  in  the  collection  is  the  strip  of 


possibly  formed  part  of  the  top  rail  of  a  high- 
backed  seat,  or  of  the  front  of  a  small  chest. 
In  any  case,  work  of  such  an  early  period  is 
of  great  rarity  and  interest. 

The  sure  touch  and  vivid  artistic  concep- 
tion of  the  mediaeval  craftsman  come  out 
strongly  in  the  series  of  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  century  spandrel  carvings  from  the 
screens  of  East  Anglian  churches  and  the 
doorways  of  domestic  houses.  Here  Christian 
wrestles  with  the  winged  monster,  which 
typifies  the  powers  of  evil.     Here  struggles 


FIG.    F. — FIGURE   OF    A    KNIGHT,    Circa    I3OO. 
Saffron  Walden  Museum. 


oak  carved  with  the  figure  of  a  mounted 
knight  clad  in  flowing  surcoat  and  chain  mail 
(Fig.  i).  A  long  knotted  scarf  floats  from 
the  conical  top  of  his  great  helm,  while 
above  the  shoulders  are  the  ailettes,  plates, 
which,  laced  to  the  helm,  protected  it 
from  a  crushing  blow.  The  crouching 
attitude  of  the  charger,  and  the  conventional 
oak-tree  separating  the  warrior  from  his 
opponent,  both  confirm  the  early  period  of 
the  armour,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  piece  dates  from  about 
A.D.    1300,    and    is    of   English    origin.     It 

VOL.  XI. 


the  White  Hart  of  Richard  II.,  chained  and 
collared  with  the  Royal  Crown,  while  birds 
feeding  their  young  in  the  nest,  a  strange 
beast  with  a  bird's  head  at  the  end  of  his 
tail,  fish,  and  foliage,  illustrate  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  from  which  inspiration  was 
drawn — subjects  which  by  the  monastic 
imagination  became  vested  with  a  symbolism 
and  moral  of  their  own. 

The  mediaeval  carvings  include  a  remark- 
able stone  figure,  3  feet  3  inches  high, 
found  on  the  site  of  Barnwell  Priory, 
Cambridge,  in  1845.     The  work,  which  is  in 

.1  A 
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high-relief,  represents  the  Archangel  Michael, 
clad  in  feathers,  and  carrying  a  long  pointed 
shield  decorated  with  a  raised  cross-fleury 
ornament  within  an  invected  border,  the 
inturned  points  of  which  bear  heart-shaped, 
or  possibly  trefoiled,  cusps. 

A  similar  foliated  cross  extends  the  full 
length  of  the  body,  the  lower  limb  being 
crossed  by  a  wide  belt,  "  mascled  "  or  deco- 
rated with  an  open  lozenge  pattern  and  worn 
low  down  on  the  hips  in  the  style  of  the  late 
fourteenth  century. 

Above  the  forehead  appears  a  tall  trefoiled 
crest,  possibly  the  frontal  ornament  of  a  wide- 
brimmed    iron   war-hat,    such    as    is    often 


Certain  lobes  around  the  left  foot  of  the 
figure  bear  traces  of  scales,  suggesting  that 
the  missing  part  of  the  design  represented 
a  scaly  dragon,  probably  typifying  the  powers 
of  evil.  Michael,  the  Archangel,  was  repre- 
sented as  a  military  figure  in  mediaeval  art, 
and  the  scene  in  question  may  well  be  based 
on  the  text.  Rev.  xii.  7  :  "  There  was  war  in 
heaven :  Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
against  the  dragon." 

The  material  is  a  hard  limestone,  ap- 
parently from  the  ancient  quarries  at  Barnacle 
in  Northamptonshire. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  quaint  yet  bold 
treatment  of  these  scenes  derived  from  secular 


JS^^Sei" 


2.— CARVED   STONE   FIGURE  OF   THE   ARCHANGEL   MICHAEL. 
From  the  site  of  Barnwell  Priorj',  Cambs. 


represented  in  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
century  work. 

The  sword  arm  of  the  figure  is  raised  over 
the  head,  but  the  work  terminates  abruptly, 
so  that  all  trace  of  the  weapon  originally 
represented  has  been  lost.  The  countenance 
of  the  warrior  saint  looks  sternly  down  over 
the  corner  of  his  shield,  as  with  raised  left 
foot,  his  knee  protected  by  the  curved  point 
of  the  shield,  he  appears  to  be  trampling 
down  some  deadly  enemy. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  base  the  stone  is 
dressed  flat,  and  contains  a  mortise  hole 
2|  inches  in  diameter  by  3^  inches  deep, 
evidently  for  the  attachment  of  another  block 
upon  which  the  adversary  of  the  saint  would 
be  shown. 


life,  or  sacred  legend,  are  the  works  which 
show  how  thoroughly  the  motives  of  Gothic 
architecture  inspired  the  design  of  domestic, 
no  less  than  sacred,  buildings. 

Fitted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  are 
three  Gothic  window-heads  of  massive  oak, 
which  are  probably  of  fourteenth  century  age. 
The  smaller  two-light  example,  2  feet  8  inches 
wide,  has  a  pair  of  trefoil,  cusped,  ogee 
arches  with  pointed  quatrefoil  openings  in 
the  spandrels  above.  The  other,  a  three- 
light  window,  4  feet  wide,  has  three  round- 
headed,  cusped  apertures,  above  which  the 
lines  of  wide  interlacing  ogee  tracery  divide 
the  head  of  the  window  into  a  series  of 
circular  and  pointed  quatrefoil  piercings. 

These  two  examples  came  from  an  ancient 
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house   at   the   south    end   of    High    Street, 
Safifron  VValden. 

The  third  specimen,  6  feet  6  inches  wide, 
froii)  the  demolished  buildings  of  the  Alms- 
houses, Park  Lane,  Saffron  Walden,  founded 
in  1400,  is  of  much  richer  design,  the  tracery 
being  worked  on  the  exterior  face  with  the 
roll  and  fillet  moulding.  Originally  there 
were  six,  cusped  ogee  arches,  the  upward 
continuation  of  whose  lines  enclosed  a 
similar  number  of  pointed  oval  spaces,  each 
again  subdivided  into  sunken  quatrefoil 
openings. 


jointed,  and  then  keyed  together  by  strong 
oak  wedges  driven  through  both  timbers. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  house  were  framed 
together  on  the  ground,  and  then  hoisted  on 
to  their  feet  by  the  exertions  of  all  the  avail- 
able men  of  the  locality.  Sometimes  the 
structure  rested  on  a  small  foundation  of 
rubble  work  or  thin  bricks,  but  the  latter 
were  very  scarce  before  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  even  the  chimneys,  where  they  existed, 
were  of  timber  covered  with  clay  thickly 
plastered  upon  reeds. 

The   front,   exhibited,    15    feet    high    by 


FIG.    3. 


-INCISED   CHEST,   ALSO   CARVED   OAK   AGNUS   DEI. 
Safifron  Walden  Museum. 


There  are  no  traces  of  glazing,  and  prob- 
ably the  windows  were  fitted  with  shutters  on 
the  inner  sides,  which  were  perhaps  pierced 
with  small  glass  or  horn-filled  openings. 

The  general  methods  of  local  timber  house 
construction  are  illustrated  by  a  section  from 
the  front  of  a  late  mediaeval  building  recently 
demolished  in  Church  Street,  Saffron  Walden. 
This  has  been  re-erected  at  the  end  of 
Room  F  on  the  upper  floor.  The  structure 
is  put  together  with  mortise  and  tenon  joints 
secured  by  thick  oak  pegs.  The  great  hori- 
zontal timbers  were  carefully  spliced,  or  half- 


7 1  feet  wide,  has  in  the  upper  story  a  four- 
light  Gothic  window,  with  semicircular, 
trefoiled  heads,  the  space  over  each  light 
being  pierced  with  a  pair  of  recessed  trefoil 
openings. 

On  the  inner  side  is  shown  the  fifteenth- 
century  type  of  lath-and-plaster  wall.  Long, 
split  saplings  of  ash  and  hazel,  arranged 
vertically  between  each  pair  of  timbers,  were 
sprung  into  grooves  in  the  upper  and  lower 
horizontal  beams.  They  were  then  tied  with 
green  withy  bands  to  short  cross-pieces 
wedged  between  the  uprights.     Clay  mixed 
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with  short  straw  and  chalk  was  then  worked 
in  between  the  main  timbers,  thus  covering 
the  hurdle-like  lathing  with  a  rough  "  daub  " 
cement.  Whilst  still  wet  the  clay  was  scored 
over  to  give  keying  to  the  finishing  coat  of 
fine  plaster,  which  was  itself  coloured  and 
often  painted  with  decorative  designs  on  the 
inner  surface. 

Specimen  slabs  of  these  domestic  wall  paint- 
ings are  exhibited,  together  with  numerous  fuU- 


The  entrance-hall  also  contains  a  series  of 
the  carved  wooden  figures  used  as  wall 
brackets  to  support  the  massive  principal 
timbers  of  the  mediaeval  roofs  of  churches 
and  domestic  halls.  Four  from  an  adjoining 
district  of  Cambridgeshire  are  of  fourteenth- 
century  date.  They  represent  members  of 
the  heavenly  choir,  two  being  musicians  with 
pipe  and  cithern,  a  guitar- shaped,  metal- 
stringed  instrument  played  with  a  plectrum. 


FIG.    4. — CARVED   OAK   BED,    temp.    HENRY   VIIl. 
Saflfron  Walden  Museum.     By  permission  of  the  Burlington  Magazine. 


sized  reproductions  of  local  examples.  The 
designs  show  derivation  from  mediaeval  pine- 
cone  and  rose  patterns,  from  Florentine  iron 
screen-work,  and  from  carved  wood  panels 
and  tapestry  hangings.  Figure  -  painting, 
however,  is  very  rare  in  the  district.  (See 
Museum  Hall.) 

Where  a  plastered  ceiling  was  required  it 
was  usually  worked  upon  reeds  instead  of  the 
narrow  laths  in  present  use. 


which  is  shown  in  the  right  hand.  The 
other  pair  are  choristers  holding  the  open 
service  books. 

The  close,  curly  hair  of  these  fourteenth 
century  figures  and  the  neat  folds  of  their  low- 
necked  gowns  contrast  strongly  with  another 
pair,  probably  of  fifteenth-century  date,  from 
the  roof  of  a  timber  hall  near  Lincoln.  Here 
the  collar  of  the  amice  is  fitted  high  in  the 
neck,  the  hair  is  long,  and  the  folds  of  the 
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gown  at  the  waist  are  large  and  irregular. 
These  figures  carry  shields,  perhaps  once 
painted  with  heraldic  bearings. 

Turning  from  the  structure  of  the  mediaeval 
house  to  its  domestic  fittings,  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  furniture  was  the  wooden 
hutch  or  chest,  which  served  as  a  seat,  a  table, 
and  frequently  as  a  bed,  as  well  as  a  recep- 


the  armchair,  the  sideboard  or  bufTet,  the 
cabinet,  chest  of  drawers,  and  bureau  ;  truly 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  domestic  furniture. 

The  early  type  in  which  the  decoration 
was  carved  on  the  solid  timbers  of  the  front 
is  illustrated  by  photographs,  etc.,  of  the 
celebrated  thirteenth-century  chest  preserved 


FIG.    S- 


-CIIIMNEY-PIECE    FROM    THK    HOUSE   OK  JOHN    HAIiVEY,    SAFFRON    WALDEN. 
I'y  permission  of  Messrs.  BuUen. 


tacle  for  the  household  valuables  both  when 
travelling  and  at  home  : 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffed  my  crowns  ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints, 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies.* 

From    the    domestic    hutch    have    been 
evolved  the  high-backed  settle,  and  probably 

*   Taming  of  the  Shrew. 


at  Newport  Church,  adjoining  Saffron  Walden, 
and  other  notable  examples.  There  are  also 
original  chests  decorated  with  incised  pat- 
terns in  the  "  Kerbschnitt,"  or  chip-carving 
style,  native  to  the  northern  peoples  of 
Europe.  The  effect  is  produced  by  sinking 
in  the  design  by  a  series  of  bold  and  simple 
cuttings  of  geometric  outline,  thus  being  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  more  developed  styles 
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of  Southern  Europe,  in  which  the  moulded 
surface  of  the  design  stands  up  boldly  from 
a  sunken  background. 

The  design  of  one  of  these  chests  was 
probably  a  favourite  in  the  Walden  district, 
three  examples  having  been  discovered. 
One,  a  very  massive  chest  with  the  heavy 
pivot  hinges  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
possibly  the  model  from  which  the  other, 
lighter,  examples  were  copied  in  the  late 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century. 

The  evolution  of  the  well-known  "  linen- 
fold  "  pattern  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
specimens.  Beginning  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  as  a  deliberate  copy  of  a 
folded  cloth  or  wall  hanging,  this  design 
rapidly  passed  through  various  conventional 
phases  until  it  went  out  of  fashion  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  early  form  is 
represented  on  a  heavy  fifteenth-century 
bench-end ;  while  later  examples,  showing 
the  degeneration  of  the  design,  occur  on 
cabinet  doors,  panels,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in  the 
Museum  is  the  well-known  oak  bedstead  of 
Early  Tudor  date,  circa  1500-15  lo.  The  back- 
board is  panelled  and  carved  with  a  simple 
yet  dignified  variation  of  the  "linen-fold" 
design.  There  was  no  foot-board,  and  the 
four  slender  corner  posts — richly  carved  with 
sunken  octagonal  panels,  alternating  at  the 
angles  with  lozenge-shaped  spaces,  each  con- 
taining a  conventional  rose — form  a  com- 
position at  once  rich,  dignified,  and  elegant. 
The  posts  now  terminate  in  foliated  Gothic 
caps ;  but  originally,  no  doubt,  these  were 
surmounted  by  carved  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  old-time 
saying  : 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on  ; 

Four  corners  to  my  bed  ; 

Four  angels  round  my  head  ; 

God  within,  God  without ; 

Blessed  Jesu  all  about. 

The  change  from  the'  Gothic  to  Re- 
naissance style  in  the  sixteenth  century — 
with  its  replacement  of  the  old  native  motives 
and  traditional  styles  of  treatment  by  classical 
types  of  foliage,  portrait-heads,  and  archi- 
tectural elements  derived  from  Italy — is  illus- 
trated in  the  collection  of  carved  panels. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  two   of 


boldly-cut  foliage  design,  the  tendrils  of 
which  terminate  in  grotesque  masks,  sur- 
rounding central  scutcheons  which  bear  the 
initials  R.  S.  These  came  from  a  carved 
chimney-piece  at  Wethersfield,  Essex,  and 
show  admirably  how  the  Gothic  spirit  of  the 
early  sixteenth-century  English  carver  in- 
fluenced and  modified  the  clean-cut,  balanced 
compositions  of  the  Italian  designer. 

Two  carved  stone  chimney-pieces  in  the 
entrance  hill  also  illustrate  the  art  of  this 
period.  They  came  from  the  residence  of 
the  Harvey  family,  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  sale-yard  in  Market  Street,  Saffron 
Walden. 

The  one  illustrated  is  of  great  interest. 
On  the  horizontal  frieze  or  chimney  breast 
are  represented  three  men  engaged  in  rope- 
making,  while  on  either  side  and  in  the  back- 
ground are  shown  an  ox  carrying  a  pack,  a 
farm  with  a  long-legged  pig  feeding  upon 
acorns  beneath  a  conventional  oak-tree, 
while  further  on  a  cow  or  bullock  is  looking 
out  from  an  enclosed  yard,  towards  which  a 
bird  is  flying.  In  the  foreground  are  seen 
(lowers  of  the  saffron  crocus,  from  the  culti- 
vation of  which  the  town  obtains  its  prefix  of 
.Saffron  Walden.  On  the  right  a  horse  nibbles 
at  a  coil  of  ropes,  a  workman's  dinner  bundle 
(?)  hangs  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  near  by 
the  honey-bees  swarm  busily  around  their 
hive. 

The  design  is  divided  into  three  groups  by 
means  of  two  trees,  and  above  and  below 
each  scene  are  cut  Latin  words  conveying  its 
symbolism.     Thus : 


*I.  ALLIS     NGN 

2,  NEC  ALUS  NEC 

3.    A  L  I  I  S      E  T 

NOBIS. 

NOBIS. 

NOBIS. 

A  pack- 
mule. 

Men  making 
ropes. 

Hive  with 
bees. 

4.  nostri  pla- 
cente[s]. 

5.  [S]UNT. 

6.  labor[es]. 

At  either  end  of  the  main  design  are  two 
panels  carved  with  mythical  creatures.  That 
on  the  right  is  a  wyvern,  while  on  the  left  is 
a  cockatrice. 

The  Harveys  were  substantial  tradesmen 
in  Walden  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
claimed  relationship  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 

*  I.  For  others,  not  for  us,  2.  Neither  for  others 
nor  for  us.  3.  For  others  and  for  us.  4,  5,  and  6. 
The  fruits  of  our  labours  are  pleasing  to  us. 
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Secretary  of  State  under  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Saffron 
Walden. 

John  Harvey,  the  owner  and  probably 
builder  of  the  house  in  which  the  chimney- 
pieces  were  found,  had  held  the  chief  ofifice 
of  the  town  before  1572,  and  in  addition  to 
farming  was  a  rope-maker,  as  indicated  in 
the  carving.  He  sent  three  sons  to  Cam- 
bridge University,  where  one,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
born  about  1550,  attained  considerable  emi- 
nence as  a  classical  scholar,  and  was  a  close 
friend  of  Edmund  Spenser.  For  a  time  he 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  Lord  Leicester  and 
other  eminent  men,  and  was  presented  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Audley  End  in  1578. 
This  was  the  summit  of  his  career.  He 
subsequently  became  involved  in  personal, 
literary,  and  professional  controversies,  was 
severely  caricatured  by  Greene  and  others, 
and  failing  to  advance  either  in  his  public  or 
academic  career,  spent  the  latter  pirt  of  his 
life  in  retirement  at  Saffron  Walden,  where 
he  died  in  February,  1630.  Possibly  it  is  to 
his  hand  that  the  above  Latin  inscriptions 
are  due.^' 

The  other  chimney-pie<  e  is  more  con- 
ventional in  type.  The  uprights  are  covered 
with  a  plain  strap-work  pattern,  and  the 
horizontal  frieze  bears  various  late  Renais- 
sance subjects  surrounding  three  figure 
panels,  on  two  of  which  Truth,  with  her 
mirror,  and  Justice,  with  the  sword  and 
scales,  can  be  recognized.  Adjoining  this 
chimney-piece  is  a  full-sized  reproduction  of 
the  black-and-white  painted  decoration  which 
covered  the  walls  of  the  apartment.  The 
frieze  of  this  subject  is  of  early  sixteenth- 
century  character,  a  conventional  oak-tree 
alternating  with  scrolls  and  classical  foliage. 
The  space  below  the  frieze  is  filled  by  a  rich 
diaper  derived  from  the  mediaeval  pine-cone 
design  set  within  a  trellis  pattern  of  diagonal 
lines. 

Many  important  specimens  must  here  be 
passed  by  undescribed ;  but  the  carved  oak 
lamb,  said  to  be  the  original  Agnus  Dei 
from  the  pre-Reformation  Walden  Church, 

*  The  foregoing  account  is  condensed  from  Pro- 
fessor Moore  Smith's  recent  work,  Gabriel  Harvey's 
Marginalia,  to  the  publishers  of  which  —  Messrs. 
BuUen,  of  the  Shakespeare  Head  Press — I  am  in- 
debted for  the  use  of  the  illustration  of  the  carved 
chimney-piece. 


must  receive  brief  mention.  The  body  and 
head  of  this  most  interesting  and  almost 
unique  effigy  are  original ;  but  the  cross 
which  it  carries  is  of  recent  origin,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  limbs  appear  to  be  re- 
placements. 

There  are  good  examples  of  the  sixteenth 
to  seventeenth  century  Flemish  carvings ; 
panels  and  pilasters  crowded  with  figures 
and  foliage  in  which  the  Italian  influences 
disappear  beneath  the  florid  natural  treat- 
ment of  the  Low  Countries.  The  series  of 
English  seventeenth-century  bed-heads,  doors, 
cabinet  fronts,  chests,  etc.,  show  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  style  again  after  the  sub- 
merging wave  of  Renaissance  and  Flemish 
influences  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
shallow  carvings  and  V-cut  patterns  of  these 
specimens  Gothic  and  Renaissance  elements 
may  be  traced,  but  under  a  new  character, 
degenerated  perhaps,  but  in  their  directness, 
simplicity,  and  avoidance  of  over-elaboration 
truly  English. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Cf)e  OBrcauationg  at  t^nme'0 
(^catjes.* 

By  Harold  Peake. 

LINT  knapping  is  the  oldest  of  in- 
dustries, and  at  Brandon  in  Norfolk 
this  industry  is  still  active,  and 
seems  to  have  had  a  continuous 
existence  since  the  Stone  Age.  Not  far 
from  Brandon  is  a  series  of  pits  known  as 
Grime's  Graves,  and  excavations  by  the  Rev. 
C.  R.  Manning  in  1852  and  1866  and  by 
Canon  Green  well  in  1870  have  shown  that 
these  were  flint  mines  used  by  prehistoric 
flint  knappers.  The  date  of  these  mines  is 
naturally  one  of  great  interest,  and  was  left 
to  some  extent  unsolved  by  the  earlier  ex- 
cavators ;  it  was  therefore  welcome  news  to 

"^  Report  upon  the  Excavations  at  Grime' s  Graves, 
Weeting,  Norfolk,  March  and  May,  1914.  Edited 
by  W.  G.  Clarke.  With  30  plates  and  86  figures. 
London  :  //.  K.  Lewis,  136,  Gower  Street,  W.C.,  for 
the  Prehistoric  Society  of  East  Anglia.  igi^-  8vo., 
pp.  256.     Price  5s.  net. 
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archaeologists  that  the  Prehistoric  Society  of 
East  Anglia  had  decided  in  October,  19 13, 
to  make  a  careful  exploration  of  the  site. 

Early  in  19 14  the  work  was  undertaken, 
and  the  excavations  were  placed  under  the 
chaige  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Peake  of  Peppard,  who 
was  assisted  by  a  committee  of  experts.  The 
admirable  report  recently  issued  shows  how 
thoroughly  Dr.  Peake  carried  out  the  work. 
The  evidence  gained  is  of  great  interest,  and 
though  perhaps  it  has  failed  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  connected  with  the  graves,  it 
has  raised  others  of  much  greater  importance. 

The  pits,  most  of  which  lie  in  a  copse  on 
the  edge  of  the  parish  of  Weeting,  number 
over  350.  Most  of  them  are  roughly  circular; 
some  seem  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
several  circular  pits ;  others  by  a  succession 
of  pits  in  a  long  wavy  line.  The  diameters 
of  the  pits  vary,  but  that  of  the  single  pits  is 
usually  about  24  feet,  though  some  are  larger. 
The  depths  at  present  vary  from  3  to  i  o  feet. 
Round  each  pit  is  a  mound  of  flint  and  chalk 
refuse  extracted  from  the  mine  and  dumped 
in  a  ring. 

The  excavations  showed  that  each  pit  con- 
sisted of  a  funnel-shaped  hole,  dug  through 
sand  and  boulder  clay  till  the  chalk  was 
reached,  about  6  or  7  feet  from  the  original 
surface.  Below  that  line  the  pits  were  like 
wells,  with  a  diameter  of  about  12  feet.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  pits  branched  out  numerous 
galleries,  sometimes  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  small  creep-holes.  The  ends  of 
some  of  these  galleries  reached  the  base  of 
other  shafts.  At  the  bottom  of  the  galleries 
lay  a  layer  of  flint,  called  the  floor-stone,  to 
reach  which  had  been  the  object  of  the 
miners. 

Two  such  pits,  with  the  galleries  belonging 
to  them,  were  cleared  out,  and  all  objects 
carefully  noted  and  preserved.  Photographs 
and  drawings  were  made  of  the  work  as  it 
progressed,  and  the  section  of  the  material 
filling  the  pits  was  carefully  studied.  This 
showed  that  the  pits  had  been  filled  in,  when 
others  were  being  sunk,  with  the  material  that 
came  out  of  the  new  shafts.  This  filling  and 
the  objects  contained  in  it  were,  therefore, 
contemporary  with  the  mines. 

The  excavators  made  various  sections 
through  the  surface  ground  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood,  thereby  discovering  many 


workshop  floors — in  some  cases  a  succession 
of  floors — from  which  they  obtained  a  number 
of  finished  and  unfinished  implements. 

The  objects  found  were  numerous.  Flint 
implements  in  great  quantities,  as  well  as  a 
few  of  bone  and  a  large  number  of  deer-horn 
picks ;  some  chalk  lamps  and  fragments  of 
ill-baked  pottery.  Fragments  of  two  human 
skeletons  were  also  found,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  animal  bones,  land  shells,  and 
fragments  of  charcoal. 

A  perusal  of  the  report  shows  that  all  the 
work  has  been  most  carefully  carried  out, 
and  no  detail  has  been  considered  too  un- 
important to  deserve  notice.  A  number  of 
experts  have  reported  on  the  objects  found, 
and  their  contributions  should  serve  eventu- 
ally to  aid  us  in  determining  the  age  of  the 
"graves." 

The  principal  problems  to  be  solved  were 
the  date  of  the  industry,  the  nature  of  the 
contemporary  fauna,  the  culture  and  race  of 
the  miners,  the  types  of  implements  used, 
the  condition  of  the  climate  at  the  time,  and 
whether  agriculture,  weaving,  the  making  of 
pottery  or  the  art  of  carving  were  practised. 
Further,  whether  the  pits  were  of  the  same 
or  of  different  dates,  whether  the  layer  of 
surface  sand  was  there  when  the  shafts  were 
sunk,  and  whether  access  to  the  galleries  was 
gained  by  steps  or  ladders. 

To  many  or  to  most  of  these  questions  an 
answer  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  material 
discovered ;  but  these  answers  seem  not  to 
be  in  all  cases  harmonious.  vSome  of  the 
minor  problems  have  been  solved,  but  a 
greater  one  raised,  and  we  have  seriously  to 
consider  whether  certain  assumptions  made 
in  the  past,  and  universally  adopted,  do  not 
now  require  to  be  reconsidered  in  the  light 
of  this  fresh  evidence. 

The  really  important  question  is  that  of 
date,  and  by  date  we  mean  geological  date, 
not  a  date  measured  in  centuries.  Now,  it 
has  always  been  accepted  by  geologists  that 
the  relative  age  of  a  deposit  can  be  deter- 
mined by  its  fauna  and  flora,  and  this  assump- 
tion has  been  current  so  long,  and  with  uni- 
formly satisfactory  results,  that  it  is  taken  to 
be  axiomatic.  In  the  later  Tertiary  times  the 
types  of  fauna  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose 
of  dating  are  the  mollusca,  as  their  remains 
are  numerous,  and  they  serve  excellently  for 
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an  index  of  age.  In  the  Pleistocene  period 
the  remains  of  the  larger  mammalia  have 
ruled  the  subdivisions  of  the  period,  as  they 
are  better  equated  with  the  changes  of 
temperature  which  were  such  a  marked 
feature  of  this  time ;  nevertheless  the  char- 
acteristic moUusca  of  this  period  and  its  sub- 
divisions are  well  known. 

When  we  come  to  the  Holocene  period,  in 
which  we  live,  and  which  is  usually  taken  to 
begin  with  the  Neolithic  Age,  we  find  that 
in  Europe,  at  any  rate,  the  climatic  changes 
have  been  so  slight  that  the  animal  remains 
help  us  not  at  all.  The  remains  of  trees 
have  some  slight  value  during  the  earlier 
stages ;  but  the  moUusca  seem  useless  for 
purposes  of  subdivision.  We  divide  the 
period,  therefore,  by  the  types  of  human 
implements  found,  and  distinguish  the  dates 
solely  by  the  tools  and  the  pottery. 

So  successful  has  this  method  been  in 
dealing  with  the  last  6,000  to  10,000  years, 
that  archaeologists  have  naturally  concluded 
that  the  same  method  is  equally  applicable  to 
an  earlier  time,  and  have  dated  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  Pleistocene  period  by 
the  type  of  palaeolithic  implements  found. 
Whether  this  practice  is  altogether  a  sound 
one  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  in  the  light 
of  the  evidence  disclosed  by  these  exca- 
vations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fauna,  especially 
the  moUusca,  are  the  best  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  period  to  which  a  certain  forma- 
tion belong,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
explorers  of  Grime's  Graves  have  preserved 
all  the  land  shells  that  they  came  across 
in  their  work.  These  have  been  examined 
and  reported  on  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard, 
F.G.S.,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.,  and  their  views  are  naturally  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

These  experts  found,  on  examining  the 
material  presented  to  them,  that  the  shells 
appeared  to  be  of  two  distinct  ages ;  one  of 
these  they  considered  to  be  coeval  with  the 
flint  workings,  the  other  to  have  fallen  in 
with  the  surface  soil,  and  so  to  be  slightly 
earlier.  All  the  species  included  in  the 
former  class  may  still  be  found  living  in 
Norfolk,  but  the  series  as  a  whole  is  essen- 
tially a  woodland  type,  and  varies  somewhat 
from  those  now  to  be  found  in  the  immediate 
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vicinity  of  the  "graves."  This  evidence 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
mines  were  worked  the  climate  was  much 
the  same  as  at  present,  though  the  extent  of 
woodland  was  greater. 

The  second  series,  while  belonging  to  the 
same  species,  were  somewhat  larger,  implying, 
so  the  experts  thought,  that  the  climate  was 
somewhat  milder  at  the  time  that  they 
flourished  ;  but  they  point  out  that  in  both 
series  all  distinctive  pleistocene  species  are 
entirely  absent.  They  mention  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Holocene  period  there  was 
a  time  of  comparative  warmth,  and  that  this 
was  succeeded  by  a  climate  which  has  varied 
little  till  the  present  day.  The  shells  from 
the  surface  soil,  which  are  older  than  the 
"  graves,"  they  attribute  to  this  warmer  time, 
while  those  coeval  with  the  workings  they 
consider  later.  Now  most  geologists,  follow- 
ing Penck,  consider  that  the  warm  time  was 
characterized  by  a  culture  known  as  Azilian, 
and  that  the  times  that  followed,  until  the 
introduction  of  metal,  were  those  known  as 
Neolithic.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Reginald  Smith 
says,  that  we  know  little  of  these  neolithic 
days,  for  much  that  passes  as  neolithic  may 
not  be  so ;  but  during  the  interval  between 
the  warm  time — the  Tapes  period  of  the 
Scandinavians — and  the  beginning  of  the 
metal  age  we  know,  as  yet,  of  nothing  but 
neolithic  culture. 

The  report  on  the  mammalian  bones  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  is  similar 
in  import.  All  the  bones  are  of  species  now 
existing  in  this  region,  and  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  characteristic  pleistocene  species. 
Some  of  the  bones,  it  is  true,  are  under  sus- 
picion of  having  been  introduced  later,  but 
this  does  not  detract  from  the  general  con- 
clusion, which  is  in  agreement  with  that 
of  the  Malacologists. 

Next  let  us  take  the  human  remains,  which 
have  been  described  by  Dr.  Keith,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  These  consisted  of  a 
part  of  a  man's  skull  and  some  bones  of 
a  girl.  The  latter,  which  have  been  com- 
pared with  the  bones  of  a  modern  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  appear  to  be  unusually 
slender,  and  to  differ  in  many  small  points 
from  the  present-day  type.  The  skull  may 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  river-bed  type — 
a  type  still  found  among  the  present  popula- 
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tion  of  this  country.  It  is  larger  and  higher 
than  the  average  at  the  present  day,  but  does 
not  differ  very  much  in  form.  It  may  date, 
according  to  Dr.  Keith,  from  neolithic  times, 
or  from  the  close  of  the  Palaeolithic  Age. 

Now  these  human  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  place  in  which  they  were  found  at  the 
time  when  the  pits  were  filled  in,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  while  the  other  pits  were 
being  worked.  It  seems  probable  that  they 
were  from  graves  disturbed  in  the  sinking  of 
fresh  pits,  so  they  date  from  the  lime  of  the 
flint-mining,  or,  perhaps,  from  a  slightly 
earlier  date.  The  evidence  from  the  human 
remains,  therefore,  corroborates  that  from 
the  other  mammalian  remains  and  the 
mollusca. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  study  of  the 
implements  we  find  the  evidence  apparently 
at  variance  with  what  has  been  stated.  Mr. 
Reginald  Smith,  F.S.A.,  has  made  a  most 
exhaustive  report  upon  these,  and  his  con- 
clusions are  that,  like  those  at  Cissbury,  they 
belong  to  the  Mousterian  and  Aurignacian 
periods.  It  is  difificult,  without  making  a 
careful  examination  of  a  large  series  of  these 
flints,  which  the  writer  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing,  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement.  Drawings,  however  well  exe- 
cuted— and  the  illustrations  to  this  report 
are  admirable — always  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  has  had  the 
advantage  of  a  prolonged  study  of  these 
specimens,  and  is  a  well-known  authority  on 
the  palaeolithic  cultures  of  France,  so  that  we 
may  feel  satisfied,  at  least  until  someone  of 
equal  authority  and  opportunities  has  con- 
tradicted him,  in  assuming  that  the  flint 
implements  found  in  Grime's  Graves  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  found  at  La 
Moustier  and  Aurignac. 

But  are  we,  therefore,  to  assume  that  they 
are  coeval  in  date  with  those  deposits,  es- 
pecially as  all  other  evidence  points  to  a 
neolithic,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  post-Azilian  date. 
Mr.  Reginald  Smith  thinks  that  we  are,  else 
all  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the 
deposits  in  France  will  come  to  naught.  It 
is  here  that  the  writer  finds  himself  in  dis- 
agreement with  him. 

Now,  in  considering  the  evidence  from 
Pleistocene  or  Palaeolithic  times,  we  find  that 
we  have  three  categories  of  factors,  climate, 


culture  and  race,  and  it  has  been  customary 
to  consider  that  these  all  point  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  climate  can  be  judged  by  the  fauna 
?i\\d  flora,  and,  though  not  absolutely  similar 
throughout  Europe  at  the  same  time,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  warm  and  cold 
periods  synchronized,  at  any  rate  throughout 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  allowance 
need  only  be  made  for  latitude,  altitude,  and 
such  like  factors. 

In  south -central  France,  especially  in  the 
Dordogne,  certain  cultures  are  found  in 
superposition,  always  in  the  same  order,  and 
each  is,  usually  at  least,  associated  with  the 
same  fauna,  indicating  the  same  climatic 
conditions.  For  the  Dordogne,  then,  it  is 
true  that  each  period  has  its  characteristic 
culture,  and  like  cultures  may  have  existed 
simultaneously  in  northern  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  This,  however,  requires 
proof,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it 
has  been  shown  conclusively  that  the  Mous- 
terian culture  of  northern  France  is  invariably 
associated  with  the  sa.me  fauna  as  are  found  in 
the  Mousterian  deposits  of  the  Dordogne.  It 
is,  at  least,  conceivably  possible  that  the  more 
northern  deposits  date  from  a  slightly  differ- 
ent time,  in  fact  the  evidence  at  Grime's 
Graves  tends  to  show  that  Mousterian  cul- 
ture lingered  in  Norfolk  to  a  time  very  remote 
from  that  in  which  it  existed  in  the  Dordogne. 

Now  a  word  as  to  race.  The  Dordogne- 
Mousterian  culture  has  been  found  associated 
with  human  remains  of  the  Neanderthal 
race,  and  these  have  been  found  in  associa- 
tion elsewhere,  so  that  the  Neanderthal  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  Mousterian  race. 
Again  at  Combe-Capelle  a  skeleton  resemb- 
ling the  Galley  Hill  man,  of  a  type  known 
to  the  German  anthropologists  as  the  Loess 
hunters,  was  found  associated  with  early 
Aurignacian  culture,  and  by  some  this  type 
is  considered  to  be  the  Aurignacian  race. 

Now  are  we  to  consider  that  on  the  advent 
of  the  Aurignacians  all  the  Mousterian  men 
disappeared  and  that  the  Aurignacians  simi- 
larly died  out  before  the  men  of  the  Solutrean 
culture?  All  the  facts  available  are  against 
this  supposition.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  total  disappearance  of  the  blood  of  any 
primitive  race  is  unlikely,  there  seems  to  be 
evidence  to  show  that  while  the  Neanderthal 
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race  as  a  whole  has  disappeared,  some  small 
fraction  of  its  blood  is  still  present  in  Europe. 
Individuals  somewhat  resembling  this  type, 
though  rare,  are  still  to  be  met  with,  so  Sergi 
asserts,  while  according  to  Spengel  the  type 
still  persists  in  Friesland.  The  Combe-Ca- 
pelle  type,  associated  with  the  Aurignacian 
culture,  has  not,  perhaps,  been  studied  so 
carefully,  but  it  certainly  differs  little  from 
many  modern  forms,  and  possibly  still  per- 
sists in  a  more  or  less  pure  form  somewhere, 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  quotes  the  Abbe 
Breuil  as  tracing  a  gradual  evolution  from 
La  Moustier  to  Aurignac,  and  yet  both  cul- 
tures belonged  to  different  races.  Does  not 
this  point  to  the  fact  that  these  races  amalga- 
mated in  some  part  of  Europe,  and  that  the 
later  Aurignacian  culture  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  ?  Such  a  cross  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  authors  of 
the  Aurignacian  and  Solutrean  cultures,  but 
the  Aurignacian  types  seem  to  have  been 
reintroduced  into  the  south  of  France  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Magdalenian  period. 

While  by  no  means  highly  orthodox  in  his 
views,  for  some  that  he  has  advanced  will  be 
considered  very  heretical  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Smith,  the  writer  feels  that  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  evidence  of  the  mol/usca,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  the  testimony  of  both  the 
animal  and  the  human  bones,  which  compel 
one  to  place  the  date  of  the  "  graves  "  not 
only  after  the  Wiirm  glaciation,  but  after  the 
warm  or  Tapes  period  which  succeeded  it,  that 
is  to  say  in  times  hitherto  believed  to  be 
neolithic.  But  he  can  see  no  reason  against 
believing  that  a  mixed  Neanderthal-Combe- 
Capelle  people,  with  a  Mousterian-Aurigna- 
cian  culture,  could  not  have  existed  in  some 
part  of  Europe  during  the  Wiirm  glaciation, 
and  have  advanced  subsequently  into  Britain 
during  the  Tapes  period,  and  have  survived 
in  East  Anglia  even  after  neolithic  man  had 
arrived  in  the  south  of  the  country. 

This  view  will  not,  in  all  probability,  com- 
mend itself  to  Mr.  Reginald  Smith,  who 
would  like  to  believe  that  the  different  Palseo- 
lithic  cultures  are  symptomatic  of  periods 
rather  than  races.  But  a  study  of  more 
modern  conditions  has  shown  us  that  even  in 
neolithic  days  the  culture  of  different  parts 
of  Europe  was  very  distinct,  that  metal  was 
known  in  the  ^gean  about  a  thousand  years 


before  it  arrived  in  North  Europe,  and  even 
then  many  centuries  elapsed  before  it  was 
introduced  into  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
Again  we  know  that  iron  was  used  in 
Greece  several  centuries  before  it  came  to 
Italy  or  France,  three  or  four  more  centuries 
elapsed,  in  all  probability,  before  it  reached 
our  shores,  and  a  few  more  before  it  became 
generally  known  in  Scandinavia. 

Again,  a  high  Bronze  Age  culture  existed 
in  Crete  and  the  Cyclades  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  before  metal  was  known  in 
Thessaly,  and  everything  goes  to  show  that 
very  different  cultures  may  persist  for  long 
almost  side  by  side,  provided  that  the  peoples 
using  them  have  no  intercourse  with  one 
another,  or  live  in  areas  of  isolation.  If  this 
were  not  so  we  should  not  be  able  to  find  so 
many  backward  peoples  living  at  the  present 
day  in  neolithic,  and  even  in  palaeolithic 
conditions. 

This  point  of  view  may  be  heretical,  and 
doubtless  not  acceptable  to  those  who  would 
place  the  flint  mines  of  Cissburyand  Grime's 
Graves  in  Palaeolithic, — that  is  to  say  Pleis- 
tocene times,  but  it  has  this  advantage  that 
it  will  explain  the  facts  discovered,  while 
each  of  the  alternative  hypotheses  advanced 
by  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  breaks  down  admit- 
tedly on  at  least  one  point. 


^ome  Onteistoreti  Cfjutcbes  in 
l^ent  anD  ^u00er. 

By  J.  Tavenor-Perrv. 
[Continued  from  p.  332.) 

From  restorations  of  Thy  fane, 

From  levellings  of  Thy  sword, 
From  zealous  churchmen's  pick  and  plane, 

Deliver  us,  good  Lord  ! 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Martin,  Eynesford,  Kent. 

1  KETCH  No.  6.— This  is  a  small 
but  interesting  church,  and  although 
it  has  been  restored  since  our  sketch 
was  made,  it  remains,  so  far  as  the 
exterior  is  concerned,  much  as  it  was  at  that 
time.     It  consists  of  a  nave,  north  and  south 
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transepts,  apsidal  chancel,  and  western  tower. 
The  main  structure  is  probably  of  the  Norman 
period,  but  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt  at  a 
slightly  subsequent  time,  although  retaining 


^^.^^A'. 


J>_^/W" 


its  earlier  plan,  which  is  an  unusual  one 
among  Kentish  churches,  and  has  three  well- 
proportioned  lancet  windows  in  the  apse, 
and  inside  on  its  south  wall  a  trefoiled  niche 
containing  a  double  piscina,  one  basin  being 
circular  and  the  other  sixfoil.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  covered  with  a  low  shingled 
spire,  was  rebuilt  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
lower  part  retains,  on  its  western  face,  a  fine 
enriched  Norman  doorway. 

St.  Mary,  Gillingham,  Kent. 

Sketch  No.  7. — Gillingham  Church  was, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  a  famous  pilgrimage 
church  with  a  wonder-working  rood  which 
caused  it  to  be  a  "common  haunt."  The 
church  was,  it  may  be  presumed,  originally 
a  Norman  building,  as  a  good  panelled  font 
of  that  period  survives,  but  in  appearance 
the  structure  of  the  present  church  is  Per- 
pendicular. It  consists  of  a  large  nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  a  deep  chancel  with 
broad   north  and  south  chapels ;    the  nave 


has  a  clerestory  with  two -light  windows, 
and  had  a  high-pitched  roof,  which  has 
been  destroyed.  There  is  a  lofty  western 
tower  with  battlemented  parapets,  and  it 
had  on  the  western  face,  above  the  door,  a 
niche  containing  a  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Gillingham.  The  large  chancel  arch,  which 
seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  for  the  purpose, 
was  filled  by  a  screen  on  which  was  placed 
the  famous  rood,  but  both  rood  and  screen 
have  gone,  the  latter  having  "  disappeared  " 
during  the  last  century.  Early  in  the  fifties 
the  interior  presented  a  strange  picture,  and 
the  writer  of  these  notes  has  shivered  through 
many  a  Sunday  morning  service  in  almost 
sepulchral  gloom  and  damp  in  one  of  its 
baize-lined  pews.  The  chancel  provided 
space  for  the  school-children,  and  the  area  of 
the  church  was  cut  up  into  boxes  for  the 
gentry — provided  in  some  cases  with  stoves 
— or  pews  for  the  middle-class,  who  had  to 
let  their  servants  bring  hot-water  bottles  if 
they  desired  to  keep  warm ;  and  at  the  west 
end  were  two  galleries,  one  over  the  other, 
in  which  the  choir  and  musicians  sat.  Of 
course,  all  these  features  have  been  cleared 
out,  to  the  loss  of  picturesqueness  if  to  the 
addition  of  comfort,  but  the  restoration  in 
which  all  this  occurred  is  not  to  blame  for 
the  loss  of  the  screen.  From  the  exterior  all 
the  accretions  of  coal-holes,  chimneys,  and 
brick   buildings   have   been  removed ;   and 


""^/f-^f^ 


Tfe^" 


NO.    7. 


some  considerable  remains  of  an  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace,  the  hall  gable  of  which 
shows  to  the  left  of  our  sketch,  were  swept 
away. 
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All  Saints,  Hastings,  Sussex. 

S^eUh  No.  8.— The  church  of  All  Saints, 
standing  in  a  picturesque  position  above 
Hastings,  was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  an  older 
church  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  consisted 
of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  aisle- 
less  chancel,  south  porch,  and  western  em- 
battled tower.  By  the  nineteenth  century  it 
had  fallen  into  great  disrepair,  many  of  the 
windows  being  built  up  with  brickwork  or, 
with  the  tracery  knocked  out,  deal  bars  and 
wooden  casements.  Some  work  of  reparation 
had  been  undertaken  before  the  date  of  our 
sketch  (1863),  and  a  new  five-light  east 
window,  for  which  apparently  there  was  no 
authority,    had    been    inserted,    but    subse- 


quently the  whole  fabric  was  thoroughly 
restored  by  Butterfield,  and  now  "  you  would 
hardly  know  it  again." 

St.  Leonard,  Hollington,  Sussex. 

Sketch  No.  9. — It  was  once  a  favourite 
walk  from  the  town  of  St.  Leonards,  in  which 
it  is  now  nearly  engulfed,  to  Hollington  on 
account  of  the  prettiness  of  its  church  and 
its  surroundings,  and  it  was  then  locally 
known  as  the  "church  in  the  wood";  but 
this,  like  the  "  grove  of  the  Evangelist  "  in 
London,  has  been  thinned  by  the  woodman's 
axe,  and  the  building  by  restoration  has  lost 
its  quaint  beauty.  It  consisted  only  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  both  without  aisles,  a 
wooden  south  porch,  and  a  roof  turret  of  the 
kind  known  as  a  "  Sussex  head."  In  1865 
the  church  was  "  restored  ";  the  interior  was 


cleared  out  and  refitted  and  refurbished, 
traceried  windows  of  a  different  design  to  the 
old  were  inserted  in  the  walls,  and  a  great 
and  pretentious  stone  porch,  with  open 
arcades  on  each  side,  was  erected  in  place  of 
the  old  wooden  one. 


*<rv<i. 


No.  9. 


St.  Helen,  Ore,  Sussex. 

Sketch  No.  10. — This  simple  Perpendicular 
church,  consisting  only  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  western  tower,  underwent  some  restora- 
tion about  1 82 1,  when  a  south  aisle  was 
added  to  it ;  but  at  some  time  subsequent  to 
our  sketch  (1863)  it  became  ruinated,  and 
was  pulled  down,  when  a  more  ambitious 
edifice  was  erected  in  its  place. 


No.  10. 


St. 


Peter,  Pensbury,  Kent. 

Sketch  No.  1 1. — The  church  was  probably 
of  Norman  foundation,  though  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday,  as  the  south  door  and  a  small 
window  over  it,  now  hidden  by  a  later  porch, 
belong  to  that  period.  It  now  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel  without  aisles,  and  a  low 
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western  tower  covered  with  a  squat  and 
shingled  spire.  The  chancel  and  tower 
appear  to  be  of  the  Decorated  period,  and 
the  latter  was  restored  in  the  fifties,  when  a 


No.  II. 

new  east  window  was  inserted.  The  whole 
church  has  been  re-restored  since  our  sketch 
was  made  (1861),  without  much  damage 
being  done,  but  some  interesting  shields  of 
arms,  among  them  those  of  the  Culpepers, 
which  show  on  the  south  buttresses,  have 
been  imitated  on  the  north  side  without  any 
apparent  authority. 

St.  Mary,  Pevensey,  Sussex. 

Sketch  No.  12. — This  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
low  tower  to  the  north  of  the  north  aisle 


No.  12. 

covered  with  a  shingled  spire,  and  there 
appear  to  have  been  large  chapels  north  and 
south  of  the  chancel,  partly  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation.      In   the   earlier   half  of  the 


nineteenth  century  the  church  had  fallen 
into  a  very  forlorn  and  dilapidated  condition, 
the  eastern  half  of  the  chancel  belonging  to 
the  lay  rector  having  been  walled  off  and 
used  as  a  coal-store,  and,  not  infrequently, 
as  a  safe  hiding-place  for  smugglers'  "run- 
nings"; and  the  area  of  the  church  was 
pewed  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  "  three- 
decker,"  of  which  we  give  a  sketch,  against 
the  north  arcade.  The  building  is  mainly 
of  the  Early  English  period,  with  three 
lancets  at  the  east  end,  and  a  lofty  chancel 
arch  springing  from  richly  foliated  capitals, 
and  the  aisles  are  crossed  by  buttress  arches, 
as  at  Bexhill.  The  whole  church  was  thor- 
oughly restored  in  1877,  some  of  the  external 
walls  being  rebuilt,  and  though  we  may 
regret  a  loss  of  much  that  was  picturesque, 
no  complaint  can  be  made  of  the  reparation. 

{To  be  concluded^ 


Cf)e  ^btine  of  %x,  3Iames  at 
IRcatimg  atibep. 

By  Jamieson  B.  Hurry,  M.A.,  M.D. 

I  HE  "noble  and  royal  monastery  of 
Reading  "  owed  its  foundation  and 
much  of  its  prestige  to  a  famous 
relic,  the  hand  of  St.  James,  which 
was  presented  to  it  by  King  Henry  Beau- 
clerc,  and  attracted  many  pilgrims  to  its 
shrine.  Some  of  these  were  impelled  by  the 
ardour  of  their  faith,  some  by  the  desire  for 
healing,  some  by  the  promise  of  indulgences, 
some  by  the  reputation  of  the  Reading 
monks,  who,  in  the  words  of  William  of 
Malmesbury,  were  "  a  noble  pattern  of  holi- 
ness, and  an  example  of  unwearied  and 
delightful  hospitality." 

In  mediaeval  days  the  relics  of  apostles 
and  saints  ranked  amongst  the  most  coveted 
possessions  of  a  religious  house ;  they  were 
preserved  in  shrines  of  great  value  and  beauty, 
and  brought  much  wealth  to  the  monastic 
treasury. 

Thus,  the  relics  and  shrine  of  St.  Alban's, 
the  "noble  martyr  of  Jesus  Christ,"  was 
visited  by  numerous  British  Sovereigns,  who 
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left  precious  gifts  behind  them,  St.  Thomas's 
shrine  at  Canterbury  attracted  over  200,000 
visitors  a  year.  At  St.  Swithin's  shrine  at 
Winchester,  the  sick  were  said  to  be  healed 
at  the  rate  of  three  to  eighteen  a  day.  The 
image  of  the  Virgin  at  Walsingham  and  the 
relic  of  her  milk  gained  a  European  reputation 
for  its  numerous  pilgrimages,  and  the  im- 
mense riches  derived  from  them.  King  and 
peasant,  foreigner  and  native,  cleric  and 
layman,  all  wended  their  way  to  Walsingham. 

Few  saints  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity 
than  St.  James  the  Greater.  The  shrine  at 
Compostella,  where  his  body  is  said  to  rest, 
attracted  devotees  from  every  corner  of 
Christendom.  Whole  fleets  loaded  with 
English  pilgrims  plied  from  Dover,  Dart- 
mouth, Bristol  and  other  ports,  each  ship 
carrying  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  passengers.* 
An  English  traveller  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury relates  how  he  saw  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  Corunna,  the  port  for  Compostella,  eighty 
shiploads  of  pilgrims,  of  which  thirty  vessels 
came  from  England. 

Reading  Abbey,  with  its  famous  relic  of 
St.  James,  shared  in  the  popularity  accorded 
to  that  saint. t  Henry  Beauclerc  received  the 
relic  from  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Maud, 
who  brought  it  with  her  from  Germany,  |  and 
appears  to  have  attached  an  immense  value 
to  the  gift. 

In  Roger  of  Hoveden's  words,  "  Henry, 
King  of  England,  in  his  joy  at  gaining 
possession  of  the  hand  of  St.  James  the 
Apostle,  founded  the  noble  Abbey  of 
Reading,  enriched  it  with  many  possessions, 
ami  placed  in  it  the  hand  of  St.  James."  § 

In  his  quaint  phraseology  Capgrave  writes  : 
"  For  joye  of  this  hand  the  kyng  foundid  a 
nobil  monasterie  of  munkys  at  Redynge."  i| 

This  hand  appears  to  have  been  presented 
to  Reading  Abbey  by  Henry  Beauclerc  in 
1125,11  the  gift  being  accompanied  by  the 
following  letter : 

*  Jusserand  gives  many  interesting  details  of  this 
traffic  {English  Wayfaring  Life,  p.  368). 

t  Various  charters  associated  with  the  hand  will 
be  found  in  the  Monasticon,  vol.  iv.,  p.  29. 

X  Victoria  County  History  for  Berkshire,  vol.  ii., 
p.  70. 

§   Chronica  (Rolls  Series),  vol.  i.,  p.  181. 

II   Chtonicle  of  England  (Rolls  Series),  p.  134. 

II  According  to  Matthew  Paris,  the  hand  was  not 
actually  sent  to  Reading  till  1133.     In  11 36  it  was 


"  Henry,  King  of  England  and  Duke  of 
Normandy,  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Reading,  greeting :  Know  ye  that  the 
glorious  hand  of  the  blessed  James  the 
Apostle  which  the  Empress  Matilda,  my 
daughter,  gave  me  on  her  return  from 
Germany,  I,  at  her  request,  send  to  you  and 
grant  for  ever  to  the  Church  of  Reading. 
I  command  you,  therefore,  to  receive  it  with 
all  veneration  and  that  you  and  your  suc- 
cessors take  care  to  show  it  in  the  Church  of 
Reading  all  possible  honour  and  reverence, 
as  is  due  to  so  important  a  relic  of  so  great 
an  Apostle." 

The  Emperor  Frederick  I.  seems  to  have 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  Henry  II. 
to  return  the  hand  to  Germany.  For  Henry 
thus  replies  to  the  Emperor  : 

"Of  the  hand  of  St.  James  of  which  you 
have  written  us,  we  have  put  our  answer  into 
the  mouth  of  Master  Herbert  and  of  William 
our  Clerk.  Witness,  Thomas  the  Chancellor 
[i.e.  Thomas  a  Becket]  at  Northampton."* 

This  highly  prized  relic  was  in  the  first 
instance  enclosed  in  a  case  of  gold,  of  which 
it  was  stripped  by  Richard  I.  But  in  order 
to  compensate  the  abbey  for  this  loss,  King 
John  made  a  grant  of  a  mark  of  gold  to  be 
paid  annually  at  the  Exchequer,  which 
Henry  III.  afterwards  changed  to  ten  marks 
of  silver. 

Subsequently  the  relic  may  have  been 
preserved  in  a  valuable  gold  casket,  of  which 
the  abbey  was  very  proud.  This  casket  was 
in  the  form  of  a  little  shrine,  and  garnished 
with  sapphires.  Oriental  pearls,  rubies,  and 
various  other  stones  (camahut,  balamitibus). 
Its  weight  was  20  lb.  9  oz.  7  dwt.,  and  its 
value  about  ;^ 200,  equivalent  to  a  far  larger 
sum  to-day.  If  this  casket  formed  the 
reliquary!  for  the  hand,  it  was  probably 
preserved  behind  the  high-altar  in  a  special 
chapel,  where  it  would  form  the  central 
attraction  in  the  processional  way  followed 
by  the  pilgrims  to  the  abbey. 

In  mediaeval  days  the  visit  to  Compostella 
must  have  involved  serious  hardships,  even 

temporarily  removed  by  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  restored  in  1155  [cf.  Chronica 
Majora,  Rolls  Series,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  159,  164,  210). 

*  J.  Morris,  The  Months  1882,  p.  276. 

t  This  casket  formed  part  of  the  treasure  lent  by 
the  abbey  to  Edward  III.  in  1338. 
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for  pilgrims  in  robust  health.  The  small 
size  of  the  sailing-boats,  the  risk  of  storms, 
the  horrors  of  sea-sickness,  the  arrival  at 
Corunna  amongst  foreigners,  the  overland 
journey  to  Compostella,  might  well  daunt 
even  ardent  devotees.  Probably,  therefore, 
many  such  were  content  with  the  less 
fatiguing  visit  to  Reading,  where  the  lavish 
hospitality  of  the  monks,  the  splendour  of 
the  church,  the  dazzling  shrine,  the  tomb 
and  monument  of  Henry  I.,  and  the  promise 
of  indulgences  formed  powerful  attractions.  ' 

Pilgrims  to  Compostella  were  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  scallop-shells  home  with  them 
as  a  voucher  of  their  successful  visit,  these 
sheWs,  the  J^ec/en  J^acoda us,  being  exceedingly 
common  on  the  shores  of  Galicia.t  Thus 
came  about  the  association  of  the  scallop- 
shell  with  Reading  Abbey,  which  owned  so 
famous  a  relic  of  St.  James,  and  whose 
shield  of  arms  has  a  blazon  azure  three 
escallops  or. 

Although  the  shrine  at  Reading  could  not 
rival  Canterbury  or  Walsingham  in  popu- 
larity,! there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it 
was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  resort  of 
pilgrims.  That  evidence  consists  in  the 
establishment  of  a  fair,  and  in  the  promise 
of  indulgences  to  pilgrims.  Fairs  owe  their 
origin  mainly  to  the  gathering  of  pilgrims  at 
the  shrines  of  martyrs  and  saints,  especially 
in  connection  with  annual  festivals.  As 
Morley  says  :  "  The  first  fairs  were  formed 
by  the  gathering  of  worshippers  and  pilgrims 
about  sacred  places,  and  especially  within  or 
about  the  walls  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals, 
on  the  feast-days  of  the  saints  enshrined 
therein."  § 

The  founder  had  originally  granted  to  the 

*  The  principle  that  two  local  pilgrimages  were 
equivalent  to  one  more  distant  one  was  well  recog- 
nized. For  example,  two  pilgrimages  to  St.  David's 
in  Wales  equalled  in  merit  one  made  to  Rome  (Heath, 
Pilgrim  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  39,  268). 

f  The  custom  of  wearing  escallops  gradually 
extended  to  every  form  of  pilgrimage.  The  old  feast- 
day  of  St.  James  (August  5)  is  still  celebrated  by  the 
boys  of  London  with  their  oyster  -  shells  {Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  vol.  xii.,  p.  90). 

X  A  famous  shrine  brought  great  wealth  to  an 
abbey,  which  naturally  spent  some  of  that  wealth  in 
increasing  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  shrine. 
Thus  wealth  and  splendour  perpetuated  each  other 
in  a  beneficent  circle. 

§  Memoir  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 


abbey  a  fair  on  the  feast  of  St.  Laurence 
(August  10-13).  "This  was  confirmed  by 
Henry  H.  in  1156-57,  but  seems  soon  after- 
wards to  have  been  cancelled.*  In  its  place 
was  granted  a  fair  of  the  same  duration  on 
the  feast  of  St.  James  (July  25-28) ;  special 
injunctions  were  laid  down  that  no  one 
coming  to,  or  returning  from,  this  fair  was  to 
be  interfered  with. 

The  number  of  pilgrims  seems  to  hive 
steadily  increased,  and  to  have  taxed  the  ac- 
commodation originally  provided  for  them  in 
the  hospitium.  Accordingly,  about  the  year 
1 190,  a  much  larger  building,  known  as  the 
Hospitium  of  St.  John,  was  erected  by 
Abbot  Hugh  n.,  to  replace  the  original 
building. 

Further  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  indul- 
gences granted  to  pilgrims. 

Thus  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester  (1147- 
1163),  with  the  assent  of  Jocelin,  diocesan 
Bishop  (of  Salisbury),  granted  an  indulgence 
for  fifteen  days  to  all  who  visited  the  reliques 
of  St.  James  the  Apostle  at  the  abbey,  upon 
his  festival,  or  within  the  octave  of  the  same.f 

G[ilbert  Foliot],  Bishop  of  Hereford  (i  148- 
1163),  granted  an  indulgence  for  twenty  days 
to  all  who  visited  the  reliques  of  St.  James 
the  Apostle  at  the  same  annual  festival. 

A  similar  indulgence  was  granted  for  forty 
daysj  under  the  same  conditions,  by  Theo- 
bald, Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (1161- 
1 184),  granted  an  indulgence  for  twenty  days 
to  all  who  visited  the  reliques  of  St.  James 
the  Apostle  at  the  abbey,  upon  his  festival  or 
within  the  octave  of  the  same. 

In  1253  an  indulgence  was  granted  by 
Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for 
forty  days  to  all  who  visited  the  altar  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  in  the  abbey  upon  the 
feast  of  his  passion  and  translation. 

Lastly,  John,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (i  292), 
granted  an  indulgence  for  forty  days  to  all 
who  visited  and  bestowed  donations  upon 
the  abbey. 

♦  Royal  and  Other  Charters  in  the  British  Museum 
(William  I.  to  Richard  I.),  edited  by  Warner  and 
Ellis,  p.  40. 

t  Add.  Ch.  19,598.  This  and  the  following  in- 
dulgences will  be  found  in  Reading  Abbey,  by 
J.  B.  H.,  p.  163  et  sc(j. 

X  The  term  of  forty  days  formed  a  usual  monastic 
penance,  and  was  known  as  a  quarantena. 
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These  documents  granted  by  a  variety  of 
prelates,  in  one  case  an  Irish  one,  show  how 
far  the  reputation  ot  the  abbey  had  spread 
as  a  resort  of  pilgrims.  Moreover,  a  Har- 
leian  manuscript  (1708,  fol.  15^)  expressly 
states  that  "  the  relic  attracted  many  pil- 
grims."* 

If  we  may  for  a  moment  allow  free  play 
to  our  imagination,  we  can  picture  to  our- 
selves strings  and  cavalcades  of  pilgrims 
wearing  coarse  homespuns  and  large  hats 
turned  up  in  front  with  scallop  or  cockle 
shells  afifixed.  Some  trudge  barefoot  through 
the  market-place  of  early  Radingia ;  some 
ride  on  sumpter  mules ;  the  sick  and  aged 
are  borne  on  litters.  When  they  reach  the 
great  Compter  Gate,  they  buy  tapers  and 
votive  offerings,  cross  the  Forbury  and  enter 
the  church,  march  up  the  imposing  Norman 
nave,  singing  hymns  and  preceded  by  a  monk 
bearing  a  processional  cross.  Almost  all 
the  great  monastic  churches,  including  that 
of  Reading,  were  so  planned  as  to  provide  a 
perapsidal  procession  path  passing  round  the 
chancel.  The  exact  position  of  St.  James's 
shrine  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably 
placed  in  the  usual  position  at  the  back  of 
the  high-altar.  At  any  rate,  it  is  on  record 
that  at  a  later  date  Dr.  London,  one  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Visitation  of 
Monasteries,  "  lokkyd  the  relykes  upp  be- 
hynde  ther  high  awlter."f 

At  this  spot  the  procession  would  halt, 
and  every  pilgrim  would  reverently  kneel  and 
pray  at  the  relic  of  the  great  Apostle.  The 
pathetic  cry,  "  Sancte  Jacobe,  ora  pro  me," 
or  "  Sancte  Jacobe,  intercede  pro  me,"  would 
echo  through  the  choir  much  as  similar  invoca- 
tions may  be  heard  at  modern  shrines.  How 
better  could  time  and  money  be  spent  than 
in  prayer  and  in  obtaining  indulgences  a  culpa 
et  a  pana,  that  would  remit  both  guilt  and 

*  An  interesting  Papal  brief  is  extant,  dated  1392, 
and  giving  "  relaxation  of  seven  years  and  seven 
qiiadragene  to  penitents  who  on  the  principal  feasts 
of  the  year,  and  those  of  St.  James  in  the  month  of 
July  and  the  dedication,  the  usual  octaves  and  six 
days  ;  and  of  a  hundred  days  to  those  who  during  the 
said  octaves  and  days  visit  and  give  alms  for  the  sus- 
tentation  and  recreation  of  the  chapel  of  St.  James' 
poor  hospital  without  the  walls,  London "  (Clay, 
AlediuTjal  Hospitals  of  England,  p.  188). 

f  This  custom  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
Apocalyptic  image  of  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  crying 
from  beneath  the  altar. 
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punishment.  We  may  be  sure  that  many  a 
pilgrim  returned  home  in  peace  of  mind. 
"Not  in  vain  he  wore  his  sandal-shoon  and 
scallop-shell." 

Reading  Abbey  was  frequently  visited  by 
the  reigning  Sovereign  during  his  progress 
through  the  land,  and  many  records  of  such 
events  are  preserved.  One  of  the  first  royal 
functions  would  doubtless  be  a  prayer  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  and  a  visit  to  the  ad- 
joining tomb  and  effigy  of  Henry  Beauclerc* 

But  even  more  important  was  the  great 
annual  festival  of  St.  James  on  July  25, 
associated  with  the  fair  mentioned  above. 
Doubtless  crowds  of  pilgrims  assembled 
from  far  and  near.  The  relic  in  its  precious 
shrine  would  be  placed  on  a  feretory  and 
carried  in  procession  round  the  church. 

This  famous  relic  is  referred  to  in  the 
report  made  to  Thomas  Cromwell  by  Dr. 
John  London,  one  of  the  visitors  appointed 
to  report  on  the  monasteries,  f 

Writing  on  September  18,  1538,  London 
says  : 

"  I  have  requyred  of  my  lord  Abbott  the 
relykes  of  hys  howse,  wich  he  schewyd  unto 
me  with  gudde  will.  I  have  taken  an  in- 
ventary  of  them  and  have  lokkyd  them  upp 
behynde  ther  high  awlter,  and  have  the  key 
in  my  keping,  and  they  be  always  redy  at 
your  lordships  commaundement." 

He  then  proceeds  to  mention  "Saynt 
James  hande  "  amongst  "the  relyques  of  the 
Howsse  off  Redyng." 

The  shrine  of  St.  James  was  demolished 
at  the  time  when  a  wholesale  desecration  of 
the  abbey  took  place  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  I  These  peculiar  treasures  associ- 
ated with  the  revered  memory  of  a  saint  or 
Apostle  seemed  to  excite  the  special  hatred 

*  When  the  King  in  his  perpetual  travels  visited  a 
revered  shrine,  it  was  customary  that  he  should  give 
seven  shillings  (Jusserand,  English  Wayfaring  Life, 

P-  355)- 

t  Not  far  from  the  abbey  was  another  shrine  at 
Caversham,  with  famous  images  and  relics,  which  was 
also  despoiled  by  London.  Amongst  them  were  a 
silver  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  an  angel  with  one 
wing  that  brought  to  Caversham  the  spearhead  that 
pierced  the  Saviour's  side  on  the  cross.  This  London 
speaks  of  as  "the  principal  relike  of  idolatrie  within 
ihis  realm,"  and  doubtless  attracted  many  pilgrims. 

J  The  story  is  told  in  exlenso  in  Reading  Abbey 
(J.  B.  H.).  Both  in  1538  and  1539  injunctions  were 
issued  by  Henry  VIH.  for  the  destruction  of  images 
and  bones  of  saint.«. 
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of  an  iconoclastic  age.  All  reverence  for  the 
symbols  of  holy  things  vanished  from  the 
land.  The  more  costly  the  shrine  which  a 
beautiful  piety  had  provided,  the  greater  the 
cupidity  aroused. 

Close  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  was  the 
tomb  of  the  royal  founder,  surmounted  by  a 
life-size  effigy  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  had  been  buried  in 
a  silver  coffin.  The  desire  to  discover  this 
hidden  treasure  doubtless  stimulated  the 
work  of  demolition.  The  royal  grave  was 
rifled,  and  the  mouldering  remains  scattered 
to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

In  October,  1786,  some  workmen,  while 
making  excavations  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
abbey,  discovered  in  the  church  wall  a  left 
human  hand,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
sacristy  of  St,  Peter's,  Marlow-on-Thames. 
All  the  phalanges  remain  in  situ,  the  en- 
veloping skin  being  black  and  shrivelled ; 
but  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  tendons 
at  the  back  of  the  hand  are  absent.  Two  or 
three  of  the  carpal  bones  remain,  and  the 
tendons  in  the  palm  are  perfect,  and  appear 
to  have  been  torn  off  just  above  the  wrist. 
The  thumb  is  bent  a  little  inwards,  and  the 
fingers  are  bent  towards  the  palm.  The 
hand  as  a  whole  is  small  and  slender. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
genuineness  and  antiquity  of  this  hand. 
Father  John  Morris  regarded  it  as  the  un- 
doubted relic  of  St.  James,  and  speaks  of 
the  "precious  treasure  that  has  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  abbey  buflt  to  receive  it."* 

Other  writers  suggest  that  it  may  have 
been  the  hand  of  Queen  Adeliza,  wife  of 
Henry  Beauclerc,  or  of  St.  Anastasius,  whose 
hand  also  formed  one  of  the  relics  at  the 
abbey.  The  evidence  of  identification  is 
unsatisfactory.! 

Strange  are  the  vicissitudes  that  time  has 
brought  to  many  of  the  shrines  of  Christen- 
dom. The  high-altar  of^  Reading  Abbey, 
before  which  was  buried  the  royal  founder, 
and  behind  which  was  doubtless  preserved 
the  hand  of  St.  James,  has  been  broken  to 
fragments.     Ichabod !     The  noble  home  of 

*  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  Decket, 
2nd  edit.,  p.  104. 

\  further  details  will  be  found  in  The  Month,  1882, 
vol.  XXV.  ;  Camm,  Lives  of  the  British  Martyrs, 
vol.  i.,  p.  376. 


religion  and  learning  which  Henry  Beauclerc 
dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service 
of  man,  and  which  he  built  in  honour  of  "so 
great  a  relic  of  so  great  an  Apostle,"  has  been 
plundered  by  sacrilegious  hands,  blown  up 
by  gunpowder,  battered  by  artillery,  and 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  shapeless  ruin. 
But  although  the  shrine  has  disappeared 
for  ever,  let  us  be  thankful  that  some  material 
memorials  survive  to  recall  a  great  institution 
which  for  centuries  was  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  God,  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
pilgrim,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  the  tend- 
ing of  the  leper,  and  whose  history  is  in- 
extricably intertwined  with  that  of  our  be- 
loved Homeland. 


C6e  ^en^an^tol  EetJisiteti, 

By  George  J.  Beesley. 


INCE  the  publication  in  the  Anti- 
quary (April,  19T4)  of  my  letter  in 
reply  to  the  late  Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond's 
criticism  of  my  article  on  the  Men- 
an-tol,  I  have  received  quite  a  number  of 
letters  on  the  subject  from  readers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  And  one  question 
which  all  my  correspondents  put  to  me  is, 
"  How  much  of  the  stone  is  embedded  in  the 
ground  ?"  Up  to  the  present  it  has  remained 
unanswerable,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  expose  the  buried 
portion,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  stone  is  out  of 
sight. 

Mr.  Dymond  says :  "  If  the  periphery 
of  the  supposed  cross-base  was  a  rudely 
symmetrical  polygon,  as  is  the  portion  of  the 
tobnen  aboveground,  the  segment  sunk  into 
the  soil  would  be  only  about  12  inches  in 
depth,  affording  less  hold  tlian  is  usually 
given  to  ancient  standing-stones.  Therefore 
(pending  disproof  by  digging)  it  may  pro- 
visionally be  supposed  that  the  buried  portion 
of  the  stone  is  not  symmetrical  with  the 
exposed  parts,  verifiration  of  which  would 
add  another  item  to  the  destructive  evi- 
dence." 
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I  am  now  in  a  position  to  correct  any 
erroneous  ideas  on  the  subject,  for  I  have 
recently  exposed  the  buried  portion  of  what 
I  have  always  referred  to  as  the  "western  " 
side  of  the  stone  by  carefully  removing  the 
soil,  and  have  secured  some  photographs  of 
it,  one  of  which  is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  i). 
My  reason  for  selecting  this  side  for  exposure, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  stone  leans  a  little 


soil,  but  the  former  was  packed  with  pieces 
of  granite,  one  or  two  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  the  photograph,  which  also  shows  dis- 
tinctly the  depth  of  the  soil  removed,  the 
buried  portion  appearing  rather  darker  than 
the  other  part. 

The  hole  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
stone,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  has  been  enlarged  since  Borlase  described 


in  that  direction,  was  that  there  was  no 
packing  to  be  removed,  and  therefore  less 
danger  of  disturbing  the  stone  itself.  On  the 
other  side  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
remove  several  large  pieces  of  granite.  The 
operation  of  clearing  away  the  earth  was 
quickly  performed,  for  we  discovered  that  the 
stone  was  embedded  in  it  to  a  depth  varying 
from  85  inches  on  the  north  side  to  1 2|  irches 
on  the  south.     The  latter  was  resting  on  the 


it ;  and  as  at  the  time  this  was  done  the  stone 
was  standing  in  its  present  position,  the  hole 
would  naturally  be  extended  in  an  upward 
direction,  whether  to  make  it  more  con- 
venient for  use  as  a  "crick-stone,"  or  with 
an  eye  to  symmetry. 

Some  correspondents  try  to  associate  the 
Men-an-tol  with  sun-worship  and  phallic 
rites.  About  two  years  ago  I  was  discussing 
the  subject  with  a  well-known  Italian  anti- 
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quaiy  in  Rome,  and  he  said  that,  although  it 
is  possible  that  certain  large  monoliths  were 
connected  with  phallic  worship,  such  a  thing 
with  regard  to  the  Men-an-tol  group  is  very 
improbable. 

Other  correspondents  have  suggested  that 
the  holed  stone,  with  its  two  companion 
pillar  stones,  formerly  stood  in  the  centre  of 
a  stone  circle.     There  is  practically  no  evi- 


from  a  distance  of  a  few  yards.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  a  fairly  bright  day  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  highroad,  which  is  more 
than  half  a  mile  distant.  Looking  from  the 
road  above  Lanyon  Farm  House,  you  will 
find  it  on  the  moor  a  little  below  the  horizon, 
and  to  the  left  of  a  group  of  rocks  known  as 
Cam  Galva,  which  stands  out  conspicuously 
on  the  skyline.      From  the  road  below  the 


dence  of  this  to-day,  for  the  only  pillar  stone, 
erect  or  recumbent,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
is  the  one  standing,  roughly,  about  13  yards 
W.N.W.  of  the  holed  stone,  and  about  3  feet 
high. 

Another  question  that  is  frequently  put  to 
me  is,  "From  what  distance  can  the  group 
of  stones  be  seen  ?"  Many  persons  appear 
to  be  under  the  impression,  while  others 
assert  it  as  an  actual  fact,  that  it  is  only  visible 


farmhouse,  you  will  find  it  immediately  below 
Carn  Galva. 

In  my  letter,  to  which  reference  is  made  at 
the  commencement  of  these  notes,  I  referred 
to  an  old  cross-base  which  is  built  into  the 
hedge  near  Three-Corner  Pool,  on  the  road 
from  Penzance  to  Lamorna,  and  I  now  give  a 
photograph  of  it  (Fig.  2).  Thevertical  diameter 
of  this  base,  which  closely  resembles  the  Men- 
an-tol  in  shape,  is  37  inches,  and  that  of  the 
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mortise  12  inches.  The  horizontal  diameter 
of  the  mortise,  which  is  pierced  to  a  depth  of 
5I  inches,  is  11  inches. 

Mr.  WaUis,  formerly  vestry  clerk  of  the 
parish  in  which  this  base  is  situated,  and  who 
has  lived  within  a  stone's-throw  of  it  all  his 
life,  says  that  he  remembers  it,  sixty  years 
ago,  lying  upside  down  in  the  pool,  a  few 
feet  from  the  edge  at  normal  times,  and  it 
then  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  flat  stone. 
The  boys  living  in  the  neighbourhood  used 
to  amuse  themselves  by  jumping  on  to  it  and 
back  again.  Some  forty  years  ago  the  stone 
was  removed  from  the  pool  and  built  into  the 
hedge  in  its  present  position. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  I  can  do  no  less 
than  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Wilson,  of 
Penzance,  for  his  assistance  in  bringing  to 
light  at  least  one  new  fact  with  regard  to  the 
Men-an-tol. 


max  Cratiitions. 

By  Barbara  C.  Spoonkr. 


ERE  are  no  coloured  stories  of 
Romance,  no  great,  singing  words 
of  the  Eddas  or  of  the  black,  red  and 
white  books  of  Ireland  and  Wales, 
but  rather  the  plain  speech  of  the  people 
whose  song  was  silenced — tradition.  There 
are  four  things  around  which  the  chief  tra- 
ditions of  war  will  rally  :  the  blood  that  was 
shed,  the  buried  gold  that  never  again  saw 
light,  the  great  leaders  that  sleep,  and  the 
age-old  restlessness  of  those  who  are  dead 
through  violence. 

First  come  those  memories  of  blood-sodden, 
war-trampled  earth  that  seem  only  to  steep  in 
a  deeper  oblivion  the  fights  and  grim  battles 
of  whose  whilom  existence  they  are  the 
shadows.  Most  frequently  they  are  not 
represented  by  tradition  but  only  by  a  tra- 
ditional name,  marked  by  the  red  word  blood, 
that  is  nevertheless  capable  of  infinite  sug- 
gestion. Thus  there  is  Castle  Lesgudzhek,  in 
Cornwall,  on  the  silent  edge  of  a  moor  ;  the 
Castle  of  the  Bloody  Field,*  where  nothing 

*  Blight,  A  Week  at  the  Lamfs  End. 


is  remembered  beyond  the  strange  redness 
of  the  earth,  once.  There  is  also  the  Land's 
End  ;  here  there  were  men  fighting  with  their 
backs  to  ocean,  where  the  winds  came  in 
fierce  gusts  and  swept  the  shrieks  from  their 
lips.  Yet  though  the  storms  there  are  full  of 
dead  men's  cries  that  go  wailing  over  the 
empty  land,  there  is  nothing  remembered 
excepting  the  name:  "Promontory  of  Blood.'"* 
Countless  such  instances  might  be  given,  were 
they  not  repetitions  one  of  the  other.  But 
the  word  blood  does  not  always  stand  out 
alone  in  its  grim  suggestiveness  ;  at  times  a 
vague  tradition  justifies  the  imaginations. 
For  example,  there  is  a  field  in  Cornwall 
with  low  mounds  and  earth-walls  that  has 
a  new  road  on  the  one  side  and  the  sea 
on  the  other.  Here,  it  is  said,  men  took 
their  last  stand  in  battle,  forming  a  circle, 
face  outwards,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  None 
survived.  Their  bones  have  been  found  be- 
neath the  hedge  and  removed.  But  a  hand 
can  still  rest  on  the  grass  of  that  circle  made 
bright  with  their  life-blood — that  is,  on  the 
deep  green  of  a  fairy-ring.  Or  there  are  the 
Goon  Rith  by  Boleit,  in  Cornwall,  the  Red 
Downs  that  are  no  longer  red.  It  was  a 
battle  of  many  days  that  took  place  there. 
When  the  dead  of  that  battle  are  discovered 
"that  day  will  be  the  Judgment."!  The 
two  menhirion,  the  "  Pipers,"  says  Borlase, 
"by  the  same  tradition, represent  the  positions 
of  the  chieftains  in  front  of  their  respective 
armies  ;"  and  adds  :  "  A  wise  man,"  reported 
to  be  living  in  "  Buryan  Church-town,"  has 
it  on  record,  that  their  names  were  Hoivel  and 
Athelsiafie"  That  the  Cornish  Howel  fought 
Athelstane  here  is  not  historically  true.  \  The 
tradition  itself  states  that  before  the  stones 
were  erected  the  battle  was  fought,  a  state- 
ment that  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  that 
implies  the  extreme  antiquity  of  those  dim, 
far-off  wars  of  an  age  undisturbed  by  Saxons. 
Who,  then,  was  it  who  fought  ?  When  were 
the  battles  ?  Tradition  is  silent,  or  in  answer 
to  the  first  question  murmurs  in  English 
"  The  Danes  " — a  too  extensive  word  in  folk- 

*  Ibid.  The  Promontory  of  Blood,  Penrhin  Guard, 
so  called  by  the  British  bards. 

t  W.  Copeland  Borlase,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  Ncenia 
Cornubice, 

\  Ibid.,  p.  219.  "The  tradition  of  Athelstane's 
coming  to  Cornwall,  although  unauthorized  by  history, 
is  very  common  in  the  county," 
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lore  of  this  kind.  The  personality  of  the 
fighters  is  lost  in  the  overwhelming  fact  of 
war.  But  there  are  two  things  that  explain 
how  battles  of  sufificient  consequence  to  be 
remembered  at  all  could  yet  be  so  nearly 
forgotten.  These  are  the  extermination  and 
the  emigration  of  all  concerned  till  only  the 
relic-strewn  field  of  battle  is  left  to  bear 
testimony.  Therefore  those  battles  remem- 
bered by  nameless  blood  belong  to  the  great, 
early  periods  of  migration  ;  they  were  fought 
when  the  mists  of  the  dawn  of  time  still 
lingered ;  they  raged  as  long  as  the  peoples 
of  earth  streamed  over  its  face  in  that  great 
struggle  for  land,  when  many  were  swept  off 
the  brink  of  existence  into  the  void. 

Together  with  the  memory-killing  turmoils 
of  restless  wandering  there  passes  away  the 
sinister  nature  of  these  traditional  names. 
They  become  terms  that  explain  the  natural 
redness  of  soil  or  water,  or  express  the  fierce- 
ness of  warfare.  The  last  great  invasion  of 
England  witnessed  the  last  general  memory 
of  those  earlier  names  lonely  significance  in 
the  attempt  to  interpret  Senlac  "Sanguelac," 
the  Lake  of  Blood.  But  the  attempt  itself  is 
already  chiefly  descriptive.  The  work  of 
blood  as  the  last  desperate  cry  to  posterity  is 
gone. 

To  later  times  belong  the  tales  of  buried 
treasure,  to  times  that  permitted  the  easier 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  so  firm  a  rooting 
of  traditional  memories  that  even  to-day  these 
are  proved  almost  unswervingly  true.  The 
earlier  conditions  that  prevailed  necessarily 
limit  the  antiquity  of  these  definite  traditions 
of  definite  places,  while  their  faithfulness  to 
human  instincts  serves  not  only  to  perpetuate 
them,  but  also  to  make  their  presence  under 
favourable  circumstances  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Yet,  although  they  belong  to  a 
more  settled  age,  they  are,  as  thought  will 
show,  indicative  of  anything  rather  than 
peaceful  conditions.*  The  truth  of  this  is 
also  proved  by  the  persistency  with  which 
they  follow  in  the  wake  of  war.  Thus, 
attendant  upon  the  stories  of  Etzel,  "  Scourge 
of  God,"  are  those  of  the  Nibelungen  hoard 
lying  in  cool  forgotten  depths  of  the  Rhine. 
Again,  after  Clontarf  the  defeated  Danes 
buried  gold  of  which  only  the  hens  of  Cavan 

*  See  also  Folklore  as  an  Historical  Science,  by 
Sir  G.  L.  Gomme,  p.  30. 


tell.*  At  the  coming  of  the  Danes  to  Corn- 
wall, much  wealth  was  hidden  by  the  men 
who  fled  from  tliem,  never  to  return;  and 
now  only  certain  undiscovered  records  in 
Wales  can  tell  where  rich  tin  and  gold 
tarnished  the  colour  of  lichens  lies  by  earn 
and  quoit  and  cliff-castle. f  There  is  the  ex- 
ample of  the  famous  Cuerdale  hoard.  For 
untold  years  tradition  pointed  to  the  valley  of 
the  Ribble  by  Ribchester  as  the  site  of  a 
great  treasure.  This  was  proved  true.  The 
treasure  chest  of  the  Danish  raiders  of  Mercia 
was  found  where  they  had  buried  it,  by  the 
Ribble  that  trapped  them,  before  they  fell  on 
the  English  swords.  | 

It  may  also  be  remarked  how  treasure, 
directly  or  unconsciously  stated  by  tradition 
to  have  been  buried  for  safety  in  war-time, 
is  frequently  placed  in  barrows  or  caves  or 
by  monoliths,  and  guarded  by  spirits.  Trea- 
sures buried  after  the  "  Russian  War  "  are 
watched  over  by  trolls  in  the  Guldberg  in 
Sweden. §  This  one  instance  of  many  must 
suffice.  It  brings  us,  however,  to  a  con- 
jecture concerning  the  relations  of  such 
traditions  as  these  to  those  of  the  sleeping 
host.  The  nature  of  these  sleepers  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  They  are  great  kings  and 
leaders  of  romance  or  of  history,  translated 
by  the  imaginations  of  their  peoples  to  the 
cave-entrances  of  the  other-world  with  their 
trance-inducing  atmospheres.  They  will 
return  from  this  trance-like  sleep  to  earth,  in 
some  distant  hour,  bringing  victory.  In 
certain  localities,  at  least,  according  to  Sir 
John  Rhys's  conjecture,  ||  the  sleeping 
warriors  were  at  first  guardians  of  treasure. 
Afterwards,  as  the  treasure  dwindled  in 
importance,  they  were  "not  guarding  any 
such  thing  (as  gold)  "  so  much  as  waiting 
for  the  destined  hour  when  they  were  to 
sally  forth  to  make  lost  causes  win." 

The  fear  of  the  sleeping  kings,  no  doubt, 
was  used  to  safeguard  hidden  gold,  and  in 
return  the  tales  of  treasure  explained  the 
presence  of  the  sleepers.     Here  is  treasure 

*  My  Irish  Year,  by  Padraic  Colum. 

f  W.  Bottrell,  Traditions  and  Hearthside  Stories 
of  West  Cornwall. 

%  Folklore  as  an  Historical  Science,  p.  30. 

§  Arndt,  Keise  nach  Schweden,  vol.  iii.,  p.  8, 
quoled  in  Kei^htley's  Fairy  Mythology. 

II   Celtic    Folklore,    by    Sir    John    Rhys,   vol.    ii., 

pp.  494.  495- 
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in  the  keeping  of  the  "  dead,"  noi  sacred  to 
their  needs  in  another  life,  but  guarded  by 
them  till  the  coming  of  a  certain  hour  or  of 
a  certain  man.  When  the  necessary  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled,  their  guardianship  is 
ended,  and  treasure  and  sleeper  alike  will 
play  a  part  again  in  this  life  on  earth.'" 

As  to  the  sleepers,  apart  from  their 
guardianship  of  gold,  this  belief  in  their 
return  revives  almost  without  fail  among 
peoples  suffering  from  temporary  oppression 
and  reverses,  or  gradual  extermination.  So 
the  Moors  looked  to  Boabdil  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Granada,!  and  the  Spaniards  to  the 
Cid  Rodrigo  for  that  of  Castile ;  |  the  Saxons 
to  Harold  of  Senlac,  and  the  Scots  to  Bruce. § 
The  belief  in  the  return  of  Arthur  was  so 
strong  that,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Saxon  and 
Norman  alike  found  themselves  sharing  it 
with  the  Celt.  The  result  was  that  "Philip 
of  Spain,  upon  marrying  Mary,  was  com- 
pelled to  take  a  solemn  oath  whereby  he 
bound  himself  to  relinquish  the  crown  in 
favour  of  Arthur  should  he  appear  to 
claim  it. "II 

Everywhere  the  dusk  of  great  caves  will  be 
stirred  afresh  by  gleams  from  old,  strange, 
clanking  armour  when  the  hour  comes. 
Dietrich  von  Bern  dreams  of  a  greater 
Constantinople  than  this— dreams  in  the 
heart  of  Alsatian  mountains  until  the  Turk 
shall  reach  the  Rhine.^  Glendower,  Rolbart, 
Wenzel,  Marko,  Siegfried,  Charlemagne — to 
each  in  their  deep  sleep  were  the  eyes  of  a 
people  turned.  This  universal  belief  has 
marked  Celtic  and  Teutonic  characteristics. 
It  has  the  touch  of  Celtic  fatalism  ;  also,  the 
form  it  has  taken  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Celtic  conception  of  the  other-world.  And 
the  idea  of  warriors  held  in  reserve  for  future 
battles  savours  of  the  example  of  Odin,  who 
gathered  together  hosts  of  the  dead  against 
the  coming  of  Ragnarok.  The  Norse  gods 
are  to  find  rebirth  ;  the  coming  of  the 
sleepers  will  turn  the  tide  of  ill-fortune. 

*  This  should  throw  a  new  light  on  very  many  of 
the  richer  contents  of  barrows,  and  should  imply  a 
more  general  application  of  the  belief  in  sleepers. 

t  E.  S.  Hartland,  The  Science  of  Fairy  Ta'es. 

X  Celtic  Folklore,  vol.  ii. 

§    The  Science  of  Fairy  Tales. 

II  H.  A.  Guerber,  Myths  aiid  Legends  of  the 
Middle  Ages, 

1[   The  Science  of  Fairy  7'ales. 


Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  later  develop- 
ment ;  the  idea  began  with  the  birth  of 
mankind,  with  the  instinctive  and  ever- 
present  idea  that  this  life  is  not  all. 

Lastly,  there  are  those  supernatural  battles 
fought  on  earth  or  in  air,  with  their  ghostly, 
swift-rushing  hosts  and  streaming  banners ; 
their  roar  of  contact,  their  waning  fury,  and 
silence  of  death.  At  times  they  are  prophetic 
of  coming  strife,  and  leave  the  earth  trampled 
and  torn  by  men  and  horses ;  such  was  the 
conflict  between  "  evil  spirits "  seen  by  St. 
Augustine  "  upon  a  plain  of  Campania  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome."*  CJr  they  are 
battles  of  fairy,  such  as  raged  over  the  heads 
of  the  fighters  at  Clontarf  ;t  or  like  that  of 
the  fly-fairies  who  fought  in  County  Mayo, 
over  the  river.  \  Or  the  dead  refight  the 
battles  in  which  they  fell,  as  they  do  in 
Valhalla ;  the  night  air  is  filled  with  the 
sound  of  their  conflict  over  the  field  of  the 
fairy-ring.  Edgehill,  too,§  was  refought 
overhead  not  long  after,  in  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  many  witnesses. 

Here,  again,  as  with  the  sleepers  and 
buried  gold,  distinct  traditions  yet  connected, 
is  the  unbroken  chain  of  traditional  thought 
visible  in  which  each  individual  thought  is 
the  outcome  of  that  before.  Thus,  these 
ghostly  battles  of  the  dead  mean  frequently 
nothing  less  than  the  return  of  the  sleepers 
to  earth  and  to  combat.  The  sleeping  host 
in  the  Blanik  in  Bohemia  emerges,  fights, 
and  then  re-enters  the  mountain. ||  But  this 
return  is  not  necessarily  the  promised  one  ; 
there  may  be  many  before  that.  For  Ogier 
left  Avalon  to  save  France,  yet  returned,  and 
still  awaits  his  hour;  Arthur  appears  as 
leader  of  the  Wild  Hunt  (probably  identical 
with  the  ghostly  battle),  but  is  still  a  sleeper, 
waiting;  the  men  of  Valhalla  fought  and 
died  nightly  before  that  battle  of  Ragnarok 
for  which  they  were  destined. 

This,  then,  is  the  place  of  the  ghostly 
battle  in  the  scheme  of  things  traditional, 
that  it  is  a  belief  in  the  spirit-world,  and  the 
traditional  occupation  of  the  dead.  It  is 
also  an   hallucination  caused  by  retrocogni- 

*    The  Science  of  Fairy  Tales. 

t  W.  Y.  ?>ans  Wentz,  The  Fairy-Faith  in  Celtic 
Countries,  p.  306. 
%  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

§    The  Science  of  Fairy  Tales. 
II   Ibid.,  p.  219.     See  also  pp.  233-235. 
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tion,  a  mirage  of  time,  the  stirrings  of  a 
forgotten  mind  within.  To  him  who  stands 
on  an  ancient  field  of  war  the  passions  of  the 
vanished  dead  rush  up  as  a  wind,  striving 
for  utterance.  They  make  the  intense  silence 
speak  ;  they  suddenly  stir  the  air  that  is  like 
the  untouched  air  of  a  bygone  age,  gathering 
it  here,  speeding  it  there,  to  the  forming  of 
sight  or  sound,  vision  and  tumult.  So  that 
the  thunder  of  hoofs  is  heard  to  this  hour 
over  the  battle-tainted  western  moors,  and 
the  mists  are  torn  by  the  wind  of  on-rushing 
riders  fighting  in  air.  Given  a  faint  tradition 
of  battle — given  a  susceptibility  to  the  primi- 
tive influences  of  heath  or  moor — and  this 
may  well  be  experienced.  Moreover,  it  will 
account  as  strongly  as  does  the  belief  in  an 
after-life,  for  the  perpetuance  of  the  idea  of 
a  ghost  battle.  For  this  idea  is  as  sure  of 
perpetuance  as  are  the  tales  of  misdeeds  re- 
enacted  by  ghosts  that  are  told  by  the  fireside. 

The  other  outcome  of  the  belief  in  the 
after-life  of  the  dead,  the  tradition  of  sleepers, 
is  only  dormant.  So  late  as  the  disastrous 
Russian  campaign  of  France  it  revived,  and 
she  spoke  of  Napoleon  sleeping  in  Irkousk.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  tales  of 
buried  treasure  both  do,  and  will,  continue. 

Of  these  traditions,  those  of  blood-red 
earth  alone  have  not  continued  with  un- 
impaired force.  They  alone  are  not  adapt- 
able to  changing  circumstances,  and  have 
no  root  in  superstitious  beliefs.  They  are 
instances  of  folk  -  memory  dating  from 
vanished  conditions,  and,  as  such,  easily 
perverted  from  their  original  significance,  "j" 

It  may  be  concluded  that  after  this  war  is 
ended  there  will  be  fresh  sleeping  heroes 
living  a  supernatural  life  in  some  hill ;  there 
will  be  buried  treasure ;  there  will  be  un- 
earthly sights  and  sounds  by  night  on  the 
great  battle-areas. 

All  such  traditions  having  their  root,  not 
in  the  memory,  but  in  the  mind,  of  man, 
may  be  expected  to  recur.  For  like  the 
Gaelic  language,  tradition  is  that  "  herring- 
net  through  which  the  unchanging  sea 
filtrates  even  though  the  net  be  clogged  with 
the  fish  of  the  hour."  I 

*   The  Science  of  Fairy  Tales, 

t  This  refers,  of  course,  only  to  traditions  of  war, 
and  the  inevitable  conditions  against  which  they  must 
struggle  for  existence. 

X  Fiona  Macleod. 


3t  tbe  ^ign  of  tbe  ©ttil. 

Arch/eglogy  has  suffered  a 
serious  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  James  Dixon,  Lieutenant 
in  the  Border  Regiment,  who 
was  killed  in  action  at  the 
Dardanelles  on  August  9. 
"Mr.  Dixon,"  said  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  September  7,  "  was 
a  draughtsman  of  uncommon 
ability,  and  had  hitherto  exer- 
cised his  talent  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
archaeological  work,  having  assisted  as  ex- 
cavator and  draughtsman  in  various  archaeo- 
logical expeditions  to  Egypt  during  the  last 
few  years.  Although  still  in  his  twenties,  he 
had  worked  for  the  Egyptian  Government  in 
Nubia,  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 
(with  Professor  Naville  and  Mr.  Peet)  at 
Abydos,  and  with  Mr.  Wellcome  in  the 
Sudan,  and  his  handiwork  is  or  will  be  seen 
in  the  publications  of  these  expeditions. 
The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  is  most  es- 
pecially bound  to  regret  his  loss,  as  it  was 
hoped  that  in  the  future  he  would  do  much 
work  for  British  archaeology  in  Egypt." 

<^^  t^^  t^" 

I  am  glad  to  give  additional  publicity  to  the 
following  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Athenatun,  September  4 : 

Somewhere  in  Flanders, 
August  26,  1915. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
course  of  late  years  the  contents  of  a  number 
of  private  muniment  rooms  have  been  dis- 
persed at  various  auctions.  Valuable  docu- 
ments of  no  mean  local  historical  interest 
have  thus  gone  astray,  to  the  despair  of  all 
county  historians.  Our  public  libraries  have 
done  much  to  save  these  records,  but  their 
means  are  limited,  and  fortunately  the 
omnivorous  American  leaves  British  medieval 
charters  alone. 

On  August  13  came  up  in  a  London  sale 
(at  Messrs.  Hodgson's)  a  parcel  of  court  rolls 
which  I  bid  for  and  obtained.  They  have 
been  sent  out  to  me  here  at  the  front,  and  I 
think  thtin  worthy  of  a  brief  notice. 

Persons  interested  in  the  topography  of 
Buckinghamshire  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
a  Paris  collector  has   now   on   his   shelves 
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no  views  of  frankpledge  (y/sus  Franci 
Plegii)  of  Monk's  Risborough  {Rysseburgh 
Monachorttm),  a.  manor  which,  I  gather, 
belonged  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
Fleetwood  family.  The  earliest  are  dated 
12  and  15  Rich.  II.;  the  others  belong  to 
the  reigns  of  Henry  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII., 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I. 

Needless  to  say,  I  will  be  glad  to  allow 
them  to  1  e  inspected  by  any  person  who 
may  care  to  examine  them. 

Seymour  de  Ricci. 

38,  Rue  Coperiiic, 
Paris. 

^3"  tfi^  ^^ 

Essex  archaeologists  will  have  heard  with 
regret  of  the  death,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
of  the  Rev.  James  Wright  Kenworthy,  who 
for  twenty-seven  years  was  Vicar  of  Braintree, 
but  who  in  recent  years  has  been  a  resident 
at  Colchester.  He  made  some  interesting 
discoveries  on  a  prehistoric  settlement  at 
Skitts  Hill,  Braintree. 

Among  the  autumn  announcements  of  Mr. 
B.  H.  Blackwell,  of  Broad  Street,  Oxford,  I 
note  two  books  which  should  be  of  value  and 
interest — Syria  as  a  Roman  Province,  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Bouchier,  which,  it  is  promised, 
will  be  considerably  more  exhaustive  than 
preceding  volumes  in  the  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  the  Roman  Provinces,  and  A71 
American  Garland.  The  latter  work,  to  be 
edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Firth,  will  be  a  collection  of 
ballads  relating  to  America,  1563-1759. 
Contemporary  ballads  relating  to  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  America  are  of 
the  greatest  rarity,  and  many  of  those  in  this 
collection  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
printed, while  some,  from  the  editor's  collec- 
tion, have  hitherto  been  unknown. 

^2r^  %2r^  9fi^ 

Publishers  are  issuing  their  lists  of  autumn 
books,  but  works  on  archaeology  or  history 
are  not  too  plentiful.  The  war  dominates 
everything.  Messrs.  Bell  announce  T/ie 
Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Bell,  with  many  maps,  plans  and  other 
illustrations  ;  and  English  Coast  Defences  ; 
Erom  Roman  Times  to  the  Early  Years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  by  Mr.  George  Clinch. 
From  Messrs.  Methuen  will  come  a  book  by 

VOL.  XI. 


the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditch  field  on  The  Village 
Church,  a  fairly  well-worn  subject.  A  new 
and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Sir  Sidney 
Lee's  Life  of  Williafn  Shakespeare  is  promised 
by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder.  The  publications 
of  two  important  American  University  Presses 
are  represented  in  Mr.  Humphry  Milford's 
list.  In  the  series  of  "  Harvard  Studies  in 
Comparative  Literature,"  published  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press,  will  appear 
MedicBval  Spanish  Allegory,  by  Dr.  Chandler 
R.  Post,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Harvard.  For  the  Columbia 
University  Press,  in  their  series  of  "  Columbia 
University  Germanic  Studies,"  Mr.  Milford 
is  issuing  a  survey  of  The  Old  Norse  Element 
in  Swedish  Romanticism,  by  Dr.  A.  Burnett 
Benson.  Mr.  Martin  Seeker  announces  The 
History  of  the  Harlequinade,  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Sand,  illustrated  with  hand-coloured  collo- 
types, and  The  Social  History  of  Smoking,  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Apperson,  held  over  from  this  time 
last  year.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate 
will  publish  The  Antiquity  of  Man,  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Keith. 

Part  IV.  oi  Book-Prices  Currefit  for  1915 — a 
substantial  part  of  150  pages— records  sales 
from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June, 
including  the  Sydney  Library.  It  is  clear 
that  bargains  are  to  be  had  under  present 
conditions.  A  very  large  number  of  books 
of  general  interest  were  sold,  and  a  study  of 
the  prices  will  repay  both  booksellers  and 
book-buyers.  Among  the  noteworthy  items 
I  may  mention  a  considerable  collection  of 
British  Museum  Publications,  a  fair  number 
of  Americana,  and  several  Bibles.  Under 
the  last  head  comes  a  copy  of  Macklin's  large 
type  edition  of  the  Bible,  1800,  six  volumes 
extended  to  twenty- five  by  the  addition  of 
several  thousand  engravings,  including  many 
fine  examples  of  the  Old  Masters.  This  sold 
at  Christie's  for  ;^i  15. 

t2r^  t£r^  9^^ 

Lord  Ruthven,  at  the  request  of  the  Old 
Edinburgh  Club,  has  placed  in  the  Banquet- 
ing Hall  of  Edinburgh  Castle  the  commission 
superscribed  by  Charles  I.,  and  the  warrant 
of  the  Privy  Seal  appointing  Sir  Patrick 
Ruthven,  otherwise  Lord  Ruthven  of  Ettrick, 
and  afterwards  Earl  of  Brentford,  Captain 
and  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle.     This 
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was  the  Lord  Ruthven  who  held  the  Castle 
against  Leslie  and  the  Covenanting  Army  in 
the  summer  of  1640,  and  until  September 
of  that  year,  when  he  was  compelled,  on 
account  of  want  of  provisions,  to  surrender. 

t5*  «^  t^* 

The  Norwich  Public  Library  issues  periodic- 
ally a  /headers'  Guide  at  the  nominal  price 
of  id.  The  number  for  September  is  of 
special  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  an 
annotated  catalogue  of  books  and  articles  in 
the  Library  which  relate  to  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt  and  to  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 
The  Quincentenary  of  Agincourt  occurs  on 
October  25 — in  happier  times  it  would  hardly 
have  passed  unnoticed — and  Sir  Thomas 
Erpingham,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
Norwich  worthy  in  command  of  the  English 
archers  whose  shafts  did  such  execution  in 
the  ranks  of  the  French.  The  number  also 
contains  the  first  part  of  an  extensive  anno- 
tated and  classified  catalogue  of  books  and 
articles  relating  to  deceased  Norfolk  artists. 
The  Norwich  Library  has  wisely  paid  special 
attention  to  local  literature  and  to  the  litera- 
ture of  local  worthies,  and  such  lists  as  those 
here  printed  show  how  successful  has  been 
the  effort. 

The  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association 
have  decided  to  publish  the  series  of  manu- 
script note-books  of  Fenton's  Tour  in  Wales 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Cardiff  Library. 

^^w  ^^  v^ 

The  AthencBum  continues  to  print  specimens 
of  the  new  "  Subject  Index  to  Periodicals  " 
to  which  I  referred  in  August.  The  third 
list  appeared  in  the  issue  of  our  contemporary 
for  September  11,  and  dealt  with  articles 
relating  to  Education  and  Child-Warfare, 
published  in  periodicals  from  January  to 
September  of  the  present  year.  It  was  a 
comprehensive  and  well-prepared  list. 

^IBLIOTHECARV. 


antiquarian  Jl3eUis. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  ourreaden 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.'] 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCH/EO LOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  new  part  of  the  yo«r«a/ of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  vol.  xlv.,  part  ii.,  contains  an 
unusual  number  of  valuable  papers.  Considerable 
research  in  connection  with  a  somewhat  obscure 
subject  is  evidenced  in  Mr.  C.  McNeill's  paper  on 
"  The  Secular  Jurisdiction  of  the  Early  Archbishops 
of  Dublin."  Lord  Walter  FitzGerald  describes,  with 
several  photographic  plates,  the  principal  "Sculp- 
tured Stones  from  the  Bridge  of  Athlone,  built  in 
1567,  now  in  the  crypt  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Museum,  Dublin."  Mr.  G.  H.  Orpen  continues  his 
learned  and  researchful  study  of  "  The  Earldom  of 
Ulster,"  and  Mr.  E.  C.  R.  Armstrong  breaks  fresh 
ground  in  "  Descriptions  of  Some  Irish  Seals."  Mr. 
Armstrong  remarks  with  truth  that  "  Irish  sigill- 
ography  has  not  attracted  many  students,  and  com- 
paratively few  Irish  seals  have  been  published." 
His  account  here  given  of  sundry  early  seals,  with 
three  good  plates  of  examples,  should  stimulate  other 
students  to  do  further  work  in  this  direction.  A 
brief  account,  with  illustrations,  by  Mr.  II.  S. 
Crawford,  of  "  Mural  Paintings  in  Holy  Cross 
Abbey,"  which  are  likely  soon  to  disappear  under 
a  fresh  crop  of  green  algse,  is  among  the  other 
contents  of  an  excellent  part  oi  ihe  Journal, 

^  ^  ^ 

Vol.  xviii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Thoroton 
Society  is  a  substantial  tome.  An  account  of  the 
summer  excursion,  held  in  the  happy  pre-war  days 
of  June,  1914,  is  freely  illustrated  by  photographic 
views,  and  a  few  cuts  in  the  text.  Two  papers  read 
at  the  Winter  Meeting  follow.  These  are  "  The 
British  Museum  Manuscript  of  the  Life  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Published 
Memoirs,"  by  Mr.  Sydney  Race,  illustrated  by 
portraits  and  facsimiles,  and  "  Education  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  Corner.  The  latter 
should  do  something  to  correct  sundry  misappre- 
hensions and  delusions,  which,  despite  the  labours 
of  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach,  are  still  current.  The  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a 
further  instalment  of  "  The  Chantry  Certificate  Rolls 
for  the  County  of  Nottingham,"  edited,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes,  by  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson. 


<^ 


^  ^ 


The  Proceedings  of  the  Geologists'^  Association,  vol. 
xxvi.,  part  3,  must  strongly  appeal  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  geology  of  the  Glasgow  district, 
for  it  contains  a  series  of  fifteen  masterly  articles  on 
this  subject,  written  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory, 
F.R.S.,  and  Messrs.  R.  G.  Carruthers,  D.  Ferguson, 
J.  V.  Harrison,  Peter  McNair,  James  Neilson, 
Alexander  Scott,  W.  R.  Smellie,  James  Stark  and 
G.  W.  Tyrrell.  The  editorial  task  of  confining 
these  experts  to  the  forty-four  pages  which  their 
articles  cover  must  have  been  great.      The  writers 
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are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  remarkable  and  valuable 
achievement.  "The  Structure  of  the  Eastern  Part 
of  the  Lake  District  "  is  also  ably  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  N.  Green.  The  reports  of  the  excursions 
to  the  Essex  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Stratford, 
and  to  Brentwood  and  Great  Warley,  show  that  the 
Association  has  maintained  this  portion  of  its  pro- 
gramme, notwithstanding  the  conflicting  interests  of 
the  present  crisis. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH/EOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  war,  the  British  ARCHiT;o- 
i.OGiCAL  Association  held  a  Congress,  shorter 
and  with  less  formality  than  usual,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  On  Wednesday,  August  i8,  there  was  an 
evening  reception  by  the  Mayor  of  Ryde,  at  which 
the  President,  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  F.S.A. ,  explained 
why  it  had  been  determined  to  hold  the  annual 
gathering.  On  Thursday,  the  19th,  the  Association 
iiad  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Hampshire  Archreo- 
logical  Society,  visiting  Carisbrooke  Castle  and 
Church  and  Newport.  At  the  latter  place  the  Cor- 
poration Charters — which  date  back  to  the  time  of 
Henry  IF. — and  other  records  were  shown  to  the 
visitors.  Friday,  20th,  was  occupied  by  an  excursion 
to  Brading,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  stocks  and 
whipping-post  and  bull-ring,  and  its  church,  to  the 
Roman  villa  close  by,  where  is  a  well  preserved 
mosaic  pavement,  to  Shanklin,  Ventnor,  Wolverton 
manor-house,  and  back  by  Kingston  and  Shorwell 
Churches.  Saturday  was  the  last  day  of  the  meeting. 
Quarr  Abbey  was  visited  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
alternoon  Arreton  Church  and  manor-house  and 
Newchurch  Church. 

^>^  ^  ^ 

Archdeacon  Thomas  presided  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Camurian  Arcii/EOLOGical  Association, 
held  at  Shrewsbury  on  August  31.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  stated  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to  postpone 
again  for  another  year  the  annual  excursion  which 
was  to  have  been  held  at  Dolgelly  in  1914,  and  was 
for  the  same  reason  put  oft"  this  year.  A  grant  of  /^^ 
was  recommended  for  excavations  at  Llanthony 
Abbey,  and  ;(f20  for  the  excavations  at  the  Roman 
city  of  Uriconium,  Salop.  A  special  grant  of  /^2^ 
had  been  made  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Fund.  The 
Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Mr. 
T.  E.  Morris,  London,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  in  regard  to  the  votes  for  excavations  he  thought 
that  when  those  excavations  were  made  there  should 
appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  a  report  of 
the  finds  of  the  excavations.  He  would  also  be  very 
glad  if  in  future  the  Association  could  persuade  the 
owners  of  the  soil  where  excavations  were  made  to 
hand  over  any  "finds"  to  some  museum.  He 
regretted  to  say  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  most  of  the  objects  of  interest  so  dis- 
covered in  Wales  had  gone,  and  no  one  knew  where. 
Many  of  them,  he  knew,  had  gone  to  private  owners, 
but  some  of  those,  at  the  death  of  the  owners,  had 
been  sold,  and  so  they  were  lost  sight  of.  It  could 
be  seen  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  on 


Ancient  Monuments  in  Wales  that  a  good  many 
objects  of  interest  in  the  Principality  had  been  lost, 
and  he  hoped  in  making  their  grants  that  they  would 
urge  that  the  objects  discovered  be  preserved  in  some 
institution. 

Mrs.  Bulkeley  Owen  asked  if  they  suggested  the 
British  Museum  or  the  National  Museum  of  Wales  ; 
they  did  not  want  such  discoveries  to  go  out  of 
Wales. 

Mr.  Illtyd  Gardner  said  he  did  not  want  them  to 
go  out  of  Wales,  but  better  they  should  go  to  the 
British  Museum  or  to  the  Shrewsbury  Museum  than 
that  they  should  be  lost. 

<^  <iO§  ^ 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  September  4,  the  members  of 
the  Brighton  and  Hove  Arch/EOI.ogical  Club 
rambled  over  the  Downs  between  Brighton  and 
Lewes  to  view  a  series  of  boundary  stones  which  run 
in  parallel  rows  between  Newmarket  Farm  and 
Kingston  Hill.  The  party  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
William  Law,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Club,  who 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year.  Mr.  Law  pointed  out  that  the  stones 
were  not  marked  on  the  current  Ordnance  survey 
map,  although  most  of  them  were  shown  on  the  1873 
survey.  When  he  first  discovered  the  stones,  while 
on  a  ramble  across  the  Downs,  no  one  seemed  to 
know  anything  about  them.  In  consequence,  he 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Club  for  the  purpose 
of  having  them  recorded,  and  also  in  the  hope  that 
some  member  might  be  able  to  solve  the  question  of 
their  existence.  Both  objects  were  attained.  Mr. 
A.  Hadrian  Allcroft,  M.A. ,  who  has  recently  been 
very  active  in  his  researches  in  connection  with  the 
old  Roman  roads  and  trackways  of  Sussex,  became 
interested  in  the  matter.  From  inquiries  which  he 
made  he  found  that  at  one  time,  perhaps  within  the 
last  hundred  years,  the  present  Kingston  Estate  con- 
sisted of  two  estates.  One  was  called  Kingston 
Estate,  with  its  stead  at  Kingston  Farm,  and  the 
other  Newmarket  Estate,  with  its  stead  at  New- 
market Farm.  Mr.  Allcroft  suggested  that  the 
northern  line  of  stones  was  the  boundary  between 
the  two  estates.  The  southern  row  was  evidently 
the  boundary  line  of  the  Swanboro'-Kingston  Estates 
as  they  exist  to-day.  Flint  was  the  name  of  the 
tenant  of  one  of  the  estates,  and  Rogers  of  the  other. 
There  are  tombstones  to  both  families  in  Kingston 
churchyard.  The  party  traced  the  north  line  of 
stones  from  Newmarket  Farm  to  Kingston  Hill. 
The  majority  of  the  stones  were  found  in  situ,  but 
two  had  been  either  ploughed  out  or  dug  up.  Mr. 
Law  emphasized  the  necessity  of  recording  all  those 
old  boundary  stones,  as  they  were  frequently  of  great 
importance  to  the  historian. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society  in  August  paid  a  visit  to  Warburton  in 
Cheshire,  in  order  to  see  the  curious  old  church, 
cross-shaft,  stocks,  village,  and  the  beautiful  old- 
fashioned  garden  at  the  rectory.  The  weather  was 
not  all  that  the  party  would  have  wished,  but  the 
best  was  made  of  it.  The  members  were  met  at  the 
church  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  G.  Egerton  Warburton, 
who  very  kindly  described  the  various  points  of 
interest  in  the  building,  and  distributed  cards  upon 
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which  were  piinted  the  chief  historical  facts  relating 
to  the  place.  The  Hon.  Secretary  also  read  a  paper 
in  the  old  church,  relating  to  the  history  of  War- 
burton,  and  also  an  extract  from  a  paper  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Bailey,  F.S.A.,  containing  details  concerning 
St.  Werburgha,  from  whom  the  manor  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  of  Werburgton  or  Warburton.  The 
Rector  was  good  enough  to  produce  the  old  registers 
for  inspection,  which  he  has  personally  transcribed 
and  indexed.  He  also  described  the  many  curious 
flowers  and  plants  in  his  garden,  sent  from  various 
parts  of  the  world  by  friends.  Mr.  Warburton  has 
written  a  fascinating  book  on  the  subject.  It  is 
entitled  In  a  Cheshire  Garden.  It  not  only  deals 
with  its  horticulture,  but  the  habits  of  its  many 
feathered  visitors. 


-^ 


^ 


^ 


On  August  12  the  Gloucester  members  of  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  ARCHyiiOLOGicAL 
Society  organized  a  successful  visit  to  Stanley  St. 
Leonard.  The  party  met  at  Stonehouse,  and  drove 
thence  through  Stanley  King  to  Stanley  St.  Leonard, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Vicar  (the  Rev. 
Charles  Swynnerton,  F.S.A.),  and  were  conducted 
over  the  church  and  priory  buildings.  The  eastern 
front  of  the  church  is  used  in  the  parish  church.  The 
Vicar  read  a  paper  on  the  church,  pointing  out  its 
interesting  features,  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
restoration  which  he  is  carrying  out  as  funds  permit, 
in  consultation  with  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  Ancient  Buildings.  He  described  the  condition 
in  which  he  found  the  building,  and  spoke  regretfully 
of  the  scraping  away  and  plastering  over  of  certain 
frescoes  in  1870.  The  visitors  went  carefully  over 
the  building,  and  expressed  hearty  approval  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Vicar.  The  recent  discovery  of  a 
staircase  and  doorway  leading  to  the  rood  screen 
attracted  much  notice  because  of  the  singular  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  western  church,  whereas  the  usual 
place  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary.  Other 
special  features  are  the  early  Norman  carving  of  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars,  which  is  full  of  quaint  detail. 
The  birth  of  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalene  wiping 
Christ's  feet  with  her  hair  are  two  events  depicted. 
But  perhaps  the  strangest  piece  of  sculpture  is  that 
over  the  piscina,  where  Adam  and  Eve  are  repre- 
sented as  a  four-footed  beast  with  human  faces.  Eve 
is  offering  the  apple  to  Adam,  who  is  standing  firmly 
on  the  serpent's  head.  A  collection  was  made  for  the 
restoration  fund,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  after 
the  war  the  fund  might  be  completed.  The  President 
thanked  the  Vicar  for  his  welcome  and  his  valuable 
paper.  The  barn,  part  of  the  priory  buildings,  was 
next  visited.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope,  excavations  have  been  made,  and  they  reveal 
a  Saxon  apse,  the  herring-bone  masonry  of  which  is 
much  admired. 

^^  ^^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries on  August  25  Mr.  John  Oxberry  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Invention  of  the  Davy  Lamp."  The 
centenary  of  the  introduction  of  the  Davy  Safety 
Lamp  into  the  northern  coalfield,  at  Hebburn  Colliery, 
will  be  celebrated  in  January  next. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Wkstmorland  Arch/eological  Society  was  held 
at  the  Roman  Fort,  Ambleside,  on  September  3. 
The  papers  of  chief  interest  were  those  on  the  old 
Castle  Dairy  at  Kendal,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen,  F.S.  A., 
and  on  the  recent  explorations  at  the  Ambleside 
Roman  Fort,  by  Professor  Haverfield  and  Mr.  R.  G. 
Collingwood. 

Mr.  Curwen's  paper  was  of  especial  interest,  as  at 
the  moment  a  strenuous  effort  is  being  made  to 
prevent,  by  public  subscription,  the  demolition  of  the 
Castle  Dairy.  It  was  supposed,  said  Mr.  Curwen, 
that  the  castle  had  its  farmstead  beside  the  "  ponte 
de  Strowmondgate,"  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
the  Episcopal  Registers  of  the  See  of  Carlisle  in  1379. 
That  Thomas  de  Roos  kept  his  milking  cows  in  such 
a  convenient  situation  wa«  quite  a  reasonable  supposi- 
tion. Historical  evidence,  however,  there  was  none  ; 
but  of  architectural  evidence  there  was  this  building, 
which  certainly  bore  traces  of  late  fourteenth-century 
work,  and  which  extraordinarily,  notwithstanding  all 
the  changes,  still  bore  the  name  of  "  The  Castle  Dairy. " 
It  was  the  only  example  left  in  the  borough  of  a 
masonry  building  erected  in  the  Tudor  style.  The 
burghers  appeared  to  have  still  clung  to  timber  as 
their  principal  material  for  building  purposes,  and 
that  Anthony  Garnett  ventured  to  erect  his  house 
with  stone  and  masonry  at  once  marked  him  out  as  a 
man  of  some  considerable  note.  In  the  hall  there 
was  a  carved  stone  with  the  initials  "  A.  G. "  entwined 
with  a  cord,  and  the  date  1564.  This  was  the  earliest 
date  as  yet  discovered. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Collingwood's  report  of  the  work  done 
on  the  Roman  fort  at  Ambleside  was  followed  with 
keen  interest.  This  work,  Mr.  Collingwood  pointed 
out,  has  this  year  naturally  been  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  than  in  the  two  previous  years,  but  the  results 
have  nevertheless  been  of  great  interest.  At  the  end 
of  last  season  it  was  discovered  that  underneath  the 
second  century  A.D.  fort  lay  another,  dating  from  the 
century  before,  and  this  year's  digging  has  been 
devoted  to  exploring  this  early  fort.  We  are  now, 
Mr.  Collingwood  said,  in  possession  of  its  dimensions, 
and  have  determined  the  general  character  of  the 
defences.  Whereas  the  latter  fort  lay  east  and  west, 
the  earlier  lay  almost  north  and  south  across  the 
eastern  end  of  the  later,  projecting  beyond  it  some 
60  feet  on  the  north.  It  was  defended  by  a  double 
ditch,  vai7ing  in  width  from  25  to  40  feet  according 
to  the  distance  between  them,  and  4  or  5  feet  deep. 
In  the  bottom  of  these  ditches  oak  timber  was  found, 
which  suggests  that  a  palisade  was  also  used.  Inside 
these  defences  was  a  rampart,  whose  foundations, 
consisting  of  a  strip  of  hard  stone  paving,  have  been 
discovered  in  several  places.  The  north  end  of  the 
early  fort,  projecting  beyond  the  limits  of  the  later 
fort,  has  received  most  attention  this  year.  The 
ditches  run  right  up  to  the  knoll  of  rock,  which 
stands  prominently  up  in  the  western  part  of  the 
field,  and  this  suggests  that  the  rock  was  regarded  as 
an  annexe  to  the  early  fort,  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
corner  tower.  Eastward  from  this  point  the  ditches 
stretch  across  to  the  modern  road,  a  distance  of 
100  yards.  We  have  found  near  the  centre  of  this 
line  a  pavement  thickly  covered  with  charcoal,  which 
may  represent  the  floor  of  a  gate-house ;  but  the  gate 
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has  not  been  definitely  located.  On  either  side  of 
this  pavement  ditches  have  been  found  running  for 
a  short  distance  southward  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
defences,  and  intended  possibly  as  a  flanking  defence 
for  the  gateway.  Several  trenches  have  been  dug  on 
the  other  sides  of  the  early  fort,  to  fix  its  limits  ;  and 
a  certain  amount  of  pottery,  datable  to  the  first 
century  A. n.,  has  been  discovered.  One  large  Samian 
dish,  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  early  ditch,  is  almost 
complete.  Two  bronze  coins  have  turned  up,  one  of 
Domitian  (the  Emperor  under  whom  the  early  fort 
was  probably  built),  and  one  of  an  Antonine  Emperor 
of  the  second  century  ;  also  a  fourth-century  silver 
coin  in  a  well  belonging  to  the  later  fort.  The  filling 
in  of  the  trenches  duij  this  year  is  expected  to  last 
about  ten  days,  and  will  be  begun  immediately.  The 
large  buildings,  uncovered  last  year,  will  remain  open 
as  before. 

^  ^  <^ 

A  partv  of  members  of  the  Durham  and  Northum- 
HKRi.ANi)  Arch/Kological  SOCIETY,  about  fifty  ill 
number,  held  their  second  meeting  of  the  year  on 
August  26,  when  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Morpeth.  After  assembling  at  Morpeth  Station, 
the  party  drove  to  Whalton,  where  the  church,  which 
is  principally  of  thirteenth-century  architecture,  was 
examined.  Part  of  the  tower  is  probably  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  this  proved  of  great  interest. 
After  visiting  the  church  at  Bolam,  which  comprises 
various  periods  of  English  architecture,  the  members 
drove  to  the  village  of  Hartburn.  The  church  at  the 
latter  place  is  largely  of  thirteenth-century  date,  and 
the  chancel  contains  three  sedilia,  while  on  the  north 
side  there  is  a  stone  canopy  with  a  female  figure  by 
Chantrey.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  tomb  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hodgson,  the  historian,  who  a  century  ago  took 
an  active  part  in  the  movement  which  led  to  the 
experiments  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  inventor  of 
the  Davy  Eamp.  Mitford  Church  and  Castle  were 
passed  on  the  return  journey  to  Morpeth.  The  party 
next  visited  Newminster  Abbey,  a  house  of  the 
Cistercians,  the  ruins  of  which  have  recently  been 
partly  excavated  by  Mr.  George  Renwick,  who  pointed 
out  the  discoveries  which  he  had  made,  including  the 
arcade  of  the  cloisters  and  several  tombs.  An  inter- 
esting description  of  the  places  visited  was  given  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Oswald. 

Mr.  George  Renwick  entertained  the  members  at 
his  residence,  Springhill,  which  is  close  to  the  abbey 
ruins,  tea  being  provided  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house. 


iRetJietos  anD  Jl^otices 
of  Jl3eto  T5ooks. 

[Pudh'sAers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  0/  books  sent  /or  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.^ 

Bankf  Charters,  a.d.  1232-1703.     Edited  by  Sir 
James  H.  Ramsay,  Bart.,  of  Banff.     Three  illus- 
trations.   Oxford  :    University  Press,  1915.    4to., 
pp.  x-f392.     Price  15s.  net. 
Sir  James    Ramsay  of  BanIT,  well  known  for  his 
research,  and  as  the  author  of  7 he  Scholar's  History 
of  England,  has  done  good  service  in  publishing  an 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  charter  chest  of  his 
distinguished  family  for  a  period  of  about  five  cen- 
turies, with  extended  transcripts  of  the  more  notable 
documents.     This   substantial   volume  is  admirably 
marshalled,   and  comprises   an   introduction,   a    bio- 
graphical summary,  a  variety  of  notes,  and  a  table  of 
the  comparative    value   of  Scots    and    English    cur- 
rencies from  1355  to  1601.     To  such  a  work  indexes 
are  essential,  and  ihey  are  arranged  after  a  full  and 
carefully  discriminating  fashion. 

In  the  initial  paragraph  of  his  preface,  the  author 
remarks  that :  "  To  most  persons  country  life  in 
Scotland  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  shrouded  in 
mystery.  Chronicles  and  official  records  throw  little 
light  on  the  life  of  the  home.  Scotland  is  not  too 
rich  in  public  documents,  and  is  still  poorer  in  private 
documents  given  to  the  public.  To  many  the  glimpses 
of  social  life  afforded  by  my  charters  will  be  thought 
revelations.  Few,  I  fancy,  will  be  fully  prepared  for 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  life  found  in  the  homes  of 
lairds  of  substantial  property.  The  furnishing  of  a 
sixteenth-century  manor-house  is  simply  that  of  a 
modern  bothie."  He  also  remarks  that,  though 
porridge  washed  down  with  home-brewed  beer  must 
have  been  the  staple  diet,  there  are  abundant  proofs 
that  the  old  Scottish  regard  for  birth  existed  to  the 
full  alongside  of  this  primitive  simplicity. 

It  will,  however,  be  still  more  startling  to  many  an 
educated  man  on  this  side  of  the  Border  to  learn  that, 
though  place-names  are  practically  all  Celtic,  the 
names  of  men,  both  high  and  low,  are  almost  as 
generally  Anglo-Saxon.  The  indigenous  Ogilvies 
abound,  and  there  are  also  a  fair  number  of  Camp- 
bells, and  one  or  two  others  which  are  possibly  or 
presumably  of  Celtic  origin  ;  but  these  are  exceptions, 
and  the  "  Macs  "  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  wholesale  though  gradual  evictions  of  the  Celts 
from  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  their  replacement 
by  non-Celtic  tribes,  has  for  a  long  time  been  an 
admitted  and  well-known  fact.  But  Sir  James  Ram- 
say has  in  these  pages  drawn  attention  to  another 
little  realized  national  factor  in  the  making  of  Scot- 
land. He  points  out  that  there  is  a  large  Scandina- 
vian element  traceable  in  the  intruding  populations, 
which  is  commonly  only  associated  with  the  northern 
and  western  counties.  But  the  indexes  of  personal 
names,  almost  all  of  which  pertain  to  Forfarshire  and 
Perthshire,  abound  in  instances  ending  in  the  patro- 
nymic "son."  This  patronymic  is  not  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  English  prior  to  the  Conquest  used  no  patro- 
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nymic  ;  it  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  is  akin  to 
the  "  sen  "  still  so  common  in  those  countries,  as  in 
Jansen,  Petersen,  etc.  We  have  noted  in  Sir  James 
Ramsay's  personal  index  to  these  charters  such  names 
as  Adamson,  Allison,  Alexanderson,  Davidson, 
Donaldson,  Farquharson,  Henderson,  and  Patterson, 
whilst  there  are  seven  Andersons,  nine  Thompsons, 
and  actually  twenty-three  Robertsons. 

To  the   family  historians  and  the  genealogists  this 
volume  cannot  fail  to  prove  invaluable. 

*  3»C         3»t 

Staffordshire.  By  W.  Bernard  Smith,  B.Sc. 
With  maps,  diagrams  and  illustrations.  Cam- 
bridge :  University  Press,  1915-  l6mo.,  pp., 
xii+155.  Price  IS.  6d.  net. 
The  Cambridge  County  Handbooks  have  won  an 
honourable  reputation  for  accuracy  and  skilful  con- 
densation of  information.  The  volume  before  us  is  a 
quite  admirable  example  of  those  qualities.  Mr. 
Bernard  Smith  is  Senior  Science  Master  at  Denstone 
College,  the  great  (and  only)  public  school  of  the 
county,*  and  he  knows  his  Staffordshire  thoroughly 
well.  Everything  is  briefly  treated,  but  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  missed.  The  physical  character- 
istics of  the  county,  its  geology,  natural  history,  and 
climate,  its  people  and  dialect,  its  industry  and  manu- 
factures, history,  antiquities  and  architecture,  roads, 
canals  and  railways,  its  many  worthies,  and  a  gazetteer 
of  the  chief  towns  and  villages,  not  forgetting  a  short 
chapter  on  Monasticism  in  the  county — all  these 
find  short  but  satisfactory  treatment.  There  are  four 
maps  and  numerous  photographic  illustrations  pro- 
duced with  somewhat  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Some,  like  that  of  Essex  Bridge,  probably  a  pack-horse 
bridge,  at  Mayfield,  on  p.  97,  are  very  good.  The 
little  volume  forms  a  capital  handbook  to  the  county. 

♦  *      * 

Lyrics  ok  Old  London.  By  Dorothy  Margaret 
Stuart.  Illustrated  by  May  Ellis.  London : 
George  Alien  and  Unwtn,  Ltd.,  1915.  Crown 
4to.,  pp.  69.  Price  5s.  net. 
In  this  slim  and  comely  volume  Miss  Stuart  gives 
us  fourteen  poems,  several  in  ballad  metres,  on  events 
connected  with  the  City  or  on  incidents  which  the 
streets  of  old  London  witnessed — the  passing  of  King 
Charles  I.  to  his  doom  at  Whitehall,  the  presentation 
of  a  nosegay  at  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  to  the  victim 
bound  for  Tyburn,  the  waylaying  of  St.  Nicholas's 
Clerks,  the  burial  of  Edmund  Shakespeare,  player, 
the  production  of  Tivelfih  Night  in  the  Middle 
Temple  Hall,  Lord  Chancellor  More  at  Chelsea,  the 
voyage  of  the  gallant  Primer ose  to  Muscovy,  and 
others,  winding  up  with  one  on  the  City's  motto, 
"  Domine,  dirige  nos."  There  is  genuine  poetry  in 
these  verses ;  in  fact,  the  book  is  a  happy  inspiration. 
The  type  is  bold,  the  pages  few,  and  the  contents  so 
good  that  the  reader  when  he  reaches  the  end  will 
cry  out  for  more.  We  hope  Miss  Stuart  will  hear 
and  respond  to  the  cry.  The  opening  ballad  on 
"Such  a  King  Harry  .  .  ."  is  finely  touched  with 
imagination,  and  nearly  all  have  a  happy  spontaneity; 
but  our  favourite  is  "Edmund  Shakespeare" — the 
player,  and  brother  of  the  dramatist,  who  was  buried 
in  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark,  1607 — though 
the  beautiful  verses  "  Ma  Souverayne,"an  inscription 
on  a  fifteenth-century  gold  ring,  found  under  the  clay 


of  a  London  street,  runs  it  hard.  The  six  full-page 
coloured  drawings  by  Miss  Ellis  add  greatly  to  the 
attractiveness  of  this  very  pleasant  volume. 

*      ♦      * 
A  PiCTURE-BoOK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY.      Vol.   II.: 

1485- 1688.     Compiled  by  S.  C.  Roberts,  M.A. 

With  200  illustrations.     Cambridge :    The   Uni- 

7)ersity  Press,    1915.      Large  4to.,  pp.    xii  +  70. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
The  first  volume  of  this  Picture  Book,  which  illus- 
trated British  history  down  to  1485,  was  noticed  in 
the  Antiijtiary  for  March  last.  Every  word  that  was 
then  said  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Roberts's  "  in- 
genious attempt  to  provide  systematic  pictorial  illus- 
tration for  historical  teaching  "  can  be  repeated  with 
added  emphasis  in  respect  of  this  second  volume. 
The  period  here  dealt  with  being  nearer  our  own 
times,  there  is  not  only  a  greater  abundance  of 
pictorial  material  from  wliich  to  select,  but  the  events 
illustrated  touch  us  more  nearly  than  those  of  earlier 
times.  As  before,  all  kinds  of  illustration  are  drawn 
upon,  with  most  effective  results.  We  feel  sure  that 
all  history  teachers  will  find  these  books  most  helpful 
in  making  the  story  of  the  past  a  living  reality  to 
their  classes.  In  one  respect  this  second  volume 
shows  a  marked  advance  on  its  predecessor.  Mr. 
Roberts  says  that,  "  in  deference  to  certain  criticisms 
of  the  first  volume,  the  notes  have  been  made  con- 
siderably fuller,  and,  although  they  do  not  in  any  way 
constitute  a  continuous  narrative,  it  is  hoped  that  in 
each  reign  the  most  important  events,  at  any  rate, 
have  been  duly  noticed  and  illustrated."  The  hope 
is  well  founded.  The  additional  letterpress  is  just 
what  was  needed.  The  two  centuries  of  Tudor  and 
Stuart  history  cover  such  stirring  periods  in  our 
annals  that  the  work  of  selection  must  have  been 
very  difficult.  It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  plenty  of 
other  subjects  for  illustration  besides  those  here  given  ; 
but  careful  selection  was  necessary,  and  we  do  not 
feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  cavil  at  Mr.  Roberts's 
results. 

Under  the  title  of  Ipra  Opulenta:  The  Earlier  History 
of  Ypres  (Harrison  and  Sons,  price  is.  net),  Colonel 
Sir  Reginald  Hardy,  Bt.,D.  L.,  has  issued  in  handy 
form  a  booklet  dealing  with  the  early  and  mediaeval 
history  of  Ypres,  and  the  Flanders  of  which  that  city 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  was  a  picturesque  orna- 
ment. Little  did  the  peaceful  folk  of  Ypres  in  the 
early  summer  of  last  year,  as  the  reviewer  then  saw 
them  and  their  delightful  old  town,  dream  of  the 
horror  and  ruin  that  were  so  close  at  hand.  Ypres, 
then  known  to  comparatively  few,  is  now  a  name 
familiar  to  all  the  world,  a  monument  of  the  horrors 
of  war  and  of  German  savagery.  Many  people  will 
be  glad  to  have  this  neatly  produced  little  book,  in 
which  Sir  Reginald  Hardy  outlines  the  early  history 
of  the  destroyed  town  and  ravaged  district.  It  con- 
tains much  carefully  condensed  information,  and  is 
illustrated  by  many  plans  and  drawings,  including  a 
quaint  bird's-eye  view  of  the  wonderful  old  Cloth 
Hall,  dated  1564.  There  are  also  several  genea- 
logical tables. 

*      *      * 
The  Berks,  Bucks  and  Oxon  Archaological  Journal, 
July,  contains  a  description  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  of 
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two  more  Berkshire  churches  —  Ashampstead  and 
Hampstead  Norreys — illustrated  by  sixteen  good 
photographic  plates  ;  and  continuations  of  "Beenham 
House  and  Manor,"  by  the  late  Miss  Mary  Sharp, 
and  "Sandhurst,  Berks,"  by  Major  Kemplhorne. 
We  have  also  received  a  copy  of  the  fourth  edition 
of  No.  87  of  the  Hull  Museum  Publications — an 
Jllustrated  Cata  'ague  to  the  Museum  of  Fisheries  and 
Shipping,  Hull,  by  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  the  Curator 
(price  id.);  Part  xliii.  (a  double  part)  of  the 
London  County  Council's  Indication  of  Houses  of 
Historical  Interest  in  London  (price  2d.),  containing 
thirty-two  pages  of  valuable  information  concerning 
"Holywell  Priory  and  the  Site  of  the  Theatre, 
Shoreditch  "  ;  and  Rivista  d'lalia,  August  31. 


CorresponDence. 


VISSCHER'S 


'  LONDON  "  AND  "  THE 
GLOBE." 


TO  THE   EDITOR. 

Dr.  William  Martin,  in  his  contribution  in  your 
August  issue,  attempts  to  show  that  the  (ilobe  Play- 
house of  Shakespeare  was  not  where  Visscher  has 
shown  it  in  his  view  of  London,  1616,  but  that  it  lay 
some  distance  farther  south. 

To  support  this  contention  he  considers  that 
Visscher's  view  is  incorrect,  and  he  founds  this 
opinion  on  what  are,  he  alleges,  discrepancies  between 
Visscher's  view  and  an  earlier  view  prepared  by 
Braun  in  1572. 

Instead  of  reproducing  these  two  maps  side  by  side, 
so  as  to  give  the  unprejudiced  reader  a  chance  of 
making  a  comparison,  he  presents  us  with  two  dia- 
grams, presumably  prepared  by  himself,  purporting 
to  represent  these  views. 

In  connection  with  these  diagrams  it  may  be 
noticed  that — 

1.  Material  of  vital  interest  has  been  omitted. 

2.  Material  has  been  introduced  for  which  there  is 
no  justification  or  precedent  in  the  originals. 

3.  He  has  misread  the  original  views,  hence  his 
deductions  are  wrong  and  misleading. 

With  regard  to  these  three  points  I  wish  to  be 
quite  definite,  and  if  anyone  cares  to  compare  the 
original  views  with  Dr.  Martin's  diagrams,  they  will 
at  once  see — 

I.  That  there  is  a  way  or  lane  shown  by  Braun 
leading  out  of  Deadman's  Place  on  the  east,  and  that 
this  way  or  lane  forms  an  approach  to  a  circular 
building  called  the  "  Beare  bayting."  In  the 
Visscher  view  this  same  way  or  lane  is  shown,  but  in 
this  case  it  forms  the  approach  to  "The  Globe," 
which  is  shown  by  Visscher  to  stand  exactly  on  the 
site  of  Braun's  "  Beare  bayting"  ring.  In  neither  of 
Dr.  Martin's  diagrams  is  this  way  or  lane  even  indi- 
cated ;  it  has,  in  fact,  been  entirely  omitted.  The 
omission  is  particularly  unfortunate,  for,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  he  has  in  the  letterpress  mistaken 
this  way  or  lane  for  Maiden  Lane,  which  lies  124  feet 
to  the  south  of  it. 


2.  In  Braun's  view  Maiden  Lane  does  not  enter 
Deadman's  Place  ;  it  turns  off  due  south  almost 
opposite  the  Bull  Baiting  Ring ;  the  ditch  or  sewer 
is,  however,  carried  through  to  Deadman's  Place,  and 
this  ditch  or  sewer  is  shown  by  Braun  as  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester's 
Piirk.  Dr.  Martin  has,  however,  in  his  diagram  of 
Braun's  view  departed  from  the  original  by  carrying 
Maiden  Lane  through  to  Deadman's  Place  instead  of 
the  sewer. 

3.  By  an  examination  of  Visscher's  view,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  road  on  the  southern  boundary 
is  the  way  or  lane  giving  access  to  "  The  Globe."  This 
way  or  lane  (omitted  in  the  diagrams)  has  been  mis- 
taken by  Dr.  Martin  for  Maiden  Lane.  In  Dr. 
Martin's  diagram  of  Visscher's  view,  he  has  attempted 
to  show  what  he  imagines  existed  on  the  land  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  view.  To  keep  this  additional 
matter   quite   distinct,   he   has   ruled    a  dotted   line 

X X  across  his  diagram.     All  below  the  dotted 

line  is  Dr.  Martin's  addition,  and  all  above  it  is 
supposed  to  be  included  in  Visscher's  view. 

The  dotted  line  is,  in  fact,  intended  to  represent 
the  southern  boundary  of  Visscher's  view.  The 
southern  boundary  in  Visscher's  view  cuts  through 
the  way  or  lane,  but  Dr.  Martin  has  made  his  dotted 
line  cut  through  Maiden  Lane.  Pie  has,  in  fact, 
quite  unconsciously  linked  up  the  way  or  lane  with 
Maiden  Lane.  The  two  lanes  are  quite  distinct,  and 
should  not  be  connected. 

This  misreading  of  the  original  views  has,  not 
unnaturally,  led  him  to  false  conclusions. 

He  says,  in  reference  to  the  Visscher  view,  that 
"it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  prominent  building 
just  below  the  wording  '  The  Globe'  is  intended  for 
the  Rose  Playhouse."     In  this  he  is  wrong,  and  the 

error  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  line  x x  should 

have  been  dotted  some  124  feet  farther  north,  so  as 
to  cut  through  the  way  or  lane.  If  it  had  been  dotted 
in  its  proper  place,  then  Dr.  Martin  would  have 
found  that  the  Rose  Playhouse  was  situated  outside 
and  to  the  south  of  Visscher's  view,  and  on  this 
account  Vis.scher  has  rightly  omitted  it.  Dr.  Martin 
.seems  to  be  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  site  of  the 
Rose  lay  in  the  corner  formed  by  Maid  Lane  and  Rose 
Alley.  Furthermore,  the  Rose  was  demolished  in 
1606,  or  ten  years  before  the  date  of  Visscher's 
view. 

The  wording  "The  Globe"  in  the  view  obviously 
refers  to  the  prominent  building  immediately  below 
it.  In  short,  this  tampering  with  the  text  has  resulted 
in  utter  confusion.  He  places  the  Rose  Playhouse  on 
the  site  of  the  Globe,  and  as  a  consequence  he  is 
forced  to  find  some  other  site  for  the  Globe.  This 
he  proceeds  to  do  by  placing  it  to  the  south  of  Maiden 
Lane,  a  position  it  never  occupied. 

There  is  no  contemporary  view  of  London  showing 
the  Globe  on  the  south  side  of  Maiden  Lane. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence,  whether  it  be  in  the 
form  of  contemporary  views  or  contemporary  docu- 
ments, is  opposed  to  Dr.  Martin's  conclusion. 

The  Coram  Rege  Roll  discovered  by  Dr.  Charles 
William  Wallace  distinctly  says  that  the  Globe  was 
built  on  land  which  abutted  upon  Maiden  Lane  on 
the  south.  If  Maiden  Lane  was  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  land,  the  Globe  could  not  have  stood  on  land 
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still  farther  south,  as  Dr.   Martin  would  have  us 
believe. 

Again,  Dr.  Martin  has  attempted  to  show  that 
certain  plots  of  land,  shown  by  Braun  as  fronting 
upon  Bankside,  have  been  entirely  omitted  by 
Visscher.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  two  maps 
cannot  be  similar  in  all  respects,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  taken  from  different  points  of  view. 
Braun  has  assumed  a  point  of  view  at  a  far  greater 
altitude  than  has  been  taken  by  Visscher.  The 
greater  the  altitude  the  moie  map-like  becomes  the 
view  :  hence  the  fences  between  the  garden  plots 
would  be  seen  by  Braun,  but  to  Visscher  they  would 
be  invisible,  for  they  are  hidden  behind  the  houses  in 
Deadman's  Place.  In  like  manner,  the  pike-ponds 
seen  by  Braun  would  not  be  seen  by  Visscher.  In 
Visscher's  view  they  would  be  hidden  behind  the 
thick  foliage  of  trees  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
hedgerows  shown  by  Braun.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  over  forty  years  elapsed  between  the  time  Braun 
made  his  view  and  Visscher  made  his. 

The  main  point,  however,  of  Dr.  Martin's  contribu- 
tion is  his  conclusion  that  the  words  "The  Globe" 
in  Visscher's  view  do  not  refer  to  the  important 
building  shown  immediately  below  them. 

If  Dr.  Martin's  conception  is  more  correct  than  the 
contemporary  drawing,  it  must  be  taken  to  set  aside, 
not  only  Visscher's,  but  also  Hollar's  view,  Merian's 
view,  De  Witt's  view,  Vanden  Hoeye's  view,  and  the 
Profil  de  la  Ville  de  Londre  by  Eoisseau.  In  every 
one  of  these  the  Globe  is  shown  and  named,  and 
in  all  cases  it  appears  behind  the  cottages  on  Bank- 
side,  and  therefore  on  the  north  side  of  Maiden  Lane. 
By  substituting  our  own  conceptions  for  the  contem- 
porary text,  it  is  possible  to  offer  a  demonstration 
of  anything  you  please  ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  concep- 
tions depart  from  the  text,  so  far  will  the  demonstra- 
tion be  liable  to  error. 

George  Hubbard,  F.S.A. 


OLD  NUMERALS, 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

Referring  to  the  "  counting-out  "  rhymes  mentioned 
by  correspondents  in  the  current  and  preceding  issues, 
I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  those  used  by  us 
boys  during  the  years  (1847- 1855)  I  was  a  pupil  at 
Minasi's  South  Islington  Commercial  and  Mathematic 
School,  then  situated  close  by  Dixon's  Cattle  Layers, 
at  present  the  site  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  N. 
They  ran  : 

Eena — dena — dina — dust, 

Spittler — wheeler — whiler — wust  ; 

Spit — spot — must  be  done, 

Tweedle  um — twaddle-um — twenty-one. 

O—U—T— spells  out,  -^ 

With  a  rotten,  dirty  dish  clout, 

One  R— two  R— three  R. 

The  lad  in  the  circle  upon  whom  the  final  "  R  " 
fell  then  stood  out.  I  have  heard  since  that  the 
words  "Eena,  dena,"  etc.,  were  a  corruption  (f  old 
Arabic  numerals. 

Harry  Hems. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter, 
September  2,  191 5. 


A  CURIOUS  INSCRIPTION. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

In  the  church  of  Buckland,  near  Stanford,  there  is 
the  following  inscription  referiitg  to  a  Baronet  and 
his  wife  : 

MEN  AND  WOMEN,  KNOW  &  REMEMBER 
THE  BARONET  PARTICVLARLY  HONORED 
FOR  MORALL,  ECONOMICALL  &  PRVDEN- 
TIALI,  MERIT.  THE  LADIE  REVERENCED 
FOR  SANCTIMONIOVS  ZEAL,  HUMILUY,  CON- 
STANT PATIENCE,  ABVNDANT  CHARITY, 
&   ADMIRABLE   IVSTICE. 

G.  W.  B.  Huntingford. 

Stanford,  Faringdon, 

Berks, 
September  3,  191 5. 


ANGLO-SAXON  BOUNDS  NEAR 
SILCHESTER. 

TO    THE    EDITOR. 

There  is  a  narrow  winding  road  on  the  north  ot 
Gloucester  City  called  Hare  Lane.  I  was  told 
recently  that  until  the  broad  new  Worcester  road  was 
made  it  was  the  only  outlet  from  the  city  to  Worcester, 
that  the  Roman  Wall  followed  its  line  for  a  certain 
distance,  and  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  "  very 
ancient  way." 

Jessie  C.  Davis. 
Mornington,  Elmbridge  Road, 
Gloucester. 
September  9,  19 1 5. 


FLINT   IMPLEMENTS. 

to   THE   EDITOR. 

Would  any  reader  of  the  Antujuaryhe  good  enough 
to  furnish  me  with  the  title  and  name  of  publisher  of 
a  moderately  priced  book  on  flint  implements,  suitable 
for  a  beginner  ?  One  that  would  explain  the  terms 
Chellean,  Mousterian,  Acheulean,  etc.,  would  be 
useful. 

Albert  Wade. 
Preston, 
September  12,  19 15. 

[We  would  recommend  Mrs.  Hingston  Quiggin's 
Primeval  Man  :  The  Stone  Age  in  Western  Europe, 
1912  (London  :  Macdonald  and  Evans.  Price  is.  6d. 
net  ;  and  Dr.  Duckworth's  Prehistoric  Man  in  the 
"Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature," 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1912.  Price  is.  net. — 
Ed.] 


Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

To  INTENDING  Contributors. —  bnsolicitedMSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 
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NOVEMBER,   1915. 


Announcement  0/ the  December  "Antiquary"  ivill  be 
found  on  page  2  in  front. 


Jl^otes  of  tte  Siontl). 


Thk  Publisher  of  the  Atitiquary  regrets  to 
be  comijelled  to  announce  that,  owing  to 
lack  of  sufficient  support,  he  is  unal)!e  to 
continue  the  publication  of  the  magazine. 
The  December  number  will  be  the  last. 

^  ^  ^ 
Stonehenge  was  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  at 
Salisbury  on  September  21.  The  historic 
monument  was  offered  with  30  acres  of  sur- 
rounding downland.  The  first  bid  was  one  of 
^5,000,  and  after  a  brief  space  the  "lot" 
was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Chubb, 
of  Bemerton  Lodge,  Salisbury,  at  the 
modest  price  of  ^^6,600.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that,  as  the  net  receipts  from  the  admis- 
sion fees  are  about  ^1^0  per  annum,  the  new 
owner  has  made  a  sound  5  per  cent,  invest- 
ment !  As  Stonehenge  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act,  no  steps 
can  be  taken  by  the  owner  to  alter  or  remove 
any  parts  of  the  megalithic  relics  of  antiquity ; 
but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  stones  could 
not  have  passed  into  national  custody. 

In  the  course  of  excavations  on  the  site  of 
the  great  city  of  Pataliputra,  the  modern 
Patna  in  Behar,  a  discovery  of  much  interest, 
?,d\^  Nature,  September  16,  has  been  made. 
A  vast  pillared  hall  of  the  Maurya  period,  the 
third  century  B.C.,  has  been  unearthed.     It 
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contained  eight  rows  of  monolithic  columns, 
fifteen  feet  apart,  supporting  a  wooden  super- 
structure which  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Some  remarkable  constructions  of  sal  wood 
beams  have  also  been  found,  the  object  of 
which  is  uncertain ;  they  may  have  been 
platforms  for  mooring  boats,  or  supports  for 
another  portion  of  the  building.  The  type 
of  architecture  at  once  recalls  the  great  hall 
at  Persepolis,  and  we  have  thus  a  further 
indication  of  the  influence  of  Persian  art  on 
India  during  this  period. 

&t  (2«  fj(> 
Dr.  Philip  Nelson,  F.S.A.,  writes  :  "  In  the 
year  1849  there  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  by  Mr.  James  W.  Whitehead,  the 
original  bronze  matrix  of  the  seal  of  Sir 
William  Torbock,  of  Tarbock,  near  Huyton, 
Lancashire. 

"  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  any  reader 
could  inform  me  as  to  the  present  where- 
abouts of  this  interesting  local  seal." 

^  ^  ^ 
That  the  Germans  are  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments with  regard  to  bombarding  defenceless 
places  on  the  English  east  coast  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  issued  silver  medals 
in  commemoration,  one  of  each  of  which  has 
recently  found  its  way  into  the  Museum  at 
Hull.  Each  medal,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, medalet,  is  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  has  a  ring  for  suspension.  The  obverse 
reads  "  Beschiess  von  Scarborough  u.  Hartle- 
pool durch  Deutsche  Schifife  16  Dez.  1914" 
(Bombardment  of  Scarborough  and  Hartle- 
pool by  German  ships,  Dec.  16,  1914).  On 
the  reverse  is  an  angel  carrying  a  laurel 
wreath  and  sword,  with  the  words  "  Gott 
Segnete  die  Vereinigten  Heere  "  (God  bless- 
ed the  United  Armies).  The  other  example 
reads,  on  the  obverse,  "  Deutsche  Marine 
Luftschifife  Bombardieren  Befest,  Engl. 
Kustenplatze  I.  D.  Nacht,  19-20  Jan.  1915  " 
(German  Admiralty  airships  bombard  forti- 
fications and  English  coast  places  on  the 
night  of  Jan.  19-20,  1915).  The  reverse  of 
this  medalet  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

«J»         ^         •it' 
A  Reuter's  telegram  from  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber said  :  "  At  Nancy  some  soldiers  digging 
a  trench  in  the  forest  of  Champenaux  un- 
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earthed  a  treasure,  consisting  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  the  early  17th  century,  of  con- 
siderable value  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view.  It  was  apparently  buried  there  during 
the  time  of  the  French  entry  into  Lorraine  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL 

"  According  to  the  law  of  treasure  trove, 
the  soldiers  are  entitled  to  one-hilf  of  the 
find,  the  State  taking  the  other  half.  The 
Prefect  of  Nancy  will  have  the  soldiers'  share 
put  up  for  auction,  so  as  to  get  the  best  price 
possible,  and  the  coins  which  fall  to  the  share 
of  the  State  will  be  placed  in  the  Nancy 
Museum." 

(|(>         ^         ^  f 

An  illustration  in  the  Illustrated  Loti'loji 
Ne7vs,  September  18,  showed  some  ancient 
Greek  vases  unearthed  by  soldiers  while 
digging  trench  positions  in  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 

•J?  "in?  «$» 
North  Wales  antiquaries  have  been  lament- 
ing with  good  reason  over  a  discovery  recently 
made  near  Colwyn  Bay.  A  rural  authority 
was  in  need  of  stones  for  road-repairing  work, 
and  an  official,  in  order  to  obtain  the  metal- 
ling, caused  the  opening  of  a  sepulchral 
mound  which  da*^es  back  to  the  Bronze  Age, 
and  the  removal  of  about  fifteen  loads  of 
stone.  This  grave,  which  had  remained 
intact  for  3,000  years,  was  found  to  contain 
a  stone  circle  enclosing  an  area  about  16  feet 
in  diameter,  an  oblong  cist  formed  of  huge 
stones,  and  an  earthenware  urn  containing 
cremated  human  bones.  The  urn  was  so 
brittle  that  it  broke  in  pieces  when  touched. 
Proceedings  of  this  kind  are  very  discredit- 
able to  the  authority  concerned. 

•){?  ^  ^ 
We  take  the  following  Note  from  the  York- 
shire Post,  September  28 :  "  The  Lincoln 
Archaeological  and  Architectural  Society 
have  deposited  a  square  stone  Roman  cist 
with  lid  in  the  Lincoln  City  and  County 
Museum.  Its  outside^  measurement  is 
18  inches  square  and  7I  inches  deep,  the 
thickness  of  the  lid  being  2^  inches.  The 
stone  has  been  hollowed,  the  inside  measure- 
ment being  12^  inches  square  and  5f  inches 
deep.  In  the  centre  is  a  shallow  circular 
recess,  3I  inches  across  and  about  half  an 
inch  deep,  which  has  evidently  been  made  to 


receive  the  base  of  some  vessel.  A  short 
time  ago  the  same  Society  deposited  in  the 
Museum  a  fine  glass  cinerary  urn  with 
cremated  remains  and  portions  of  two  un- 
guent vessels  which  were  found  some  years 
since  at  Ashby  Puerorum,  near  Horncastle. 
The  Curator  (Mr.  A.  Smith)  thinks  that  the 
cist  now  presented  was  the  stone  receptacle 
in  which  the  urn  was  deposited  for  protec- 
tion. The  measurements  in  every  way  con- 
firm that  opinion,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
so  delicate  a  vessel  as  the  cinerary  urn  could 
not  have  been  in  the  earth  unprotected  with- 
out being  crushed.  Though  no  similar  vessel 
has  been  discovered  in  this  district,  it  was  not 
an  unusual  form  of  interment  practised  by 
the  Romans,  the  cist  being  used  to  contain 
a  cinerary  urn  and  ashes  of  the  dead  and 
small  unguent  vessels,  often  accompanied 
by  an  earthenware  lamp  and  other  small 
objects." 

^  ^  ^ 
A  most  interesting  discovery  has  been  made 
at  Llanerfyl,  Montgomeryshire,  where  a 
mediaeval  relicjuary  has  been  found  embed- 
ded in  a  wall  of  the  parish  church.  It  is  of 
oak,  and  is  thought  to  date  from  about  1400. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  model  of  a  church.  The 
relic  which  it  once  contained  would  be  visible 
through  the  trefoiled  holes  representing 
windows. 


EecoUection0  of  TBcIgium. 


By  John  A.  Randolph. 


ITH  the  exception  of  a  few  places 
which  we  visited  from  and  near 
Bruges  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventies,  the  commencement  of  the 
really  serious  work  of  exploring  the  country 
occurred  a  few  years  later,  with  Ghent  as  the 
centre  of  action,  training  it  to  some  town 
or  village,  sometimes  in  company  with  an 
English  fellow-pupil  at  the  architectural 
school  who  hailed  from  Manchester  (and 
now,  if  still  living,  an  engineer),  but  more 
often  alone,  and  sketching  either  churches  or 
old  houses,  or  details  which  appealed  to  us. 
East    Flanders    did    not    afford    such    a 
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wealth  of  rich  architecture,  either  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil  or  domestic,  but  possibly  of  a 
more  sturdy  type,  as  its  western  brother. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  character  of  the  in- 
habitants. They  were,  if  anything,  more 
Spartan  and  more  serieux  (in  the  expressive 
French  sense  of  that  word),  though  they 
shared,  with  West  Flanders  especially,  and 
with  the  other  provinces  pretty  generally, 
their  love  of  display  in  civil  and  religious 
processions  and  festivities ;  and,  even  till  the 
present  invasion,  the  caparisons  and  uniforms 
and  costumes  and  banners  of  the  mediaeval 
guilds,  on  certain  great  occasions  or  anniver- 
saries, revealed  a  magnificence  and  splendour 
and  refinement  only  to  be  met  with  in  nations 
where  Art,  in  its  best  and  noblest  phases, 
was  practised  and  cherished  for  sheer  love 
of  Art  and  of  the  Beautiful ;  but  these  guilds 
and  their  corteges  also  taught  another  lesson 
to  the  Belgians  and  to  the  visitors  from  other 
lands  who  were  their  spectators.  They  spoke 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  fought  for,  or 
bestowed  by  various  Sovereigns ;  and  they 
spoke,  also,  of  the  justifiable  pride  the  nation 
held  them  in. 

And,  even  apart  from  these,  a  certain 
medieval  dignity  still  seems  to  be  added  to 
the  services  in  the  churches  on  Sundays  and 
holidays — in  town  and  even  in  village,  how- 
ever "poor"  the  church  may  be  architec- 
turally—when the  "  Suisse,"  in  gilt-braided 
swallow-tail  coat  of  brilliant  hue,  crossed 
by  an  elaborate  gold  braid-trimmed  velvet 
scarf  of  office  of  contrasting  colours,  with  the 
parish's  name  embroidered  in  gold  on  it,  a 
lance  with  tassel  in  his  hand,  and  a  cocked 
hat  donned  broadwise  on  his  head,  leads 
the  procession  from  the  sacristy  to  the  altar, 
and  then  parades  leisurely  among  the  congre- 
gation, keeping  order,  and,  if  necessary, 
ejecting  those  who  misbehave  during  service. 

Round  Ghent  there  are — we  write  of  the 
country  as  it  was  before  the  war — a  few 
villages  whose  churches  are  often  simple 
Gothic,  with  generally  octagonal  central 
tower  of  small  elevation,  capped  by  a  higli 
roof;  but  a  considerable  number  are  plain 
red-brick  Renaissance,  with  blue  limestone 
dressings,  and  the  spire  is  thin,  on  a  drawn- 
out,  feebly-buttressed  tower.  Now  and  again 
one   alights   on   a   Gothic   or   Romanesque 


steeple  attached  to  a  Renaissance  church. 
A  few  surprises,  however,  are  to  be  met  with, 
and  here  and  there  a  fine  early  turreted 
mediaeval  chateau,  such  as  Laerne,  a  typical 
example  on  a  magnificent  scale,  which  figured 
in  many  of  Belgium's  historic  battles  of  the 
past . 

There  seems  to  be  no  special  architectural 
characteristic  in  the  churches  of  East 
Flanders — or,  indeed,  of  anywhere  else  in 
the  country,  as  and  except  in  West 
Flanders.  The  churches,  in  fact,  seem  to 
vary  in  practically  every  place,  the  designs 
executed  being  of  just  what  was  required,  and 
ornamented  according  to  the  artistic  fancy 
of  the  moment. 

Of  course  the  belfries  come  into  a  category 
of  their  own — wherever  they  occur — and, 
apart  from  the  Bruges  example,  they  appear 
generally  to  be  lofty  structures,  of  severe 
plainness  for  a  considerable  height,  with 
turrets  at  the  top  corners,  and  a  staged 
pyramidal  erection  as  a  spire.  The  belfry  of 
Ghent  was  of  that  type,  and  the  present 
recently  finished  upper  portion  that  replaces 
the  iron  one,  so  well  known  to  many  visitors 
to  Belgium,  is  not  unlike  the  original  design, 
though  loftier,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so 
pleasing.  An  unfinished  Flemish  work  on 
Ghent  some  years  ago  reproduced  an  old 
print  of  the  original  belfry,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  new  top  is  not  a  copy 
of  the  first  one. 

The  one  at  Tournai  was,  doubtless,  much 
the  same  in  style,  judging  from  the  old  stem, 
the  corner  turrets  of  which  rise  almost  from 
the  ground,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  finish 
more  worthy  of  that  city  will  ere  long 
replace  the  hideous  iron  spire  that  crowns 
the  bold  little  tower. 

Courtrai's,  likewise,  is  a  tall,  straight, 
shallow-buttressed  edifice,  with  slender  cor- 
ner turrets  and  pleasing  superstructure. 

Those  of  Mons  and  St.  Trond  are  Renais- 
sance, lofty,  and  with  the  same  idea  pretty 
generally  followed  out,  but  with  the  exception 
of  being  devoid  of  turrets  of  any  importance, 
thus  appearing  higher. 

Thielt's,  also  of  that  period,  is  a  charming 
and  elegant  specimen,  though  of  small 
height,  and,  if  anything,  it  is  rather  over- 
weighted by  its  picturesque  fleche.  It  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an  arcade,  with 
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custodian's  roomi  over,  and  the  curfew  is 
rung  every  night.* 

These  last  three  belfries  are  the  only  ones 
proper  of  the  period  in  Belgium. 

It  is  not  our  object,  in  this  short  paper, 
to  dwell  on  the  larger  towns,  but  to  devote 
ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  less  well- 
known  and  smaller  ones,  and  including 
villages  where  anything  of  note  calls  for 
attention  ;  nor  shall  we  confine  ourselves  to 
each  province  separately. 

At  Denderleeuw,  where  the  restored  church 
has  a  massive  be-buttressed  tower,  square  in 


Shortly  after  leaving  it,  Ninove  is  reached, 
a  large,  wretchedly  pived,  poor  square  having 
to  be  traversed  to  reach  a  narrow,  winding, 
down-hill,  village  type  of  street  which  eventu- 
ally brings  one  to  a  sort  of  close,  bordered  on 
the  higher  side  by  uninviting  little  houses. 
An  old  gateway,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
celebrated  abbey,  is  in  one  corner,  by  the 
church,  and  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  mon- 
astic building.  The  lower  side  of  this  close 
is  taken  up  by  the  majestic  Renaissance  church, 
once  abbatial,  with  its  impressive  and  lofty 
eastern   tower — a  landmark  for  many  miles 


NINOVE  ABBEY   CHURCH. 


its  lower  half,  surmounted  by  a:i  octagonal 
upper  stage  and  spire,  is  a  beautiful  late- 
Gothic  altar-tomb  in  the  north  transept. 

From  the  station  of  this  great  junction,  it 
is  a  considerable  distance  eastwards  to  the 
church,  beyond  the  level  crossing,  but  the 
picturesqueness  of  its  position,  on  an  irregu- 
lar square  of  some  size,  and  facing  the  street 
angularly,  makes  the  walk  worth  while.  The 
view  from  the  river  behind  it  is  very  striking. 
Denderleeuw  looks  destined  to  become  at  no 
distant  date  a  town,  as  several  lines  run  into 
the  station,  and  it  is  on  the  great  "  through" 
course. 

*  This  building  stands  detached,  in  a  corner  of  the 
Square. 


round.     The  windows  are  of  the  usual  plain 
type,  with  segmental  heads. 

The  interior  has  some  noted  carved  pan- 
nelling,  of  great  height,  all  round,  in  keeping 
with  the  immense  carved  organ  case  at  the 
west  end,  which  reaches  up  to  the  vaulting. 
The  high-altar  and  pulpit  are  en  suite,  the 
latter  being  of  the  type  so  prevalent  through- 
out Belgium,  and  a  work  of  art  in  itself. 

The  town  also  possesses  two  picturesque 
old  gates,  one  with  a  Gothic  passage,  and,  on 
one  side,  long  octagonal  towers  crowned  with 
high  roofs,  invisible  from  the  other  side, 
which  is  plain  except  for  a  row  of  four  small 
windows  over  the  archway. 

To  the  southward,  at  not  many  miles  away, 
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lies  Gramraont,  a  small  town  standing  on  a 
hill  and  in  a  dale,  and  surrounded  by  more. 
There  was  once  an  abbey  here,  but  a  much 
modernized  remnant  exists — a  part  of  the 
original  main  structure,  it  is  believed.  Ap- 
proaching the  heart  of  the  town  by  an  irregular 
route,  one  enters  the  Grand'  Place,  and  is 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  prospect.  The 
church  stands  on  the  far  side,  facing  the 
spectator,  and  in  a  dip,  but  on  a  hillock  of  its 
own.  The  gabled  front  and  central  tower, 
with  truncated  slate  spire,  of  the  14th  century, 
is  built  of  stone  of  the  district,  which  is 
plentiful ;  and  the  landscape  behind  is  hilly, 
making  a  charming  setting  to  the  church. 

On  the  left  is  a  vast  Gothic  town-hall,  with 
a  slim  circular  turret  with  little  spire  at  each 
of  the  four  corners,  and  a  spirelet  in  the  middle 
of  the  high  roof,  the  profusely  stepped  gables 
being  at  the  extremities  of  the  building,  and 
the  entrance  at  one  end  of  the  main  front,  up 
a  daring  flight  of  steps. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Place  is 
chiefly  modern,  but  a  few  1 8th-century  houses 
are  dotted  about  here  and  there,  with  their 
picturesque  gables  over  very  present-day  com- 
mercial fronts,  which,  however,  are  far  less 
gaudy  and  flimsy  than  in  England,  or  even 
than  in  the  modern  shops  of  Brussels  and 
Ghent,  and  the  expanse  of  plate-glass  is  not 
exaggerated. 

From  Grammont,  a  short  run  through  hilly 
and  wooded  countryj  especially  towards  the 
end,  brings  one  to  Enghien,  at  which  station 
is  a  set  of  long  and  absolutely  unsheltered 
earth  platforms  at  about  six  inches  above  rail 
level ;  they  afford  a  depressing  and  exasper- 
ating welcome  in  wet  weather,  as  we  found  to 
our  cost  while  waiting  in  heavy  rain,  with  bags 
and  baggage,  for  the  twenty-coach  train  to 
make  up  its  mind  to  move  off.  Once  through 
the  sortie,  after  depositing  our  equipment  in 
the  cloakroom,  we  struggled  across  the  atro- 
ciously paved  and  slippery  Place  de  la  Gare, 
much  of  whose  surface  was  covered  with 
miniature  lakes,  not  mere  puddles,  and  at 
length  we  found  ourselves  in  the  main  street 
opposite,  on  the  way  to  the  church,  whose 
effective  steeple  could  be  seen  in  the  offing. 

The  old  Gothic  church  itself,  rather  ques- 
tionably restored,  and  not  improved  by  a 
superfluity  of  stained-glass  windows  and 
rather  crude  polychrome  work,  is  a  little  dis- 


appointing inside,  and  not  large,  in  spite  of 
its  aisles  and  three  apses  ;  but  what  it  lacks 
inside  is  atoned  for  by  the  exterior,  for  its 
transepts  and  beautiful  north  porch  under  a 
high  narrow  gable  with  tracery  in  bold  relief, 
and  its  grand  and  lofty  central  tower  with  tall 
corner  pinnacles  and  unusually  happy  spire, 
make  an  ensemble  that  is  most  impressive, 
especially  when  seen  in  near  perspective. 
The  south  side,  with  elongated  transept,  can 
be  seen  to  still  greater  advantage,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  small  square  there.  It  so 
happened  that  we  were  just  outside  the 
church  when  the  great  deep-toned  bell  at 
noon  pealed  out  for  the  Angelus,  which 
accentuated  the  mediffivality  of  the  picture. 

Outside  the  town  is  a  princely  chateau,  in 
the  old  chapel  of  which  is  an  exquisite  15th- 
century  carved  reredos  to  a  small  altar,  not 
unlike  the  ones  at  Heverle,  near  Louvain, 
and  in  the  church  at  Herenthals. 

At  about  the  same  distance  from  Enghien 
as  is  Grammont,  but  in  a  S.E.  direction,  is  the 
growing  town  of  Braine-le-Comte,  where  the 
church  has  an  interior  of  much  interest,  the 
Renaissance  black  and  brown  marble  screen 
with  bronze  colonettes  to  the  gates  and  upper 
side  panels,  and  subject-carvings  on  the  lower 
panels,  being  of  exceptional  beauty.  There 
is  also  a  most  singular  statue  of  St.  Christopher 
on  a  small  stand  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle.  He  is  represented  as  a  giant,  with  ex- 
aggeratedly thin  legs,  and  supporting  on  his 
shoulders  the  Divine  Infant,  of  exaggerated 
smallness.  The  effect  is  grotesque  in  the 
extreme. 

The  plinth  round  the  choir  and  aisles  out- 
side is  closely  lined  with  gravestones.  The 
west  tower  is  fairly  tall,  with  a  "late  "  finish, 
but  the  whole  proportion  of  the  beautifully 
windowed  church  is  admirable. 

Farther  to  the  south,  in  a  rich  stony  dis- 
trict, we  come  upon  Soignies,  where  the  great 
Norman  abbey  church  of  St.  Vincent,  with 
its  two  towers — the  central  one  of  strange  and 
irregular  design — dominates  the  town,  and 
whose  massiveness  and  simplicity  are  a  sheer 
delight.  Its  severely  simple  interior,  with  fine 
black  and  white  marble  jube  (to  be  moved  to 
the  west  end  to  serve  as  porch  and  organ-loft, 
and  thus  give  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
full  length  of  the  church),  is  very  similar  to 
those  of  Lobbes,  near  Thuin,  and  Nivelles. 
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Avoiding  Mons — though  for  some  miles 
it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  the  smoky 
district  of  the  coal-mines  and  its  gigantic 
pyramids  of  coal  refuse,  which  have  been  such 
splendid  observation  posts  for  the  enemy  dur- 
ing hostilities  in  those  parts  a  year  ago — a 
run  through  the  woods  from  Jurbise  brings 
one  to  Baudour,  perhaps  the  station  with  the 
prettiest  surroundings,  a  mile  or  two  out  of 
St.  Ghislain,  with  cottages,  farms,  wooded 
hill  and  dale,  right  up  to  the  station  on  one 
side  of  the  line,  and  part  of  the  forest  on  the 
other,  the  most  varied  scenery  imaginable 
in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
that  could  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  Bel- 
gium, and  the  most  peaceful  little  settlement 
of  humanity  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

At  St.  Ghislain,  which  we  have  dealt  with 
elsewhere,  trains  are  changed  for  Blaton,  to 
the  N.W.,  where  the  large  cruciform  grey- 
stone  church,  with  its  tall  battened  tower  and 
elegant  spire,  is  an  object  of  great  interest. 
The  situation,  close  to  the  canal,  is  most 
picturesque,  but  the  road  from  the  station 
does  no  credit  to  the  Departement  des 
Fonts  et  Chaussees,  and  the  houses  in  most 
cases  are  of  inferior  quality  and  build,  and  in 
patches,  most  of  them  showing  a  complete 
disregard  for  a  building  line. 

To  Peruwelz  is  but  a  short  distance,  but 
it  involves  a  change  of  trains  all  the  same. 
There  is  nothing,  save  an  early  Goihic  tower 
to  a  simple  brick  Renaissance  church,  to  de- 
tain one  here,  but  there  is  a  very  pleasant 
"  Pare,"  or  public  garden,  not  far  from  the 
church,  and  at  about  five  minutes'  walk 
from  the  station,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.  Vehicles  ply  between  the  station 
and  Montaigii,  a  great  pilgrimage  resort,  a 
couple  of  kilometres  away,  where  an  ultra- 
modern French-Gothic  church,  on  a  steep 
hill,  offends  the  eye. 

Our  route,  however,  is  in  the  direction  of 
more  important  and  more  interesting  mate- 
rial, as,  before  reaching  Tournai  (where  we 
do  not  propose  to  detain  oyr  readers,  as  that 
city  is  so  well  known),  we  come  upon  Antoing, 
with  its  famous  chateau,  a  glorious  pile,  with 
big  turrets  and  towers  and  stone-mullioned- 
and-transomed  windows,  superb  gables,  and 
wonderful  skyline,  in  a  beautiful  setting  of 
landscape  as  well  as  its  own  grounds.  It 
is  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  French  cha- 


teaux nor  so  grim  as  the  few  Flemish  ones 
left,  but  in  some  ways  it  cannot  fail  to  appeal 
more  to  architects  and  archaeologists  than 
they,  in  spite  of  much  French  influence  in 
its  detail  and  general  construction. 

The  view,  on  approaching  the  station  at 
Tournai,  is  a  remarkable  one,  as  the  spec- 
tator is,  as  at  Tirlemont,  above  the  housetops, 
the  numerous  early-Gothic  towers  rising  here 
and  there  from  among  them,  while  the  great 
cathedral  seems  to  be  built  on  the  houses 
themselves,  the  whole  scene  being  of  quite 
exceptional  interest  and  rare  architectural 
beauty. 

Fortunately,  but  little  damage  has  been 
done  to  this  city  so  far,  but  its  venerable 
Bishop,  grossly  ill-treated  by  the  enemy, 
passed  away  a  few  months  ago,  his  end 
accelerated  by  the  cruelty  he  endured  from 
the  Germans. 

From  Tournai  eastwards,  the  country, 
though  a  little  flat,  is  well  wooded,  and  at 
times  picturesque,  and  the  line  makes  a  bold 
S  curve,  thus  giving  the  traveller  in  the  short 
run  to  Leuze,  our  next  place  of  call,  views  to 
the  four  main  points  of  the  compass. 

Leuze  is  of  ancient  origin,  as  an  abbey  was 
founded  there  by  Charlemagne,  every  trace  of 
which,  however,  has  long  vanished ;  but  the 
singular  Renaissance  church,  with  a  tiny  tri- 
angular restful  retreat  under  fine  trees  on  its 
north  side,  is  erected  on  the  site  of  part  of  the 
buildings.  The  gigantic  but  comparatively 
slender  west  tower,  with  graceful  roofing,  is 
visible  for  a  great  distance,  and  the  church  is 
of  vast  proportions,  with  two  rows  of  seg- 
mental-headed  windows  and  two-staged  long 
circular-apsed  transepts.  The  narrowness  of 
the  surrounding  streets  and  their  small  houses 
accentuate  the  size  of  the  edifice.  The  Hotel 
de  ViUe  is  to  all  appearances  but  one  of  the 
private  houses  adapted,  but  it  has  at  least  a 
slight  claim  to  architectural  effect. 

None  of  the  streets  of  the  town  are  wide, 
and  there  are  but  few  houses  with  anything 
to  detain  the  sketcher.  The  post-office  is 
close  to  the  station,  and  part  of  its  detached 
buildings — very  convenient  for  the  prompt 
despatch  of  mails  at  the  very  last  minute. 
The  church  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  town, 
eastwards. 

Farther  east,  and  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance as  is  Tournai,  we  land  at  Ath,  an  irreg- 
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ular  town  with  an  immense  junction  station 
built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  abbey.  As 
the  alleged  connecting  train  gives  us  about 
four  hours,  the  previous  one  having  left,  as 
per  the  general  custom,  about  five  minutes 
before,  there  is  ample  time  in  which  to 
examine  the  great  unfinished  steeple  — 
13th-century  work — at  the  west  end  of  the 
brick  Renaissance  church,  erected  after  a 
fire  in  181 7.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  apse  is  stone,  and  that,  with  the  tower,  is 
the  sole  remnant  of  a  most  impressive  me- 
dieval church  of  great  size.  The  street  it 
abuts  on  is  wide  and  well  paved,  and  there 
are,  farther  on  in  the  town,  some  dainty  little 
convents  and  their  chapels — as  in  most  towns 
— and  a  few  interesting  Renaissance  houses, 
and  the  unpretentious  town-hall,  with  in- 
teresting contents.  A  huge  square  tower 
also  exists,  the  Tour  de  Burbant,  of  severe 
plainness. 

The  modern  cafds  opposite  the  fine  station 
and  adjoining  post-office  are  good,  for  the 
most  part,  and  one  or  two  of  decidedly  good 
architecture,  both  as  to  design,  "assemblage," 
and  detail. 

From  Ath,  whence  goes  a  line  to  St. 
Ghislain  via  Chievres  of  the  charming  steeple 
to  a  small  Gothic  church,  we  run  north-west- 
wards through  exquisite  wooded  and  well- 
valleyed  country,  after  uninteresting  modern 
Lessines,  to  Renaix.  A  boulevard  with  tall 
trees  has  been  arranged  alongside  the  line  for 
some  distance  to  hide  it  from  view,  and  a 
small  square,  with  central  border,  is  a  welcome 
oasis  among  the  cobbles.  This  station  is  an 
"old  friend,"  if  we  may  say  so,  for  it  was  for 
years  the  goods  depot  at  Bruges  till  the  present 
Gothic  structure  was  put  up. 

Proceeding  down  the  main  street,  at  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  it  widens  and  divides, 
the  right-hand  one  being  the  narrower.  This 
goes  past  a  desecrated  church  with  charming 
octagonal  tower.  The  church  has  been  sadly 
mauled  inside,  and  is  now  a  timber  store,  but 
it  contains  a  few  details  that  might  find  space 
in  one's  sketch-book.  At  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  beyond  is  the  fine  church  of  St.  Hermes, 
with  a  good  tower  and  spire  and  a  noted  crypt 
and  flamboyant  crocketed  gables  of  various 
designs  to  each  bay  of  the  aisles.  The  in- 
ternal proportions  and  details  are  striking. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  interior  of  the 


modern  church  that  takes  the  place  of  the 
desecrated  one,  though  the  red  brick  and 
blue  limestone  exterior  is  appalling  !  The 
small  town-hall  is  on  a  square  off  the  main 
street,  at  a  few  minutes'  walk  stationwards 
from  the  desecrated  church,  but  it  is  unim- 
portant architecturally,  and  inferior  to  the 
one,  of  the  same  size,  at  Braine-le-Comte, 
which  has,  by  the  way,  a  stone  front  with  a 
choice  elongated-diamond  pattern  as  a  frieze 
under  the  guttering,  that  of  Renaix  being  1 8th- 
century  and  painted  plaster. 

Leaving  Renaix  for  Audenaerde,  the  singu- 
lar beauty  of  the  landscape  continues  up  to 
the  next  station — quaintly  named  Louise- 
Marie — the  train  running  round  a  deep 
wooded  valley.  From  that  point  northwards 
the  landscape  is  less  attractive,  and  the  flat- 
ness of  Flanders  begins  to  make  itself  felt.  At 
Audenaerde  there  are  three  centres  of  attrac- 
tion :  the  great  church  of  Ste.Walburge,  whose 
lofty  transepts  and  nave  remind  one  consider- 
ably of  Abbeville  Cathedral,  and  whose 
enormous  late-Gothic  tower  recalls  to  us  in 
England  our  "  Boston  Stump."  Indeed,  the 
general  proportion  is  very  like  that  of  Malines 
Cathedral  tower  to  the  rest  of  that  edifice,  and, 
to  our  mind,  is  more  pleasing.  The  choir, 
though  later  in  date,  is  much  smaller.  The 
effect,  as  seen  from  the  far  side  of  the 
Grand'  Place,  is  superb. 

The  second  object  of  attraction  is,  of 
course,  the  gem  of  the  Belgian  Gothic  town- 
halls,  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion. The  remaining  object  of  interest 
of  importance  is  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pamele,  in  blue -grey  stone,  of  the 
1 2th  century,  restored  some  years  ago.  It  is 
a  short  and  fairly  tall  cruciform  building  with 
octagonal  central  tower  with  high  roof.  The 
bays  are  monotonous  in  their  design,  the 
groups  of  lancets  to  clerestory  and  to  aisles 
being  without  cusping  and  with  clumsy 
mouldings,  while  their  shafts  bear,  inside  and 
out,  facsimiles,  as  capitals,  of  those  of  the 
columns  inside  the  church — and  very  ugly 
and  heavy  they  are — the  same  design  being 
carried  out  in  every  conceivable  part  where 
an  arch  or  a  column  or  a  shaft  could  possibly 
be  placed.  The  effect  is  most  wearisome 
and  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  and  they  show  a 
lack  of  inventive  genius  and  of  an  eye  to 
picturesqueness ;  for   this   particular  design, 
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though  it  may  have  appeared  on  one  or  two 
columns  or  shafts,  most  certainly  did  not 
exist  in  such  profusion  before  the  restoration 
by  an  architect  who  belonged  to  a  certain 
school,  and  who  did  better  and  more  varied 
work  in  the  style  of  the  period.  '1  hat  special 
design  of  capital  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  stock 
patterns  for  the  pupils  of  the  school  to  draw, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  school's  existence, 
and  though  it  still  adheres  to  it  to  a  certain 
extent — in  the  elementary  classes  particularly 
— more  latitude  is  allowed  now  to  the  pupils, 
and  inventive  genius  is  encouraged,  to  the 
greater  credit  of  the  school. 


with  the  church  in  the  background,  as  a 
typicdl  illustration  of  a  small  Belgian  village, 
and  it  shows  the  inhabitants  quite  at 
home. 

Farther  on  to  the  N.W,  lies  Waereghem, 
whose  long  church,  with  aisles  of  about  the 
same  height  as  the  nave,  is  seen  from  the 
station,  at  nearly  a  mile  away,  facing  the  long 
street,  its  beautiful  tower  and  immense  spire 
being  quite  a  feature  in  the  view.  Coming 
southwards,  towards  Courtrai,  but  not  going 
into  that  town,  we  note,  near  the  station  at 
Harlebeke,  a  most  interesting  Romanesque 
tower  with  three  rows  superimposed  of  three 
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There  are  some  interesting  houses  in  the 
Grand'  Place,  with  historic  associations. 

From  Audenaerde,  as  we  have  so  much 
ground  to  cover  yet,  we  now  hasten  on  our 
route  westwards  to  Anseghem,  a  village  lying 
a  little  away  from  the  great  station  square, 
and  with  its  church  of  extraordinarily  pictur- 
esque, unusual,  and  irregular  roofing,  at 
about  half  a  mile  therefrom  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lire,  beyond  a  small  rutting  and 
close  to  a  bend  in  the  track  from  Waereghem. 
The  elegant  little  steeple  rises  midway  be- 
tween nave  and  choir  roofs  (of  different 
heights),  which  last  slopes  away  frcm  the 
ower.     We  have  chosen  the  village  street, 


small  twin-light  belfry  windows  under  their 
respective  round  arches.  A  high  roof  crowns 
the  tower.  Alongside  is  a  vast  Renaissance 
church  of  great  simplicity,  which  entirely 
dwarfs  the  old  tower.  Part  of  the  original 
small  Romanesque  church  is  still  attached  to 
the  tower. 

Returning  to  Waereghem,  our  route  lies 
towards  Thielt,  which  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Ingelmunster,  the  busy  town  of  Iseghem, 
and  so  on  to  Rumbeke,  with  its  magnificent 
tower  and  .'^pire,  and  Roulers. 

Outside  Rumbeke  is  the  much  beturreted 
and   vast    mtdiaval    chateau   of  Count   de 
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Limburg-Stirum,  in  its  own  beautifully  tim- 
bered extensive  grounds. 

Here  we  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
particular  kind  of  church  architecture  for 
which  the  widely-spread  villages  of  Flanders 
are  noted — massive,  bold-buttressed,  lofty 
brick  towers  with  arcaded  stages  and  blind 
traceried  pannelling,  or  elegant  towers  of 
fair  height  surmounted  by  beautiful  spires  : 
Vlamertinghe,  Boesinghe,  Marche,  Corte- 
marck,  Woesten,  Elverdinghe,  Zillebeke, 
Eessen,  Langemarck,  Schoore,  to  name 
only  a  few.  An  old  setdement  near  Corte- 
marck,  and  on  the  way  to  Bruges  is  Thourout, 
the  tall  tower  being  Romanesque  and  octag- 
onal, with  a  well-proportioned  spire. 

Near  Thourout  is  the  ancient  chateau  of 
Wynendaele,  rather  severely  restored,  which 
figures  prominently,  as  does  also  that  of 
Maldeghem,  to  the  east  of  Bruges,  on  the 
route  to  Eecloo  and  Ghent,  in  Henri  Con- 
science's great  historical  romance.  The  Lion 
of  Flanders.  At  Maldeghem  the  simple  church 
is  conspicuous  by  its  enormous,  and  almost 
ugly,  squat  brick  tower,  hardly  even  ecclesi- 
astical in  style.  In  strange  contrast  is  the 
small  octagonal  Romanesque  tower,  on  a 
square  base,  at  the  end  of  the  apse  of  a 
large,  plain,  transeptless  Renaissance  church 
at  Adeghem,  the  next  station  towards  Ghent. 

Between  there  and  Ghent  there  is  a 
singular  dearth  of  anything  ancient  of  archi- 
tectural interest,  barring,  to  the  N.E.  of 
Eecloo,  at  Bassevelde,  where  there  is  a  town- 
sized  cruciform  Renaissance  church,  with 
octagonal  central  tower  and  spire,  but  with 
Gothic  niches — triple  on  one  of  the  transept 
gables  and  quadruple  on  the  other — and  a 
very  early  cusp-headed  doorway  on  the  north 
side.  The  nave  has  nine  bays,  and  all  the 
windows  of  the  church  are  segmentally 
headed ;  the  chancel  is  apsed.  Standing, 
as  the  building  does,  in  a  churchyard  of 
some  size,  its  imposing  character  can  be 
studied  on  all  sides. 

Between  Ghent  and  Antwerp  (Waes), 
either  on  the  direct  line  or  near  it,  are  the 
grand  early  chateaux  of  Laerne,  St.  Nicolas, 
Puers,  and  Tamines,  in  each  of  which  three 
places — at  St.  Nicolas  (with  the  largest 
Grand'  Place  in  Belgium)  and  Tamines 
especially  —  there  is  something  to  attract  : 
the  old  church  and  some  splendid  Renais- 
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sance  gables  on  the  square  at  St.  Nicolas, 
and  the  beautifully  situated  large  Renaissance 
Halle  Church,  with  central  Gothic  tower  and 
lofty  spire,  at  Tamines ;  while  Puers  has  a 
14th-century  choir  and  transepts,  with  Renais- 
sance nave  and  aisles  and  steeple  of  pleas- 
ing design. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


06e  CfjurcbUJarnens'  accounts  of 
^t.  3lo6n%  Pctertiotougft. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Serjeantson,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

N  old  volume  of  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  would  appear  at  first  sight 
to  be  rather  a  dull  subject  for  study ; 
but  anyone  who  has  been  bold 
enough  to  make  the  experiment  will  have 
found,  perhaps  to  his  astonishment,  that  this 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  delightful  book  was 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Cox  on  the  whole  subject 
of  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  in  which  the 
writer  showed,  with  his  usual  ability,  what  an 
immense  amount  of  interesting  matter  is  con- 
tained in  these  apparently  dryasdust  volumes. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  when  we  reach  the 
eighteenth  century  there  is  a  sameness  about 
the  entries  which  makes  them  rather  monoto- 
nous ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  earlier 
books,  and  it  is  with  one  of  them  that  we 
propose  to  deal  in  this  paper. 

The  earliest  book  of  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  still  preserved  among  the  records 
of  the  parish  church  of  Peterborough  begins 
with  the  year  1467  and  extends  to  1572.  It 
is  written  on  paper,  and  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition. We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record 
that  it  is  well  cared  for,  a  former  vicar  (Canon 
Jones)  having  very  wisely  provided  a  special 
leather  case  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  volume. 
The  first  page  begins  as  follows  : 

"In  festo  Omnium  Sanctorum  A°  D"' 
Milesimo  cccclvii"  Be  yt  had  in  mynd  that 
ther  was  desyryd  &  choson  be  the  parychoners 
of  Peterburgh  iiij  men  her  aftyr  wrytton 
Robert  Baker,  Willm  Kyng,  Water  Watson, 
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&  John  Smyth,  Mercer,  for  to  occupy  & 
to  have  in  rewle  the  chyrch  godys  of  the 
Sayd  Town,  And  for  to  repeyr  Such  repara- 
cions  that  have  most  nede  as  they  thynk 
best." 

The  receipts  for  this  year  amounted  to 
^g  13s.  9d.,  and  were  derived  almost  entirely 
from  "gaderings  [collections]  by  the  sayd  iiij 
men  of  the  paryschoners." 

By  far  the  largest  collection  was  that  made 
on  AH  Souls'  Day  {in  die  Animarutii),  which 
amounted  to  jQ^  13s.  yd.  The  Christmas 
gathering  only  amounted  to  13s.,  and  that 
on  Easter  Day  to  20s.  A  few  small  sums 
were  received  for  the  great  bell ;  from  the 
rent  of  a  toft;  and  from  the  church  stock. 
The  most  interesting  one  is  a  receipt  of  4s.  6d. 
"  for  latying  of  the  players  garmense,"  by 
which  is  evidently  meant  the  letting  out  of 
the  miracle  players'  "stage  properties"  to 
some  neighbouring  parish. 

The  expenses  column  is  headed  thus : 

"  Also  theys  be  the  reparacions  don  be  the 
sayd  iiij  men  uppon  the  parysch  Chyrch 
Aforn  Sayd. 

Fyrst  ther  was  bowth  [bought]  also  mych 
ledd  of  Syr  William  Kysby  the  sum 

xiJ5.  \d. 

Also  bowth  of  Water  Watson  also  mych 
ledd  the  sum  xxxiiij^.  vj^. 

Lead  was  also  purchased  at  this  time  from 
five  other  persons  at  a  total  cost  of  34s.  2d. 

Also  payd  to  the  Plumer  for  makyng  of  the 
spowts  of  ledd  &  Sowdyr  therto  for 
schelyng  of  ledd  &  hyllyng  [tiling]  of  Saynt 
John  Chapell  \vs.  v\\)d. 

Also  payd  to  ij  wryts  vij  days  of  warkmanschep 
of  the  new  beme  of  Saynt  John  Chapell 

viij. 

Also  payd  to  Dam  AUys  Garton  for  Kebull " 
for  brasys  \]s. 

For  cartyng  and  sawyng  of  the  sayd  Kebull 
precii  '  xvj^. 

*  The  word  "kebull"  is  used  in  Derbyshire  to 
denote  a  block  of  alabaster.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  in  this  instance  it  stands  for  kevilli 
{chevil'es),  wooden  pegs  used  for  fastening  the 
braceys  (brasys)  to  the  other  roof  timbers.  In 
Kitchen's  Obedientiary  Rolls  of  Winchester  (p.  498) 
kevillus  is  defined  as  a  nail  or  wooden  peg  used  to 
fasten  slates  or  tiles  on  to  a  roof. 


Also  payd  for  yern  [iron]  and  warkmanschep 
for  the  spowts,  And  for  nayle  to  the  Sayd 
Wark  and  to  Saynt  John  Chapell  xiiijj.  xj^. 

Other  items  include — 

Also  payd  to  Hetyng  for  kepyng  and 
sparryng  of  the  Chyrch  durrys  [doors]  for 
thys  yer  that  is  passed  iiij^. 

This  is  doubtless  a  payment  to  the  sexton 
for  securing  the  church  doors  at  night  with 
"  a  spar "  or  beam,  as  is  still  done  at  Ely 
Cathedral  and  various  other  places. 

The  account  concludes  with  a  small  charge 
for  refreshments  for  the  church  officers.  It 
cannot  be  considered  excessive,  as  it  only 
amounted  to  a  halfpenny  apiece  for  each 
meeting ! 

Also  payd  at  iiij  tymys  in  expense  qwan  the 
Sayd  iiij  chyrchrevys  recunyd  togedyr, 
sum  viii^. 

The  total  expenses  for  the  year  amounted 
to  £,^  19s.  o^d.,  leaving  an  adverse  balance 
of5s.  3id. 

The  parishioners  were  evidently  well  satis- 
fied with  their  churchwardens,  for  it  was 
resolved  "that  the  churchrevys  Afornsayd 
Schuld  Abyde  &  Occupye  i  yere  lengger 
Aftyr  the  dat  Above  rehersyd  of  that  Con- 
dycion." 

There  is  also  a  note  that  "  Ric.  Skyrmut 
gentylman  and  Cecile  his  wyfTe  hath  govyn 
the  new  beme  lyyng  obove  Saynt  John 
Chapell,  frely  prec  [price]     xiij^.  iiij^. 

As  we  proceed  the  entries  increase  in 
interest,  and  give  us  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  parish  life  on  the  eve  of, 
and  during  the  progress  of,  the  Reformation. 
As  Dr.  Cox  says,  "  the  pre  -  Reformation 
entries  are  of  exceptional  interest,  and  they 
would  well  repay  printing  in  extenso."*  To- 
day, however,  we  can  only  give  a  few  extracts, 
and  it  will  be  best,  perhaps,  to  deal  with  them 
under  subjects  rather  than  in  order  of  date. 
First  of  all  we  will  take  one  or  two  historical 
allusions. 

In  1476  four  pence  was  paid  to  the  ringers 

*  Dr.  Cox's  Churchwardens'  Accounts  (Antiquary's 
Books),  p.  33. 
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"to  the  wurschypp  of  God  and  for  the 
Duke  of  Yorks  sowle  and  bonys  comyng 
to  Fodrynghey  " — an  allusion  to  the  passage 
of  the  body  of  the  Duke  of  York  through 
Peterborough  on  its  way  to  Fotheringhay. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  killed  at  Wakefield, 
December  30,  1460,  and  was  buried  at 
Pontefract.  His  body  was  afterwards  re- 
moved by  his  son  Edward  IV.,  and  reinterred 
in  the  well-known  Yorkist  foundation,  Fother- 
inghay College,  July  22,  1476. 

In  1536  the  unhappy  Katherine  of  Aragon, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  died  at 
Kimbolton,  on  January  7,  and  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  church  of  Peterborough, 
January  26. 

The  Churchwardens' Accounts  of  St.  John's, 
Peterborough,  contain  the  following  refer- 
ences to  this  event : 

Item  rescyvyd  of  Mr.  Controller  for  my  lady 
Katern  vij^y.  vjd. 

Item  payd  for  Ryngars  when  my  lady  Katern 
was  beryed  ij^.  vj^. 

Item  for  drink  to  the  Ringars  xij^. 

There  are  many  references  to  "  Old 
Scarlet,"  the  veteran  gravedigger,  who 
buried  two  Queens  in  the  minster,  and 
whose  portrait  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
of  the  present  Cathedral  will  doubtless  be 
remembered  by  all  visitors  to  Peterborough. 

The  following  are  examples  : 

1564.  Received  of  Scarlet  for  the  holy  loffe 

ixy.  ix^.  ok 

Item  paid  to  Robert  Scarlett  for  his 

paynes  taking  for  this  wholle  yere 

in  keping  and   clensing   the   leads 

and  other  necessary  busines  aboute 

the  church  n]s. 

Circa  1572.  Item  to  Scarlet  for  his  wages,  vs. 

Item  to  Scarlet  beyng  a  poore  olde  man 

and  rysyng  oft  in  the  nyghte  to  tolle 

the  bell  for  sicke  persons,  the  wether 

beyng  grevous,  and  in  consideracion 

of  his    good    service,    towardes    a 

gowne  to  kepe  hym  warm  viij^y. 

Scarlet  was  evidently  sexton  of  the  parish 
church  as  well  as  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
parishioners  of  St.  John's  having  rights  of 
burial  in  the  Cathedral  cemetery. 


Masses  for  the  Soul  of  the  Founder 

The  parish  church  of  Peterborough  stood 
originally  to  the  east  of  the  abbey ;  but  as 
the  parishioners  were  frequently  prevented 
by  winter  floods  from  attending  the  services 
in  their  parish  church,  they  craved  the  per- 
mission of  the  Abbot  in  1401  to  move  the 
whole  building  to  a  dryer  site  in  the  market 
square  to  the  west  of  the  abbey. 

The  Abbot  acceded  to  their  request,  and 
the  new  church  was  built  upon  its  present 
site  in  1407.  Wm.  Genge,  who  was  Abbot 
ot  Peterborough  at  the  time,  was  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  new  building,  and  the 
Churchwardens'  Accounts  show  that  a  small 
sum  was  expended  annually  at  St.  John's  to 
provide  a  Mass  for  his  soul. 

1467.  Payd  for  yer  tyme  of  Abbott  Gynge 

the  fownder  of  the  parishe  churche 

xvjdT. 
1476.  Item  for  kepyngof  the  yer  tyme  of  the 

Lord  Abbot  Keynge  [sic)  xj^. 

1538.  Payde  for  the  howbyt  \ohii\  done  for 

the  fonders  of  ye  cherche  yA\]d. 

1 54 1.   Item  payde  to  Joone  Panke  for  meat 

and  drinke  at  the  Dirge  and  Masse 

of  the  founders  xiij^. 

Item  gevin  to  Skarlet  for  settyng  the 

herse  y^d. 

1554-7.  Item  for  the  founder's  dirige,  setting 

the  herse  and  wax  \\\]d' 

Reformation  and  Marian  Changes. 

The  accounts  for  the  years  during  which 
Edward  VI.  occupied  the  throne  are  very 
meagre,  and  give  us  little  or  no  information 
as  to  the  changes  which  were  then  going  on 
in  the  church ;  but  with  the  accession  of 
Mary  the  reverse  is  the  case.  We  get  a 
complete  refitting  of  the  church  according  to 
the  ancient  regime,  and  the  list  of  articles 
purchased  is  very  interesting  and  instructive. 
A  new  Rood  and  Easter  Sepulchre  were 
procured  ;  a  pair  of  censers,  a  chrismatory,  a 
pyx,  and  a  canopy  to  cover  it,  were  purchased; 
and  a  whole  set  of  new  books — Grayles, 
Antiphoners,  Hymnals,  Psalters,  Proces- 
sioners,  and  Manuals  were  provided. 

A  new  Sanctus  Bell  was  also  bought,  and 
the  Holy  Water  stoup  was  once  more  set 
up.     There  is  no  mention  of  the  purchase  of 
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new  vestments — possibly  some  of  the  old 
ones  were  still  in  existence — but  new  hair- 
cloths were  provided  for  the  High  Altar  and 
for  the  Altar  of  Our  Lady. 

These  haircloths,  or  hearecloths  {pamii 
dlicini),  were  used  for  spreading  upon  the 
altars.  Bacon  in  his  Catechism  ( Works, 
Parker  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  297)  says:  "This 
their  altar  and  sitperaltare  likewise,  must  be 
consecrate,  have  prints  and  characters  made 
therein,  washed  with  oil,  wine  and  water,  be 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  hair,  and  be  garnished 
with  fine,  white  linen  cloths  and  other  costly 
apparel." 

The  following  are  the  more  important  of 
the  articles  provided  at  St.  John's,  Peter- ' 
borough,  between  the  years  1553  and  1558  : 

In  primis  to  Noy  for  the  sepulture  vjj. 

Item  a  chrismatorie  \y.  viij^. 

Item  to  Mr.  Chaplyn  for  on  graile  and  ij 

antiphoners  and  Psalter  v//. 

Item  for  a  Roode  and  setting  upp  xx5-. 

Item  to  Mychell  for  Marie  and  John  xx^. 
Laid  out  for  setting  up  Mary  and  John  vj. 
Item  a  paire  of  sensures  v^.  \\\]d. 

Item  for  mending  the  crosse  iiij^. 

Item  wax  to  the  sepulture  xvjV. 

Item  to  Mr.  Chaplyn  for  a  processioner,   a 

manuell  and  a  psalter  of  parchement 

vj^.  viij^. 
Item  to  George  Yong  for  yreren  [iron]  work 

vd. 
Item  wax  to  the  sepulture  xx^. 

Item  for  Mr.  Chapleyn  for  a  sanctus-bell 

\\)li.  xvij^. 
Item  for  making  a  holy  water  stock  xij^. 
Item  for  tenebres  and  pascall  ij^. 

Item  ij  antiphoners  binding  \]s. 

Item  a  pixt  [pix]  iijj.  iiij^. 

Item  a  tabernacle  for  ye  sacrament  xijj. 

Item  iiij  staves  to  beare  ye  canopie  xx^. 
Item  a  barre  to  stay  ye  high  aulter  table 

viij^. 
Item  a  barre  to  lye  over  our  ladies  aulter 

y  iiijrt'. 

Item  3  yards  of  haire  cloth   to  our  ladies 

alter  xv^. 

Item  4  yards  of  haircloth  to  the  high  altar 

XX(^. 

Item  for  making  the  high  altar  iiji'. 

Item  ij  antiphoners  xv.y. 

Item  laid  out  sins  for  ij  hymnalls  iiijj. 


Building  and  Repairs. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  considerable 
repairs  were  effected  in  the  church  in  1467. 
Much  lead  was  purchased,  and  St.  John's 
Chapel  was  re-roofed.  In  1473  the  North 
Porch  was  evidently  undergoing  repairs,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  entries  in  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  : 

1473.  Payd  to  the  wrytts  for  the  making  of 
the  porche  of  the  north  syde 

iiji-.  \]d. 

Item  payd  for  j  piece  of  tymbyre  to 

the  sayd  porche  \\\)d. 

Item  payd  to  the  plumer  for  workyng 

of  the  sayd  porch  iiij^.  iiij^. 

Item  payd  the  plumerse  man        \\\]d. 

Other  repairs  are  recorded  from  time  to 
time  : 

1478.  Payd  for  makyng  of  the  newe  heme 

unto  Will.  Wryghth  xxvjj.  y\\]d. 
Payd  for  makyng  of  j  pendant  and  j 

brase  and  ij  platys  abouth  the  new 

beme  iiijj".  iiij^. 

Item   payd  for   takyng   down  of  the 

skafold  in  the  chyrch  \]d. 

Item  payd  for  vj  payr  of  glovys  to  the 

laborerse  in  the  chyrch  vj^. 

1479.  To  Roger   Schyngley   for  makyng  ij 

durrys  [doors]  of  ston  out  of  ye 
stepuU  in  to  the  boddye  of  the 
chyrch  and  for  leyyng  in  of  a  piece 
of  tyrabyr  in  the  wall  that  the 
plumbys  of  the  clok  hung  by     iiijj. 

To  John  Hunteley  Carver  for  makyng 
of  ij  durrys  iij  wyndows  and  ij  payr 
of  grese  [steps]  in  the  stepuU  and 
for  hewyng  of  a  pece  of  tymbur 
that  the  plumbys  of  the  clok  heng 
by  \\)s.  \)d. 

For  mendyng  of  the  lok  of  the  chyrch 

bockys  [box]  ]d. 

1492-3.  Georgio  Cowper  pro  emendacione 

cathedrarum  in  choro  v]d. 

Et  eidem  pro  emendacione  Ymaginis 
Beate  Marie  ad  summum  altare 

iij^. 

1507.  For  ij  nayllys  to  Saynt  John  taverna- 

cull  ij^. 

Item  for  helpyng  off  ye  same  taverna- 
cuU  xij^. 
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1512-3.  Paid  for  mendyng  of  an  angell      j^. 

1 57 1.  Payd     to     Thomas     Burbanke     for 

makyng  the  seats  in  the   churche 

and  in  both  chapells       xxxiij^  iiiid. 

Item  payd   to   Mr.   Chaplin   for  one 

hundreth  horde  viij^. 

Whitewashing  the  Church. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  use  of 
whitewash  in  churches  was  a  post- Reformation 
idea. 

The  churchwardens' accounts  of  Bath  show 
that  the  church  there  was  whitewashed  within 
and  without  in  1394. 

At  Peterborough  the  same  thing  was  done 
in  1476,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

1476-7.  Item  received  of  the  Wyfifes  of  Peter- 
borough that  Elyn  Man  and  Elyn 
Watson  gadyrd  among  them  for  the 
qwyttyng  [white-liming]  of  the 
Chyrche.  [In  a  later  hand  is  added 
"worthy  to  be  noted."]  xs. 

1476-7.  Payd  for  qwyttlymyng  of  the  Chyrch 

xiijj.  ni']d. 

At  St.  Dunstan's,  Canterbury,*  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  contain  the  following 
items  : — 

1490.  Receyvid  of  the  beqweth  of  Mother 
BoUyng  to  the  whyte  lymynge  of  the 
church  \]s.  viijV. 

Payde  to  Wyllyam  Ingram  a  bargain 
penny  for  the  whyte  lymyng  of  our 
churche  ]d. 

Payde  to  the  same  Wyllyam  for  whyt 
lymyng  of  the  churche        v]s.  \u]d. 

The  High  Altar. 

There  are  numerous  references  to  the  High 
Altar  in  the  Peterborough  accounts  of  which 
the  following  are  examples  : — 

1473.  Payd  for  iij.  yerds  of  cloth  for  the  hye 
auter  xiij^, 

1476.  Item  payd  for  mendyng  of  a  frontelytt 
of  bokell  of  the  hye  auter  and  for 
sewyng  uppon  the  auter  cloth     vjd. 

1502-3.  For  bryngyng  of  ij  clothes  from 
London  for  the  highe  auter       viijV. 

*  Dr.  Cox's  Churchwardens^  Accounts,  pp.  89,  90. 


1503-4.  Payd  to  Robert  Kerver  for  mendyng 
of  the  table  of  the  hye  auter     iiijV. 

1565.  Received  in  money  for  the  Communion 
table  xxi".  \\\]d. 

The  Church  Plate. 

References  to  the  church  plate  are  not  so 
numerous  as  might  have  been  expected,  but 
the  following  extracts  relating  to  the  Pixes, 
Chalices,  Censers,  Chrismatory  and  Cross, 
may  be  quoted  : — 

1476.  Payd  to  Thomas  Goldsmyth  for  mend- 
yng of  a  cruett  and  a  sensour    xxij^/. 
1476-7.  Payd  for  mendyng   of  the   pyckys 
[pix]  \)d. 

1479.  Foi"  ^  case  to  the  chalys  of  the  hye 
awter  vj^. 

148 1.  Thome  Parker  pro  emendacione  de  le 
pyxe  \y. 

1 48 1.  Thome  Parker  pro  emendacione  de  le 
senseurs  \]d. 

Georgio  Cowper  pro  emendacione   ij 
lokers  pro  lez  senseurs  \s. 

1506.  Payd  for  scowryng  of  the  crysmatory 

]d. 
15 14.  For  mendyng  ofifthe  best  crosse 

\]s.  y\\]d. 

15 14.  Payd  ffor  mendyng  off  the  second  crosse 

casse  \]d. 

1 5 1 5-6.  Payd  for  wepecord  ffor  the  pyxste  \d. 

1543-4.  Payd  to  Peter  Edward  for  a  chales 

s]s.  m\\d. 
In  15 14,  4s.  2d.  was  paid  by  the  Church- 
wardens "  ffor   a   frenge   off  sylke   ffor  the 
Canabe  and  for  sylke  to  sew  yt  one." 

This  probably  refers  to  the  canopy  carried 
over  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Corpus 
Christi  and  other  processions. 

Candlesticks  and  Lamps. 

Payments  for  the  repair  of  candlesticks  and 
lamps  occur  very  frequently  in  these  accounts. 
They  are  interesting  for  their  own  sake,  and 
also  serve  to  show  the  names  of  some  of  the 
altars  and  figures  in  the  church,  several  of 
which  are  not  recorded  elsewhere.  In  the 
examples  quoted  we  find  references  to  figures 
or  representations  of  Our  Lady,  St.  Mar- 
garet, St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Holy 
Trinity. 
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1473.  Item  payd  for  skowryng  of  iiij  candyl- 

stykks  i}d. 

1476.  Payd  for  a  lawmpp  of  glass  precii     jd. 

1478.  Payd  for  skowryng  of  iij  grete  candyll- 

stykks  in  the  hy  quere  xij^. 

1488-9.  Pro  j  cordula   pro   lampade  coram 

summo  altare  iij^. 

do.      Georgio   Cowper   pro  emendacione 

uniuscandelabri  coram  Sancta  Maria 

\d. 

1492-3.  Pro  lucerna  pro  Sacramento      viij^. 

1494-5.  Payd  for  ij  homes  to  the  lantarn    ijd. 

do.      Payd  to  John  Goldsmyth  for  mend- 

yng  of  the  bason  that  the  lawmpe 

ys  yn  iij^. 

1 50 1 -2.  Payd  to  the  tynkar  for  scowryng  of 

vij  candell  styks  in  the  qwere  ij^.  iij</. 

Item  payd  to  the  tynkar  for  scowryng 

of  the  candel  styks  byfor  the  Trinite 

xd. 
1502-3.  For   a  lyne  to  the  lampe  in  Saynt 
John  Chapell  and  for  hangyng  up 
of  ye  same  x\]d. 

1504-5.  Payd  for  mendyng  of  the  lampe  in 
the  qwer  iij^. 

1506.  Payd  for  a  Rope  for  to  hang  up  the 
lyght  before  Seynt  Margrett       m]d. 
1506.  Payd  for  scowryng  of  the  lampe  be- 
fore Seynt  John  Baptyst  vj^. 
do.     Payd  for  scowryng  of  ij  grett  candell 
stykkys  and  ij  small  candell  stykkys 

xd. 
do.     Payd   for   scowryng    of    the    candyll 
styke  before  Seynt  John  Baptyst  in 
ye  hye  quere  iiij^. 

1533-4.  Payd  for  a  rope  to  the  lampe     iiij^. 
Payd  for  the  candell  of  the  herse    i]d. 
Item  payd  for  mendyng  a  flower  for  a 
candell  styke  of  ower  Ladys  Chap- 
pell  ij^. 
Books. 

In  all  churchwardens'  accounts  payments 
for  the  purchase  or  repair  of  books  occur 
frequently,  and  those  of  St.  John's,  Peter- 
borough, are  no  exception  :^' 

1476.  Item  for  mendyng  of  bokys  in  the 
chyrch  and  for  threde  payd  to  Syr 
Willm  Wellys  iij^. 

1481.  Pro  emendacione  xi  librorum  in  ec- 
clesia  ij^.  iiij^. 

1483.  Pro  emendacione  unius  libri  qui  jacet 
coram  magistro  vicario  xijd. 


1484.  Domino  Johanni  Crowland  pro  scrip- 
tione  unius  libri  de  servicio  Beate 
Marie  xxiiJ5.  ijd. 

i486.  Johanni    Hore  Capellano   pro  emen- 
dacione unius  Manuell  v'\']d. 
1504-5.  Item  for  mendyng  of  Bokes  in  the 
vestry                                          xviij^. 
1505-6.  Payd  for  a  Cheyn  for  Sir  John  Wards 
Boke  v)d. 
1533-4.  Payd  to  Boke  bynder  for  mendyng 
of  churche  boks                         xiijx. 
1538-9.  Payde  for  loke  in  ower  lady  Chap- 
pie for  kepyng  the  Kyngs  boke 

\']d. 
1554-58.  To  Mr.  Chaplyn  for  on  graile  and 
ij  antiphoners  and  a  Psalter         v/i. 
To  Mr.   Chaplyn  for  a  processioner 
and  manuell  and  a  psalter  of  parch- 
ment vjs.  y'njd. 
Item  ij  antiphoners  binding  i]s. 
Item  ij  antiphoners                         xv5. 
Item  laid  out  sins  for  ij  hymnalls  lujs. 
c.  1572.    For    bynding    and    covering    the 
Bible                                            xx^. 
Item  to  the  Vicare  for  the  half  of  Mr. 
Juells  booke                          vs.  \]d. 

Of  these  books,  the  grayle,  or  gradual, 
contained  the  musical  portions  of  the  Mass, 
and  the  antiphoner  the  musical  parts  of  the 
breviary.  The  processioner  contained  the 
litanies  and  hymns  sung  in  procession,  and 
the  manual  the  occasional  services,  such  as 
Baptism,  Marriage,  and  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  Candle- 
mas, Ash  Wednesday,  Palm  Sunday,  etc. 

The  entry  of  1572  relating  to  the  "half 
of  Mr.  Juell's  booke,"  means  that  the  Vicar 
had  to  bear  half  the  expense  and  the  parish 
the  remainder. 

Registers  and  Churchwarden  Accounts. 

1474.  Payd  for  wrytyng  of  certen  thyngs  for 
iij  yers  of  yis  boke  xvjd. 

1475-6.  Payd  the  wryter  John  Crosse  for  hys 
labor  v}d. 

1543-4.  Pd  for  paper  to  make  a  register  for 
the  church  'njd. 

circa  1572.  For  keeping  the  register  booke 
perfectly  by  the  space  of  iij  yeares 
passed  vs. 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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©craltiri?  atiD  a^euicine. 

By  S.  D.  Clippingdale,  M.D, 


I. 

HEN  heralds  found  themselves  con- 
fronted, for  the  first  time,  with  the 
task  of  providing  armorial  bearings 
for  medical  men  and  medical  cor- 
porations, they  must  have  felt  their  ingenuity 
put  to  some  slight  strain.  Hitherto  their 
exertions  had  been  largely  confined  to  pro- 
viding insignia  for  martial  men  whose  duties, 
unfortunately,  too  often  compelled  them  to 
destroy  life.  Now  they  had  to  turn  their 
attention  to  a  class  of  men  whose  duty  was 
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to  preserve  it.  Battle-axes,  fesses  embattled, 
and  charges  "gutte  de  sang,"  had  to  be 
replaced  by  emblems  of  the  healing  art. 
How  happily  the  heralds  succeeded  in 
their  new  duty  will  be  shown  later.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  it  seems  desirable  to  give 
what  it  is  hoped  will  be  an  accurate,  though 
somewhat  rough,  sketch  of  the  history  of 
armorial  grants  to  medical  men  and  to 
medical  corporations  in  this  country. 

Probably  the  first  medical  man  in  this 
country  to  receive  a  grant  of  arms  was  John 
Leche,  Surgeon  to  Edward  HI.,  whose  arms 
are  here  roughly  sketched  (Fig.  i),  and  the 
heraldic  "blazon"  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"  Ermine,   on  a  chief  indented  gules  three 


Crowns  or.  Crest  :  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or 
an  arm  erect  proper  grasping  a  leech  or  snake 
environed  round  the  arm  vert."*  The  three 
crowns  in  the  arms  were  given  to  Leche 
because  he  had  entertained  in  his  house  at 
one  time  three  Kings,  the  King  of  England, 


the  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  King  of 
France.  The  arm  grasping  a  serpent  in  the 
crest  is,  of  course,  allusive  to  his  profession 
(medicine).  This  coat  is  especially  interest- 
ing, not  only  because  it  is  an  instance  of  a 
very  early,  possibly  the  earliest,  grant  to  a 
medical  man,  but  because  it  is  also  probably 
the  earliest  example  of  a  "royal  augmenta- 
tion "  in  a  doctor's  coat  of  arms. 

Corporate  medicine  did  not  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  heralds  until  the  year  I/151, 


FIG.    3. 

when  arms  were  granted  to  the  Guild  of 
Surgeons  (Fig.  2),  followed  about  a  century 
later  by  a  grant  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  (Fig.  3). 

*  Perhaps  the  most  useful  account  of  John  Leche 
is  that  contributed  by  Dr.  John  Elliott  to  the  British 
Medical  Jotcrnal,  June  8,  1912. 
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The  arms  of  the  Guild  of  Surgeons  are 
"Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  fleams 
argent."  A  fleam  is  the  instrument  anciently 
used  for  cupping  and  bleeding  purposes. 

The  arms  of  the  College  of  Physicians  are 
"  Sable,  a  hand  proper,  vested  argent,  issuing 
out  of  clouds  in  chief  of  the  second,  rayonee 
or,  feeling  the  pulse  of  an  arm  proper  issuing 
from  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield,  vested 
argent ;  in  base  a  pomegranate  or,  between 
five  demi  fleurs-de-lis  bordering  the  edge  of 
the  escutcheon  of  the  last,"  In  this  coat 
the  hand  issuing  from  the  clouds  to  feel  a 
patient's  pulse  is  evidently  intended  to  indi- 
cate a  Divine  blessing  upon  the  doctor's 
efforts  ;  the  pomegranate  is  a  plant  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine  ;  the  demi  fleurs-de- 
lis  round  the  sides  of  the  shield  evidently 
indicate  the  regality  of  the  College. 

The  arms  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Ireland  (granted  1667),  are  similar, 
but  the  pomegranate  in  base  is  replaced  by 
a  crowned  harp,  and  there  are  no  split  fleurs- 
de-lis.  The  arm  issuing  from  the  clouds  is 
denoted  a  "celestial"  arm  and  the  arm  the 
pulse  of  which  is  being  felt  is  denoted  a 
"terrestrial"  arm. 

The  arms  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh  {vide  infra)  are  quite  different. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  "  field  "  in  both 
the  Surgeons'  and  the  Physicians'  arms  is 
"  sable,"  possibly  allusive  to  the  fact  that 
a  doctor  is  frequently  brought  into  contact 
with  the  phenomenon  of  death. 

Since  John  Leche's  time  innumerable 
medical  men  have  received  coats  of  arms, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  doctor  receiving  a 
baronetcy  a  grant  is  obligatory.  Many 
medical  corporations,  colleges,  and  hospitals, 
have  also  received  these  honourable  insignia. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  describe  or  even 
*to  mention  them  all.  One  instance,  how- 
ever, seems  to  call  for  notice.  This  is  an 
instance  in  which  both  the  doctor  and  the 
college  he  founded  are  exemplified  in  a  coat 
of  arms.  Caius  College  fn  Cambridge,  a 
college  chiefly  resorted  to  by  medical  students, 
was  founded,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  II.,  by 
Dr.  John  Caius,  who,  upon  founding  the 
college,  was  granted  arms  which  at  once 
became  the  arms  of  his  college,  though  im- 
paled with  the  arms  of  an  older  foundation, 
Gonville  College. 


The  arms  of  Dr.  Caius  and  of  his  founda- 
tion (Fig.  4)  are  thus  described  in  the 
original  patent  : 

"John  Caius,  Doctor  in  Physic,  sonne  of 
Robert  Caius  of  the  County  of  York,  founder 
and  master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College  in 
Cambridge,  and  president  of  the  Worshipful 
College  of  Physicians  in  London,  who  hath 
not  only  long  tyme  with  his  greate  paynes 
and  travayles  laboured  in  study  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  Padua  and 
elsewhere,  and  finally  hath  obtained  much 
vertue  and  knowledge,  to  his  great  comfort 
and  avancing  his  countrye  by  foundinge  a 
college  and  indowing  it     .     .     . 

"  For  these  considerations  I  say  .  .  .  now 
I  (Laurence  Dalton),  Norroy,  by  power  and 
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authoritie  to  my  office  annexed  ...  do 
give,  grant  and  assigne  unto  the  said  John 
Caius,  gentleman,  and  his  posteritie,  theis 
arms  and  creste     .     .     .     that  is  to  say — 

"  Golde  semyd  with  flowre  gentle,  in  the 
myddle  of  the  chiefe,  sengrane  resting  upon 
the  heads  of  ii  serpentes  in  pale,  theyre  tayles 
knytte  together  all  in  proper  colour,  resting 
uppon  a  square  marble  stone,  vert,  between 
their  breasts  a  boke  sable  garnyshed  gewles, 
buckles  gold,  and  to  his  creste  uppon  thelme 
a  dove  argent  bekyd  and  mem  bred  gewles, 
holding  in  his  beke  by  the  stalke  flowre  gentle 
in  propre  color,  stalked  vert,  set  on  a  wreth 
of  golde  and  gewles  mantilled  gewles,  lyned 
argent,  buttoned  golde  as  more  plainly 
appeareth  by  the  picture  in  the  marggin. 
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"  Betokening  by  the  boke,  learning  ;  by  the 
ii  serpentes  resting  upon  the  square  marble 
stone,  wisdom  with  grace  founded  and  stayed 
upon  vertue's  stable  stone ;  by  sengrane  and 
flowre  gentle,  immortalitie  that  never  shall 
fade,  as  though  thus  I  shoulde  saye,  *  ex 
prudentia  et  litteris  virtutis  petra  firmatis 
immortalibus,'  that  is  to  say,  by  wisdome  and 
learning  grafted  in  grace  and  vertue  men 
cum  to  immortalitie."  (The  grant  is  dated 
January  2,  1560.* 

The  Bearings  granted. 

In  granting  arms  to  the  medical  profession, 
the  heralds  seem  to  have  judiciously  con- 
sidered three  points:  (i)  The  traditional  his- 
tory of  medicine,  (2)  the  implements  and 
drugs  used  in  surgery  and  medicine,  and  (3) 
certain  local  or  personal  characteristics  of 
the  grantees.  These  may,  perhaps,  be 
briefly  described  as  "  Traditional  Bearings," 
"  Technical  Bearings,"  and  "  Personal  Bear- 
ings." It  is  proposed  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions under  each  of  these  headings. 

I.   Traditional  Bearings. 

The  traditional  bearings  most  frequently 
met  with  are  two  in  number,  namely,  the 
staff  of  Esculapius  and  the  wand  of  Mer- 
cury. These  are  often  confused,  but  are 
totally  different,  as  shown  in  the  sketches 
(5  and  6). 

(i)  Tile  Staff  0/  Esculapius  is  a  rough 
wooden  staff  of  greater  or  shorter  length,  and 
entwined  by  a  serpent,  the  head  of  the 
reptile  being  uppermost.  The  story  con- 
nected with  this  device  is  that,  when  Escu 
lapius  was  sitting  in  a  tent  examining  his 
patient  Glaucus,  a  serpent,  crawling  in, 
ascended  the  staff  and  imbued  the  physician 
with  wisdom,  of  which  virtue  the  serpent  is 
supposed  to  be  an  emblem.  Like  other 
matters  whose  origin  is  uncertain,  there  are 
other  legends  to  account  for  this  device. 
The  roughness  of  the  staff  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  roughness  of  a  doctor's  life. 

The  following  medical  men  bear  or  have 
borne  the  staff  of  Esculapius  :  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Lord  Lister,  Sir 
James  Simpson,  Sir  Joseph  Savory,  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  and  others. 

*  Venn's   Biographical  History    of   Gonville  and 
Caius  College. 
VOL,  XI. 


In  the  arms  of  St.  George's  Hospital  the 
staff  is  surmounted  by  a  celestial  crown. 
Not  unnaturally,  the  staff  of  Esculapius 
forms  the  badge  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps. 

(2)  The  Caduceus,  or  "  Mercury's  wand  " 
(Fig.  6),  is  generally  represented  as  a  slender 
rod  of  white  metal,  probably  to  represent 
quicksilver  (mercury).  This  rod  is  entwined 
for  its  greater  length  by  two  serpents.  The 
heads  of  these  serpents  are  uppermost  and 
face  each  other.  Attached  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  rod  are  two  expanded  wings. 

The  relationship  between  Mercury  and 
medicine  is  not  apparent.  The  normal 
occupations  of  Mercury  were  those  of  trade 
and  of  thieving,  neither  of  which  have  any 


FIG.   5. 


FIG.    6. 


close  afifinity  with  the  healing  art.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  staff  of  Esculapius,  various 
theories  have  been  brought  forward  to  ac- 
count for  the  serpents,  but  none  of  them 
has  any  connection  with  medicine.  To 
his  other  avocations  Mercury  added  that  of 
being  messenger  to  the  gods,  and  in  order 
to  expedite  his  journeys  he  was  provided 
with  wings,  two  of  which  were  affixed  to  his 
staff,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

The  earliest  use,  in  English  medical  her- 
aldry, of  the  caduceus,  appears  to  be  the 
crest  of  Sir  William  Butts,  Henry  VIII. 's 
physician,  mentioned  by  Shakespeare.  Mo- 
dern instances  occur  in  the  arms  of  Sir 
William  Broadbent,  Sir  James  Burrows,  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton,  Sir  Rickman  Godlee,  and 
Lord  Ilkeston. 
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The  caduceus  as  an  heraldic  bearing  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  medicine.  It 
occurs  in  the  arms  of  two  non  -  medical 
baronets,  Sir  William  Dunn,  a  Scottish 
banker,  and  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  who  has 
lately  been  in  much  prominence.  It  also 
occurs  in  the  borough  arms  of  Rotherham. 
In  its  non-medical  use  the  caduceus  is 
probably  intended  to  represent  widespread 
commerce. 

(3)  T/ie  Serpen/.  In  addition  to  being 
associated  with  the  staff  of  Esculapius  and 
the  Rod  of  Mercury,  the  serpent  is  often 
found  as  an  independent  bearing  in  a  medi- 
cal coat  of  arms,  and  with  good  reason,  for 
the  serpent  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  caution  and  precaution,  two 
cardinal  virtues  very  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  the  healing  art,  or,  in  fact, 
any  other  calling. 

Not  only  has  the  serpent  been  associated 
,  with  the  means  of  saving  life,  but,  per  contra, 
it  has  been  credited  both  by  science  and 
tradition  as  the  cause  of  disease  and  of 
death.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the  malig- 
nant nature  of  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake. 
In  past  times  epidemics  have  been  attributed 
to  a  plague  of  serpents,  generally  of  the 
"  fiery  "  description  as  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.*  The  Bible  also  refers  to  "flying'' 
serpents  ;  but  there  are  "  hooded  "  serpents, 
as  shown  by  Sir  Risdon  Bennetf  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  plague  broke  out  in 
ancient  Rome,  a.u.c.  462,  the  Romans 
sent  to  Epidaurus,  in  Greece,  where  the 
snake  was  worshipped,  for  a  specimen  to 
protect  them  from  the  distemper  which 
seized  them.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  ancients  looked  upon 
the  serpent  as  potent  both  for  good  and  evil, 
and  as  a  result  snake  worship  ("  Ophiolatry  ") 
existed. 

In  medical  heraldry  the  serpent  is  usually 
represented  as  a  simple  coil,  "  nowed  "  the 
heralds  call  it,  but  occasionally  in  other 
conditions,  as  in  the  erect  serpents  of  Dr. 
Caius  (Fig.  4). 

Serpents  will  be  found  in  the  arms  of  the 
following  eminent  medical  men  :  Sir  William 
Broadbent,  Sir  Samuel  Wilks,  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Sir  William  Gull, 

*  Num.  xxi.  4. 

f  Bennet,  Sir  Risdon,  M.D.,  Diseases  of  the  Bible, 


Sir  Prescott  Hewett,  Sir  William  Jenner,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  and  Sir  Thomas  Crosby, 
late  Lord  Mayor  of  London.*  The  bearing 
is  also  found  in  the  arms  of  the  Royal  Col- 
leges of  Surgeons  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  in  the  arms  recently  granted  to  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

(4)  Means  of  Illumination.  As  illustrating 
the  light  of  science,  certain  means  of  illumi- 
nation have  been  introduced  into  medical 
arms,  notably  the  taper,  the  torch,  and  the 
ancient  lamp. 

In  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  there  is  a  copy  of  a 
shield  placed  over  the  name  of  Harvey  in 
the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  gradu- 
ated. The  shield  is  gules.  An  arm,  em- 
bowed  and  vested,  issues  from  the  sinister 
side.  The  hand  is  holding  a  lighted  taper. 
Around  the  taper  are  two  twisted  serpents, 
vert.     The  crest  of  Dr.  William  Prout,  a  dis- 


FIG.   7, 

tinguished  physician  of  two  generations  ago, 
is — "  Issuant  from  grass  proper,  a  lion  ram- 
pant guardant  argent,  collared  and  ringed 
or,  holding  in  its  paws  a  lighted  taper 
proper." 

Flaming  torches  are  found  in  the  arms  of 
Sir  John  Williams,  Sir  William  Gull,  Sir 
James  Reid,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Barlow. 

The  lamp  is  found,  apparently,  in  the  arms 
of  only  two  medical  men  :  Sir  William  Jenner 
and  Sir  William  MacCormac.  The  classical 
lamp  usually  found  in  heraldry  somewhat 
resembles  the  domestic  teapot ;  there  is'  a 
handle  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
spout  through  which  flames  are  rising.     In 

*  It  will  be  noted  that  the  personal  arms  quoted  in 
this  paper  are  mostly  those  of  medical  Baronets. 
This  is  not  the  result  of  any  title  worship  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  but  simply  because  the  arms  of 
titled  members  of  the  profession  are  easily  accessible. 
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Sir  William  Jenner's  crest,  however,  there  are 
three  spouts,  from  each  of  which  flames  issue, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  handle  the  lamp  is 
carried  or  suspended  by  a  chain  and  placed 
upon  a  green  mount  (Fig.  8). 

(5)  T/ie  Eagle,  the  "bird  of  strength  and 
beauty,"  and  credited  with  the  power  of  re- 
newing its  strength  in  old  age,  is  occasionally 
found  in  a  medical  coat  of  arms.  It  occurs 
as  the  crest  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons 


FIG.    8. 


FIG.    9. 


of  England  and  Edinburgh  and  in  the  arms 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  arms  of  many  medical  men. 
Sir  Thomas  Barlow's  crest  consists  of  a  staff 
entwined  with  a  serpent  and  supported  by 
the  heads  of  a  double-headed  eagle  placed 
back  to  back  ("  addorsed  "). 

(6)  Mythological  Objects  are  occasionally 
found  as  heraldic  charges,  and  medical  arms 
receive  their  share  of  them. 

Apollo,  the  inventor  of  physic,  surmount- 
ing a  serpent  as  an  emblem  of  disease,  occurs 
in  the  arms  of  the  Apothecaries'  Companies 
of  London  and  of  Dublin. 

Apollo's  two  sons,  Machaon  and  Podalirius, 
both  physicians,  occur  as  supporters  of  the 
arms  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England. 

Hygiea,  Apollo's  daughter,  occurs  as  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  arms  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  Esculapius  being  the  other.  Hygeia 
is  usually  represented  as  holding  a  cup  with 
a  serpent  either  issuing  from  its  interior  or 
coiled  round  its  base.  This  is  the  symbol  of 
St.  John,  who,  being  given  a  cup  of  poison, 
caused,  by  means  of  prayer,  the  poison  to 
leave  it  in  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

A  winged  bull,  the  symbol  of  St.  Luke  the 
physician,  occurs  in  the  borough  arras  of  St. 
Luke's,  Chelsea. 

The  unicorn,  with  the  rhinoceros,  one- 
horned   beasts  which   gave  their  names  to 


drugs  formerly  used,  are  found  in  the  arms  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Companies  of  London  and 
Dubhn. 

The  Ophiucus,  a  fabulous  animal  credited 
with  medicinal  powers,  forms,  supporting  a 
fleam,  the  crest  of  Sir  Frederick  Treves  (Fig. 
9)  and  of  the  Barber-Surgeons'  Company, 
without  the  fleam.* 

The  Phoenix  issuing  from  flames,  granted 
as  a  crest  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Seymour 
family  after  the  death  of  Queen  Jane 
Seymour,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  death 
of  the  Queen  after  she  had  given  birth  to 
Edward  VI.  by  an  unnatural  operation — the 
Csesarean  Section. 

The  crest  of  a  Scottish  physician.  Dr.  Irvin, 
is  singular.  It  consists  of  a  hand  holding  a 
bay  rod  adorned  with  nine  leaves  proper  with 
the  chemical  letters  of  Terra,  Aqua,  Ignis,  Sal, 
Spiritus,  Sulphur,  Sol,  Venus,  Mercurius,  or 
(Fig.  10). 

(7)  The  Anchor,  the  emblem  of  hope,  so 
frequently  found  in  medical  arms,  is  evidently 
intended   to    symbolize    that    hope    which 


should  animate  a  doctor  in  treating  his 
patient,  and  the  patient  in  accepting  his 
doctor's  treatment. 

II.  Implements  and  Drugs. 

(1)  Perhaps  the  most  common  and  the 
earliest  instrument  found  in  a  surgical  coat 
of  arms  is  the   Fleam.     It  is  found  in  the 

*  For  a  good  description  of  the  Barber- Surgeons' 
arms,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Lyon  in  the  British 
Medical  Jotimal,  November  7,  1914. 
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arms  granted  to  the  Surgeons'  Company  of 
London  in  145 1  (Fig.  2);  it  is  incorporated  in 
the  new  grant  to  that  body  in  1561,  and  again 
in  the  last  grant,  namely,  that  of  1569,  when 
the  Barbers  were  joined  to  the  Surgeons.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  arms  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  granted  in  1672, 


FIG.    II. 


FIG.  12. 


and  retained  in  a  new  grant  in  1897,  and  in 
private  arms,  to  persons,  presumably  sur- 
geons, of  the  names  of  Tytherley  and  Rendacy ; 
while  perhaps  the  most  modern  instance  is  in 
the  crest  of  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  in  which  it 
is  "  supported  "  by  the  fabulous  ophiuchus 

(Fig-  9)- 

(2)  T/ie    Spatula,    a    thin,   broad-bladed 

knife  used  for  spreading  ointments,  is  found 
in  the  arms  of  the  Barber-Surgeons'  Company 
(second  and  third  grants) ,  enfiled  by  a  crowned 
rose  party  per  pale,  gules  and  argent  (Fig.  11). 
Other  surgical  instruments  will  be  found  in 
the  border  of  the  arms  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh  (Fig.  13). 

(3)  Drugs. — Among  the  medicinal  sub- 
stances represented  in  heraldry  are  the 
Pomegranate  ("Punica  granatum  "),  as  shown 
in  the  arms  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
(Fig.  3),  a  drug  formerly  much  used  as  an 
astringent ;  the  Sengreen  ("  Sempervivum 
tectorum  "),  as  seen  in  the  arms  of  Dr.  Caius 
(Fig.  4),  much  in  request  formerly  for  bruises 
and  ulcers;  and  the  Gilliflower  or  "flower 
gentil  "  ("  Dianthus  caryophyllus  "),  also 
found  in  the  arms  of  V)i<  Caius,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  common  clove,  much 
used  now,  as  in  former  days,  as  an  aromatic ; 
while  as  a  modern  instance  may  be  mentioned 
the  Foxglove  ("Digitalis  purpurea "),  found 
in  the  arms  of  Lord  Ilkeston,  and  much  used 
by  his  lordship  when  he  practised  medicine. 

(4)  The    Pestle    and    Mortar    (Fig.     12), 


articles  indispensable  in  a  druggist's  labor- 
atory, are  found  in  the  arms  of  Wakley  and 
Brooke,  the  original  grantees  having,  appar- 
ently, been  apothecaries.  The  pestle  and 
mortar  is  also  the  crest  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  London. 

III.  Bearings  of  Local  or  Personal  Import. 

The  authorities  of  Heralds'  College,  in 
granting  arms,  invariably  show,  in  the  charges 
they  select,  not  only  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  avocation  and  habitat  of  the  grantee,  but 
also  a  generous  consideration  for  any  pro- 
clivity he  may  have. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  College  of 
Arms  is  often  happily  exemplified  in  the 
grants  made  to  medical  men  and  to  medical 
corporations.  Thus,  the  daisies  in  the  arms 
of  Sir  Richard  Quain  are  understood  to  have 
been  inserted  because  the  daisy  was  Sir 
Richard's  favourite  flower.  The  foxglove 
(digitalis),  in  the  arms  of  Sir  Walter  Foster 
(Lord  Ilkeston),  is  a  plant  the  medical 
virtues  of  which  Sir  Walter  had  made  a 
special  study.     The  arms  of  Sir  Anderson 


FIG.  13. 

Critchett,  the  eminent  ophthalmic  surgeon, 
are — "  Azure,  a  fire-chest  argent,  fired  proper, 
between  three  crickets,  or.  Crest :  In  front  of 
an  iris  erect,  a  starling,  both  proper."  In 
this  coat  the  fire-chest  and  crickets  are 
evidently  a  reference  to  the  homely  adage, 
"a    cricket   on   the   hearth,"    and    a    play 
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upon  the  illustrious  surgeon's  name.  The 
iris  flower  in  the  crest  seems  to  be  a  reference 
to  that  delicate  part  of  the  human  eye,  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  upon  which  Sir  Anderson 
so  often  operates  with  so  much  success. 

The  arms  of  medical  corporations  generally 
bear  evidence  of  the  locale  of  such  corpora- 
tions. The  arms  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  however,  are  an  excep- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  the  coat  to  show 
that  the  college  is  a  London  institution. 
The  arms  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh  have  nothing  in  them  especially 
medical.  The  field  is  occupied  by  an  oak- 
tree,  and  the  arms  of  Scotland  are  placed  in 
a  canton.  The  arms  of  the  Irish  Royal 
Colleges  bear  the  crowned  harp  of  Ireland. 
The  arms  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  contain  the  portcullis  of  West- 
minster, in  which  city  the  college  building 
is  situated.  The  arms  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  are  singular  in 
many  respects,  and  a  rough  sketch  of  them 
is  here  given  (Fig.  13).  The  arms,  which 
were  granted  in  1672,  when  the  college  was 
founded,  are  thus  described : "  "  Azure,  a 
man  (human  body)  fessways  between  a  dex- 
ter hand  having  an  eye  in  its  palm,  issuing 
out  of  a  cloud  downward,  and  a  castle 
situated  upon  a  rock  in  base  proper.  All 
within  a  border  or  charged  with  several 
instruments  peculiar  to  the  art.  On  a  canton 
of  the  first  a  saltire  surmounted  of  a  thistle 
vert  crowned  of  the  third."  In  this  singular 
though  appropriate  coat,  the  human  body 
lying  transversely  may  represent  a  body  laid 
out  for  dissection,  for  operation,  or  for  post- 
mortem examination.  The  hand  charged  with 
an  eye  and  issuing  from  the  clouds  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  indicate  that  the  surgeon's 
operations  are  under  the  supervision  of 
Divine  Providence.  The  castle  in  base,  of 
course,  represents  Edinburgh  Castle  and  the 
rock  upon  which  it  stands.  The  saltire  and 
crowned  thistle  in  the  canton  represent 
the  nationality  and  regality  of  the  College. 
The  surgical  instruments  in  the  border  in- 
clude the  forceps,  the  saw,  the  curette,  the 
scalpel,  traction  forceps,  bone  forceps,  clamp, 
and  amputation  knife,  all  instruments  com- 
monly used  in  surgical  operations. 

Hospitals  as  a  rule  do  not  acquire  arms, 
*  Sir  J.  Balfour  Paul's  Ordinary  of  Scottish  Arms, 


but  content  themselves  with  some  allegorical 
figure  representing  the  beneficent  work  they 
carry  on.  In  London,  St.  George's  Hospital 
seems  to  be  the  only  institution  of  its  kind 
which  has  obtained  an  authorized  grant,  and 
which  is  referred  to  above.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  and  Guy's  Hospital  are 
represented  by  the  arms  of  their  respective 
founders,  Rahere  the  Jester  and  Guy  the 
Bookseller.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  bears 
the  arms  of  the  City  of  London,  with  a  chief 
representing  those  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and 
are  evidently  due  to  the  following  circum- 
stance :  The  King,  much  moved  by  a  sermon 
upon  benevolence  preached  before  him  by 
Bishop  Ridley,  wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
asking  for  suggestions  as  to  the  erection  of 
charitable  institutions,  and  as  a  result  three 
were  founded,  mainly  by  the  King's  benefi- 
cence, of  which  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  was 
one,  Christ's  Hospital  and  Bridewell  being 
the  other  two. 

The  arms  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  reception  of  lunatics, 
have  been  well  described  in  these  pages.* 
There  are,  naturally,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
and  bearings  of  a  strictly  religious  nature, 
but  nothing  to  indicate  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  lunacy,  which,  indeed,  has  only 
been  attempted  in  recent  years.  Formerly 
lunatics  were  regarded  as  beyond  cure, 
and,  if  not  killed,  they  were  locked  up,  like 
wild  beasts,  in  cages.  In  the  case  of  Beth- 
lehem it  is  recorded  that  the  gate-keeper 
admitted  the  public,  at  twopence  a  head,  to 
view  the  poor  creatures  in  confinement. 

The  Foundling  Hospital,  founded  by  the 
benevolent  Richard  Coram,  in  its  arms 
appropriately  exhibits  an  infant  exposed, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
"  stretching  out  its  arms  for  help."  i 

Human  Attributes. — In  the  arms  of  hos- 
pitals and  houses  of  charity,  benevolence  is 
represented,  but  benevolence  is  not  the  only 
human  attribute  illustrated  by  heraldry. 
Fecundity  is  another.  The  writer  has  de- 
scribed elsewhere!  the  unique  crest  granted 
to  Thomas  Greenhill,  surgeon,  of  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill,  who  was  the  thirty-ninth  son  of 
the  same  father  and  mother.     To  signalize 

*   IVie  Antiquary,  ]3ia\\z.\y,  191 S- 

t  Burke,  General  Arniotiry. 

\    West  London  Medical  Journal,  December,  1914. 
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a  circumstance  so  extraordinary  he  was  per- 
mitted by  Heralds'  College  to  place  upon 
his  crest,  a  demi-griffin,  thirty-nine  mullets. 

Health  resorts,  if  they  do  not  already 
possess  them,  are,  upon  application,  granted 
arms,  a  frequent  feature  of  which  is  the  little 
heraldic  roundle  known  as  the  "  fountain,"  a 
white  disc  bearing  three  bars  wavy  azure  to 
represent  water.  These  "  fountains  "  are 
found  in  the  arms  of  Cheltenham,  Malvern, 
Harrogate,  and  Royal  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
represent  the  mineral  springs  which  have 
made  those  places  famous. 

The  arms  of  Royal  Tunbridge  Wells  seems 
to   call   for  special  description.     Tunbridge 


.^^^ 


FIG.   14. 

Wells,  which  only  received  its  well-merited 
prefix  in  1909,  has  been  patronized  by 
royalty  from  Stuart  times.  Queen  Anne 
and  her  son,  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
found  the  chalybeate  water  beneficial  for  the 
weak  eyes  from  which  both  suffered.  The 
arms  (Fig.  14),  granted  in  1889,  exhibit  drops 
of  water,  '^''  guttee  d'eau,'"  tipon  a  red  field, 
indicative  of  the  iron  found  in  the  well 
water.  Upon  a  golden  "  pile  "  is  the  royal 
red  lion, and  in  base  are  twoofthe"fountains" 
mentioned  above.  The  crest  is  similar.  Out 
of  a  well,  apparently  the  well  in  the  Pan- 
tiles, springs  a  red  lion  holding  between  its 
paws  another  heraldic  **  fountain." 


In  the  case  of  Bath,  the  "  chief,  harry 
wavy  azure  and  argent,"  seems  to  represent 
the  running  waters  so  well  known  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  case  of  Leamington  the  medical 
element  is  limited  to  the  rod  of  Esculapius 
in  the  crest. 

Uroitwich  exhibits  the  spades  used  by  the 
workmen  in  drawing  the  dried  brine  from 
the  ovens. 

Buxton  presents  charges  illustrating  the 
etymology  of  its  name,  "  Buck  stanes,"  and 
a  fess  wavy  argent  and  azure,  indicating  its 
mineral  waters. 

The  seaside  resorts  do  not  exhibit  in  their 
arms  any  hygienic  bearing,  which  is  some- 
what singular,  considering  the  health-giving 
properties  of  those  places. 

The  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  health 
resorts  have  so  far  abstained  from  the 
acquisition  of  authorized  armorial  bearings. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


Chapters  in  tfje  ©istorp  of 

(^la.S0=^aking  anD  ^IPainting  in 

OEnglantJ, 

By  E.  Wyndham  Hulme. 

II.— GLAZIERS'  BILLS  AT  COLD- 
HARBOUR     AND    WESTMINSTER, 
1485-1531. 

HE  site  of  Coldharbour  in  Upper 
Thames  Street  has  witnessed  many 
vicissitudes.  In  141 1  it  was  the 
town    house   of  Henry,   Prince   of 


Wales,  with  cellars  well  stocked  with  the  red 
wine  of  Gascony.  From  a  mansion  it  became 
an  inn — i.e.,  a  building  serving  as  a  lodging 
or  temporary  residence,  and  in  this  capacity 
it  housed  at  different  periods  the  noble 
families  of  the  Hollands  and  Talbots.  In 
Stow's  time  it  was  taken  down  and  converted 
into  "  a  great  number  of  small  tenements 
letten  for  great  rents  to  people  of  all  sorts." 
But  the  accounts  here  reproduced  show  that 
the  Inn  had,  prior  to  this,  been  let  out  to 
several  tenants,  for  we  here  find  in  apparent 
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joint-occupation  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Sir  Renold  Brag,  and  John  Denton.  The 
Vaughan  copy  of  Pennant's  London  in  the 
Guildhall  Library  contains  illustrations  of 
two  successive  buildings  on  this  site — viz., 
Waterman's  Hall  (a'na  1650)  and  Calvert's 
Brewery  (1820),  now  the  City  of  London 
Brewery.  The  accounts  are  of  value  as  indi- 
cating the  extent  to  which  the  glazing  of  the 
houses  of  the  wealthier  classes  was  carried  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  From  kitchen  to  garret 
all  the  window  openings  appear  to  have  been 
glazed,  the  more  important  rooms  with 
heraldic  or  other  decorated  glass. 

The  sources  of  the  various  kinds  of  glass 
are  also  indicated.  We  have  English,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Normandy,  and  Venetian  glass.  The 
prices  of  Venetian  and  Normandy  glass  are 
6d.  per  foot,  English  5d.,  Flemish  and  Dutch 
generally  4d.  (in  one  case  the  Dutch  is 
charged  at  6d.).  Quarrells  are  invariably 
id.,  with  ^d.  for  glazing. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  sources  of  Conti- 
nental glass  in  this  century  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  whether  the  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  Venetian  glass  is  glass  made 
within  these  countries,  or  merely  exported 
from  their  ports.  There  is  no  other  authority 
for  the  existence  of  Venetian  window  glass, 
nor  is  anything  known  of  Dutch  or  Flemish 
glasshouses  at  this  date  The  probability  is 
that  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  glass  is  Rhenish 
glass  exported  from  Rotterdam  or  Antwerp. 

Heraldic  glass  is  remarkably  low  in  price — 
e.g.,  4  feet  6  inches  of  this  glass  costs  only 
3s.  id.,  while  flourished  glass — i.e.,  decorated 
with  some  emblem  or  design — is  charged  at 
6d.  per  foot,  leaving  2d.  per  foot  for  the  glass 
painter. 

The  terminology  of  the  accounts  is  occa- 
sionally obscure,  but  with  the  aid  of  the 
N.E.D,  is  readily  explained.  Thus  "pane" 
must  throughout  be  interpreted  as  "panel  " 
— I.e.,  a  frame  of  glass,  not  a  single  pane. 
These  frames  vary  from  8  feet  9  inches  to 
3  feet  6  inches.  The  "  case  "  or  casement 
is,  of  course,  a  hinged  window,  or  portion  of 
a  window. 

Finally,  the  "  poises "  in  the  accounts 
of  Galian  Hone  are  the  King's  emblem  [the 
Tudor  Rose  or  the  Greyhound?}.  The 
heraldic  glass  is  here  charged  at  a  much 
higher  scale. 


EXCHEQUER  ACCOUNTS. 

Bundle  474,  No.  3. 

Thes  be  the  pcells  of  Repacions  made 
and  done  at  Coldharberugh  in  the 
time  of  Thomas  Rogers  and  Thomas 
Litley  overseers  there,  in  the  month 
of  September  the  first  jere  of  the 
reign  of  King  Harry  the  vij^'^ 

[Abstract.] 

Payd  to  same  day  [xxx  day  of  September]  to 
Hermon  the  glasyer  for  the  mendyng  of 
the  gret  chambre  glasses  wyndowes  the 
which  glassier  took  a  gret  of  Thomas 
Rogers  and  of  Thomas  Litley  overseers  of 
the  same 

Payed  to  the  same  glassier  the  v  daye  of 
October  ...  in  pty  of  payment  of  a  more 
suiiie 

The  Glasier  called  Nicholas  Hawkyns. 

First  for  iiij  olde  cases  newe  glasyd  over  the 
garden  on  the  watter  syde  every  case  con- 
teyninge  v  foote  saff  a  qf  the  content  of 
the  whole  is  18  fote  &  iij  quarters  taking 
for  every  fole,  in  all  vijj-.  \)d. 

Itiii  for  the  mending  f  Repayringe  of  olde 
glasse  in  the  same  place  by  ij  dayes 
labourer  xij^. 

Itiii  for  glasse  to  repayre  the  old  glasse 
standing  in  wardrobe  and  of  the  chappell 
wyndow  mendinge  v]d. 

Itm  for  vj  foote  of  new  glasse  for  the 
chamber  above  the  halle  on  the  watter 
syde  \]s.  y)d. 

Itin  for  ij  pannes  of  new  glasse  for  my  lady 
chamber  in  eyther  pane  iiij  fote  f  Si  w*  the 
armes  of  my  lord  and  my  lady        iijj-.  ix^. 

Itiii  for  the  mendyng  of  ix  holes  in  the  same 
wyndowes  vj^. 

Itiii  for  the  mending  of  the  chambre  next 
the  chappell  of  ij  olde  wyndowes  of  the 
said  glassier  stuffe  xij^. 

Itni  for  two  peces  sette  in  the  chappell      \]d. 

Itm  for  iiij  foote  of  newe  glasse  in  the  hale 
beside  the  bot'ry  xvj^f. 

Itiii  for  the  dressing  and  mending  of  old 
glasse  in  the  same  place  \\d. 

Itiii  for  mending  of  one  pane  in  the  parlour 
by  the  garden  vj^. 
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Itm  for  iiij  fote  of  flemysshe  glasse  at  the 
steyre  ende  next  the  gret  chambre       xvj^. 

Itni  for  a  pane  of  glasse  in  the  bot'rye  con- 
teyninge  v  foote  y.y.d. 

Itm  for  a  skochyn  w*  my  ladys  arms  sett  on 
the  watt'  syde  xx^. 

Itm  the  vj  daye  of  November  in  the  larder 
house  a  newe  glasse  wyndowe  conteyning 
ix  fote  an  halfe,  every  fote  price  \d. 

\\)s.  xj</.  ob. 

Itiii  the  same  day  in  the  chambre  of  the 
Duch:  of  Buckingham  ij  panes  of  new 
glasse  conteyninge  viij  foote  and  half 

\\]s.  \]d.  oh. 

Itm  the  xviij  daye  of  Novembre  delyvered 
for  the  kytchyn  xiij  fote  oi  flemyshe  glasse 
every  fote  price  '\\\]d.  \\\)s.  s\\]d. 

Noi?int  vni{?si  p  f^sentes  me  NicRm  Haw- 
kyns  Civem  f  Glasyer  London  de  pochia 
Sci  Benedicti  Graschurch  London  recepisse 
f  Huisse  die  confeccionis  j^senciu  de  Elena 
Lytley  de  London  vidua  nup  vxe  Thome 
Lytley  defuncti  Civis  du  vixit  f  Groceri 
London  tres  solidos  f  vndecim  denar  ster- 
lingor'  in  plenam  solucoem  triginta  octo 
solidor'  f  quatuor  denar  michi  p  fJdict' 
Thomam  in  vita  sua  f>  Repac  de  Coldherber 
f)  vitro  de  me  empt'  debit'  De  quibj  quidem 
tribus  soliS  et  vndecim  denar  vt  jidicif 
recept'  fateor  me  fidetr  fore  solut'  Diet'  q^ 
Elenam  execut'  suos  ac  omnes  alios  quoscuq5 
inde  esse  acquiet  et  exonerat  imppm  p 
^sentes.  In  cuius  rei  test'  jisen  Sigillu  meu 
apposui,  Dat'  vicesimo  quinto  die  marcii 
Anno  regni  Regf  Henrici  septimi  primo. 

Parcell  of  Herman,  Glasier. 

First  for  the  making  of  ij  pannys  of  Dusche 
glasse  in  the  lytyl  hale  conteyninge  x  fote 
price  of  every  fote  iiij^.  ob.  \\]s.  \\d. 

Itfn  for  xxj  quarellf  sette  in  the  seid  hale 
wyndowe  price  of  every  pece  )d.  xxj^. 

Itm  for  scowrynge  and  settinge  vp  of  iiij 
pannys  of  glasse  in  the  same  hale      ij^.  \d. 

Itm  for  iij  fote  of  Dusshe  glasse  sette  in  the 
bot'y  by  the  lytel  hale  price  of  every  fote 
iiij^.  ob.  yX\]d.  ob. 

Itm  for  iij  pannys  of  Venyse  glasse  sette  in 
the  kytchen  wyndowe  conteyninge  xxvj 
fote  dT  price  of  every  fote  vj^.       xiiji".  iij^. 

ItiTi  for  xxvj  quayrells  of  Englisshe  glasse 


sette  in  the  said  kytchen  wyndowe  price 
of  every  pece  )d.  \\s.  \\d. 

Itiri  for  scowring,  dressing  f  setting  vp  of 
iiij  pannys  of  glasse  in  the  said  kytchen 
wyndowe  xxj^.  ob. 

Itin  for  scouring  f  settinge  vp  of  v  wyndowes 
of  glasse  in  the  chappell  iiij^. 

I  tin  for  xxvij  fote  of  Englisshe  glasse  sette  in 
a  baye  windowe  in  the  steward  chambre 
and  in  one  pane  of  the  wyndowe  in  the 
larder  house  price  of  every  fote  yd.  ob. 

xijx.  iiij^.  ob. 

Itm  for  viij  fote  of  florysche  glasse  setten  in 
the  great  chambre  wyndowe  over  the  greate 
hale  price  the  fote  vj^.  iiijx. 

Itm  for  a  casse  of  new  glasse  conteynmge 
ij  fote  C  a  q""  sette  in  the  said  chambre 
price  the  fote  v]d.  xiij^.  ob. 

Itm  for  Iij  quarells  of  Englisshe  glasse  sette 
in  the  windowe  of  the  said  great  chambre 
price  of  ev'y  pece  ]d.  iiijj.  iiij^. 

Itin  for  xiij  fote  of  Diiche  glasse  sett  in  the 
wyndowe  in  my  Lord  of  Buckingham 
chamber  price  of  every  fote  iiij^.  ob. 

iiij  J.  y.d.  ob. 

\\m  for  xiiij  fote  of  Duche  Glasse  sett  in 
ij  wyndowes  of  the  great  chambre  over 
the  lytyll  hall  price  the  fote  vj^.  vij^. 

Itni  for  xxviij  fote  of  Normandye  glasse  setten 
in  the  wyndowe  of  my  lady  her  owen 
chambre  price  the  fote  \\d.  xiiiji-. 

Itm  for  vj  fote  f  ai  of  old  glasse  sette  in  the 
closet  nexte  my  lady  chambre  for  every 
fote  ij^.  ob.  x\\d.  q^ 

Itm  for  vj  fote  f  di  of  Duche  glasse  sett  in 
on  wyndowe  of  the  said  closet  price  the 
fote  \\\\d.  ob.  '\\s.  \d.  q^ 

Itm  for  xxvij  quayrells  of  Englisshe  glasse 
sett  in  iiij  pannys  of  the  chambre  over 
the  great  hale  price  of  every  pece  ]d. 

'\]s.  \\]d. 

Itm  for  xij  fote  of  Normandy  glasse  sette  in 
the  chambre  wyndowe  over  the  wardrobe 
price  the  fote  vj^.  vj^. 

Itrn  for  iij  fote  and  an  halfe  of  Duche  glasse 
sette  in  pane  by  the  water  syde  next  the 
steyre  over  the  lytel  halle,  price  the  fote 
\\\]d.  ob.  \yd.  ob. 

Itiri  for  xiiij  fote  of  Normandy  glasse  sette 
in  the  chambre  of  Sir  Renold  Bray  in 
ij  pannys  price  of  every  fote  vj^.  vijj. 

Itm  for  one  fote  of  Normandy  glasse  sette  in 
a  lytyl  pane  of  the  said  chambre  v']d. 
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Itm  for  xiiij  fote  of  Normandy  glasse  sette 
in  ij  panys  of  a  wyndowe  in  the  chambre 
of  John  Denton  price  of  every  fote  V]d. 

\'\]s. 

Itm  a  fote  of  Normandy  glasse  sette  in  a 
lytyl  pane  in  the  said  chambre  \\d. 

Itiii  for  viij  fote  of  Normandy  glasse  sette  in 
ij  pannys  there  as  the  lyttyl  latrys  and 
ij  yrenys  to  sett  potts  w'  hyerbes  price  the 
fote  \)d.  \\\]s. 

Meiii,  That  Maister  Littelay  owed  to  Harmon 
Glasier  of  Southwerk  for  diverse  parcells 
as  appereth  by  his  books         Oiji'.  vij^.  ob. 

TREASURY  OF  RECEIPT. 

Miscellaneous  Books,  vol.  2  5r,  /.   172. 

22  Henry  VIII.  [1531]. 

Olde  glasse  Repaires  by 
Galian  Hone,  Glasier, 
with  his  owne  stuffe. 

To  Galian  Hone  of  Southwerke  glasier,  for 
the  amendinge  of  two  panes  of  glasse  at 
the  lanterne  in  the  Kinges  closette      viij^. 

For  the  amendinge  of  one  pane  of  glasse  in 
the  j^vye  galarye  iiij^. 

For  the  amendinge  of  the  glasse  of  a  case- 
mente  in  the  galarye  next  unto  the 
Theamyse  iiij^. 

For  the  amending  of  the  glasse  of  iij  case- 
mentis  in  the  palette  chambre  at  \\\]d. 
every  casemente  xij^. 

For  the  setting  of  xxxvj  quarellis  of  glasse 
in  dyverse  wyndowes  within  the  kingf 
lodgings  at  o'b  every  quarelle  xviij^. 

For  the  settinge  of  xxviij  foote  of  olde  glasse 
in  newe  leade  with  seemente,  And  for 
settinge  vp  of  the  same  in  the  galarye 
nexte  vnto  the  Bankette  house  at  \]d.  everye 
foote  iiij^.  ^\\]d. 

For  the  amendinge  of  two  panes  of  glasse, 
and  also  the  glasse  of  a  casemente  in  the 
same  galarye  at  iiij^.  the  saide  casemente 
and  likewise  either  pane  xij^. 

For  the  setting  of  xx  foote  of  olde  glasse  in 
new  leade  with  seemente,  And  also  for 
settinge  vp  of  the  same  in  the  lodgeinges 
transposed  in  the  lowe  gallerye  by  the 
Orchyarde  at  \)d.  every  foote  iiji".  iiij^. 

For  the  amendinge  of  iiij  panes  of  glasse  in 
a  chambre  nowe  vsid  as  tracerye  house  for 

VOL.  XI. 


Jamys  Needeham,  carpenter,  at  v\d.  every 
pane  \\\]d. 

For  the  amendinge  of  vj  panes  of  glasse  in 
the  Comptinge  house  where  the  bookis 
concernyng  the  reconnynges  and  charges 
of  the  forenamed  buyldynges  be  made  at 
\]d.  every  pane  xij</. 

For  the  taking  downe  of  xxv  panes  of  olde 
glasse  in  the  Kingc  studye  together  with 
the  amendinge,  skowringe  and  setting  vp 
of  the  same  agayne  there  at  iij^.  every 
pane  vjy.  vj^. 

The  Totalle  payed  for  repayreing  of  olde 
glasse  as  is  aforsaid  amouniith  to         xxjj. 

Newe  glasse  made  by^ 
the  forenamed  Galian  I 
Hone  of  his  owne  j 
stuffe.  J 

To  Galian  Hone  before  named  for  xlj  foote 
di  of  newe  glasse  by  him  made  and  sett 
vp  in  a  baye  windowe  of  x  lightf  every 
light  cont'  iiij  foote  and  ij  ynches  within  a 
chambre  late  transposid  in  the  lowe  galarye 
by  the  Orcheyarde  at  v^.  every  foote 

xvij5-.  iiij^.  ob. 
To  hym  for  ix  foote  Si  of  like  glasse  made 
C  sett  vp  in  a  windowe  of  ij  lightes  within 
the  said  chambre  at  vd.  every  foote 

iiji-.  y-]d.  ob. 
The  Totall  paied  for  newe  glasse  made  and 
sette  as  is  before  expressid  amountith  to 

xxjj.  iij^. 

Scochions  of  the  Kinges^ 
armes  made  by  the ' 
foresaid  Galian  of  his  j 
owne  stuffe.  J 

To  Galian  Hone  aforesaide  for  one  scochion 
of  the  Kinges  armes  of  a  large  soorte  sette 
in  the  said  windowe  of  x  lightf  iiij^. 

To  hym  for  iij  scochions  of  the  said  armes 
of  a  lesser  soorte,  sette  in  the  windowes 
within  the  Kinges  studye  at  iij^.  iiij^.  the 
peece  xx. 

To  Totalle  paied  for  the  saide  armes 
amountith  to  xiiijx. 

The  Kinges  badgies"! 
made  by  the  said  I 
Galian  Hone  of  his  j 
owne  stuffe.  j 

To  Galian  Hone  before  named  for  iij  of  the 
Kinges  badgies  of  a  large  soorte  sette  in 

3H 
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the  foresaide  windowe  of  x  lightf  at  \n]s. 
the  peece  xjj^- 

To  hym  for  two  Hke  badgies  and  of  Hke 
price  sette  in  the  saide  windowe  of  two 
hghts  vji-. 

To  hym  for  one  hke  badge  sette  in  olde 
glasse  within  the  said  chambre  transposid 

iiji'. 

And  to  hym  for  iiij  badges  of  a  lesser  soorte 

sette  in  the  windowes  within  the  Kinge 

studie  at  \]s.  the  peece  viij^. 

The   Totalle    paied    for    the    saied    badges 

amountith  to  xxix^. 

The  Kingf  poises  made^ 
by  the  saide  Galian  I 
Hone  of  his  owne  j 
stuffe.  J 

To  the  same  Gahan  Hone  for  fyve  of  the 
kinge  poyses  by  hym  wrought  and  sette 
in  the  forenamed  windowe  of  x  hghtf  at 
xij^.  every  poysee  vj. 

The  Totall  paied  to  the  said  GaUan  Hone 
for  almaner  stuffe  and  workemanshipp 
before  expressid,  amountith  to  the  sum 
of  iiij//.  XJ.  iiij^. 


^ome  Account  of  Saffron 
COainen  a^useum. 

By  Guy  Mavnard. 
{Continued from  p.  375- ) 

HE  decoration  of  the  ancient  EngHsh 
fli  house  presents  as  many  points  of  in- 
terest as  its  structure  and  furnish- 
ings. Although  many  of  the  rooms  in 
castle  and  manor-house  were  hung  with  tapes- 
tries on  account  of  warmth,  others  were  deco- 
rated with  mural  paintings.  Illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages  show  interior 
views  having  the  walls  adgrned  with  simple 
designs  of  fleurs-de-lys,  suns,  roses,  stars,  etc., 
painted  in  brilliant  colours.  These  were 
probably  rooms  in  houses  of  the  better  class, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  probable  from  reasons 
of  cheapness  alone  that  where  wall  decora- 
tions existed  in  the  homes  of  less  wealthy 
folk  they  were  painted  in  black  and  white,  or 
in  simple  colours. 


The  series  of  designs  exhibited  in  the 
Museum  were  mainly  obtained  in  the  im- 
mediate locality,  and  probably  such  decora- 
tions existed  in  most  houses  during  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries.* 

The  ancient  building  known  as  the  "  Old 
Sun   Inn,"  Church  Street,   Saffron   Walden, 
parts  of  which  date  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  once  contained  a  wall- 
painting,  described  as  consisting  of  golden 
suns  and  five-pointed  stars  spangled  over  a 
blue  ground.     This  may  perhaps  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  better-class  mediseval  work, 
while  a  very  rough  floral  design  painted  in 
black   and  white   between   the   studs   of   a 
fifteenth  -  century  cottage   in   Castle   Street 
may  represent  the  more  primitive  work  of 
the  period.     The  pattern  consists  of  a  four- 
petalled   flower,  probably   a   rose,    repeated 
within  crudely  outlined  compartments  which 
vary  between  the  diamond  and  the  circle  in 
shape.      Copies   of  tapestry,  painted   upon 
canvas,  etc.,  were  also  used,  but  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  paintings 
executed  in  distemper  upon  the  plaster  of  the 
wall  became  the  general  type  of  domestic 
decoration,  and  continued  in  use  until  driven 
out  of  fashion  by  the  increase  of  panelling 
and   of  wall-paper  in   the   early   eighteenth 
century.     Comparison    of    the    black    and 
white  diaper  patterns  from  Latchleys,  Steeple 
Bumpstead,  from  Campions,!  and  from  the 
house  of  John  Harvey  at  Saffron  Walden, 
with  the  tracings  of  embroideries  illustrated 
in  the  Nuremburg  Chronicle  of  1493  and  in 
the  great  Koburger  Bible  of  1483,  suggests 
that  these  designs  were  derived  from  the  pine- 
cone  ornament,  commonly  used  for  the  decor- 
ation of  textiles  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Another  wall-painting  found  during  the 
restoration  of  the  "  Old  Sun  Inn "  shows 
strong  Renaissance  influence,  and  is'probably 
of  the  first  half  or  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  frieze  design  consists  of  a  pair 
of  reversed  scrolls,  between  which  rises  a 
centre-piece  formed  by  a  large  Tudor  rose 

*  For  a  fuller  account  see  an  illustrated  paper  on 
"  Some  Early  Domestic  Wall- Paintings  in  Essex,"  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archceological  Society, 
vol.  xii.,  by  Miller  Christy  and  G.  Maynard,  from 
which  these  notes  are  partly  condensed. 

t  The  left-hand  design  only ;  the  other  represents 
rayed  suns. 
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balanced  on  either  side  by  leaves,  fruit,  and 
large  boldly  drawn  birds.  This  design  is 
carried  out  in  white  on  a  chocolate-red 
ground,  while  the  wall  pattern  below  consists 
of  stiff  interlacing  foliage  and  tendrils  in 
black  on  a  white  ground,  apparently  derived 
from  a  Florentine  ironwork  screen,  or  from 
such  a  design  adapted  to  one  of  the  richly 
embossed  leather  wall-hangings  of  the  period. 
An  interesting  design  from  Horham  Hall, 
Essex,  of  about  the  same  date,  also  has 
large  and  boldly  executed  birds  perched 
amongst  a  somewhat  scroll-like  arrangement 
of  foliage,  terminating  here  and  there  in 
grotesque  human  heads. 


Hanging  from  the  arches  is  represented  an 
embroidered  curtain  or  tapestry,  covered 
with  a  repetition  strapwork  design,  the  com- 
partments of  which  are  filled  with  flowers 
and  foliage  painted  in  colours  against  a  dark 
chocolate  ground.  A  frieze  of  conventional 
flowers  painted  on  a  light  purple  ground  sur- 
mounts the  whole,  while  in  a  detached  panel 
on  the  wall  above  is  the  following  inscription 
in  black  Gothic  lettering  : 

"  Gyve  to  the  pore. 
Spende  and  be  b(lest)." 

In  this  instance   not  only  has   the  wall- 
hanging  been  depicted,  but  the  carved  struc- 


FIG.    6. — BLACK   AND   WHITE   WALL-PAINTINGS   FROM   CAMPIONS,   SAFFRON   WALDEN. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Talbot,  publishers  of  Medieval  Wall-Paintings,  by  J.  C.  Wall. 


The  influence  of  tapestry  is  seen  in  the 
elaborately  coloured  design  from  the  small 
farmhouse,  of  late  sixteenth  to  seventeenth  cen- 
tury date,  known  as  Campions,  near  Saff'ron 
Walden.  Originallyuall  the  principal  rooms 
were  decorated  with  wall-paintings.  The 
one  illustrated  by  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  7 
was  executed  in  eight  colours  and  painted 
over  both  studwork  and  plaster.  The  room, 
18  feet  square  by  7  feet  high,  is  surrounded 
by  an  arcade  boldly  outlined  in  black  and 
white,  with  details  in  red  and  yellow.  The 
arches,  wide  and  low-pitched,  are  supported 
on  cabled  columns  provided  with  elaborate 
capitals  and  bases,  which  last  rest  upon  a 
band  painted  to  represent  a  tiled  pavement. 


tural  work  as  well,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  deliberate  copies  of 
carved  wall-panelling  came  into  fashion. 
The  example  copied  from  the  "  Crown  Inn," 
Hockerill,  shows  a  curious  mass  of  curved 
decorations  derived  from  the  dolphin  orna- 
ment, which  occurs  on  so  many  carvings  of 
the  Holbein  period.  In  the  panelled  design 
from  the  "Crown  Inn,"  Ashdon,  Essex,  the 
pairs  of  opposed  dolphins  are  also  traceable. 
This  example  has  a  frieze  of  late  Gothic 
arches  interspersed  with  panels  containing 
Biblical  texts.  Both  these  examples  are 
probably  of  late  sixteenth-century  date. 

A     richly     coloured     design    from     Hoe 
Street  Farm,  Roxwell,  Essex,  probable  date 
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A.D.  1606,  is  also  exhibited.  Here  each 
panel  has  an  elaborate  strapwork  border  with 
twisted  finial  ornaments  enclosing  an  inner 
space  filled  with  a  conventional  floral  design. 
The  colours  of  this  quite  gorgeous  specimen 
are  varied,  the  strapwork  in  alternate  panels 
being  red  and  black,  and  the  enclosed  spaces 
alternately  bright  red  and  green.  The  vivid 
colour  schemes  employed  in  these  works  seem 
to  be  connected  with  the  poor  lighting  of  the 
rooms  in  which  they  were  employed,  and  it 
has  been  noticed  that  the  strongest  colouring 
usually  occurs  in  upper  rooms  which  are  lit 
by  small  windows  placed  close  under  the  eaves 
of  the  roof. 

Domestic  Bygones— Hall  and  Corridor. 

In  the  earlier  timber  houses  the  hearth  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  the 
chimney  consisted  of  a  clay-plastered  hood 
leading  up  to  a  hole  in  the  roof  and  supported 
over  the  fire  by  four  posts.  The  fire  was  thus 
open  on  all  sides,  but  as  the  early  house 
became  divided  into  smaller  rooms  the  fire- 
place was  either  closed  in  at  back  and  sides 
or  was  moved  to  the  side  wall  of  the  house. 
In  either  case  the  wall  had  to  be  protected 
from  the  heat,  and  this  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  fire-back,  a  decorated  plate  of  iron  placed 
behind  the  fire.  They  were  mainly  produced 
in  Sussex,  where  the  art  of  iron-casting  was 
developed  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Those  exhibited  include  one  with  the  port- 
cullis and  crown  badge  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
a  large  specimen  of  the  Royal  Oak  type,  the 
design  showing  three  crowns  in  the  branches 
of  a  conventional  oak-tree — commemorative 
of  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  after  the  Battle 
of  Worcester  in  1651. 

There  are  also  examples  of  the  plates  cast 
from  German  or  Flemish  models  which  were 
much  in  fashion  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  "fire-dogs,"  of  which  a  fine  cresset- 
topped  pair  are  shown  in  position  on  the 
hearth,  arose  in  very  early  times  from  the 
necessity  of  propping  up^the  burning  logs 
when  any  considerable  fire  was  made,  and 
from  their  use  the  idea  of  containing  the  fire 
in  a  basket  of  iron  bars  was  probably  obtained. 

The  early  pots  and  kettles  stood  over  the 
fire  on  high  legs,  or  were  suspended  over  it 
by  a  variety  of  chains,  hooks,  and  adjustable 


hangers,  or  trammels,  examples  of  which  are 
shown.  These  depended  from  a  bar  across 
the  chimney,  and  were  commonly  used  in  the 
district.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  removing 
a  hot  and  heavy  vessel  from  directly  over  the 
fire  led  to  the  invention  of  the  familiar 
chimney  crane,  which  is  shown  in  position, 
and  by  which  the  cooking-pots  could  be 
swung  clear  of  the  fire.     The  "  kettle-tilter  " 


KIG.    7.— COLOUREn  WALI.-PAINTING   AT  CAMl'IONS, 

SAFFRON    WALDEN. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  T.ilbot. 

also  was  an  ingenious  lever  device  by  which 
hot  water  could  be  poured  from  the  kettle 
without  removing  the  latter  from  its  hook. 

Joints  of  meat,  poultry,  etc.,  were  roasted 
before  the  open  fire  on  spits,  which  were 
turned  by  hand  in  early  days,  also  by  dogs 
running  round  in  a  wheel  cage,  and  finally 
by  machines  called  "  jacks,"  operated  either 
by  a  weight-driven  clockwork  arrangement  or 
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by  the  up-draught  in  the  chimney,  which 
rotated  a  vane  or  circular  fan. 

The  increased  use  of  coal  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  century  led  to 
many  of  the  old  wide  chimneys  being  con- 
tracted and  the  fire- basket  raised  from  the 
hearth  and  placed  between  high  brick  hobs. 
An  early  example  of  such  a  grate  is  shown, 
together  with  a  series  of  the  new  appliances 
to  which  this  innovation  gave  rise — tall  iron 
footmen  to  support  the  dishes  at  the  new 
level  of  heat,  and  grate  hangers  to  hook  on  to 
the  bars  ;  while  with  the  coming  of  the  brick 
hobs  the  high-legged  cooking-pots  were 
abandoned,  and  hanging  kettles  and  caldrons 
gave  way  to  the  modern  types. 

Baking  was  carried  on  in  brick-built  ovens 
placed  beside  the  chimney,  and  these  often 
projected  beyond  the  outer  wall  of  the  house 
in  a  clay-covered  dome.  In  some  cases  a 
small  chamber  would  be  arranged  over  the 
oven  for  the  baking  of  feathers.  The  oven 
was  heated  by  faggot  wood,  often  hedge 
trimmings,  burned  inside  it,  and  the  iron 
faggot  fork  and  wooden  "  wrastling  pole" 
for  spreading  the  embers  in  the  oven  were 
found  in  every  kitchen.  The  iron  oven  door, 
as  shown  by  the  specimens,  was  often 
decorated  by  the  local  smith  with  cleverly 
forged  scrollwork,  or  might  be  an  ornamental 
cast-iron  plate.  The  heat  of  the  oven  was 
judged  by  a  quartzite  pebble  called  the  "  oven 
watch,"  built  into  the  back  of  the  oven. 
Quartz  when  heated  to  a  certain  temperature 
becomes  fluorescent,  and  this  glowing  was  the 
signal  that  baking  heat  had  been  reached, 
whereat  the  hot  embers  would  be  swept  out 
and  the  batch  of  loaves  inserted. 

The  Bygone  collection  also  includes  old 
lighting  appliances  :  the  tinder-box  with  its 
flint  and  steel  and  home-made  brimstone 
matches,  the  tall  wood  and  iron  stands  for 
the  rush-wick  candles,  fitted  with  nipper  jaws 
in  which  the  butt  of  the  spent  candle  was 
held  while  a  new  one  was  lighted  from  it  and 
fitted  into  the  socket.  There  are  also  old 
candle-guards  of  pierced  iron  and  early 
lanterns.  A  set  of  old  smoking  appliances 
includes  the  stand  for  holding  the  long 
"churchwarden"  clay  pipes,  the  turned- 
wood  spill  vase  and  tobacco  jar,  and  the  rack 
in  which  the  pipes  were  burnt  clean  after  use. 

The  household   coffee-roaster  and  coffee- 


mill;  the  cutters  for  breaking  up  the  loaf 
sugar  into  usable  fragments ;  the  large 
wooden  pickling  dish,  and  wooden  bowl 
laboriously  lined  with  a  gored  sheet  of  zinc 
riveted  to  the  wood,  all  find  a  place  in  the 
collection,  and  illustrate  the  extent  to  which 
the  country  population  was  forced  to  rely 
upon  the  productions  of  local  craftsmen  and 
their  own  use  of  raw  materials. 

The  industrial  appliances  show  the  same 
sweeping  changes  in  recent  times.  The 
early  hand-worked  chaff-cutter  which  could 
be  carried  about  from  farm  to  farm ;  the 
press  and  moulds  for  cheese-making,  now  an 
extinct  industry  in  the  district,  but  once  prac- 
tised on  most  farms  ;  the  primitive  land-drain- 
ing appliances,  consisting  merely  of  a  heavy 
timber  or  set  of  jointed  boards  over  which 
the  clay  was  rammed  down  until  the  appli- 
ance could  be  dragged  out,  leaving  a  natural 
pipe  in  the  soil,  all  show  the  beginnings  from 
which  our  complicated  agricultural  machinery 
arose.  The  smaller  hand  tools,  forks,  etc., 
show  markedly  different  methods  of  attach- 
ment to  the  handles ;  while  some,  like  the 
sickle  and  the  flail,  are  practically  obsolete. 
Great  changes  in  communications  even  in 
recent  times  are  evidenced  by  the  wicket 
door  of  Walden  Post  Of^ce,  by  the  old 
saddlebags,  holsters,  and  panniers,  of  an  age 
when  the  horse  was  the  chief  means  of  transit; 
while  the  ancient  bull-baiting  collar  and  rope 
from  Walden  Market  Cross  shows  that  in  other 
respects  our  ancestors  were  equally  removed 
from  the  outlook  and  practices  of  the  present 
day. 

Arch/Eologv  :  Rooini  E  (Upper  Floor). 

This  department  illustrates  in  outline  the 
rise  of  early  civilization  in  tgypt  and  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  its  gradual  and 
later  development  in  Britain  through  the 
Prehistoric,  Roman,  and  Mediaeval  periods. 

In  prehistoric  times  the  valley  system 
around  Saffron  Walden  formed  an  inlet  of 
grass  and  scrubland  stretching  up  into  the 
forest-clad  Essex  hills.  It  off'ered  a  sheltered 
retreat,  well  watered,  with  open  ground  for 
primitive  agriculture  and  ample  supplies  of 
timber  and  game  within  easy  reach.  The 
forest  surrounded  it  except  on  the  north, 
where  the  main  valley  opened  out  on  to  the 
great   belt   of    grass   down-land,   the   chalk 
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escarpment  which,  sweeping  across  England 
from  the  south  to  the  north-eastern  coast, 
provided  primitive  man  with  a  natural  road 
line  between  the  forests  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties and  the  swampy  valleys  and  impene- 
trable thickets  of  the  midlands.  The  chalk 
slopes  of  the  Walden  basin  are  strewn  with 
worked  flints,  types  of  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  general  Stone  Age  collection  (Room  G). 
Additional  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
early  man  is  provided  by  the  earthworks  of 
the  district,  which  are  illustrated  by  maps 
and  sections,  etc.  (Case  VII.).  On  the  crest 
of  the  Gogmagogs  overlooking  Cambridge, 
and  commanding  extensive  views  both  along 


as  represented  by  the  ancient  Icknield  Way. 
This  passes  by  Ickleton  and  Pampisford 
across  the  entrance  to  the  North  Essex 
valleys. 

In  the  later  prehistoric  periods  trackways 
passing  southward  through  the  forest  had 
probably  opened  communication  between 
the  Walden  valleys  and  the  Thames  estuary 
via  the  valley  of  the  Stort  and  Lea,  while 
it  is  also  possible  that  this  route  led  north- 
ward to  the  shores  of  the  Wash. 

The  Bronze  Age  in  the  Walden  valleys  is 
represented  in  the  Museum  by  a  fine  loop- 
handled  vessel  of  coarse  hand-made  earthen- 
ware, found  at  Great  Chesterford,  which  may 
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FIG.   8. — SANDSTONE   IMPLEMENT   FOUND   WITH   A   BRONZE  AGE   BURIAL   URN   AT   WENDEN,    ESSEX. 


the  chalk  escarpment  and  up  the  North  Essex 
valleys,  are  the  great  double-ditched  camp  of 
Wandlebury,  while  dominating  the  Walden 
valley  is  the  smaller  but  formidable  earth- 
works of  Starbury,  on  the  hill-top  west  of 
Audley  End. 

Stretching  from  the  hills  of  the  Essex 
border,  the  series  of  entrenchments  known 
as  the  Cambridgeshire  Dyl^es  is  carried  right 
across  the  belt  of  open  chalk  country  to  the 
fens  on  the  north.  All  these  works  face  to  the 
south-west,  as  though  to  resist  an  enemy 
advancing  along  the  chalk  escarpment  from 
the  Thames  Valley,  and  most  probably  the 
early  line  of  communications  was  along  the 
chalk   range  from  south-west  to  north-east, 


date  from  1500-1000  B.C.  There  are  also  frag- 
mentary burial-urns,  of  the  shouldered  type, 
from  a  site  at  Wenden,  with  one  of  which 
was  found  a  very  remarkable  sandstone  im- 
plement, roughly  cylindrical,  and  bearing 
five  longitudinal  grooves  regularly  disposed 
round  its  surface.  Its  use  is  uncertain,  but 
it  may  have  been  a  corn-grinder  or  a  sharpen- 
ing stone  for  bone  pins  or  other  implements. 
To  the  Bronze  Age  also  belong  the  series 
of  socketed  celts,  or  axes,  spearheads,  and 
fragments  of  sword-blades,  found  at  Arkesden 
on  the  higher  ground  west  of  the  main  valley 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  originally  forested 
area.  Other  bronze  hoards  found  near  by 
suggest  that  the  bronze  workers  of  the  dis- 
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trict  resorted  to  the  forest  in  order  to  obtain 
fuel  for  recasting  their  stores  of  broken 
implements. 

The  positions  of  the  settlements  being  fixed 
by  the  water-supply,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  sites  were  occupied  continuously  for 
long  periods.  This  is  notably  the  case  at 
Wenden,  where  in  one  small  field  burials  of 
Bronze  Age,  Late  Celtic  or  Early  Iron  Age, 
and  probably  Romano- British  date,  have  been 
found,  while  near  by  a  Roman  villa  and  a 
Saxon  burial  with  iron  weapons  have  been 
noted. 

A  similar  occupation  can  be  traced  at  Saf- 
fron VValden,  where  beneath  the  graves  of 
the  Saxon  settlement  a  series  of  filled-in  pits, 
probably  hut  floors,  were  found  to  contain 
fragments  of  clay-daub  wall-plaster,  bearing 


chariot   derived   from   the   quadriga  on  the 
gold  stater  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in  the 
collection  is  a  fine  example  of  the  rare 
anthropoid  type  of  Late  Celtic  dagger.  This 
was  found  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the 
open  sandy  district,  about  twenty  miles  north- 
east of  Walden.  The  handle,  which  is  of 
bronze,  is  cast  over  the  iron  tang  of  the  blade, 
and  conventionally  represents  the  figure  of  a 
mail.  This  type  appears  to  have  been  de- 
veloped on  the  Continent  from  the  sword 
handles  of  the  Hallstatt  period,  in  which  the 
pommel  has  a  central  knob  and  branching 
antenn^-e  or  horns  on  either  side.  The  knob 
became  the  head  and  the  antennas  the  arms 
of  the  anthropoid  type.  On  certain  specimens 
the  features  are  indicated,  but  in  the  present 
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FIG,  9. — LATE   CELTIC   DAGGER   WITH   ANTHROPOID   HANDLE. 
Saffron  Walden  Museum. 


the  impressions  of  the  saplings  with  which 
the  walls  had  been  built,  and  pieces  of  red 
prehistoric  pottery  (Local  Collection). 

The  Late  Celtic  phase  of  this  site  is  evi- 
denced by  articles  found  in  the  peat  of  the 
Swan  Meadows  close  by,  which  include  part 
of  the  bronze  strapwork  decoration  of  a  long 
shield,  and  the  lobed  iron  shoes  of  the  small 
Celtic  horses. 

The  Late  Celtic  pottery  from  Wenden  ex- 
hibits the  raised  cordons  or  bands  typical  of 
the  period,  but  vessels  with  the  tall  pedestal 
foot  have  not  yet  been  found,  although  the 
form  occurs  at  Great  Chesterford. 

Several  ancient  British  gold  coins  have  been 
found  locally,  but  the  Museum  only  possesses 
one  of  these,  an  uninscribed  specimen  of  the 
Kentish  type,  plain  on  one  side,  and  showing 
on   the   other   the    rudimentary   horse   and 


instance  head,  hands,  and  feet, are  represented 
by  smooth  ovoid  knobs.  The  handle  at 
least  is  thought  to  have  been  silver-plated. 
The  bronze  sheath,  which  still  contains  the 
corroded  iron  blade,  lacks  a  chape  or  point 
mounting,  but  one  of  the  open  ring  or  cres- 
cent type  was  probably  present. 

The  specimen  apparently  shows  the  anthro- 
poid design  fading  back  into  conventional 
treatment.  In  the  earlier  examples  the  knobs 
representing  hands  and  head  are  separate,  the 
arms  widely  outspread,  and  the  general  re- 
semblance to  the  human  form  much  more 
marked.  The  specimen  belongs  to  the  close 
of  the  period  of  La  Tene,  and  may  date  from 
the  end  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  or  even  as 
late  as  the  Roman  invasion  in  the  first  century 
A.D.  The  general  type,  although  rare,  has  a 
wide  distribution,  specimens  being  recorded 
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from  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Hungary,  but  only  one  from  south  of  the  Alps, 
while  they  are  absent  from  the  many  burials 
of  Champagne.* 

{To  he  concluded.') 


a  Journep  to  ^cotianD  in  1789. 

Communicated   by 
Frederick  William  Bull,  F.S.A. 


N  January,  1789,  the  Rev.  William 
Bull,  the  friend  of  Cowper  the  poet, 
visited  Scotland  with  Mr.  Thornton. 
There  is  an  account  of  this  visit  in 
Josiah  Bull's  Mevioriah  of  Williavi  Bull,  but 
some  extracts  from  the  letters  from  the 
traveller  himself  to  his  wife  may  be  of  interest 
as  illustrative  of  travel  in  those  days. 

The  first  letter  to  be  quoted  from  is  written 
at  "Stilton,  Wednesday  morning,  5  o'clock, 
January  21st,  1789,"  and  commences  :  "I 
wrote  to  you  from  Rugden,  yesterday.  .  .  . 
I  got  tea  at  5  o'clock,  then  waited  till  9  o'clock, 
then  got  a  mutton  chop  but  could  not  eat  be- 
cause Mr.  Thornton  was  not  come.  At  10, 
I  ordered  a  fire  above-stairs,  and  at  half-past 
10  went  to  bed  very  warm.  ...  A  quarter 
after  eleven  when  dozing  the  chamber  maid 
came  with  a  letter  from  Stilton,  from  Mr. 
Thornton  to  tell  me  he  changed  horses  be- 
tween 5  and  6  o'clock,  went  on,  bid  his 
servant  call  a  chaise  for  me  and  get  into  it  and 
come  after  him  with  me.  The  servant  asked 
if  Mr.  Bull  was  there,  they  told  him  they  knew 
of  no  such  person  so  he  got  into  the  chaise 
and  came  on  to  Stilton  after  his  master.  Mr. 
Thornton  was  astonished  when  the  servant 
came  up  just  as  he  was  setting  off  without  me 
at  which  he  got  out  of  the  chaise  again  and 
stayed  here  all  night.  He  also  wrote  me  that 
the  York  Coach  would  come  by  at  1 1  o'clock. 
It  was  a  quarter-past  eleven  when  I  was  read- 
ing his  letter.  Well  I  got  up  directly,  lit  my 
pipe  and  sat  by  my  fire  till  12  when  the 
Coach  came  by.  I  got  into  it  and  after  a 
cold  frosty  rainy  ride  I  got  here  about  half- 

*  See  British  Museum  Guide  to  Early  Iron  Age 
Antiquities. 


past  2  o'clock.  I  walked  about  in  a  great 
raw  cold  kitchen  quaking  for  half  an  hour, 
while  a  washerwoman  called  up  the  chamber- 
maid who  when  she  came  said  there  was  a 
bed  made  up  for  me,  and  she  would  fain  have 
me  go  to  bed  but  I  was  very  cross  and  would 
not  but  begged  to  go  into  a  parlour.  Ac- 
cordingly she  put  me  into  a  large  parlour  with 
a  tolerable  fire.  I  locked  myself  in  and  have 
been  walking  backwards  and  forwards  these 
two  hours.  I  find  she  has  orders  to  call  up 
Mr.  Thornton  at  6  o'clock.  I  have  had  but 
two  pipes  during  the  night  but  my  walk  has 
done  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  ...  It  froze 
all  day  yesterday  and  all  night  till  one 
o'clock  this  morning  but  has  rained  very  fast 
ever  since.  So  far  as  I  could  see  this  very 
dark  night  the  country  from  Bugden  to 
Stilton  is  all  covered  with  snow." 

"Ferry  Bridge,  102  miles  from  Stilton, 
Wednesday  evening,  half-past  nine  o'clock. 
Yes,  we  have  come  102  miles  to-day  before 
dinner,  and  have  got  partridges  and  cutlets 
dressing;  we  had  two  chaises.  Myself  and 
the  boy  in  one.  I  ate  potted  beef  and  bis- 
cuit, and  smoked  and  slept  just  when  I 
pleased.  The  air  mild.  The  roads  good. 
A  basket  lined  with  fur  kept  my  feet  as  hot  as 
an  oven  all  day.  On  the  whole  I  never  in 
my  whole  life  had  so  pleasant  a  day's  ride, 
though  I  was  up  all  night  as  you  see  above, 
but  then  we  only  do  as  our  betters  and  turn 
day  into  night.  We  shall  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning  at  York  and  at  Edinburgh  on 
Saturday.  This  day's  ride  has  done  me  a 
deal  of  good,  but  I  want  my  dinner.  It 
wants  five  minutes  to  ten  o'clock.  Let 
Tommy  (his  son,  later  Rev.  T.  P.  Bull)  look 
Ferry  Bridge  in  the  map  and  in  Ogilvie's 
Road  Book.  We  drop  Mrs.  Gray  in  the 
morning  and  then  intend  to  have  but  one 
Chaise  and  four  horses.  Love  to  dear 
Tommy  :  may  he  grow  in  wisdom  and  grace 
visibly  while  I  am  gone.  ..." 

"  Haddington,  Friday  evening  ten  o'clock. 
We  got  a  good  dinner  and  good  beds  at 
Ferry  Bridge.  On  Thursday  morning  come 
to  York  to  breakfast.  Left  Mrs.  Gray  there 
and  come  to  Carlisle  by  11  at  night,  100 
miles.  Got  tolerable  dinner  but  no  bed.  At 
two  o'clock,  the  landlord  came  and  offered  us 
two  beds.  I  gladly  went  to  bed  and  slept 
very  fast  till  six.     We  got  into  the  chaise  at 
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half-past  and  come  to  this  place  by  nine  this 
evening.  This  is  where  Mr.  Brown  lived  who 
wrote  the  Dictionary,  and  it  is  now  exactly 
ten  o'clock  and  dinner  is  on  the  table.  We 
found  the  roads  tolerably  good  all  the  way 
— but  a  deal  more  snow  than  we  saw  in  the 
South  ;  however,  it  is  all  thrown  up  to  leave 
a  path.  We  come  to  Breakfast  at  Alnwick, 
and  at  Berwick  entered  Scotland.  We  come 
all  day  with  four  horses  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  had  the  servant  in  the 
carriage.  We  felt  no  cold  at  all  to  incommode 
us  and  I  was  often  too  hot.  While  Mr. 
Thornton  drank  tea  for  breakfast  at  Alnwick 
I  ate  the  best  part  of  a  cold  chicken  and  a 
good  plate  or  two  of  most  delightful  ham,  and 
drank  the  best  part  of  a  pint  of  wine.  It  was 
near  12  o'clock,  and  on  the  strength  of  such 
a  Breakfast  I  made  shift  without  my  dinner 
till  now,  but  it  at  this  moment,  enters  the 
room,  and  I  must  fall  too  : — a  Loin  of  Veal, 
a  Boiled  Chicken,  Ribs  of  Beef  roasted,  a 
Wild  Duck,  Apple  Tarts,  and  good  greens. 
All  this  for  is.  6d.  a  head  to  supper." 

"  IVaikers  Hotel  Edmburgh.  We  had  a 
pleasant  ride  this  morning  but  the  frost 
seems  quite  gone  here  and  the  wind  blows 
extremely  cold.  I  have  got  good  room  and 
a  fire  to  myself  and  also  a  dining  room.  Each 
room  costs  2s.  6d.  for  24  hours.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton is  all  agitation  and  flutter,  but  I  do  as  I 
please  and  I  shall  live  and  smoke  a  pipe  in 
my  lodging  room.  I  left  my  night-caps  at 
Haddington  but  think  I  shall  get  them  again. 
More  about  Edinburgh  in  my  next." 

Mr.  Bull  eventually  arrived  at  Balgonie, 
where  he  was,  with  Mr.  Thornton,  the  guest 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  Leven.  Lord  and 
Lady  Balgonie,  the  latter  Mr.  Thornton's 
only  daughter,  were  with  them.  He  observes 
that  he  has  for  breakfast  "  one  egg,  two  large 
dry  toasts,  two  cups  of  tea,  and  some  butter 
and  some  honey,"  and  goes  on,  "  to  be  sure 
they  do  live  well  here  but  the  common 
people  get  no  meat  nor  butter  and  honey — 
but  boiled  oatmeal  and  some  small  beer 
poured  over  it.  This  is  one  diet  we  always 
see  on  the  table.  I  tasted  it  and  it  looks 
and  tastes  like  short  bran  and  water  that  you 
stir  together  to  fatten  chickens  with,  or  to 
feed  hogs  with  but  the  nobility  seem  to  live 
exceedingly  well." 

In  the  letter  from  Balgonie,  on  January  29, 
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1789,  in  which  the  foregoing  appears, 
Mr.  Bull  says  :  "We  came  from  Melville 
this  morning  after  breakfast  to  this  place 
.  .  .  and  had  a  safe  ride,  but  the  roads  are 
much  worse  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  England, 
being  full  of  ice  and  snow  and  the  country 
has  a  very  dreary  look — mountains  covered 
with  snow — and  valleys  streaming  with  floods 
from  the  melted  snows — barren  heaths  and 
moors  for  miles  together.  I  expected  the 
look  of  the  country  would  be  very  wild  and 
romantic,  but  it  is  really  ten  times  more  so 
than  I  expected.  It  is  quite  another  country 
from  England."  In  another  letter  he  says 
"  they  have  the  brightest  burning  coals  here 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life  but  they  soon  burn 
out." 

Soon  after  he  began  the  return  journey, 
but  the  minute  details  ofhis  travelling  adven- 
tures are  lacking,  unless,  indeed,  they  are 
concealed  in  portions  of  the  letters  which  are 
written  in  his  own  particular  shorthand,  which 
is  indecipherable  by  the  writer. 


at  tbe  ^ign  of  tfte  Dtol. 


I  NOTE  with  deep  regret  the 
death  of  a  frequent  and  valued 
contributor  to  the  Antiquary — 
Mr.  John  Tavenor  Perry,  who 
passed  away  at  his  residence  in 
Chiswick  in  the  last  week  of 
September.  The  third  and  last 
of  his  interesting  papers  on 
"Unrestored  Churches  in  Kent 
and  Sussex,"  illustrated  by  the 
clever  little  drawings  made  fifty  years  ago,  will 
appear  in  the  December  A?ttiquary.  Mr. 
Perry  was  born  in  1842  and  became  a  pupil 
to  Professor  Hayter  Lewis  in  1859.  He  was 
a  medallist  and  first  Pugin  student  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  of 
which  he  became  an  Associate  in  1864  and 
a  Fellow  in  1896.  Among  prominent  works 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr,  Perry  were 
the  schools  and  vestry  to  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Savoy,  the  Hotel  Cecil,  the  Alhambra 
Theatre,  and  the  Church  of  Thurville 
Heath.     His  writings   on   architecture  and 
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antiquarian  topics  were  numerous.  They 
include  y4  Chronology  of  Mediceval  and  Re- 
naissance Architecture,  The  Mediceval  Anti- 
quities of  the  County  of  Durham,  and 
Dinanderie.  Mr.  Perry  edited  Memorials 
of  Old  Middlesex,  and  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Architect,  the  Burlington 
Magazine,  and  other  publications,  as  well  as 
to  the  Antiquary. 

t3r^  t^^  ft3* 

Another  death  which  I  chronicle  with 
much  regret  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach, 
which  took  place  in  London  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  Mr.  Leach  had  been  a  Charity 
Commissioner  since  1906.  His  many  pub- 
lications dealt  chiefly  with  the  history  of 
schools  and  education.  Among  them  are 
The  Schools  of  Mediceval  England,  reviewed 
in  the  Antiquary  for  April  last,  and  English 
Schools  at  the  Reformation,  besides  separate 
histories  of  particular  schools,  such  as 
Winchester,  Bradfield,  and  Warwick.  Mr. 
Leach's  researches  revolutionized  our  view 
of  the  history  of  schools  in  England. 

t^*  ^3*  €^^ 

Students  of  Irish  topography  and  family 
history  will  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  report 
of  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records 
in  Ireland,  issued  on  October  4,  that  a  large 
collection  of  original  deeds,  beginning  with 
the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest^  and  belonging 
to  Lord  Ormonde,  have  been  deposited  for 
the  purpose  of  being  calendared- 

f^*  ^F^  t^^ 

The  announcements  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  include  a  series  of  lectures 
on  The  History  of  the  Papal  Chaficery,  by 
Professor  R.  L.  Poole ;  a  Life  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  by  Professor  M.  W.  Wallace,  of 
Toronto  ;  and  Archceological  Excavatiofis,  by 
M.  J.  P.  Droop,  formerly  a  student  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens,  promised  as  "a  short 
practical  manual  for  excavators  and  archaeo- 
logists." The  Press  will  also  issue  Gothic 
Architecture  in  France,  England  and  Italy, 
by  the  veteran  Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  R.A. 
It  will  be  in  two  volumes,  with  450  illustra- 
tions, which  will  include  many  buildings — 
Reims  Cathedral,  for  example — which  have 
suffered  during  the  war.  Many  of  the  illus- 
trations will  be  reproduced  from  the  author's 
own  water-colour  and  pencil  drawings. 


Messrs.  Jack  announce  the  issue  of  a  new 
edition  of  The  Book  of  Public  Arms,  which 
was  originally  published  twenty  years  ago. 
It  has  been  very  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  text 
has  been  entirely  rewritten.  The  new  edi- 
tion will  contain  1,300  new  illustrations, 
including  Arms  of  Counties,  Towns,  Uni- 
versities, Schools,  Episcopal  Sees,  Corporate 
Bodies,  Colonies,  Foreign  Cities,  etc. 

t^*  t^^  «^^ 

Mr.  Ludovic  MacLellan  Mann  claims  to 
have  discovered  that  the  familiar  cup  and  ring 
markings  on  rock  surfaces  can  be  analysed 
"  with  absolute  exactitude  into  many  radial 
spaces  and  concentric  zones  controlled  from 
one  or  more  focal  points."  Proof  of  this  is 
promised  in  Mr.  Mann's  Archaic  Sculptur- 
ings,  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  William 
Hodge  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.  The  publishers' 
note  says  that  "Mr.  Mann  offers  an  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  these  designs,  and 
shows  their  connection  with  certain  Pictish, 
Celtic  and  early  Christian  symbols,  which 
have  so  far  defied  elucidation.  He  attempts 
a  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  philosophy 
and  religion  in  vogue  in  Britain  back  to 
2,000  B.C." 

<^*  t^^  c^^ 

From  the  Oxford  University  Press  will 
come  many  books  of  interest  and  import- 
ance. Among  them  I  note  a  new  volume  in 
the  series  of  "  Oxford  Studies  in  Social  and 
Legal  History,"  which  will  contain — Part  i,  : 
''  Some  Effects  of  the  Black  Death,"  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Levett  and  Mr.  A.  Ballard ;  part  ii.  : 
"  Rural  Northamptonshire,"  by  Mr.  R.  Len- 
nard.  Mr.  C.  H.  Turner  will  edit  Worcester 
Manuscripts — thirty-two  facsimiles  in  collo- 
type, with  transcriptions,  introductions  and 
notes,  of  certain  seventh  and  eighth  century 
manuscripts  in  the  Cathedral  library  of  Wor- 
cester; and  Dr.  Wickham  Legg  The  Sarum 
Missal,  taking  for  text  the  Crawford  manu- 
script of  the  thirteenth  century,  now  in  the 
Rylands  Library,  collating  with  other  early 
manuscripts. 

t^*  €^*  ^^ 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gerish,  of  Ivy  Lodge,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  has  presented  his  collection  of 
Antiquarian  Notes  to  the  St.  Albans  Public 
Library.  It  comprises  eighty-five  cases  and 
twenty-two  portfolios,  consisting  of  some 
thousands  of  notes,  cuttings,  prints,  photo- 
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graphs  and  maps,  relating  to  Hertfordshire, 
and  arranged  under  their  respective  towns 
and  villages.  It  is  a  collection  worthy  of 
permanent  preservation,  and  will  be  housed 
in  the  room  with  the  present  local  collection 
of  books,  pamphlets,  prints,  etc.,  as  part  of 
the  Reference  Library,  and  will  form  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  hunting 
ground  for  future  archaeologists  and  his- 
torians. The/.('"icction  will  be  made  easily 
accessible  to  any  students,  whether  residents 
in  St.  Albans  or  elsewhei'^.  as  the  restric- 
tions upon  using  the  Library  ai"i  as  few  as 
possible. 

•3^  «5*  ♦•5* 

Some  Studies  in  the  Topography  of  the 
Cathedral  Close,  Exeter,  by  Miss  Ethel 
Lega-Weekes,  will  be  issi'.ed  immediately 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Commin,  High  Street,  Exeter. 
The  book  is  founded  on  study  of  original 
documents,  and  will  contain  much  fresh 
information. 

BiBLIOTHECARV. 


antiquarian  il^etos. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information Jrom  ourreaders 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.'\ 

PUBLICATION.S  OF  ARCII/EOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES 

The  new  issue  of  Archa-ologia  ^liana,  third  series, 
vol.  xii.,  is  a  substantial  volume  of  nearly  400  pages. 
Besides  the  report  and  usual  business  details  and 
lists  it  contains  seven  papers.  The  Report  on  the 
excavations  at  Corstopitum  in  1914  is  written  by 
Mr.  R.  n.  Forster  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles,  with 
reports  on  the  coins  by  Mr.  H.  H.  E.  Craster,  and  on 
a  fragment  of  inscribed  tile  by  Professor  Haverfield, 
who  also  supplies  a  useful  "  Conspectus  of  Potters' 
Stamps  on  Plain  Samian  Ware  found  19061914." 
The  1914  digging  did  not  produce  anything  very  strik- 
ing, but  much  useful  work  was  done  which  threw  valu- 
able light  on  the  early  history  of  Corstopitum.  Miss  M. 
Hope  Dodds  contributes  a  long  and  thorough  paper 
on  "The  Bishop's  Boroughs,"  containing  a  great 
amount  of  information  bearing  on  both  borough  and 
manorial  history.  Mr.  R.  Welford  sends  abstracts 
of  a  large  number  of  "Local  Muniments,"  and 
Professor  Haverfield  writes  briefly  on  two  "  Newly 
Discovered  Roman  Altars."  The  other  papers  in- 
clude part  v.  of"  Durham  Seals,"  by  Canon  Green- 
well  and  Mr.  C.  Hunter  Blair,  and  "  A  List  of  the 
Abbots  of  Newminster,"  by  Mr.  A,  M.  Oliver.  The 
volume  is  freely  illustrated. 


Part  ii.,  vol.  xiv.,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex 
Archseological  Society  contains  the  following  papers  : 
"  Court  Rolls  of  Colchester,"  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Jeayes  ; 
"Eastwood  Parish  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  Boyd 
Johnston  ;  "  Eastwood  :  Extracts  from  '  Ecclesiae 
Essexienses,'  "  by  the  late  Mr.  \V.  H.  King;  "  New 
Hall  Park,  Boreham,"  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Sier  ;  "  Stans- 
gate  Priory,"  by  Mr.  W.  Howard-Flanders  ;  "  North 
Weald  Basset  and  the  Essex  Family,"  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Round;  and  "  Esssx  Churches,"  by  Mr.  F. 
Chancellor. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  members  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries  and  the  Architectural  and 
Arch.'eoi.ogical  Society  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  held  an  outdoor  meeting  at 
Newcastle,  on  October  5,  when  they  visited  St. 
Nicholas'  Cathedral  Church,  the  Norman  Keep  of 
the  Castle,  All  Saints'  Church,  an  eighteenth-century 
edifice  which  contains  the  celebrated  Thornton  Brass, 
the  Trinity  House,  the  Guildhall,  and  Merchant 
Adventurers'  Court,  the  tour  of  inspection  of  some  of 
the  city's  most  historic  places  concluding  at  the  Black 
Gate  of  the  Castle.  Among  those  who  made  the  round 
was  the  venerable  Canon  Greenwell,  of  Durham,  who 
is  now  in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  The  Cathedral  was 
described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood. 


^^ 


^  ^ 


On  Saturday,  September  18,  the  members  of  the 
Halifax  Antiquarian  Society,  visited  the 
Roman  excavations  at  Slack.  Mr.  A.  W.  Wood- 
ward, who  has  been  superintending  the  work,  met 
the  party  and  acted  as  guide.  The  work  done 
during  the  season  has  been  chiefly  the  uncovering  of 
the  site  of  the  ramparts  and  the  surrounding  ditch,  in 
sections,  also  of  some  very  clearly  defined  drains,  the 
masonry  of  which  is  still  in  position  for  a  considerable 
length.  By  a  number  of  post-holes,  of  large  size,  the 
several  gates  were  located,  and  by  a  series  of  smaller 
ones,  the  positions  of  the  walls  of  several  buildings 
were  indicated. 

A  singular  feature,  between  two  rows  of  post-holes, 
only  about  30  inches  apart,  was  a  hearth.  Obviously 
this  could  not  have  been  used  when  the  wall,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  post-holes,  was  in  existence  ;  hence,  the 
posts  must  have  been  cut  down  to  the  ground  level, 
leaving  only  that  portion  in  the  ground  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  time,  has  rotted  away,  leaving  the  holes 
as  seen. 

The  visitors  were  provided  with  a  plan  showing  the 
position  of  the  sites  of  three  buildings,  also  of  the 
north  and  west  gateways.  The  south  slopes  very 
considerably,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  a  gate 
existed. 

In  the  museum  connected  with  the  estate,  Mr. 
Woodward  showed  a  quantity  of  British  pottery  re- 
mains, also  pieces  of  glass  ware,  part  of  a  bowl  on 
which  the  figures  were  very  clearly  expressed,  a  small 
silver  ring  and  some  beads. 

Some  pieces  of  timber  from  the  large  post-holes  are 
also   preserved,   and  specimens   of  tiles.     Quite  re- 
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cently  some  leather  sandals  and   a  piece   of  waste 
leather  were  found,  and  a  leaden  lamp. 
^?  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  September  29,  Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop 
presiding,  Mrs.  Clayton,  of  the  Chesters,  exhibited 
a  Roman  inscribed  measure  of  bronze  recently  found 
near  Caervoran.  A  note  on  the  object  by  Professor 
Haverfield,  F.S.A.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society, 
was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Blair.  The  note 
stated  the  object  was  clearly  a  measure,  and  went  on 
to  say  that  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
standard  weights  and  measures  were  set  up  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  magistrates  were  appointed  to  see 
that  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  were  the  required 
standard.  The  measure  on  exhibition  evidently  dated 
from  the  first  century,  but  whether  it  was  made  in 
Rome  and  brought  to  where  it  was  found,  or  whether 
manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  was  nothing 
to  determine.  In  shape  it  was  like  an  English  bucket, 
with  the  narrow  portion  at  the  top.  Its  height  was 
II  inches,  with  7I  inches  at  the  top  and  12  inches  at 
the  bottom.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  were  J  inch 
thick.  It  held  about  25  English  pounds  dry  measure, 
or  2j  gallons  liquid  measure.  It  was  stamped  to  con- 
tain a  Roman  measure  equal  to  l6*8  English  pints, 
but  it  was  capable  of  holding  more.  Why  that 
should  be  so  the  writer  of  the  note  could  not  deter- 
mine, as  there  was  no  mark  inside  to  show  how  far  it 
should  be  filled,  and  it  could  onl-y  be  surmised  that 
the  vessel  was  used  by  the  Romans  to  get  more  out  of 
the  natives  in  the  way  of  corn,  for  which  the  measure 
had  evidently  been  used,  than  they  were  entitled  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  army. 

-^  <^  <^ 

New  light  on  some  interesting  problems  of  mediaeval 
civic  government  in  York,  based  on  the  records  of  the 
now  famous  York  Memorandum  Book — the  manu- 
script "A.Y."  was  given  by  Miss  Maud  Sellers, 
D.Litt.,  in  the  course  of  the  inaugural  lecture  of  the 
York  Arch^ological  Society  last  night.  The 
lecture  which  was  given  in  the  Guildhall,  bore  the 
title  "Scenes  in  the  Guildhall."  The  manuscript 
"A.Y."  is  the  oldest  book  in  the  possession  of  the 
city,  and  has  just  been  edited  by  Dr.  Sellers.  The 
first  volume  was  published  two  years  ago,  and  the 
second  volume,  from  which  the  details  of  the  lecture 
were  taken,  is  now  in  the  binder's  hands.  Dr.  Sellers 
stated  that  her  acquaintance  with  York  records  of  the 
fourteenth  century  began  twenty-four  years  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  unprecedented  rise  in  the  Ouse,  which 
flooded  the  Corporation  muniment  room.  She  re- 
called the  thrill  of  horror  with  which  she  looked  down 
in  the  swirling  whirlpool  of  water,  and  saw  precious 
manuscripts  chasing  each  other  in  a  futile  race,  while 
a  man  stood  with  a  sort  of  grappling  book  trying,  and 
not  always  successfully,  to  land  his  fish. 

Taking  the  election  of  Mayor  as  the  first  scene  in 
the  Guildhall,  she  inquired  how  the  name  Guildhall 
came  to  be  used.  Some  gave  as  a  reason  the  connec- 
tion with  the  Gild  of  St.  Christopher  and  others  on 
account  of  its  connection  with  the  gildsmen.  Neither 
view  was  correct  in  her  judgment  ;  she  believed  the 
name  was  much  more  probably  due  to  the  Gild  Mer- 
chant, which  was  in  existence  centuries  before  the 


craft  gilds  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  whole  pro- 
cess for  the  election  of  Mayor  was  accurately  described 
in  the  Custumal,  which  is  included  in  the  York  Mem- 
orandum Book.  The  outgoing  Mayor  nominated  two 
aldermen,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  as- 
sembled in  the  Guildhall  to  choose  which  they  pre- 
ferred. The  Mayor  passed  through  five  grades  before 
he  was  eligible  for  the  position  of  Mayor  —  first, 
bridgemaster  ;  then  successively,'chamberlain,  sheriff, 
a  member  of  the  Twenty-four,  and  finally  one  of  the 
Twelve  or  aldermen.  The  method  was  changed  by 
Henry  VI.,  and  again  by  Edward  IV.  As  the  elec- 
tions had  become  so  riotous,  Edward  IV.  ordered  by 
Letters  Patent  the  Searchers  of  each  of  the  Mysteries 
to  marshal  their  men  to  the  Guildhall  to  supervise  the 
election.  After  this  date  the  members  of  the  Mysteries 
nominated  two  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  choice  be- 
tween the  two  was  left  to  the  Mayor. 

When  did  York's  chief  magistrate  assume  the  title 
of  Lord  Mayor  ?  So  far  as  her  researches  went,  the 
title  Lord  Mayor  was  not  once  used  before  1485,  the 
date  to  which  the  manuscript  "  A.Y."  continued.  In 
the  New  English  Dictionary,  the  earliest  date  given  for 
the  use  of  the  title  is  1554,  but  Dr.  Sharpe,  in  the 
London  Letter  Books,  has  found  an  example  in  1485. 
When  York  first  began  to  call  its  mayor  Lord  Mayor, 
she  had  not  yet  discovered. 

Dr.  Sellers  gave  some  interesting  examples  as  to 
meetings  of  the  commonalty  in  reference  to  the  pro 
duction  of  the  pageant  plays,  which  showed  that  the 
obligation  to  produce  them  was  regarded  by  many  of 
the  Gilds  as  a  serious  and  irksome  burden  ;  she  pointed 
out  that  civic  administration  in  York  differed  in  some 
important  particulars  from  London,  Norwich,  and  other 
mediaeval  cities  in  that  they  had  only  one  place  of 
meeting.  In  York,  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  the 
Twenty-Four  met  in  the  Council  Chamber  on  Ouse 
Bridge,  but  many  important  questions  were  referred 
to  the  whole  commonalty,  which  she  estimated  num- 
bered from  five  to  six  hundred,  who  always  assembled 
in  the  Guildhall. 

The  alien  question  formed  another  scene  from  the 
Guildhall.  When  England  was  at  war  with  France,  in 
1429,  Scotland  took  advantage  to  invade  England. 
The  raid  was  unsuccessful,  but  a  wave  of  indignation 
passed  over  York,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
monalty, ratified  by  the  Council,  it  was  ordained  : 

No  alien  is  to  occupy  any  position  as  Searcher 
or  Constable  or  hold  any  official  position  lofty 
or  low.  He  is  to  be  excluded  from  office  for 
evermore. 

Forty  years  later,  another  wave  of  alien  antagonism 
surged  over  the  city  of  York.  Again  the  Commons 
were  called  to  the  Guildhall  to  ratify  an  ordinance  of 
the  Mayor  and  Council  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
all  aliens  coming  into  the  city  should  dwell  in  the 
hostel  belonging  to  the  Mayor  and  commonalty — 
namely,  the  Bull  Inn,  in  Coney  Street.  The  life  of 
an  alien  in  the  city  was  not  always  enviable.  Henricus 
Market,  a  Hanse  merchant,  having  long  lived  in  York, 
was,  in  a  sudden  frenzy  of  racial  hatred,  arrested  and 
kept  in  prison,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  inter- 
vention of  King  Richard  II.  that  he  was  set  free.  As, 
a  few  years  later,  however,  he  was  elected  Mayor, 
this  antipathy  to  him  must  have  considerably  changed. 
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Other  scenes  related  to  the  administration  of  the 
common  lands,  to  the  seizure  and  claim  to  serfs  by 
the  Archbishop,  and  to  a  notable  occasion  in  1436, 
when  an  alderman  had  so  grievously  insulted  the 
Mayor,  that  the  chronicler  refused  to  sully  the  pages 
of  "A.  Y."  with  the  terms  of  the  insult.  With  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  commonalty  the  Council 
deprived  him  of  his  franchise,  dismissed  him  from  the 
aldermanic  bench  and  his  position  as  Member  of 
Parliament.  Two  days  later  the  commonalty  again 
met  to  hear  the  humiliation  of  the  offender,  when  he 
abjectly  apologized,  and  was  forgiven,  and  the  Mayor. 
"  goodly,  and  with  warm  words  and  tender,  restored 
him  to  the  former  position." — Yorkshire  Post,  Octo- 
ber 8. 

^  ^  ^ 

Other  meetings  were  the  last  excursion  for  the 
season  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Anti- 
quarian Society  to  Handforth  and  Wilmslow  in 
September;  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
OF  Ireland  on  September  28,  when  a  paper  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp,  on  "  Prehistoric  Remains  in 
Inagh  and  Central  County  Clare,"  was  read  ;  the 
Halifax  Antiquarian  Society  on  October  5, 
when  Mr.  C.  Clegg  read  a  paper  on  "  Turnpikes  and 
Toll-bars  "  ;  the  excursion  of  the  Essex  Arch^;o- 
LOGICAL  SociEiY  to  the  Walthamstow  district  on 
September  23  ;  the  visit  to  the  Hull  City  Museums  on 
September  20  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian 
Society. 


IRetJietos  ann  Notices 
of  5l3eto  IBoofes. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers,^ 

Keys  to  the  Easkish  Verb  in    Leizarraga's 

New    Testament,     a.d.      1571.     Being    an 

Analytical  Quotational  Synopsis  of  the  1673  forms 

found    in    St.    John's    Gospel,    the    Acts,    the 

Letters  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  and  St. 

Titos,  those  of  St.  James  and  St.  Peter,  and  the 

Apocalypse.    By  E.  S.  Dodgson,  M.A.  London  : 

Humphrey  Milford,  \giS.     4to.,  pp.  624.     Price 

30s.  net. 

The  superficial  critic  might  regard  the  present  as 

an  unfavourable  moment  for  the  publication  of  this 

monumental   work,  the  fruit  of  lifelong  devotion  to 

an   unjustly    neglected    subject.     But    we,    on    the 

contrary,  congratulate  Mr.   E.  S.  Dodgson  that,  just 

when  the  Basks  are  fighting  gallantly  in  the  cause  of 

France  and  Europe,  he  has  so  opportunely  reminded 

us  that  their  strange  tongue  is  no  mere  antiquarian 

relic  of  a  vanished  past  (like  that  of  the  Assyrians  or 


the  Etruscans),  but  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  living 
languages,  deserving  study  alike  from  the  scholar,  the 
traveller  and  the  historian. 

To  facilitate  and  encourage  such  study,  Mr. 
Dodgson  has  devised  a  new  method  ;  he  extracts 
phrases  from  the  oldest  Baskish  work  in  prose, 
which  he  takes  as  the  mine  from  which  to  quarry  his 
golden  ore  (Dechegares  poems  of  1545  being  the  only 
earlier  document).  To  teach  the  language  first,  and 
then  the  grammar  and  construction  through  the 
language,  is  a  plan  so  admirably  practical  as  to  be 
justified  by  the  result.  No  such  work  of  reference 
has  been  produced  by  the  Basks  themselves,  nor  by 
the  French,  nor  Spaniards,  so  the  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Dodgson's  labours  should  be  the  more  far- 
reaching.  Even  if  the  present  tragic  circumstances 
of  the  war  prevent  the  book  from  receiving  the 
immediate  welcome  it  deserves,  its  ultimate  position 
as  a  standard  work  is  well  assured.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  it  within  reach  of  all  intending  travellers 
to  the  Pyrenees. 

In  using  the  (to  our  eyes)  strange  spelling  Baskish 
instead  of  the  familiar  French  Basque,  Mr.  Dodgson 
does  not  indulge  in  personal  eccentricity,  but  is 
reviving  the  current  English  spelling  of  the  17th 
century.  His  illustrative  notes  and  commentary  on 
the  Baskish  verb  not  only  show  the  wide  range  of  his 
scholarship,  but  are  calculated  to  provoke  further 
inquiry  and  discussion — the  author  being  no  mere 
arm-chair  theorist,  but  rather  one  of  those  hardy 
pioneers  who  summon  others  to  follow  him  upon  his 
strenuous  quest.  The  Baskish  language  is  so  ancient 
that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  fable  ;  it  may 
have  felt  the  influence  of  the  Greek.  Mr.  Dodgson 
believes  it  might  yet  be  tracked  to  its  source. 

Readers  of  the  Antiquary  will  scarcely  need  to  be 
reminded  that  French  Baskland  was  under  English 
rule  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  appropriate  that  from  the  brain  of  an 
Englishman  has  come  this  great  work  on  the  Baskish 
verb,  a  work  intended  not  only  to  enlighten  present 
ignorance,  but  to  be  a  lasting  legacy  to  posterity. 

E.  M.  Tenison. 

The  Church  Bells  of  Sussex.     By  Amherst  D. 

Tyssen,  D.C.L.    23  Plates.    Lewes  :  Farncombe 

and  Co. t  Ltd.,   1915.     Demy  8vo.,  pp.  ii+215. 

Price  5s.  net. 

To  assert  that  any  circumstance  is  unprecedented, 

or  unique,  is  rash  ;  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  for  a 

man  to  publish  a  book  (and  of  a  nature  entailing  very 

considerable  research  and  labour),  and  fifty  years  (or 

actually   fifty-one   years)    later  to   publish   a  second 

edition,  must  be  very  exceptional,  and  of  the  utmost 

rarity. 

This  feat  has  just  been  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Amherst  D.  Tyssen  with  his  history  of  The  Church 
Bells  of  Sussex. 

In  1857  the  late  Rev.  W.C.  Lukis,  F.S.  A.,  published 
An  Account  of  Church  Bells,  giving  the  inscriptions 
on  the  bells  of  nearly  five  hundred  parishes,  chiefly  in 
Wilts,  with  others  dotted  about  in  twenty-eight  other 
counties  of  England,  and  a  sprinklmg  in  other  parts 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  figured  rather  over  a  dozen 
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shields  and  stops,  chiefly  of  reduced  size,  with  draw- 
ings of  a  few  old  bells.  This  was  a  pioneer  work  in 
a  totally  new  sphere  of  archaeology,  and  very  few 
books  have  ever  thrilled  the  present  writer  as  that 
one  did,  when  as  a  boy  he  became  possessed  of  a 
copy  half  a  dozen  years  later. 

In  the  following  year  {i.e.  1864) — but  unfortunately 
for  the  present  writer,  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
fact  until  long  years  afterwards — Dr.  Tyssen  published 
his  book.  This  was  another  pioneer  work, 
systematizing  the  diffuse  information  of  the  first  book 
by  restriction  to  the  history  of  the  bells  of  a  single 
and  complete  county.  This  lead  has  now  been 
numerously  followed,  as  enumerated  on  pp.  i  and  2 
of  Dr.  Tyssen's  second  edition. 

Both  these  pioneer  works  have  a  shortcoming  in 
common  ;  the  letterings  on  the  bells  are  not  fully 
figured  and  described,  the  inscriptions  being  merely 
printed  in  ordinary  type,  though  Dr.  Tyssen  initiated 
figuring  of  full  size  the  shields  and  stops  ;  whereas, 
though  in  many  cases  one  can  name  the  founder  or  at 
least  the  line  of  founders  by  the  inscriptions,  they  are 
not  the  only,  or  even  the  principal,  feature  requisite 
for  assigning  bells  which  bear  no  name,  to  their 
founders,  but  a  careful  study  and  comparison  of 
the  minutite  recognizable  in  letterings  and  other 
stamps  and  their  combinations.  Mr.  Lukis  has 
long  since  passed  away,  but  we  may  heartily  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Tyssen  on  having  rectified  his  early 
omission,  and  given  us  a  full  description  of  the  Sussex 
inscriptions. 

Dr.  Tyssen  has  propounded  a  new  and  interesting 
theory  with  regard  to  the  sequence  of  the  London 
founders  of  the  iSth  century.  As  the  sequence 
accepted  with  slight  variations  by  the  later  writers  on 
campanology  was  based  on  the  researches  of  that 
careful  worker,  poor  Stahlschmidt,  one  hesitates  to 
discard  the  old  and  accept  the  new  without  very  care- 
ful weighing  of  the/rojand  cons  ;  but  one  suggestion 
may  at  least  be  queried  :  Dr.  Tyssen  names  each 
alphabet  after  a  place  in  Sussex  where  it  occurs,  and, 
discussing  the  authorship  of  some  bells  at  Cranham 
in  Essex,  he  writes  (p.  39) : 

"  The  reappearance  of  the  Woolbeeding  minuscules 
at  Cranham  is  a  puzzle  ;  and  the  puzzle  is  aggravated 
by  the  phenomenon  of  two  bells  in  the  same 
tower  having  the  same  motto  in  the  same  lettering, 
but  with  a  difference  in  their  stamps.  I  can  only 
imagine  that  these  bells  reproduce  the  minuscules  of 

two   earlier   bells  of  the   Folkington   type " 

This  certainly  seems  most  unlikely.  The  pre- 
sent writer  quite  agrees  with  the  author  in  dis- 
believing, apropos  of  the  well-known  "cross-key 
shield  "  generally  attributed  to  Henry  Jordan, 
"  that  he  adopted  the  garb  from  his  mother's  shield. 
This  is  very  far-fetched.  The  other  three  charges  in 
the  cross-key  shield  being  clearfy  trade-emblems,  the 
garb  is  likely  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  indicate 
that  the  owner  of  the  escutcheon  dabbled  in  the  corn 
trade"  (p.  31)- 

Archaeologists  in  general  and  campanologists  m 
particular  (or,  as  Stahlschmidt  used  to  call  the 
fraternity,  "steeplechasers")  have  every  reason  to 
be  gratetul  to  Dr.  Tyssen  for  so  well  bringing  up-to- 
date  T/ie  Church  Bells  of  Sussex. 

Alfred  Heneage  Cocks. 


Chats  on  Military  Curios.  By  Stanley  C. 
Johnson,  M.A.  D.Sc.  With  80  illustrations. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd.,  1915.  Large 
crown  8vo.,  pp.  342.  Price  5s.  net. 
Dr.  Johnson  is  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  everything 
pertaining  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  his  very 
varied  notes  will  be  helpful  to  others  of  like  tastes. 
He  wisely  advises  the  collector  to  restrict  himself  to 
one  particular  regiment  or  at  most  to  specialize  in  two 
or  three  different  directions.  Military  "  curios  "  are 
of  bewildering  variety.  The  author  touches  upon 
regimental  crests,  uniforms,  armour,  weapons,  medals 
and  other  decorations,  military  prints,  brasses  illus- 
trating military  costume,  autographs,  war  postage- 
stamps,  war  money,  curios  made  by  prisoners  of  war, 
and  sundry  miscellaneous  matters.  The  list  could  be 
added  to,  but  here  are  items  enough  to  start  the 
collector  upon.  The  chapters  on  such  subjects  as 
armour,  weapons,  and  brasses,  are  necessarily  very 
superficial,  but  they  may  at  least  suggest  to  the 
mere  curio-hunter  the  interest  of  deeper  study  and 
wider  research.  The  fullest  chapters  are  those  which 
deal  with  war  medals.  Like  most  of  its  predecessors 
in  the  handy  "  Chats  "  series,  this  book  will  not  be 
of  much  service  to  the  serious  student,  but  the  collector 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  will  certainly  find  it  useful. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  effectively  produced  ; 
and  there  is  a  bibliography  which  is  fairly  compre- 
hensive, if  not  exhaustive.  The  moment  is  opportune 
for  the  appearance  of  such  a  volume  as  that  before 
us,  and  it  will  no  doubt  please  and  help  no  small 
section  of  the  great  army  of  curio-hunters. 

•  *      * 

The  Reading  University  College  Review,  September, 
contains  a  long  list  of  members  of  the  staff,  students 
(past  and  present)  and  servants  of  the  College  who 
are  serving  with  His  Majesty's  forces  or  in  the 
French  Army.  It  is  a  splendid  record.  The  Roll  of 
Honour  contains  the  names  of  nine  gallant  men  killed 
in  action.  From  the  literary  point  of  view  this  number 
of  the  Revirw  is  noteworthy  as  containing  two 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Fanny 
Burney.  There  is  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Seaby 
on  "A  University  Course  in  Fine  Art,"  and 
Principal  Childs  contributes  an  appreciation  of  the 
late  Owen  Ridley. 

:*£  *  * 
In  the  Scottish  Historical  Review,  October,  Mr. 
R.  K.  Hannay  gives  a  lively  account  of  some  riotous 
happenings  in  St.  Andrews  University  in  1690.  The 
Rev.  W.  J.  Couper's  article  on  "  Andrew  Symson : 
Preacher,  Printer  and  Poet"  will  interest  Scottish 
bibliograpers.  Among  the  other  papers  is  an  erudite 
study  of  "The  Theory  of  the  Scottish  Burgh,"  by 
Mr.  A.  Ballard. 

*  *      * 

It  surely  takes  some  courage  to  start  a  new  local 
antiquarian  periodical  at  this  time.  Yet  we  have 
received  No.  i  of  the  Wolverhampton  Antiquary, 
published  by  Messrs.  \V.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  Lich- 
field Street,  Wolverhampton,  at  is.  net,  or  is.  2d. 
post  free.  It  is  a  well-printed  quarto  of  24  pages, 
with,  as  frontispiece,  an  excellent  plate  of  ancient 
coats-of-arms  discovered  off  Lichfield  Street  in  1859. 
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The  contents  include  abstracts  from  the  town 
minute  books,  beginning  1777,  local  epitaphs, 
abstracts  from  wills,  etc.  *'  Notes  and  News"  includes 
matters  both  grave  and  gay.  We  heartily  wish  the 
IVolverhampton  A7ilicjiiary  a  long  and  prosperous 
career. 

*         #         3«C 

Among  the  pamphlets  on  our  table  is  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  Norfolk  Artists,  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Stephen,  the  Norwich  City  Librarian.  We  know  of 
no  other  bibliography  relating  to  the  Norwich  School 
of  Painting  or  to  other  Norfolk  artists,  so  that  this 
pamphlet  is  of  unusual  value.  It  contains  500  refer- 
ences to  books,  pamphlets  and  articles  dealing  with 
Norfolk  artists,  and  is  most  carefully  compiled.  The 
numerous  references  to  articles  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  particularly  useful.  For  frontispiece  is 
given  a  good  reproduction  of  Crome's  "  Windmill  on 
Mousehold  Heath."  M.  Etienne  Dupont,  the  distin- 
guished judge  at  St.  Malo,  whose  numerous  and  valu- 
able publications  on  the  subject  of  Mont  Saint-Michel 
have  made  his  name  familiar  to  both  French  and 
English  students,  sends  us  a  twelve-page  pamphlet,  Les 
Prisonniers  de  Guerre  Anglais  en  France  an  xviii""^ 
Siecle,  with  an  English  translation,  which  shows  from 
original  and  unpublished  records  how  humanely  the 
French  treated  their  English  prisoners  taken  in  naval 
engagements  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  German 
action  at  the  present  time.  The  pamphlet  is  pub- 
lished by  La  Librairic  Etrangere,  22,  Rue  de  la 
Banque,  Paris,  at  75  centimes.  We  have  also  re- 
ceived vol.  iii. ,  parts  20  and  21,  of  i\\&  Jotirnal  of 
the  Alchemical  Society,  containing  Professor  John 
Ferguson's  presidential  address  on  ' '  The  Marrow  of 
Alchemy  " ;  No.  103  of  the  Hull  Museum  Publi- 
cations, being  the  fiftieth  "Quarterly  Record  of 
Additions"  (price  id.);  and  Rivista  d' Italia,  Sep- 
tember 30. 
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"  HEREPATHS." 

TO    THE     EDITOR. 

I  AM  glad  that  my  comments  in  the  August  number 
on  Mr.  Crawford's  article  on  the  A.S.  bounds  near 
Silchester  have  drawn  upon  them  Mr.  Major's 
criticism  ;  but  as  the  point  is  of  some  importance 
I  crave  space  for  a  reply,  which  I  should  have  done 
sooner,  but  for  absence  during  September,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  traversed  many  miles  of  the  roads 
mentioned  in  my  former  letter. 

My  proposition  was  that  in  A.S.  documents  "  here- 
path  "  is  specifically  used  to  signify  a  Roman  way. 
To  traverse  this  Mr,  Major  has  cited  one  instance, 
and  one  only,  of  a  "  herepath,"  and  that  from  a 
twelfth-century  cartulary  referring  to  Downton,  in 
Wilts.     I   will  not   object  to   the   evidence   on   the 


ground  that  the  cartulary  is  not  an  A.  S.  document ;  for 
this  Downton  is  to  be  found  dealt  with  in  a  charter  of 
Athelstan,  a.d.  932.  In  the  boundaries  there  the 
herepath  is  mentioned  three  times  ;  and  from  other 
places  mentioned,  which  are  easily  identified  in  the 
old  Ordnance  Survey,  it  appears  to  me  clear  that  the. 
"herepath"  there  mentioned  is  the  Roman  road 
leading  south-south-west  from  Salisbury  to  Badbury, 
crossing  the  Ebbesbourne  at  Stretford,  and  described 
fully  by  Mr.  Codrington. 

On  what  ground  the  herepath  in  the  cartulary  is 
said  by  Mr,  Major  to  be  identified  with  a  road  south- 
east of  Downton  and  on  the  border-line  of  the  two 
counties,  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
herepath  of  the  cartulary  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
charter.  But  if  it  is  not,  then  I  would  point  out  that 
the  road  mentioned  by  Mr.  Major  is  part  of  a  road 
from  Clausentum  to  Salisbury,  part  of  which  is 
recognized  by  Mr.  Codrington. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Major  adduces  several 
instances  of  "harepaths  "  and  "  harepits,"  and  would 
ask  me,  on  his  assumption  that  the  words  are 
identical  with,  or  forms  of,  "  herepath,"  to  show  that 
they  refer  to  Roman  roads.  I  must  respectfully 
decline  to  make  such  assumption.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  first  syllables  of  those  words  have  anything 
in  common  as  to  their  origin  ;  and  I  will  not  follow 
what  I  regard  as  an  irrelevant  inquiry  further  than  to 
say,  for  what  my  opinion  is  worth,  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  Mr.  Hippisley  Cox  and  Dr. 
Stevens  are  undoubtedly  right  in  explaining  "hare- 
path"  as  "the  hoare  or  ancient  way,"  on  the 
analogy  of  Harstone,  Horevvall,  etc.  It  may,  or  may 
not,  be  so  in  the  case  of  Hare  Lane,  Gloucester, 
mentioned  this  month  by  Miss  Davis.  That  lane 
branched  off  the  Ermine  Street  just  before  it  entered 
the  city  by  the  north  gate  ;  and  diverged  considerably 
from  the  Roman  wall.  The  old  road  to  Worcester 
branched  off  the  Ermine  Street  west  of  the  city.  In 
many  other  instances,  no  doubt,  "  harepath  "  derives 
from  the  animal,  as  do  Haresfield  and  Harescumb. 

As  to  the  derivation  I  gave  for  Ermine  Street,  I 
need  only  say  that  I  learnt  it  just  half  a  century  ago 
from  my  dear  old  master  Shilleto ;  and  I  have  never 
seen  reason  to  doubt  it,  or  heard  it  questioned. 

I  fail  to  follow  the  suggestion  that  we  cannot  rely 
on  words  in  A.S.  literature  not  having  meanings 
different  to  those  given  them  in  common  use.  I 
should  have  thought  the  contrary  was  an  obvious 
inference. 

James  G.  Wood,  F.S.A. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  W,C. 

October  2,  1915. 


WILLIAM  PRUDOM,  OF  EXETER. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

While  thanking  you  for  your  kind  notice  (in  the 
September  number  of  the  Antiquary,  p.  325)  of  my 
paper  on  Prudum,  Prodom,  etc.,  of  Exeter,  and  the 
First  City  Seal,  I  venture  to  point  out  a  reporter's 
error  in  making  me  say  that  William  Prudom 
"  bequeathed  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  within  the 
East  Gate."  The  correct  statement  is  that  he  gave  to 
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that  Hospital  the  houses  in  which  he  used  to  live  in 
St.  Martin's  Street  (see  Trans.  Devon  Association, 
vol.  xlvii.,  p.  253). 

Ethi:l  Lega-Weekes. 
September  2tf,  ipiS- 


EPITAPHS  IN  THREE  LANGUAGES  AT 
YSCEIFIOG,  IN  FLINTSHIRE. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

On  ^.  ib'i  o{  Flintshire,  by  J.  M.  Edwards,  M.A. 
(Oxon),  headmaster  of  the  Holywell  County  School, 
Cambridge  (1914),  we  read  "  Ysceifiog  {1,121  inhabi- 
tants), a  village  four  miles  south-west  of  Holy  well,  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  Book,  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
tableland  above  the  Mold  and  Caerwys  Road."  It 
deserves  a  visit  for  its  scenery,  especially  the  fine  view 
ofMoel  Fammau — z.d".,"  the  bare  hill  of  (the)  mothers" 
— the  name  of  which  escapes  explanation.  Its  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary  contains  the  recumbent  efifigy  of 
a  priest  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  eucharistic  robes, 
holding  an  imageless  cross  between  his  hands.  In 
its  north-east  porch  there  is  this  inscription,  to  mourn 
the  death  of  a  grandson  of  Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  of 
Kilken  : 

Cippuni  hunc 

Ad  perexiguos  Cineres  h  regione  sitos 

Thom^   Price 

Qui,  primo  ^tatis  Quinquennio  nondum  exacto, 
Egregia  ediderat  optimse  Indolis ina 

Parentes 

Elis^us  Price  Hujus  Ecclesiae  Rector, 

Et  Ursula,  Rogeri  Mostyn  de  Kilken  Armigeri 

Filia  natu  maxima 

Micsti  posuere 

flfcEsti  quod  tarn  immaturum  amiserint  Talem, 

In  Deum  qui  tam  insigne  Favorissui  Pignus, 

Vel  tantillum  sibi  temporis  indulserit, 

Gratissimi. 

X  Cal  Martij  :  An  Dom  MDCCXXIII. 

Candidam  in  Coelos  efllavit  Animam 

Multse  in  Terris  Spei  Lux  tuisque  PuER  ! 

Flere  et  Meminisse  relictmn. 

In  the  adjoining  "locus  resurrectioriis,"  as  the 
mediaeval  Irish  Church  called  it,  a  flat,  raised  stone 
presents  this  record  : 

"  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  the  late  Hugh  Hughes  of 
Coed  Ybrain  Esq''  in  hopes  of  a  blessed  Resurrec- 
tion. He  had  the  honour  in  1743  ^o  serve  the  Publick 
in  the  office  of  high  sherifTe  for  this  County. 

"  In  private  life  his  manner  was  constantly  to  attend 
the  Publick  Worship  as  by  La,w  established  heartily 
to  declare  against  the  upstart  Sect  of  the  Brain-sick 
Methodist  that  would  take  men  off  from  it  ;  timely  to 
Compose  Differences  between  Neighbours,  ere  they 
became  exasperated.  Vy  which  Behaviour,  He  was 
valued  when  Living,  and  when  Dead  much  lamented. 
He  departed  this  life  /uly  the  7th  1752  aged  44 
leaving  an  only  Daughter  and  a  Widow  behind  him." 

Not  far  off  there  stands  a  small  obelisk  of  stone 


bearing  the  following  epitaph  in  Welsh,  in  honour  of 
a  well-known  bard  of  60  years  ago  : 

Er  Gof 

am' 

William  Edwards 

"  Gwilym  Gallestr  "  neu  "  Fardd  Ysgeifiog  " 

yr  hwn 

A  anwyd — 1790     \ 

ac  lo.C. 

A  fu  farw — 1855     J 
Gosodwyd  y  Maen  Hwn 

gan 
Edmigwyr  ei  Awen  Barod. 

Cojia,  ddyn,  wrthfyiied  heibio, 
Fei'rwyt  Ti,  b/iin  Inau'n  rhodio  ; 
FeVr  wyj  Finnau,  Tithati  ddeui, 
Cofia,  ddyn,  viai  marivfyddi. 

On  each  of  the  other  three  sides  there  are  other 
stanzas  of  four  lines  by  admirers  of  his  ready  muse. 
In  an  inscription  of  the  year  1732,  in  the  church  at 
Caerwys,  the  name  of  the  parish  is  spelt  Skeyviog. 
Edward  S.  Dodgson. 
Ysceifiog. 

September  ly,  1915. 


A  WELSH  SUNDIAL  AT  WHITFORD. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Whitford,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  there  lies  a 
sundial  bearing  this  inscription  in  Welsh  : 

Gwel  ddyn  vtewn  gwiivlan  ddeunyd  mae 
ffo  heb  dario  mae  yr  dydd. 

It  means  :  "  See  man  {who  art)  in  splendid  con- 
dition that,  without  tarrying,  the  day  flees  by."  It 
is  said  that  there  is  in  that  parish  a  house  called 
Giuiwlan.  The  church  contains  some  epitaphs  of 
the  Pennant  family,  of  Downing  Hall.  The  Rev. 
E.  Lorimer  Thomas  (M.A.,  Oxon),  vicar  of  St. 
James  Church,  Holywell,  Flintshire,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Welsh  at  Lampeter  College,  thinks  that 
ddeunyd  means  physical  health,  or  build,  properly 
'*  composition." 

Edward  S.  Dodgson. 
Michaelmas,  1915. 


Note  to  Pdblishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. —  Unsolicited  At SS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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Jl^otes  of  tbt  ^ontb. 


The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society  has  accepted  as  a  deposit  on 
loan  for  at  least  twenty-one  years,  for  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Taunton  Castle  Museum,  the 
collection  of  miscellaneous  specimens,  mostly 
local,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Hull 
and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Corporation 
of  Chard,  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  museum  for 
that  town.  The  collection,  which  has  been 
stored  in  a  small  room  at  Chard  Town  Hall 
since  1881,  is  practically  unknown.  The 
specimens  were  recently  removed  from  Chard 
to  Taunton  by  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  the 
Society's  Curator,  and  they  include  many 
interesting  additions  to  the  many  series  of 
local  archaeological  and  ethnological  objects 
in  the  large  County  Museum  of  Somerset. 

•Ji*  "ilp  •jfi' 
The  various  articles  on  the  Belgian  war 
area  which  Mr.  John  A.  Randolph  has  been 
supplying  to  the  Architect  have  just  been 
collected  and  issued  in  a  permanent  pamphlet 
form,  with  all  the  illustrations  and  a  few 
addenda,  at  the  nominal  price  of  one  shilling. 
The  booklet  is  issued  by  the  publishers  of  our 
contemporary,  Messrs.  Gilbert  Wood  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgaie 
Circus,  E.C.  In  the  iirst  part  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's article  in  the  November  Antiquary, 
at  the  bottom  of  col.  i,  p.  409,  "chateaux" 
is  a  slip  for  "  chateau."  The  only  chateau 
is  at  Laerne;  there  is  none  at  any  of  the 
other  places  named. 

VOL.    XI. 


We  learn  from  the  Yorkshire  Post  of 
October  26,  that  during  some  excavations  at 
St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  York,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Society's  Gardens,  a  small  section  of 
cobbled  Roman  road  has  been  discovered 
some  two  feet  below  the  surface.  The  road 
is  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  is  provided 
with  a  channel  at  the  side  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  Roman  roads.  It  is  believed 
to  form  part  of  a  road  leading  from  the  river 
to  the  garrison,  and  was  probably  covered  at 
the  time  of  the  erection  of  St.  Leonard's 
Hospital,  which  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Athelstan.  The  Philosophical  Society  pro- 
pose to  complete  the  excavation,  and  secure 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Haverfield  on  the  section. 

^  ^  ^ 
In  a  paper  contributed  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hodgson,  D.C.L.,  which  was  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  October  27,  interesting  reference  was 
made  to  the  detached  Chantry  Chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Catherine  at  Hilton,  near  Ingleton, 
in  Durham,  a  structure  founded  by  Thomas 
Baldoff  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  now  part 
of  the  Raby  estate.  An  inserted  panel  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Margaret  at  Barnard 
Castle,  a  large  stone  effigy  of  St.  Anthony, 
dating  from  the  days  of  Richard  III.,  which, 
in  the  course  of  its  career,  had  formed  part 
of  a  rockery  at  Barnard  Castle,  was  another 
subject  of  the  paper,  which  also  drew  attention 
to  a  monumental  effigy  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Darlington,  an 
investigation  of  which  threw  considerable 
light  on  the  affairs  of  bishops  in  the  days 
of  old. 

c|>  ^  l{« 

Those  interested  in  the  Prehistoric  Iron 
Age  and  Late  Celtic  Antiquities  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  vol.  ii.  of  Glastonbury  Lake 
Village,  edited  by  Messrs.  Arthur  BuUeid 
and  H.  St.  George  Gray,  is  now  being 
printed,  and  it  is  hoped  to  pubHsh  it  about 
the  middle  of  next  year.  The  volume  will  be 
a  large  one,  and  we  understand  it  will  be 
copiously  illustrated,  and  will  conclude  with 
an  index  to  both  volumes.  The  chapters  by 
Mr.  Gray  are :  Beads  of  Amber  and  Glass, 
Iron  Objects,  Currency,  Bone  Objects,  Antler 
Objects,  Perforated  Tusks,  Baked  Clay, 
Spindle-whorls  and  Objects  of  Flint ;  whilst 
Mr.  Bulleid  will  be  responsible  for  the  long 
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chapter  (well  illustrated)  on  Pottery,  and  also 
the  chapters  on  Unbaked  Clay,  Querns  and 
Stone  Objects.  The  chapters  on  the  Human 
and  Animal  Bones  will  be  by  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins,  Bird  Bones  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews, 
and  Botanical  Specimens  and  Grain  by  Mr. 
Clement  Reid. 

«3(»       «J»       ^ 

We  note  with  much  regret  the  death,  early 
in  November,  of  Mr.  Luke  Owen  Pike, 
formerly  of  the  Record  Office.  For  many 
years  he  worked  on  the  editing  and  translating 
of  the  Edward  III.  year  books  in  the  Rolls 
Series.  He  was  also  the  author  of  A  History 
of  Crime  in  England. 

^  ^  ^ 
This  number  of  the  Antiquary — the  last, 
alas !  which  will  be  published — completes  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  the  magazine's  existence, 
during  the  last  seventeen  years  of  which  it 
has  been  in  the  charge  of  the  present  Editor. 
He  wishes,  in  taking  leave  of  the  readers  of 
the  Antiquary,  to  express  his  deep  indebted- 
ness to  the  many  contributors  and  correspon- 
dents who  during  those  years  have  given 
him  much  valued  assistance.  Not  a  few  of 
those  who  were  regular  correspondents  or 
contributors  during  the  earlier  years  of  his 
somewhat  prolonged  period  of  editorship,  as 
well  as  his  immediate  predecessor,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Fallow,  F.S.A.,  have  passed  away  ;  but  others 
have  taken  their  places  and  lightened  the 
labours  of  the  Editor.  To  all  those  who  in 
any  way  have  assisted  him,  and  to  the  many 
indulgent  readers  of  the  magazine,  he  tenders 
a  grateful  and  regretful  farewell. 


^ome  OnrestoteD  Cj)Utcbes  in 
Eent  ann  ^us^er. 

By  the  late  J.  Tavenor-Perry. 
{Conclttded  from  p.  382.) 

PlAXTOLE    CHUR<fH,    KENT. 

KETCH  No.  13.— The  interesting 
post-Reformation  and,  probably,  un- 
consecrated  church  of  Plaxtole 
underwent,  a  few  years  ago,  a  pecu- 
liarly brutal  and  uncalled-for  "restoration" 
and  alteration,  which  has  for  ever  destroyed 


its  unique  character  ;  and  properly  to  appre- 
ciate this  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  its  history.  There  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  ancient  build- 
ing here,  then  known  as  "  Plaxtole  Chapelle," 
which  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and,  in  1637, 
Archbishop  Laud  issued  a  license  for  its  "re- 
conciliation" and  re-use  for  morning  and 
evening  prayer.  The  result  of  a  restoration 
then  carried  out  was  unsatisfactory,  and  a 
new  church  was  determined  upon,  and 
through  Laud's  influence  Charles  I.  issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  collection  of  funds 
throughout  the  neighbouring  dioceses  for 
two  years,  to  be  expended  on  the  new 
building.  We  have  no  account  of  how  these 
funds  were  collected,  but  enough  were  pro- 
cured to  bring  the  Archbishop's  scheme  to  a 


successful  issue,  though  he  was  dead  before 
its  completion,  for  there  was  a  tablet,  des- 
troyed during  the  recent  works,  recording  the 
fact  and  giving  the  date  of  1649.  As  then 
built  it  consisted  of  a  nave  and  chancel 
under  one  roof,  and  five  bays  long,*  with  a 
western  tower  and  north  and  south  porches. 
It  had  a  fine  oak  hammer-beam  roof,  of  wide 
span,  with  the  ends  of  the  trusses  resting  on 
half-pins  against  the  walls,  the  whole  roof 
being  of  the  Middle  Temple  type ;  and  this 
fact  goes  far  to  strengthen  the  theory  that 
Inigo  Jones  had  a  hand  in  designing  the 
fabric.  Right  across  the  west  end  stretched 
a  gallery  which  formed  part  of  the  original 
design,  as  evidenced  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  windows  in  the  westernmost  bay. 

*  A  similar  arrangement  may  be  seen  at  the  post- 
Reformation  Chapel  of  Groombridge,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells. 
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In  1852  a  slight  restoration  was  effected, 
and  the  church  was  lengthened  by  a  few  feet, 
some  of  the  windows  were  renewed  and 
"improved,"    the  area  was  fitted  with    new 


ever,  beyond  this  not  much  damage  was 
done,  and  the  aspect  it  then  presented  is 
shown  on  our  sketch. 

The  more  recent  alterations  cannot  by  any 


No.  14. 


No.  15. 


benches,  and  for  the  old  font,  which  had 
probably  survived  from  the  original  chapel 
but  is  now  lost,  was  substituted  one  of  Mrs. 
Coade's  composition.     On  the  whole,  how- 


stretch  of  the  imagination  be  regarded  as  a 
"  restoration,"  and  the  main  plea  put  forward, 
to  hide  the  real  intention,  was  that  of  exten- 
sion,   a   plea   falsified   by  the  fact  that  the 
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ancient  western  gallery  which  accommodated 
many  people  was  ruthlessly  torn  out  from  the 
structure  of  which  it  formed  an  integral  part. 
Across  the  east  end  of  the  building  was  taised 
a  lofty  transeptal  arrangement,  with  a  chancel 
in  a  mongrel  style,  which  may  suggest  to  a 
puzzled  archaeologist  of  the  future  that  they 
are  themselves  a  very  bad  restoration  of  a 
structure  much  older  than  the  original  church. 
Tablets  of  great  historical  value,  one  from  the 
old  "Plaxtole  Chapelle,"have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  second  font  has  also  been  cast  forth 
to  make  room  for  an  appropriate  memorial 
to  a  local  magnate ;  an  Archbishop  was  found 
who  permitted  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
blessed  it  on  its  completion,  and  the 
people  of  the  village  seem  proud  of  their 
achievement. 

St.  Mary,  Westham,  Sussex. 

Sketches  Nos.  14  and  15. — Less  than  half- 
a-mile  westward  of  the  already  described 
Pevensey  Church  stands  that  of  Westham, 
with  the  famous  Castle  in  between,  and  the 
chancels  of  each  of  them  suffered  the  same 
degradation.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave, 
north  aisle,  chancel,  south  chapel  or  tran- 
sept, and  a  tower  standing  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave.  The  nave  was  Norman,  and  the 
south  wall  of  it  (showing  in  our  sketch)  with 
a  range  of  small  windows  remains.  To  this 
a  north  aisle  was  added  about  1300,  the 
north  transept,  if  there  was  one,  being  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  it ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  or  a  little  later,  the  massive  tower 
was  erected.  The  south  transept  is  also  Nor- 
man, but  with  later  windows  inserted.  The 
Norman  chancel,  which  seems  to  have  been 
apsidal,  was  pulled  down  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  present  fine  chancel  built. 
In  1863,  the  date  of  our  sketches,  the  build- 
ing had  fallen  into  a  neglected  condition,  the 
vicar  being  non-resident,  and  the  chancel  was 
secularized  and  quite  cut  off  from  the  church 
by  boarding  being  nailed  across  the  ancient 
rood-screen,  which  was  staliding  there  other- 
wise perfect.  The  south  transept  had  a  fine 
parclose  screen  which  was  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  the  space  thus  cut  off  was  used 
as  a  parish  school.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
the  chancel  was  restored  to  its  proper  use, 
and,  lamentable  as  it  may  appear,  the  rood- 


screen  was  taken  down,  the  rood-beam  torn 
out  from  its  sockets,  and  such  fragments  as 
survived  were  packed  away  in  the  tower, 
whence  they  were  rescued  by  the  present 
vicar  and  set  up  again  as  a  screen  at  the  west 
end.  They  were  then  scraped  from  an  accu- 
mulation of  dirt  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  may  have  included 
remains  of  decorative  painting.  In  1877  the 
church  was  well  restored  by  Paley,  and  the 
transept  screen  re-opened,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  rood-screen  was  not  replaced.  Our 
sketches  show  the  exterior  of  the  church  and 
the  two  screens  as  they  existed  in  1863. 

Such  is  an  account  of  the  gain  and  loss  a 
few  comparatively  unknown  churches  in  Kent 
and  Sussex  have  sustained  from  so-called  re- 
storation ;  and  measured  by  some  hundreds, 
we  approximate  to  the  sum  of  the  damage 
our  churches  have  sustained  during  the  last 
century  at  the  hands  of  their  ecclesiastical 
guardians  and  their  incompetent  or  rapacious 
professional  advisers.  All  have  been  reduced 
to  one  dead  level  of  correct  Gothic  as  under- 
stood by  each  individual  architect  employed, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
that  older  state  ot  affairs  described  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  in  1877,  whose  words  we  must 
quote  in  conclusion:  "The  result  is,"  he 
says,  describing  one  of  the  unrestored  inte- 
riors, "  not  homogeneous,  or  in  accordance 
with  correct  mediaeval  taste,  for  all  styles  of 
architecture  are  mingled ;  but  it  is  the  history 
of  the  last  eight  hundred  years,  and  each 
generation  has  left  its  mark.  It  is  full  of 
picturesque  effects  and  charming  passages  of 
colour.  It  has  a  true  harmony  not  of  form 
but  of  spirit,  that  spirit  of  love  and  reverence 
and  religion  which  has  found  expression  in 
varying  forms  through  the  course  of  the  last 
eight  centuries.  Thirty  years  ago  England 
was  full  of  such  old  churches.  A  few  are 
left,  but  to  our  children  they  will  be  abso- 
lutely unknown.  Unless  the  fashion  changes, 
every  one  will  have  been  restored^ 
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T5isl)op'6  ^tortforn  ^cbool 
lititatp,  16684S93. 

By  W.  B.   Gerish. 

LTHOUGH  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion set  down  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  1668,  the  books  which 
formed  the  school  library  were  pro- 
bably being  brought  together  for  many  years 
previous  to  this,  as  it  was  the  practice  for 
every  scholar,  on  leaving,  to  present  a 
volume  to  the  library.  It  may,  however,  be 
assumed  that  the  majority  of  the  larger 
works  were  acquired  by  the  master,  who 
was  evidently  a  man  of  wide  reading  and 
attainments. 

The  greater  part  of  the  information  con- 
cerning the  library  has  been  taken  from  a 
large  book  bound  in  calf,  with  a  clasp, 
called  '•  A  Booke  of  the  Accomte  of  the 
Churchwardens,  Overseers  and  the  Officers 
of  ihe  P'ishe  of  Stortford,"  1656-1772.  The 
first  reference  reads  : 

"Whereas  by  the  provident  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Leigh,  gent.,  the  most  worthy  and 
industrious  master  of  the  Grammar  School 
of  Bishop's  Stortford,  in  the  County  of 
Hertford,  for  the  space  of  forty  and  seven 
years,  there  was,  for  the  advancement  and 
encouragement  of  piety  and  learning,  a 
Library  added  to  the  said  School,  and  by 
himself  and  his  procurement  furnished  with 
a  considerable  number  of  good  books.  For 
the  Presentation  whereof  to  Posterity,  it  was 
his  desire  that  atter  his  death,  once  every 
year,  the  said  Library  should  be  visited  by 
the  minister  and  churchwardens  for  the 
time  being,  and  some  of  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  Towne,  and  a  Catalogue 
taken  of  the  Books  and  Registered  in  a 
booke  to  be  layed  up  by  the  Officers  in  the 
Vestry,  which  being  yearly  examined,  if  there 
be  any  addition  made,  the  same  also  to  be 
entred  into  the  Register. 

"  In  pursuance  whereof  and  for  the  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  the  Promoter  of  so 
good  a  work,  to  whose  pious  care  we  attribute 
this  great  benefit :  Wee,  the  Ministers,  Church- 
wardens and  Chief  Inhabitants  of  the  said 
Town  whose  names  are  hereafter  written  did 


there  meet  together  on  the  ninth  day  of 
March  Anno  Dni.  1668,  and  took  this  ensuing 
Catalogue  containing  in  number  one  hundred 
three  score  and  eighteen  books,  with  a  pair  of 
Globes.  And  doe  order  that  for  the  future 
every  year  at  or  about  the  same  time  (as 
shall  be  thought  most  convenient)  the  same 
course  be  taken  for  keeping  the  said  Library 
intire  to  Posterity.  In  witness  whereof  we 
have  hereunto  set  our  hands  the  day  and  year 
before  written  : 

"  Nath.  Croocher,  Vicar ;  Rob.  Wolley, 
Thos.  Leigh,  Math.  Wolley,  Ralph  Manistee, 
Will  Reade,  senr.,  George  Holgate,  George 
Jene,  John  Ashby,  John  Venables,  Thomas 
Roberts  (these  latter  three  were  Church- 
wardens), Wm.  Reade,  junr.,  Thooias  Scott, 
James  Brand,  Sam.  Dixon,  Thomas  Ballam, 
John  Godfrey,  John  Apton,  Joseph  Pasfield." 

This  is  followed  by  four  pages  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  books,  which  comprised 
only  171  volumes,  not  178  as  specified,  with 
this  note : 

"  We  whose  names  are  hereunder  written 
having  promised  and  called  over  ye  books 
in  ye  Library  doe  find  that  these  books  here- 
under mentioned  were  left  out  of  ye  former 
Catalogue  (five  additional  volumes  are  speci- 
fied). 

"  To  the  remaining  numbers  entire  the 
18th  day  of  April.  Since  our  former  perusall 
these  books  following  have  been  added  (six 
volumes  specified). 

"March  )e  27,  1672.  The  Catalogue 
revised  and  ye  number  of  books  in  ye 
Library  found  compleate  by  us  whose  names 
are  hereunder  written,  these  following  two 
books  being  added  at  ye  same  time  (two 
volumes  specified). 

"  Added  from  ye  day  and  year  above 
written  till  March  18,  167!  these  books 
following  (41  volumes  added) : 

"To  March  ye  24th,  167!  (44  volumes 
added) 
To  March  ; 
To  March 
To  March 
To  March 
To  March 
To  April  3, 


22,  167-5-  (33  volumes  added) 
22,  167I-  (4  volumes  added) 
29,  1677  (4  volumes  added) 
27,  1678  (3  volumes  added) 
25,  1679  (11  volumes  added) 
1 68 1  (17  volumes  added) 
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To  Nov.  21,  1682  (10  volumes  added) 
To  April  23,  1683  (11  volumes  added) 
To  March  19,  1684  (39  volumes  added) 
To  April  21,  1686  (5  volumes  added) 
To  June  7,  1687  (5  volumes  added) 
To  April  24,  1689  (3  volumes  added) 

"On  April  11,  1690,  the  Library  was 
overlooked  by  us  whose  names  are  under- 
written. (Four  books  were  specified  as  miss- 
ing and  one  book  added.) 

"  To  April  31,  1691  (i  volume  added) 
To  May  9,  1692  (2  volumes  added)." 

The  record  then  sets  forth  : 

"  A  Coppy  of  Articles  agreed  to  att  ye 
Visitation  of  ye  School  Library  between  ye 
town  of  Bishop's  Stortford  and  ye  Executors 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Leigh,  B.D.,  deceased,  viz., 
March  ye  31,  1693. 

"It  is  agreed  upon  by  us,  ye  Vicar  and 
Churchwardens  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  and  ye 
'I'rustees  of  ye  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
Thomas  Leigh,  B.D.,  deceased,  that  ye 
Visitation  of  ye  Library  belonging  to  this 
our  Parish,  both  to  yt  part  of  it  which 
belonged  and  does  belong  before  and  since 
ye  decease  of  ye  said  Thomas  Leigh  to  this 
our  Parish  as  of  yt  part  of  it  which  was  be- 
queathed to  ye  Library  aforesaid  by  ye  last 
Will  and  Testament  of  ye  aforesaid  Thomas 
Leigh,  appointed  to  be  annually  visited  and 
inspected  by  particular  Trustees  and  their 
heires  therein  mentioned,  be  held  yearly  on 
ye  first  Tuesday  after  ye  Annunciation  of  ye 
hlessed  Virgin  Mary  except  ye  said  Tuesday 
shall  happen  to  be  Tuesday  in  Easter  Week. 
And  it  is  further  agreed  between  ye  fore- 
mentioned  persons  that  ye  said  Visitation 
shall  be  held  at  one  of  ye  clock  in  ye 
afternoon  of  ye  said  day. 

"  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  ye  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

"  C.  Cooper,  Vicar ;  Richard  Osborn,  John 
Shervill,  Thomas  Tooke  (Master),  John 
Yardly,  Edward  Denny,  Matthew  WooUey, 
Thos.  Hastier,  George  Hoigate,  Robert  Lay, 
Wm.  Saunders,  Wm.  Ely,  Ralph  Manistee." 

The  Will  of  Thomas  Leigh. 

"  Thomas  Leigh,  late  of  Bishop's  Stortford 
in  ye  County  of  Hertford,  clarke,  by  his  last 
Will  and  Testament,  bearing  date  ye  fourth 


day  of  August,  Anno  Dni.  1686,  in  ye  second 
year  of  King  James  ye  second,  amongst  other 
things  did  give  ye  Library  of  ye  School  of 
Stortford  one  3rd  part  of  his,  books,  and 
desired  a  Catalogue  of  them  to  be  made  and 
entred  in  ye  Parish  Book,  and  proceeds 
thus,  viz.  : 

"  And  for  further  prevention  of  ye  loss  of  ye 
said  Books,  my  will  and  desire  is  yt  ye  said 
Jo.  Leigh  and  Jo.  Shervill  my  Brothers  and 
ye  Schoolmaster  of  ye  said  School  of  Bishop's 
Stortford  for  ye  time  being  shall  yearly  and 
every  year  hereafter  upon  some  one  day 
between  our  Ladyday  and  Mayday  yearly  re- 
paire  unto  ye  said  Library  and  there  examine 
ye  said  Catalogue  of  books  and  see  if  none  of 
ye  said  books  be  wanting;  and  when  either  of 
them,  ye  said  Jo.  Leigh  and  Jo.  Shervill, 
happen  to  dye,  then  my  desire  is  that  ye 
tenant  of  ye  Parsonage  of  Bishop's  Stortford 
and  ye  receiver  of  ye  Market  Rents  belong- 
ing to  ye  town  of  Bishop's  Stortford  aforesaid 
for  ye  time  being  will  take  upon  themselves 
to  visit  annually  ye  sd  Library  and  examine 
and  call  over  ye  said  books  by  ye  Catalogue. 
Which  persons  aforesaid  I  doe  make  my 
Trustees  in  ye  Premises.  And  I  also  desire 
that  ye  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  for  ye  time 
being  of  ye  parish  of  Bishop's  Stortford  will 
joyn  with  ye  Trustees  in  making  their  Visita- 
tion of  ye  said  Library  ;  and  to  ye  intent  the 
same  ye  more  effectually  be  taken  care  of  I 
doe  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  all 
my  messuage  or  tenement  wherein  Richard 
Christy,  labourer,  now  dwelleth,  situate  in 
Windhill  in  Bishop's  Stortford  aforesaid,  unto 
my  said  brother  John  Leigh,  his  heires  and 
assigns,  forever  upon  and  under  ye  condition 
— Nevertheless  if  ye  said  John  Leigh  during 
his  natural  Hfe  shall  pay  out  and  expend  yearly 
and  every  year  the  sum  of  20  and  6  shillings 
of  lawful  money  of  England  upon  such  a  day 
as  ye  said  Trustees  shall  meet  to  inspect  ye 
said  Works  so  by  me  given  to  ye  said  Library 
aforesaid,  for  my  said  Trustees  entertainment 
together  with  ye  Vicar  and  Churchwardens 
for  ye  time  being,  and  upon  condition  and 
under  ye  trust  of  ye  heires  and  assigns  of  ye 
said  John  Leigh,  and  shall  after  his  decease 
pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  over  to  my  Trustees 
or  to  any  two  of  them  of  ye  like  yearly  sum  of 
twenty-six  shillings  of  like  money  at  and  upon 
ye  annual  day  of  meeting  aforesaid  to  inspect 
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ye  said  books  so  given  by  me  as  aforesaid ; 
and  in  default  of  payment  of  ye  said  26 
shillings  per  an.  by  ye  heires  of  ye  said  John 
Leigh,  then  I  give  and  devise  ye  said  house 
with  ye  appurtenances  unto  ye  said  John 
Shervill  and  his  heires  upon  trust  and  con- 
fidence yt  they  shall  expend  ye  whole  annual 
rent  and  profit  thereof  (after  reasonable  charges 
expended  thereupon  to  be  demanded)  at  such 
annual  meetings,  as  my  said  Trustees,  for 
their  entertainment." 

Pages  433-449  of  the  "Acconite  Book  "are 
devoted  to  a  second  catalogue  of  759  books, 
including  "  15  little  books  now  unbound  tied 
up  together  and  21  little  books  now  unbound 
tied  up  together."  Altogether  there  were 
99  folios,  263  quartos,  and  433  octavos  and 
duodecimos. 

On  April  10, 1693,  the  books  were  examined 
and  called  over,  and  all  the  folios  and  quartos 
were  found,  except  two  of  the  latter ;  but  as 
to  "the  octavos,  duodecimos,  etc.,  not  being 
put  into  so  exact  an  order  as  it  is  intended 
they  shall  be,  we  could  not  take  so  just  an 
account  of  them  as  we  would." 

On  April  30,  1694,  the  books  were  ex- 
amined and  all  the  quartos  and  folios  found, 
but  the  octavos  and  duodecimos  were  still 
out  of  order  for  want  of  shelves. 

On  April  10,  1695,  ^  similar  report,  but 
again  the  smaller  volumes  "  we  could  not 
right  but  by  their  bulk  and  conclude  were 
there." 

On  April  28,  1696,  an  identical  report, 
again  on  April  20,  1697,  and  April  19,  1698. 

On  May  2,  1704,  the  Trustees  say  they 
met  for  the  first  time  for  six  years,  and  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  that  the  charge  of  re- 
pairing out  of  the  rent  took  up  three  years' 
rental,  so  that  there  was  nothing  remaining 
for  the  yearly  entertainment  of  the  Trustees. 
[No  dinner  at  "The  Reindeer,"  no  checking 
of  the  books,  is  in  effect  their  determination.] 
It  appears  that  Sarah,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Thayne,  clerk,  was  the  heiress  of  John 
Leigh,  and  she,  finding  that  the  yearly  enter- 
tainment cost  jQj,  3s.  4d.,  desired  to  surrender 
the  trust  and  to  be  no  further  concerned 
therewith,  so  that  it  devolved  upon  John 
Shervill,  one  of  the  said  Trustees.  Finding 
that  they  had  j£^  13s.  2d.  in  hand,  "we,  in 
consideration   that    there    are    not   shelves 


enough  in  the  Library  to  contain  the  said 
books,  for  which  reason  mainly  it  is  that  we 
cannot  make  so  exact  a  visitation  of  the  said 
books  as  by  the  Will  of  Mr.  Thomas  Leigh 
aforesaid  is  desired,  do  unanimously  agree, 
that  the  aforesaid  summe  shall  be  laid  out  in 
providing  shelves  for  that  purpose  as  farre  as 
it  will  goe." 

On  October  29,  1705,  the  Trustees  "of 
their  gift  gave  thirty  shillings  towards  ye 
further  ornament  of  ye  said  Library  as  far 
as  it  will  goe,"  they  again  cautiously  remark. 

The  bill  for  the  Library  follows  : 

£     s.  d. 

26  days  work  at  is.  6d.  per  day  119  o 
148  foot  of  whole  deal  at  2d.  per 

foot     148 

204  foot  of   ye  thickest    sort  of 

split  deal  at  i|  per  foot        ...  i     5  6 
68  foot  of  ordinary  split  deal  at 

i^  per  foot     ...         ...         ...  o     7  5 

The  Stepps,  deal,  &c o     i  i^ 

Payd  for  spikes  ...  ...  ...  o     2  6 

A  bill  for  nails o     5  8 

Given  the  men  to  drink  ...  o     o  6 


£S     6     o\ 


"  Nov.  7,  1705.  Payd  for  the  full  contents 
£S  5s.  6d." 

From  November  8,  1705,  accounts  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  are  set  forth  annually. 

May  4,  1708.  The  Visitation  found  all 
the  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  etc.,  according 
to  the  catalogue  of  them  in  the  book,  except 
such  as  Mr.  John  Shervil  finds  to  be  wanting 
by  comparing  a  catalogue  of  the  same  taken 
April  6,  1693. 

May  I,  1 7 10.  The  Trustees  say  they 
"  could  not  examine  the  Catalogues  exactly, 
but  propose  against  the  next  Visitation  to 
put  them  into  a  better  method  in  order  to 
make  it  more  compleat." 

On  May  5  of  the  same  year  John  Shervil 
announces  his  intention  to  resign  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.  The  remaining  Trustees 
"do  order  that  Mr.  John  Richardson  cata- 
logue the  books  mentioned  in  a  fair  Quarto 
Paper  Book,  and  also  number  them  as  is 
usual  in  Libraries,  so  that  we  may  conveni- 
ently visit  them,  also  that  they  may  be  of 
use  to  all  that  shall  have  recourse  to  them, 
and  we  doe  hereby   promise  to  make  him 
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satisfaction  for  his  trouble  and  charge  at  ye 
next  Visitation." 

April  27,  1 7 14.  The  Visitors  checked  the 
books  and  found  all  except  two.  They 
ordered  a  set  of  shelves  to  be  erected  over 
the  chimney  in  the  Library,  and  that  all  the 
shelves  be  decently  painted  on  the  edges  and 
cornish  (cornice). 

This  is  followed  by  the  catalogue  of 
1 7 14,  occupying  pages  457-472  of  the  book, 
and  comprising  736  volumes,  of  which  106 
were  folios,  225  quartos,  and  405  octavos. 

April  24,  1716.  The  Visitors  ordered  that 
a  perfect  catalogue  be  made  by  Mr.  Edward 
Cook,  so  that  they  may  be  of  use  to  all  that 
shall  have  recourse  to  them,  and  they  promise 
to  gratify  him  for  his  pains. 

They  also  order  a  stone  chimney-piece 
and  slab,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  money  in 
hand.  They  go  on  to  say  that  by  their  bulk 
they  believe  the  books  are  there,  but,  having 
ordered  a  perfect  catalogue  to  be  made,  pur- 
pose at  the  next  Visitation  to  examine  them 
book  for  book. 

April  6,  1720.  The  Visitors  "examined 
the  folios  and  quartos  and  found  the  same  to 
answer  to  the  Catalogue,  and  do  purpose  at 
the  next  Visitation  to  finish  the  same."  The 
order  for  a  stone  chimney-piece  and  slab  is 
repeated ;  probably  funds  did  not  permit  of 
its  erection  in  the  previous  year. 

On  April  24,  1722,  the  Visitors  order  that, 
after  paying  for  the  chimney-piece  and  slab, 
the  remainder  of  the  money  shall  be  em- 
ployed towards  wainscotting  the  Library  and 
purchasing  a  table  and  chairs. 

On  April  28,  1728,  the  Visitors  examine 
the  books  and  /h'nk  the  same  to  be  comple'e. 

On  April  3,  1733,  the  Visitors  find  them  in 
order. 

On  April  14,  1736,  the  Visitors  find  them 
in  order,  except  some  few  books  of  small 
value,  supposed  to  be  lost  when  the  books 
were  removed  out  of  the  Library  into  the 
chancel  on  account  of  the  fire  in  the 
school.  y 

On  March  22,  1737-38,  the  Visitors 
found  them  in  order,  except  that  one  book 
had  been  borrowed,  but  promised  to  be 
returned  at  the  next  Visitation, 

On  March  28,  1739,  the  Visitors  found 
them  in  order,  and  the  above-mentioned 
volume  was  found  again. 


On  March  28,  1740,  the  Visitors  reported 
them  in  order. 

On  April  10,  1741,  they  paid  "for  putting 
Mr.  Leigh's  picture  in  ye  Library  and  inscrip- 
tion, 17s.  6d."  They  found  the  books  to  be 
correct. 

On  May  4,  1742,  the  Visitors  again  re- 
ported them  in  order. 

On  April  15,  1743,  and  on  May  8,  1747, 
the  books  were  found  to  be  in  order. 

On  May  8,  1747,  the  Visitors  paid  5s.  6J. 
for  a  book  for  the  catalogue,  and  for  tran- 
scribing the  catalogue,  ids.  6d. 

On  April  21,  1749,  April  26,  1751,  and 
April  27,  1756,  the  books  were  found  to  be 
correct.  This  is  the  last  reference  to  the 
Library  in  the  Churchwardens'  Book.  We 
now  come  to  the  sad  story  of  its  neglect,  de- 
cay, and  final  dispersal. 

For  nearly  a  century  we  lose  sight  of 
the  Library.  In  1851  was  published  "The 
scheme  and  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  the  management  and  preservation  of  the 
Library  and  Books  and  for  the  application  of 
the  income  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
said  Grammar  School  and  Library  estate." 

After  giving  the  names  of  the  Trustees  and 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  properties  belong- 
ing to  the  school,  the  total  annual  value  of 
which  was  only  ;^i  i  8s.  od.,  there  follow  the 
regulations  fur  the  management  of  the  Library : 

"  That  the  Books  belonging  to  the  Chari- 
ties which  are  now  in  a  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  messuage  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Misses  Heskin,  late  part  of  the  old  Gram- 
mar School  or  built  on  part  of  the  site 
thereof,  shall  altogether  remain  in  the  same 
room  or  be  removed  to  such  other  room  or 
convenient  place  as  the  said  Trustees  may 
from  time  to  time  direct,  and  that  such  room 
or  other  room  or  convenient  place  be  on  the 
said  Library  and  School  estate  as  and  for  a 
Library  for  the  use  of  the  said  Grammar 
School,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  seem 
proper  to  the  said  last  mentioned  Trustees  or 
the  Trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
School  and  Library  Estate,  who  shall  have 
full  power  from  time  to  time  to  make,  alter 
and  amend  rules  for  the  management  and 
regulation  of  the  said  Library." 

The  dispersal  of  the  books  took  place  on 
July  27,  1893,  at  the  sale-rooms  of  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge.     The  cata- 
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logue  terms  it  a  portion  of  the  Library,  so 
presumably  this  was  all  that  were  deemed 
worthy  of  being  offered  by  auction  ;  as  it  was, 
many  of  the  lots  only  fetched  a  shilling.  The 
proposal  to  dispose  of  them  was  approved  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  apparently,  with- 
out any  local  opposition  being  offered, 
although  as  far  back  as  December,  1885,  we 
find  a  petition  signed  by  all  the  chief  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  which  states  that — 

"  A  Requisition  having  been  made  to  your 
Honourable  Board  for  to  sell  the  pre-^ent 
High  School  buildings,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Library  Books,  and  devote  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  to  the  rebuilding  of  a  school  and 
classrooms  elsewhere ; 

"  We  the  undersigned  Householders,  old 
Pupils  and  Residents  of  this  town,  for  whose 
more  especial  benefit  and  convenience  this 
School  was  founded  and  restored,  are  of 
opinion  that  such  removal  is  most  undesir- 
able. And  we  pray  you  to  withhold  the 
required  sanction  of  the  Board,  as  we  believe 
such  proposals  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
educational  needs  of  the  townspeople." 

The  sale  of  the  165  lots  realized  about;!^5  20. 
The  best  prices  obtained  were  —  Ruskin's 
"Modern  Painters,"  ^£15  5s.  ;  Ruskin's 
"Stones  of  Venice"  (first  edition),  £g; 
Coverdale's  Version  of  the  Bible  (im- 
perfect), j^io  ;  "The  Newe  Testamente, 
both  Latyne  and  Englyshe,  after  the  vulgar 
texte  communely  called  St.  Jerom's  " — the 
first  edition  of  Coverdale's  version,  black 
letter  (imperfect),  ^^25  ;  MS.  Service-Book 
on  vellum  by  an  English  scribe,  illuminated 
15th  cent.,  ^14  IDS.;  "The  Cronicles  of 
England,  with  the  Fruite  of  Times,"  black 
letter,  capitals  in  red,  St.  Albans,  1483 
(imperfect),  ^220  ;  Archbishop  Cranmer's 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  ;i^io;  "Wilkin's  Concilia,"  1737, 
£iS  5s.  ;  Euclid,  first  edition  in  Gothic 
letter,  the  first  book  issued  with  wood- 
cut diagrams,  1482,  ^17  IDS.;  Boccaccio's 
"Tragedies,"  translated  into  English  by 
Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  black  letter, 
;^23  ;  Rigden's  "  Polychronicon,"  1495, 
;^i5  ;  "  Ortus  Vocabularum,"  1518,  and 
"  Promptuarium  Parvulorum,"  1516,  ;^ii  ; 
Gower's  "  De  Confessio  Amantis,"  1532, 
;,^23  ;  Hakluyt's  "Voyages,"  3  vols.,  1599- 
1600,   ;^6    los.    ;    Loggan's    "  Cantabrigia 

VOL.  XI. 


lUustrata,"  1688,  and  Ogilby's  "  Progress  of 
Charles  XL,"  1662,  ^10. 

It  is  said  that  many  valuable  books  dis- 
appeared in  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
while  others  equally  valuable  were  so  de- 
fective and  damaged  as  to  be  unsaleable. 

That  the  Library  had  outlived  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  is,  of  course,  unquestioned,  for 
the'  books  disposed  of  were  of  no  interest  to 
the  modern  schoolboy,  or,  indeed,  save  as  in- 
accessible relics  of  the  past,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  Nevertheless  it  seems  a  pity 
that  a  selection  of  the  books  could  not  have 
been  retained  and  kept  in  a  case  in  the 
school,  particularly  those  volumes  which  bore 
the  autograph  of  the  donors.  The  only  relic 
of  the  Library  now  in  existence  is  the  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Thomas  Leigh,  which  hangs  in 
the  hall  of  the  school. 


^ome  Account  of  ^aflron 

By  Gdy  Maynard. 
(Concluded  from  p.  432^. 


I  HE  local  collections  illustrating  the 
Romano- British  period  comprise 
plans  of  the  Roman  buildings  (Case 
XII.) ;  examples  of  painted  wall- 
plaster,  flooring  tesserae,  wall  and  roofing 
tiles,  pottery,  glass  (Cases  XI.  to  XV.,  also 
XXIII.);  and  metal  work  (Case  XXII.). 

Foundations  of  Roman  buildings  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  provided  with  heating 
vaults,  painted  walls,  mosaic  floors,  and  in 
one  instance  a  bath,  have  been  discovered  at 
Great  Chesterford,  Ickleton,  Wenden,  and 
Hadstock  ;  while  smaller  houses  existed  at 
Bartlow  and  Ashdon.  Probably  the  former 
were  the  residences  of  large  estate  owners, 
while  the  lesser  may  have  been  the  dwellings 
of  farmers  and  overseers. 

The  administrative  centre  of  the  district 
was  evidently  at  Great  Chesterford,  a  position 
of  some  strategic  importance,  where  the 
Flssex  valley  of  the  Cam  passes  through  the 
chalk  escarpment.     A  branch  of  the  Ermine 
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Street,  which  left  Braughing  in  Hertfordshire, 
here  converged  upon  the  Icknield  Way,  and 
served  to  connect  London  with  the  west  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  while  less  important 
roads  led  up  the  valley  into  Essex. 

The  Roman  name  of  this  station  is  not 
definitely  known,  but  Icianos  and  Camborico 
of  the  fifth  Antonine  itinerary  have  been 
suggested.  The  town  was  protected  by  mas- 
sive walls  enclosing  an  area  of  550  by  330 
yards,  according  to  Dr.  Stukeley's  measure- 
ments taken  in  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
but  none  of  the  masonry  now  remains. 
Numerous  buildings  evidently  stood  within 
and  around  the  defences,  one  of  which,  on 
rising  ground  a  mile  east  of  the  town,  was 
a  temple  45  feet  square,*  and  similar  to 
those  found  at  Silchester.  The  floor  of 
the  central  enclosure,  or  court,  had  a  plain 
pavement  of  red  tile,  except  on  the  eastern 
side,  where  a  coloured  mosaic  of  rayed-sun 
design,  6  feet  square,  was  placed.  This  may 
have  marked  the  entrance,  as  in  the  surround- 
ing corridor  parts  of  another  mosaic  with  a 
guilloche  border  were  found. 

A  group  of  buildings  near  Great  Chester- 
ford,  but  situated  in  Ickleton  parish,  com- 
prised a  large  villa  and  a  rectangular  hall 
measuring  about  80  by  46  feet.  This  was 
divided  internally  into  nave  and  aisles  by 
two  rows  of  columns,  the  ba.ses  of  which 
remained,  while  at  one  end  a  room  had 
apparently  been  partitioned  off.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  primitive  homestead  known 
to  have  existed  in  Northern  Europe,  in  which 
the  farm  beasts  were  stalled  in  the  "  aisles," 
leaving  the  "nave"  or  central  passage  free, 
while  fodder  and  winter  stores  were  placed 
on  the  roof-beams  above.  Towards  one  end 
of  the  nave  was  the  fire-hearth,  with  doors 
opening  on  either  side  of  the  building,  and 
behind  it  was  a  living  or  sleeping  room. 
Farm  hands  and  stock  thus  lived,  at  least  in 
winter,  beneath  the  same  roof. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Ickleton 
Church  contains  several  mpnolithic  nave  pil- 

*  The  knowledge  of  this  and  most  other  Roman 
sites  of  the  district  is  mainly  due  to  the  numerous 
excavations  made  by  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville  (fourth 
Baron  Braybrooke),  whose  discoveries,  comprising 
large  series  of  pottery  vessels  and  many  metal  objects, 
including  iron  wheel  tyres,  plough-coulters,  chains, 
hammers,  anvils,  and  other  tools,  are  preserved  at 
Audley  End  Mansion. 


lars,  a  very  unusual  feature  in  local  church 
architecture,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  were 
obtained  in  Saxon  times  from  the  ruins  of  the 
solidly  built  Roman  farm  near  by. 

On  the  east  wall  of  the  Archaeological  Room 
is  a  large  drawing  of  the  Bartlow  Hills,  an  im- 
portant group  of  tumuli  six  miles  north-east 
of  Walden,  while  a  collection  of  full-sized  or 
enlarged  sketches  illustrates  the  contents  of 
the  richly  furnished  graves.  These  were 
mainly  explored  between  1832  and  1840. 
The  cremated  ashes  were  held  in  large  glass 
bottles,  one  of  which  contained  a  brass  coin 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (a.d.  117-139). 

The  burials  were  remarkable  for  the  series 
of  bronze  ewers  and  paterae,  or  handled 
basins,  probably  for  sacrificial  use.  A  ewer 
found  in  the  largest  barrow  had  a  pattern  of 
silver  lines  inlaid  round  the  neck ;  the  handle 
was  surmounted  by  a  sphinx  resting  its  fore- 
feet on  the  necks  of  two  long-beaked  birds, 
while  it  terminated  below  with  a  bull's-head 
cast  in  relief  on  the  body  of  the  vessel.  The 
handles  of  the  paterae,  also,  were  fluted,  and 
terminated  in  ram's-head  and  mask  orna- 
ments. 

The  grave  furniture  of  the  largest  hill  in- 
cluded other  remarkable  articles  ;  one,  an 
iron-framed  folding  seat  with  bronze  mount- 
ings, an  object  of  great  rarity,  if  not  unique, 
amongst  the  Roman  discoveries  in  this 
country  ;  also,  a  globular  bronze  vessel,  with 
wide  mouth  and  rectangular  handle,  the  body 
being  decorated  with  a  running  floral  pattern 
in  blue,  red  and  green  enamels.  This  vessel 
was  certainly  for  sacrificial  use,  as  it  is  shown 
on  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius,  where  a  female 
figure  carrying  it  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing  at  an  altar. 

The  same  grave  also  contained  a  bronze 
lamp  with  a  finely  modelled  arcanthus-leaf  as 
hand-guard,  several  vases  and  bottles  of 
earthenware  and  glass,  and  a  pair  of  bronze 
strigils,  handled  scoops  used  in  the  bath. 

Models  of  two  of  the  more  important 
vessels  are  exhibited  in  Case  IX.,  together 
with  a  few  original  articles  from  hill  No.  4 ; 
but  the  remainder  of  this  exceptionally  in- 
teresting collection  was  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Eastern  Lodge  in  1847. 

The  great  size  of  the  tumuli,  the  largest 
being  42  feet  high,  and  three  others  but 
little  less,  as  well  as  the  rich  grave  furniture, 
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points  to  the  site  as  the  burial-place  of  a  very 
wealthy  and  socially  important  family.  Pos- 
sibly these  may  have  been  Romanized 
descendants  of  the  British  tribal  princes,  or 
Roman  colonists  settled  in  the  large  villa 
discovered  in  the  Red  Field,  in  the  parish  of 
Hadstock,  only  a  short  distance  away. 


during  the  second  and  third  centuries  a.d.,  to- 
gether with  other  varieties  from  the  Rhine. 

Several  types  of  Samian  cups  and  shallow 
bowls,  such  as  were  imported  in  sets  of 
graduated  sizes,  packed  one  within  the  other, 
were  evidently  in  common  use,  while  other 
local    forms    comprise   a   fine    example    of 


•■'^•i&,>;'.;»fcf^-:^'' 


FIGS.    10   AND    II. — GREEN    GLAZED    EARTHENWARE   BOWL    FOUND   AT   SAFFRON   WALDEN. 


A  representative  selection  is  exhibited  of 
the  enormous  quantity  of  pottery  found  in  the 
rubbish-pits  and  cemeteries  of  the  Roman 
station  at  Great  Chesterford,  and  around  the 
other  local  sites.  The  red  "Samian"  ware 
(Case  XIIL)does  not  include  any  specimens 
of  the  thin,  first-century  B.C.  type,  and  mainly 
consists  of  the  thicker  ware  produced  in  the 
AUier  valley  of  the  Dordogne  district  of  France 


DragendorfiF's  type  30  (a  bowl  with  high, 
straight  sides,  decorated  in  relief).  The  large 
decorated  bowl,  type  37,  also  occurs,  as  well 
as  three  slight  variations  of  the  very  rare 
carinated  or  shouldered  bowl,  type  81.  There 
is  also  a  small  plain  example  of  the  globular 
67  type  of  vase.  Types  27,  33,  and  36,  also 
frequently  occur. 

The   series  of    burial   urns    from   Great 
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Chesterford  includes  specimens  of  coarse 
ware,  possibly  of  local  make,  and  it  is  known 
that  a  circular  kiln-like  structure,  containing 
ashes,  was  found  towards  the  southern  end 
of  the  "Boro"  field,  where  the  Roman  town 
stood.  The  bulk  of  the  pottery  found,  how- 
ever, is  obviously  from  other  areas  (Case 
XIV.)  The  hard  grey  pottery,  either  made 
at  Upchurch  on  the  Medway,  or  imported 
there  from  Belgic  works,  and  similar  dark 
"  smother  kiln  "  pottery,  together  with  hard 
buff  ware  used  for  bottles  and  "  mortaria," 
usually  predominate. 

A  series  of  specimens  in  Case  XXIII.  illus- 
trates the  finer  wares  and  styles  of  decoration 
wiiich  occur.  A  small  quantity  of  the  polished 
black  pottery,  with  hard  grey  interior,  prob- 
ably first  century  a.d.  Belgic  ware,  is  present 
in  the  Great  Chesterford  finds,  but  is  rare,  as 
also  is  the  "  Cologne  ware  " — thin,  lustrous, 
black  pottery  showing  a  red  body  at  the 
fractures. 

Drinking-cups  with  rough  cast  exteriors, 
formed  by  throwing  pounded  pottery  and 
grit  on  to  the  wet  clay  of  the  unbaked  vessel, 
also  occur  sparingly. 

More  plentiful  are  the  vessels  with  in- 
dented sides.  Some  large  examples  are  prob- 
ably from  Colchester,  where  they  are  known  to 
have  been  made,  and  not  infrequently  speci- 
mens of  this  type  are  coated  with  a  mettaloid 
wash,  or  have  scale-like  ornaments  on  the 
sides.  Roulette  markings,  made  by  an  en- 
graved wheel  or  roller,  occur  frequently 
on  smaller  vessels  of  various  forms,  while 
trellised  patterns  of  impressed  lines  pre- 
dominate on  the  larger  ;  but  many  specimens 
are  quite  undecorated. 

A  fair  number  of  Castor-ware  vessels  are 
decorated  with  hunting  scenes,  scroll  patterns, 
etc.,  formed  in  relief  by  fluid  "  slip,"  ori  thin 
clay  poured  on  to  the  surface  from  a  narrow 
spouted  vessel.  A  remarkable  fragment  of 
an  indented  vase  thus  decorated,  with  figures 
of  Jupiter  carrying  a  thunderbolt  and  of 
Diana  (?)  armed  with  a  formidable  javelin,  is 
represented  by  a  cast,  the'original,  found  at 
Great  Chesterford,  being  in  another  collec- 
tion. 

Pottery  decorated  in  "  Barbotine,"  or 
with  groups  of  raised  dots,  is  practically 
absent.  Painted  wares  are  rare,  and  another 
local    feature  is  the  absence  amongst    the 


wide-mouthed  jars  of  buff  ware,  of  examples 
decorated  with  the  grotesque  masks  or  faces 
which  are  frequent  amongst  the  Colchester 
finds. 

Two  unusual  vessels  may  be  mentioned. 
A  tall  cylindrical  jug,  with  loop  handle  at  the 
side,  of  black-surfaced  grey  pottery,  probably 
first-century  Belgic  ware,  has  a  wide  central 
band  of  ornament  composed  of  groups  of 
impressed  vertical  lines  alternating  with 
groups  of  impressions  from  a  circular  stamp. 

A  green  glazed  bowl,  with  wide  ears  pro- 
jecting from  the  side,  is  possibly  an  example 
of  the  remarkable  glazed  ware  produced  at 
S.  Remy  en  Rollat  in  France  during  the 
Roman  period.  The  body  under  the  glaze 
is  a  dark  and  hard  grey  paste  similar  to  the 
usual  Belgic  ware,  and  quite  unlike  mediaeval 


FIG    12. — PINEAPPLE-SHAPED   VASE. 

pottery.  The  specimen  is  said  to  have  been 
found  with  a  small  Samian  vessel  near  the 
battle-ditch  entrenchment  at  Saffron  Walden. 
Vessels  of  similar  form  occur  amongst  Roman 
pottery  from  the  Hofheim  site  in  Germany. 

The  local  metal  remains  of  the  Roman 
period  (Case  XXII.)  are  not  numerous,  but 
a  set  of  thin  bronze  bowls,  possibly  for 
sacrificial  use,  found  packed  within  each 
other  at  Ridgewell,  are  of  interest  ;  while 
the  general  absence  of  weapons  from  the 
Roman  sites  of  the  district  renders  of  some 
importance  the  mountings  of  an  iron  sword- 
sheath  found  in  a  burial-urn  from  Great 
Chesterford. 

A  Roman  burial  at  Little  Walden  furnished 
besides  a  very  fine  glass  vase  of  pineapple 
form  (Case  XV.),  a  number  of  lion-headed 
bronze  studs  which  may  have  been  mountings 
of  a  belt  or  shield. 

Numerous  coins  covering  the  whole  period 
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have  been  found  throughout  the  district,  but 
of  much  greater  rarity  are  the  pottery  moulds 
(Case  XV.)  used  probably  by  coin-forgers. 
These  are  part  of  a  series  found  near 
Linton  and  Bartlow,  and  bear  impressions 
of  small  brass  coins  of  Septimus  Severus 
(died  A.D.,  21 1),  Julia  Domna  his  wife,  and 
her  son  the  infamous  Caracalla  (killed 
A.D.  217). 

The  Anglo-Saxon  occupation  of  the  district 
is  not  strongly  represented  in  the  Saffron 
Walden  Museum  (Cases  XVI.  and  XXV.),  as, 
although  the  ancient  burial-grounds  at  Linton 
Heath  and  Little  VVilbraham  have  been  ex- 
cavated, the  numerous  weapons,  necklaces, 
brooches,  and  burial-urns  discovered  in  the 
graves  have  remained  in  the  private  collection 
formed  by  the  excavator,  the  fourth  Baron 
Braybrooke,  at  Audley  End.  The  Saxon 
cemetery  at  Saffron  Walden  was  excavated  by 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Gibson  in  1876,  but  weapons 
other  than  knives  were  absent,  and  none  of 
the  ornate  forms  of  bronze  fibulae  were  dis- 
covered. The  most  remarkable  of  the  articles 
found  on  this  site,  and  exhibited  in  the 
museum,  is  a  necklet  composed  of  crystal, 
carnelian,  silver,  and  glass  beads,  to  which 
had  been  attached  a  pair  of  bronze  pendants 
covered  with  an  interlaced  pattern  obviously 
derived  from  the  Scandinavian  zoomorphic 
ornament  in  which  the  necks  and  limbs  of 
the  animals  represented  have  become  twisted 
up  into  a  conventional  pattern. 

Three  complete  human  skeletons  and  other 
remains  from  these  excavations  are  also  ex- 
hibited. 

Notable  in  the  mediaeval  collection  are  two 
metal  grave-chalices  of  thirteenth  to  fourteenth 
century  date  (Case  XVIL),  presumably  from 
the  tombs  of  priests.  One  from  Balsham, 
Cambs,  has  a  plain  stem  and  a  wide  scalloped 
brim — a  very  unusual  feature,  but  possibly 
intended  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  rolling 
when  laid  on  its  side.  The  other  speci- 
men, from  Great  Bardfield,  has  a  knopped 
stem,  and  is  accompanied  by  three  small 
cups  of  rough  unglazed  pottery.  Other  speci- 
mens include  a  bronze  boss  of  uncertain 
use  bearing  in  relief  a  well-executed  ship  of 
fifteenth  century  type,  while  a  round  bronze 
stud  is  roughly  engraved  with  the  collared  and 
chained  swan,  the  badge  of  the  De  Bohns, 
Earls  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  Manorial 


Lords  of  Walden  in  the  fourteenth  to  fifteenth 
century. 

A  fragment  of  iron  hinge-work  from  the 
door  of  Hadstock  Church,  near  SafTron 
Walden,  is  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  the. 
parchment-like  human  skin  found  beneath 
it.  Local  tradition  states  that  a  Dane  caught 
in  the  act  of  robbing  the  church  was  killed, 
and  his  skin  nailed  to  the  church-door  as  a 
warning  to  other  depredators.  The  discovery 
of  human  skin  on  church-doors  at  Westmin- 
ster, Worcester,  and  Copford,  etc.,  shows 
that  the  above  was  by  no  means  an  isolated 
case. 

A  fine  thirteenth-century  sword  found  near 
Walden  Castle  is  exhibited  in  the  Ethnological 
Room  with  other  weapons,  while  keys,  locks, 
etc.,  find  a  place  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
Ceramic  Room, 

The  fragments  of  an  alabaster  retable  or 
altar-piece  of  fine  fourteenth-century  work 
are  of  special  interest,  as  the  subject  repre- 
sented— Our  Lord  in  Majesty — is  believed 
to  be  unique  amongst  the  alabaster  carvings 
now  remaining  in  Britain  (Case  XIX. ). 

Our  Lord,  represented  as  a  bearded  figure 
clad  in  a  long  cloak  looped  across  the  breast 
of  his  gown,  and  wearing  the  high  triple 
crown,  is  seated  in  majesty,  holding  the  orb 
in  the  left  hand,  while  the  sceptre  rests  upon 
His  knees.  Amongst  the  adoring  figures 
grouped  around  and  below  our  Lord  are  to  be 
distinguished  mitred  and  other  ecclesiastics, 
crowned  royalties,  and  plainly  garbed  figures, 
the  whole  evidently  representing  the  heavenly 
host  of  saints  of  the  Church,  together  with 
rulers  and  ruled  of  the  secular  world.  Few 
traces  of  the  original  surface  decoration 
remain,  but  the  whole  was,  no  doubt,  splen- 
didly enriched  with  gold  and  brilliant  colours. 

Most  of  these  alabaster  altar-pieces  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  carved  at  Nottingham  from 
stone  quarried  at  Chellaston  in  Derbyshire 
and  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire.  They  were  in 
great  demand,  and  examples  are  still  to  be 
found  scattered  throughout  Western  Europe 
from  Italy  to  Iceland. 

The  series  of  mediaeval  seals  and  impres- 
sions (Case  XXI.)  includes  one  important 
specimen — the  large  original  matrix  of  Louis 
de  Bourbon,  Admiral  of  France  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  was  found  serving  as  a  two- 
pound  weight  in  a  local  village  shop  !     The 
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design  shows  a  mediaeval  ship  bearing  on  its 
large  square  sail  the  arms  of  France  crossed 
by  a  baton  sinister  raguly.  The  margin  bears 
the  inscription  :  "  Pour  las  Samondius  d'Nor- 
mendie  de  Loys  Bastart  de  Bourbon  Amiral 
de  France."  The  Admiral  was  the  son  of 
Charles,  first  Duke  of  Bourbon. 

Space  will  permit  only  the  briefest  men- 
tion of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  Museum. 


articles  of  dress.  Amongst  the  latter  are  two 
of  more  than  passing  interest :  one,  a  glove 
given  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the 
Master  of  the  Household  at  Fotheringay 
Castle  on  the  day  of  her  execution — there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness or  associations  of  this  important  Stuart 
relic  ;  the  other  is  a  small,  round-crowned 
felt  hat  discovered  walled  up  in  thefourteenth- 


FIG.    13.— ALABASTER   CARVINGS. 


The  manuscript  and  early  printed  books 
(Cases  XX.  and  XXI.)  include  two  thirteenth- 
century  Bibles,  the  greats  Biblia  Sacra  Ger- 
manica  printed  by  Koberger  at  Nuremburg  in 
1483,  Tyndale's  English  Testament  of  1534, 
an  early  black-letter  Chaucer,  and  other 
interesting  works.  The  Textile  Collection 
contains  a  number  of  Aubusson  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  tapestry  panels,  Stuart 
needlework  pictures,  "samplers,"  lace,  and 


century  masonry  of  Little  Sampford  Church 
tower  about  30  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
stonework  appeared  to  be  undisturbed,  and 
the  relic,  which  was  originally  covered  with  a 
gold-faced  fabric  piped  round  the  brim  with 
red  velvet,  is  probably  of  contemporary  or 
even  older  date. 

The  ceramic  collection  includes  good 
series  of  mediaeval  earthenware,  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth   century  stoneware,   etc.,   Eng- 
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lish  and  Continental  Delft  (including  a  fine 
group  of  "Blue  Dash  "  chargers  decorated 
with  historical  figures,  etc.),  salt  glaze 
Wheildon,  Leeds,  and  Wedgwood  wares. 
There  is  a  large  series  of  the  interesting 
old  Staffordshire  figure-ornaments ;  also  two 
good  cases  of  Venetian  and  Old  English 
table-glass,  including  a  fine  exampleof  a  very 
rare  type,  a  copy  probably  made  about  1660 
of  a  silver  cover-cup,  of  English  design,  wiih 
double-loop  frilled  handles  at  the  sides,  and 
surmounted  by  a  crown. 


KIG    14.  — THE   GI.OVE   OF    MARY    QUEEN    OF   SCOTS. 

The  Ethnological  Department  contains  a 
general  and  local  i-'tone  Age  collection,  which, 
together  with  the  series  of  weapons  from  Aus- 
tralia, America,  Polynesia,  Africa,  South-East 
Asia,  mediaeval  and  recent  Europe,  illustrates 
the  advance  of  man  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
the  chase  ;  while  other  exhibits  demonstrate 
the  primitive  beginnings  of  domestic  utensils, 
pottery,  clothing,  and  personal  ornament, 
sculpture,  and  engraving,  navigation,  and  the 
development  of  the  book. 

Many  exhibits  of  interest  have  necessarily 
been  passed  by  in  this  account,  but  enough 
has  been  written  to  show  both  the  local  im- 
portance and  wide  range  of  interest  of  the 
great  collection  which  has  arisen  from  so 
small  a  commencement  in  the  isolated 
country  town  of  Saffron  Walden. 


By  S.  D.  Clippingdale,  M,D. 
{Conchidedfrovi  p.  422.) 


IV.  Royal  Augmentations. 

PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  ad- 
dition made  to  thearms  of  a  medical 
man  is  the  charge  indicating  his 
attendance  upon  Royalty. 
Under  the  pseudonym  "  Arma  Virumque  " 
the  writer  initiated  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal*  a  discussion  upon  this  subject 
which  was  taken  up  by  other  papers.t  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  Bearing  in 
mind  this  criticism,'  the  writer  now  ventures 
to  offer  the  following  as  a  tentative  list  of 
medical  arms  bearing  royal  augmentations  : 

1.  John  Leche,  Surgeon  to  Edward  III. 
The  following  arms  are  said  to  have  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Leche,  by,  or  at  the  request 
of,  the  King's  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  : 
"  Ermine,  on  a  chief,  indented,  gules,  three 
crowns,  or.  Crest :  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  or, 
an  arm  erect,  proper, grasping  a  leech  or  snake, 
environed  round  the  arm,  vert  "  (Fig.  i).  In 
these  arms  the  field  ermine  probably  in- 
dicates some  judiciary  position  occupied  by 
Leche,  but  the  three  crowns  on  the  chief 
obviously  indicate  his  having  entertained 
under  his  roof,  at  the  same  time,  three 
monarchs — viz.,  the  King  of  England,  the 
King  of  Scotland,  and  the  King  of  France. 
The  crest  is,  of  course,  indicative  of  the 
surgeon's  name  and  profession. 

2.  Sir  William  Buttes,  Physician  to 
Henry  VIII. ,  bore  the  arms  of  the  Norfolk 
family  to  which  he  belonged — viz.,  "Gules, 
on  a  chevron  between  three  estoiles,  or,  as 
many  lozenges  of  the  field  "  ;  but  upon  be- 
coming the  King's  physician,  instead  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  crest  of  his  family  (a  horse's 
head  with  a  plume  of  feathers)  he  was  granted 
a  special  crest- -viz.,  "  Two  hands,  gules,  the 
sinister  above  the  dexter  grasping  a  caduceus, 
or."  I     Whether    this   second   crest  can  be 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  April  13,  April  20, 
May  18,  June  i,  1907. 

t  Illust^aied  London  News,  May  il,  1907,  and 
Westminster  Gazette,  April  20,  1 907. 

+  Metcalfe's  Book  of  Knights. 
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considered  a  "  royal  augmentation  "  is,  of 
course,  a  moot  point. 

3.  Gideon  de  Launay,  Apothecary  to  King 
James  I.,  bore  his  Swiss  family  arms — viz., 
"  Azure,  a  cross  of  lozenges,  or  ";  but  when 
he  became  the  King's  Apothecary,  he  was 
granted  by  Seagar,  herald,  in  161 2,  a  "chief, 
gules,  thereon  a  leopard,  passant-guardant,  or, 
spotted  sable,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a 
fleur-de-lis,  gold,"  taken  from  the  Royal 
Arms. 

4.  Dr.  Peter  Banvick,  one  of  Charles  I.'s 
physicians,  who  remained  loyal  during  the 
Protectorate,  and  was  reappointed  by  Charles 
II.,*  received  from  the  latter  monarch  a  Royal 
Warrant,  authorizing  him  to  place  a  red  rose 
upon  his  family  coat,  which  consisted  of  a 
field,  or,  charged  with  three  bears'  heads, 
sable.  + 

5.  Richard  Wiseman,  Sergeant-Surgeon 
to  Charles  II.,  was,  on  April  24,  1671, 
granted  the  following  arms  :  "  Sable,  on  a 
chevron,  between  three  busses  of  a  lance,  a 
trefoil  slipped  of  the  field  and  for  augmenta- 
tion, on  a  canton,  or,  or  rose,  gules.  Crest : 
A  sea-horse,  proper,  resting  the  dexter  paw  on 
an  escutcheon,  or,  charged  with  a  rose,  gules  " 
Richard  Wiseman  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
natural  son  of  Sir  Richard  Wiseman,  Bart., 
who  bore  the  same  arms,  but,  of  course, 
without  the  red  roses,  and  without  the  sham- 
rock, which  latter  bearing  probably  indicates 
that  the  surgeon's  mother  was  a  lady  of  Irish 
birth. I  N.B. — The  Sergeant-Surgeon,  in  ob- 
taining this  new  grant,  registered  no  pedigree 
at  Heralds'  College. 

6.  Dr.  Thomas  Wharton  was  one  of  the 
few  doctors  who  remained  in  London  during 
the  Great  Plague.  He  was  induced  to  do 
this  by  being  assured  that  if  he  stayed  to  look 
after  the  Foot  Guards  he  would  receive  the 
first  vacant  appointment  upon  the  Royal 
Medical  Staff.  When,  however,  an  appoint- 
ment fell  vacant,  he  was  put  off  with  an 
augmentation  in  his  coat-of-arms,  for  which 
he   had   to    pay    the    herald    (Sir    William 

*  To  his  great  credit,  Charles  II.  at  the  Restora- 
tion, in  filling  his  Court  appointments,  first  selected 
those  who  had  served  his  father. 

I  Life  of  Dean  Barwick,  brother  of  the  doctor. 

X  The  arms  of  the  Sergeant-Surgeon  and  those  of 
his  reputed  father  are  described  and  delineated  by  the 
author  in  the  IVest  London  Medical  Journal,  July, 
1912. 


Dugdale)  jQto  !  This  augmentation  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  "canton,  or".* 

After  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  practice 
of  adding  royal  augmentations  to  the  arms 
of  medical  men  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  until  revived  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
favour  of  Sir  He7iry  Halford.\ 

7.  Sir  Henry,  who  had  been  created  in 
1809  a  baronet  by  George  III.,  received  at 
that  time  the  following  grant  :  "  Argent,  a 
greyhound,  passant,  sable,  on  a  chief,  azure, 
three  fleurs-de-lis,  or.  Crest :  A  greyhound's 
head,  couped  at  the  neck,  sable,  collared,  or, 
Molto  :  "  Mutas  inglorias  artes." 


FIG.  15. 

Queen  Victoria,  in  recognition  of  Sir 
Henry's  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  Royal 
Family  (he  had  attended  four  sovereigns  and 
their  families),  and  upon  his  retirement  from 
Court  in  183  7  granted  him  the  following 
royal  augmentations:  (i)  The  substitution 
of  a  rose,  argent,  for  the  middle  fleur-de-lis  in 
the  chief.  (2)  A  canton,  ermine,  charged  with 
a  staff,  entwined  with  a  serpent,  proper,  and 
ensigned  by  a  coronet,  composed  of  crosses, 
pat^e,  and  fleur-de-lis,  or.  (3)  A  second  crest 
composed  of  a  staff,  serpent  and  coronet  as 
in  the  arms.  (4)  Supporters:  On  either  side 
an  emu,  proper,  girded  with  a  coronet,  com- 
posed of  crosses,  patee,  and  fleur-de-lis,  or 
(Fig.  15).  This  appears  to  be  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  grant  of  supporters  to  the  arms  of 
a  medical  man. 

8.  Sir  William  Withy  Gull,  who  attended 
the  late  King  Edward  VII.  when,  as  Prince 

*  See  the  writer's  "Medical  Roll  of  Honour," 
British  Medical  Journal ,  1909. 

\  In  1720  Dr.  William  Musgrave  received  from 
George  I.  a  diamond  ring,  which  Heralds'  College, 
by  their  grant,  allowed  him  to  adopt  as  a  crest ;  but 
whether  this  can  be  considered  a  royal  augmentation 
to  his  family  arms  is  a  question. 
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of  Wales,  he  lay  seriously  ill  at  Sandringham, 
was,  upon  the  recovery  of  the  Prince,  created, 
in  1872,  a  baronet,  and  awarded  the  following 
arms  :  Azure,  a  serpent,  nowed,  or,  between 
three  sea  gulls,  proper,  with  the  following 
honourable  augmentation — viz.,  a  canton, 
ermine,  thereon  an  ostrich  feather,  argent, 
quilled,  or,  enfiled  by  the  coronet,  which  en- 
circles the  badge,  or  plume,  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,    or.     Crest:  Dexter    (of    honourable 


FIG.   16. 

augmentation),  a  lion,  passant,  guardant,  or, 
supporting  with  the  dexter  paw  an  escutcheon, 
azure.thereon  an  ostrich  feather,  argent,  quilled 
or,  enfiled  with  a  like  coronet.  Sinister,  two 
arms,  embowed,  vested,  azure,  cuffs  argent,  the 
hands,  proper,  holding  a  torch,  or,  fired, 
proper.    Motto :"?)\n&  Deofrustre"  (Fig.i6).* 

(9)  Sir  James  Reid,  personal  medical  at- 
tendant to  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  was  the 
second  medical  man  to  receive  supporters — 
viz.,  "Two  royal  stags,  or,  round  the  neck 
of  each  a  chain,  proper,  suspended  therefrom 
an  escutcheon,  charged  with  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Imperial  crown  of  the  first."  At 
the  Coronation  of  King  George  V.  Sir  James 
Reid  was  granted  the  following  royal  aug- 
mentation, viz.  :  "  On  a  chief  gules,  a  lion 
passant  guardant,  or,  armed  and  langued, 
azure." 

10.  Sir  Johti  Williams,  Physician -Ac- 
coucheur to  H.M.  Queen  Mary,  upon  receiv- 
ing his  baronetcy  in  1894,  received  also  the 
following  arms,  viz.  :  "Azure,  a  stag  trippant 
argent,  between  the  attires  of  the  stag,  a  rose 
of  the  last ;  on  a  chief  of  the  second  a  torch 
sable,  fired  proper,  between  two  eagles'  heads, 
erased  of  the  field.  Crest:  A  stag  with  a 
rose  between  its  attires,  as  in  the  arms,  resting 
its  dexter  fore-paw  upon  a  serpent,  proper. 
Motto :  "  Bydd  gyffawn  ac  nac  ofna." 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  owe  the  story  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  feathers  to  John  Ardern,  surgeon  to 
the  Black  Prince,  who  was  with  the  Prince  at  the 
Battle  of  Crecy. 
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In  this  coat  the  white  rose  in  arms  and 
crest  is  evidently  the  white  rose  of  York,  Her 
Majesty  being  Duchess  of  York  at  the  time 
of  her  earlier  accouchements. 

1 1 .  Sir  Francis  Henry  Laking  (the  late), 
Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  late  King  Ed- 
ward, and  to  our  present  King,  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1902,  on  which  occasion  he 
received  as  arms  :  "  Quarterly  per  fess  wavy, 
azure  and  argent ;  in  the  first  quarter  a  falcon 
close,  belled  and  jessed,  or ;  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters  an  ermine  spot,  and  in  the 
fourth  quarter  a  gauntlet  of  the  third.  Crest: 
A  dexter  cubit  arm  vested  azure,  cuffed 
ermine,  the  hand  holding  a  palm-branch, 
proper,  between  two  falcons  respecting  each 
other,  belled  and  jessed,  or.  Motto:  "  Pal- 
mam  qui  meruit  ferat."  In  1902  he  and  Sir 
Frederick  Treves,  "in  recognition  of  their 
great  skill  and  unremitting  "  attention  to  King 
Edward  during  his  serious  illness  both  re- 
ceived, as  royal  augmentation,  a  "chief,  gules, 
charged  with  a  lion,  passant,  or,  armed  and 
langued,  azure."  Sir  Francis  also  received 
supporters,  to  descend  with  his  baronetcy 
— viz.,  "  Two  knights  in  complete  armour, 
visors  closed,  all  proper,  resting  the  exterior 
hand  on  a  shield  bearing  the  Laking  arms." 

12.  Sir  Frederick  Tret>es,  Sergeant-Sur- 
geon to  King  Edward,  and  to  King  George, 
created  a  baronet  in  1902,  received  the 
following  grant :  "  Argent,  on  a  cross  couped 
gules,  a  tower,  tripled  towered,  or,  between ;  in 
the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  a  dexter  hand, 
couped  and  erect,  proper;  and  in  the  second 
and  third,  a  tent,  purpure,  the  pole  garnished 
gold.  Crest :  An  opinicus  statant,  or  (Fig. 
8),  wings,  elevated  and  addorsed,  purpure, 
resting  its  dexter  paw  upon  a  fleam  fessways, 
argent."  Motto :  "  Fortiter,  Fideliter,  Felici- 
ter."  In  1907  he,  with  Sir  Francis  Laking, 
received,  as  stated  above,  the  special  royal 
augmentation  of  a  lion  of  England  on  a  chief, 
gules.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  arms  of 
Sir  Frederick  Treves  that  the  royal  colour 
(purple)  has  been  chosen  for  the  tents  in  the 
arms,  and  for  the  crest  (opinicus).  The 
"  couped  "  red  cross  is,  of  course,  the  Geneva 
cross,  so  familiar  in  army  medical  work,  and 
"  couped,"  or  cut  short,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  national  cross  of  St.  George,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  edges  of  the  shield.  The 
" tower, tripled  towered, "with  which  this  cross 
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is  charged,  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the 
"tower  of  strength  "  Sir  Frederick  has  always 
proved  to  be  in  ministering  to  the  surgical 
maladies  of  our  Royal  Family,  while  the 
"dexter  hand,  couped,"  is,  of  course,  a  sig- 
nificant reference  to  the  dexterous  hand 
which  saved  King  Edward  from  a  dangerous 
malady  at  the  time  of  his  coronation. 

Assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  above  list, 
it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  twelve 
medical  men  have  received  royal  augmenta- 
tions to  their  coats-of-arms,  while  three  of 
them  have  received  the  supreme  heraldic 
honour  of  supporters  also. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  Sir  William 
Jenner,  to  whom  her  late  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  was  much  attached,  received  no 
"  royal  augmentations."  Possibly  the  "  border 
ermine"  in  Sir  William's  arms  may  be  re- 
garded as  such — the  coat  being  "per  chevron, 
azure  and  or,  in  chief  two  estoiles  of  the  last, 
and  in  base  a  serpent,  nowed,  proper,  all 
within  a  border  engrailed  ermine."  P'or  Sir 
William's  crest  see  Fig.  8. 

V.  Humour. 

All  heraldic  devices  have  been  the  subject 
of  satire,  and  the  medical  devices  have  not 
escaped.  When  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who 
had  been  an  apothecary,  was  created  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  it  was  suggested  that  he 
should  place  senna  leaves  instead  of  straw- 
berry leaves  in  his  coronet.  Of  Lord  Gien- 
bervie,  who  had  also  been  a  doctor,  it  was 
written  : 

Glenbervie,  Glenbervie,  what's  good  for  the  scurvy  ? 

Let  your  old  trade  not  be  forgot. 
For  arms  you  should  quarter  a  pestle  and  mortar, 

And  for  crest  take  a  spruce  gallipot. 

In  the  year  1785  a  most  amusing  book 
was  issued,  anonymously,  dealing  with  the 
frailties  of  human  nature,  as  exemplified  by 
certain  peers  of  the  realm,  and  showing 
how  those  frailties  should  be  represented  in 
Heraldry.*  y 

*  The  Heraldry  of  Nature,  or  Instructions  to  the 
King  of  Arms  for  composing  the  Arms  Supporters, 
Crests  and  Motoes,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  of 
Peers  of  E**L**D.  Bazoned  from  the  Authority  of 
Truth,  and  characteristically  descriptive  of  the  several 
Qualities  that  distinguish  their  Possessors  London, 
1785.     Price  2s.  6d." 


For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  well-know 
Duke,  who  was  credited  with  a  tendency  to 
inebriety,  it  was  suggested  that  he  should 
bear  for  arms  :  "  Quarterly,  ist,  or,  three- 
quart  bottle,  azure ;  2nd,  sable,  a  tent-bed, 
argent ;  3rd,  azure,  three  tapers,  proper  ;  4th, 
gules,  a  broken  flagon  of  the  first.  Sup- 
porters: Dexter,  a  Silenus  tottering;  sinister, 
a  grape  squeezer,  both  proper.  Crest:  A 
naked  arm  holding  a  corkscrew.  J^otto : 
"  Qua  me  Baccho  rapis "  (Where  are  you 
hurrying  me  to  Bacchus  ?). 

A  valetudinarian  Earl  was  recommended 
to  bear  "Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  argent,  a 
box  of  pills,  proper;  2nd  and  3rd,  sable,  a 
death's  head,  argent.  Supporters :  Dexter, 
galen;  sinister,  an  undertaker." 

A  Peer  who  apparently  suffered  from 
"  Herpes  Labialis,"  was  advised  to  adopt  a 
"  box  of  lip-salve  "  as  a  crest. 

For  a  Peer  who  unfortunately  suffered  from 
mental  aberration,  the  arms  designed  were  : 
"Argent,  a  human  head,  cracked  gules,"  and 
for  motto,  "  Oblivifear  "  ( absent  -  minded 
man). 

The  fatal  drug  habit  to  which  a  certain 
nobleman  was  addicted  was  to  be  represented 
as  follows  :  "Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  argent, 
an  opiate  in  a  phial,  proper;  2nd  and  3rd, 
azure,  three  weeping  faces,  or  "  (evidently  to 
represent  his  distressed  friends),  and  for 
Supporters^  two  mutes,  sable. 

Of  pictorial  satires,  perhaps  the  best  known 
is  Hogarth's  apt  delineation  of  the  "  Under- 
taker's Arms."  This  is  blazoned  as  follows  : 
"  An  urinal  proper  between  twelve  quacks' 
heads  of  the  second,  and  twelve  cane  heads, 
or,  consultant.  On  a  chief,  nebuly,  ermine, 
one  complete  doctor,  cheeky  issuant,  sustain- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  baton  of  the  second. 
On  the  dexter  and  sinister  sides  two  demi- 
doctors  issuant  of  the  second,  and  two  cane 
heads  issuant  of  the  third,  the  first  having 
one  eye  couchant  towards  the  dexter  side  of 
the  escutcheon,  the  second  faced  per  pale, 
proper,  and  gules  guardant.  Motto:  "Et 
plurima  mortis  imago  "  (the  general  image  of 
death). 

Hogarth  had  a  sturdy  dislike  of  humbug. 
In  the  above  cartoon,  he  intended  the  coarse- 
faced  central  figure  of  the  upper  triad  to 
represent  Mrs.  Mapp,  the  bonesetter.  To 
her  right  is  the  famous  Chevalier  Taylor,  the 
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quack  occulist.  To  her  left  is  Dr.  Ward, 
whose  pills  and  nostrums  were  much  in 
request.  Ward  had  a  claret  stain  on  the  left 
cheek.  This  is  represented  by  his  face  being 
"  per  pale,  proper,  and  gules."* 

The  writer  will,  perhaps,  be  excused  con- 
cluding this  section  with  the  reproduction  of 
a  sketch,  sent  him  on  a  Christmas  card,  by  a 
very  dear  friend,  a  member  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge  (Fig.   17),  accompanied  with  the 


FIG.    17. 

following  heraldic  description  :  "  Argent,  a 
medical  man  in  pale  proper,  vested  sable; 
his  right  arm  flexed  at  the  elbow,  the  hand 
holding  a  wine-bottle  in  bend,  gules;  his  left 
arm  also  flexed  at  the  elbow,  the  hand  grasp- 
ing a  goose,  vert.,  bill  flexed  to  the  sinister, 
or." 

VI.   T/ie  Human  Body  in  Heraldry. 

Cognate  to  the  subject  of  Medical  Heraldry 
is  the  treatment  of  the  human  body,  or  its 
members,  as  heraldic  charges.  So  that,  un- 
less our  Editor  thinks  the  digression  too  great, 
it  is  proposed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

The  body  here  referred  to  is  not  the  mail- 
clad  or  vested  body,  but  the  body  found  "  in 
statu  naturae." 

The  77iale  body  is  found  in  the  arms  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  as 
shown  in  Eig.  13.  A  much  better  known 
instance,  however,  is  that  found  in  the  arms 
of  Dalzell,  Earl  of  Carnwath.  In  this  case 
the  body  is  sometimes  found  simply  nude, 
sometimes  enveloped  by  chains,  and  some- 

*  The  above  description  of  Hogarth's  plate  is  taken 
from  Chambers's  Book  of  Days. 


times  placed  upon  a  crucifix.  The  story 
connected  with  this  extraordinary  bearing  is 
that  Kenneth  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  observ- 
ing that  one  of  his  followers  had  been  put  to 
death  in  this  way,  offered  a  rewaid  to  anyone 
who  would  bring  the  body  from  the  cross.  A 
follower,  using  the  old  Scottish  word, 
"  Dalzell "  (I  dare),  succeeded,  and  as  a 
reward  received  both  his  surname  and  his 
coat-of-arms. 

The  female  body  is  found  in  the  well- 
known  crest  of  the  Ellis  family.  Concerning 
this  bearing  the  writer  has  been  favoured  with 
the  following  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
family  who  bears  it,  Dr.  John  W.  Ellis,  of 
Liverpool  :  "  I  wish  I  could  give  you  some 
definite  information  of  the  origin  of  our  family 
crest.  I  am  one  of  the  Kiddell  branch  of  the 
family,  but  all  the  information  I  possess  con- 
sists of  a  passage  I  have  copied  for  you  from 
a  'Supplement '  to  Notices  of  the  Ellis  s,  that 
was  sent  to  my  father  by  the  author  of 
the  book  in  1868."*  The  valuable  informa- 
tion given  in  this  "  Supplement,"  which  has 
not  yet  been  published,  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
Semiramis,  Queen  of  Nineveh,  to  quell  a 
revolt,  rushed  unclad  from  her  bath.  This 
episode  was  subsequently  adopted  by  certain 
Persian  Kings,  as  a  sort  of  national  device, 
and  was  frequently  found  engraved  upon 
gems.  One  of  these  gems  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  home  by  the  Crusader, 
Sir  Archibald  Elys,  and  the  design  upon  it 
adopted  by  him  as  a  family  crest.  The  whole 
"  Supplement,"  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  Ellis, 
is  too  long  for  reproduction  in  this  article, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Ellis  will  see 
his  way  to  publishing  it  for  the  benefit  of 
heraldic  students  and  other  antiquaries. 

The  human  head,  both  male  and  female, 
is  frequently  found  as  an  heraldic  charge. 
The  ?iegrds  head  generally  pertains  to  the 
name  of  Moore,  and  as  such  is  found  in  the 
arms  of  Dr.  John  Moore,  father  of  Sir  John 
Moore  of  Corunna.  In  the  arms  of  one  of 
the  Vaughan  family  three  boys'  heads  appear, 
each  environed  by  a  "  snake."  If  this  bear- 
ing represents  the  delivery  of  a  lady  of  the 
Vaughan  family  of  three  sons  at  one  birth, 
then  it  is  probable  that  the  "  snake  "  round 
the  neck  of  each  was  mistaken  by  an  ignorant 

*  Notices  of  the  Ellis's,  by  William  Smith  Ellis, 
1868. 
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midwife  for  a  perfectly  natural  structure  well 
known  to  doctors  and  expert  midwifery  at- 
tendants. 

Occasionally  monstrosities  are  represented 
as  the  two  heads  conjoined,  in  the  crest  of 
Bigg,  and  the  three  conjoined  heads  in  the 
crest  of  Morrison. 

The  Arm  is  sometimes  found  "couped" 
at  the  shoulder,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Baker, 
Carleton,  and  other  families.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  it  is  "couped"  at  the 
elbow,  when  it  is  known  as  a  "  cubit  arm," 
as  in  the  case  of  John  Leche  (Fig.  i.)  (N.B. — 
The  "  cubit "  was  a  measurement  formerly 
used,  and  represented  the  length  of  a  man's 
arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger.)  Two  arms  are  frequently  found,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  well-known  crest  of  the 
City  of  Bristol,  and  three  arms  with  fists 
clenched  are  borne  by  one  of  the  Tremayne 
families. 

The  hand,  opened  ("apaum^e"),  is 
generally  regarded  as  significant  of  good 
faith,  as  showing  that  nothing  is  concealed 
in  it.  In  a  surgeon's  arms,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Frederick  Treves,  it  probably  indicates 
manual  dexterity.  The  "red  hand  of  Ulster" 
is  the  well-known  badge  of  the  Baronetcy, 
the  legend  connected  with  it  being  that  the 
two  brothers  O'Neill  approaching,  in  separate 
boats,  the  province  of  Ulster,  then  an  un- 
known land,  agreed  that  the  new  territory 
should  belong  to  him  whose  right  hand 
should  first  touch  the  soil.  The  brother 
who  was  losing,  cutting  oflF  his  right  hand, 
flung  it  upon  the  shore,  and  so  became  the 
possessor. 

Two  hands  conjoined  in  fesse,  as  in  the 
act  of  "shaking  hands,"  are  formed  in  the 
arms  of  the  Alexander  and  other  families, 
and  three  hands  in  most  of  the  Tremayne 
arms.  Four  hands  are  found  in  the  arms 
of  Quatremayne,  and  six  hands  in  those  of 
Purefoy. 

The  hand  found  in  Welsh  arms  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  hand, of  any  English- 
man who,  unfortunately,  found  himself  on 
the  wrong  side  of  Offa's  dyke. 

The  leg,  an  emblem  of  strength,  is  gener- 
ally found  "  couped  "  above  the  knee,  as  in 
the  case  of  Haddon  and  many  other  families, 
but  in  the  case  of  Shirgley,  it  is  couped  below 
the  knee ;  two  legs  are  found  in  the  case  of 


Delahill,  three  legs  in  the  case  of  Hesse,  and 
six  legs  in  the  case  of  Bourne. 

Thefoot  is  borne  by  one  of  the  Barlow 
families  of  England,  and  by  the  Plants  family 
of  Italy. 

Of  the  various  organs  of  the  human  body, 
the  Eye,  the  Heart,  and  the  Breast  have  been 
remembered  by  the  Heralds. 

"  The  eye,"  says  Mr.  Cecil  Wade,  in  his 
excellent  book,*  "signifies  Providence  in 
Government.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  repre- 
sented in  Lodge's  Portraits,  wearing  a  dress 
on  which  human  eyes  and  ears  are  embroi- 
dered, and  on  the  sleeve  of  which  is  a  large 
snake,  evidently  intended  to  denote  the 
acuteness  of  her  faculties  and  the  wisdom 
for  which  that  sovereign  was  noted."  In 
this  paper  the  human  eye  has  been  referred 
to  as  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  (Fig.  13). 

The  human  heart  naturally  enters  into 
the  bearings  of  many  families  of  the  name  of 
Hart,  and  among  medical  men  it  will  be 
found  in  arms  of  Sir  James  Goodhart,  and  in 
those  of  the  late  Lord  Ilkeston,  who  made 
affections  of  the  heart  a  somewhat  special 
study.  Two  hearts  are  found  in  the  family 
arms  of  Corker,  three  in  those  of  the  Hartey 
and  other  families,  four  for  Gardner  of  Scot- 
land, and  five  for  the  family  of  Gillbank. 
Singularly  and  significantly  as  indicative  of 
the  affection  in  which  she  is  held,  that  gracious 
lady.  Queen  Alexandra,  bears,  as  her  private 
arms,  a  shield  "semee"of  hearts — that  is, 
charged  with  as  many  hearts  as  it  can  hold. 

The  hu?nan  breast  is  found,  apparently,  in 
one  coat  only — viz.,  that  pertaining  to  the 
family  of  Dodge,  and  has  been  already  dealt 
with  by  the  writer  in  this  periodical.! 

Bones. — The  entire  skeleton  is  sometimes 
found,  as  in  the  arms  of  Londonderry,  with 
this  couplet : 

If  stones  could  speak,  then  London's  praise  would 

sound 
Who  built  and  raised  this  city  from  the  ground. 

alluding  to  the  resurrection,  by  London,  of 
the  City  of  Derry,  after  its  destruction  during 
the  Jacobite  rebellion. 

A  death's  head  is  found  as  the  crest  of 

*   The  Symbolisms  of  Heraldry,  London,  I'gS. 
1"  "A  Curious  Heraldic  Charge,"  The  Antiquary^ 

July.  1915. 
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Sibbald,  of  Scotland  ;  a  jaw  bone  in  the  arms 
oi  Damboys,  and  a  shin  bone,  held  in  a  boar's 
mouth,  in  the  arms  of  Mackiftnon. 

Two  thigh  bones  are  found  in  the  arms  of 
Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  surgeon  to  George  IV.,  and 
two  shin  bones  in  the  arms  of  the  Newton 
and  Baines  families. 

Three  broken  shin  bones  form  the  arms  of 
one  branch  of  the  Da  Costa  family,  and  six 
broken  bones  of  another  branch,  and  also  of 
the  Mendez  family. 

Htwiaji  hair  is  occasionally  met  with,  as 
in  the  arms  of  Harbottle,  who  bears  "  azure, 
three  locks  of  hair,  or,"  and  Blond,  who  bears 
"sable,  a  comb,  argent,  on  a  lock  of  golden 
hair." 

In  the  case  of  mermaids  and  women,  unless 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  body, 
the  hair  is  said  to  be  "  crined  "  of  another 
colour;  thus  Prestwich,  of  Lancashire,  bears 
a  mermaid,  argent  (white),  with  her  hair 
"  crined,"  or  (gold).  In  the  case  of  the  Ellis 
crest,  above  referred  to,  both  the  lady  and 
her  hair  are  blazoned  as  "  proper." 

Human  blood  is  represented  in  Heraldry 
as  "  gouttde  de  sang,"  and  is  not  an  infrequent 
bearing.  It  is  found  in  the  arms  of  the 
Kingston  and  other  families.  Sometimes 
the  number  of  drops  is  specified.  Thus 
Leeming,  of  Essex,  bears  fifteen  drops  of 
blood  upon  a  white  shield.  The  crest  of 
Macalpine  is  a  Saracen's  head  distilling  drops 
of  blood,  with  the  motto  (in  Gaelic),  "Re- 
member the  death  of  Alpin." 

The  infirmities  of  the  human  body  are  also 
symbolized  in  Heraldry.  Thus  blindness 
is  represented  by  the  spectacles  in  the  arms 
of  the  Spectacle  Makers'  Company,  and  in 
the  private  arms  of  Watt,  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
lameness  is  represented  by  the  crutches  found 
in  the  arms  of  certain  old  convents,  though 
these  crutches  have  probably  not  the  signi- 
ficance of  those  hanging  outside  the  Grotto 
of  Lourdes,  but  represent  rather  the  staves 
used  by  way-worn  pilgrims. 

Doctors  are  busy  just  now  in  widely  and 
wisely  disseminating  the  important  informa- 
tion that  disease  is  spread  by  insects,  and 
advocating  the  extermination  of  the  latter 
for  the  prevention  of  the  former.  The  doc- 
tors, however,  would  probably  treat  these 
animalculae  with  greater  respect  if  they  knew 
to  what  extent  they  entered  into  the  armorial 


bearings  of  highly  respectable  persons. 
Butterflies,  harvest-flies,  hornets,  ants,  bees, 
houseflies,  spiders,  silkworms,  gadflies,  gad- 
bees,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  even  fleas, 
are  all  to  be  found  in  coats-of-arms,  British 
and  foreign.  It  would  unduly  prolong  this 
paper  to  give  instances  of  each,  but  exception 
may,  perhaps,  be  made  for  the  last,  the 
Fulex  irrifans,  which,  as  an  example  of 
"  Canting  Heraldry,"  enters  into  the  arms  of 
the  Piillici  family,  of  Verona,  who  bear  a 
gold  shield  powdered  with  black  fleas. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  the  writ: r  wishes 
to  point  out  that,  although  the  examples  he 
has  given  of  Heraldic  bearings,  as  illustrating 
the  human  body  and  its  diseases,  are  fairly 
complete  nominally,  they  are  by  no  means 
so  numerically.  Many  more  instances  of  the 
bearings  he  has  dealt  with  will  be  found  (for 
British  Heraldry)  in  Papworth's  Ordinary, 
and  in  Fairbairn's  Book  of  Crests,  and  (for 
Foreign  Heraldry)  in  Rietstap's  Armorial 
Gen'erale. 


Cbe  CftutcbUiarticns'  accounts  of 
^t.  3noi)n'0,  IPetertiorougb. 

By  THE  Rev.  R.  M.  Serjeantson,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
{Concluded  fro7n  p.  414.) 


The  Vestments. 

HE  maintenance  of  the  vestments 
was  a  constant  source  of  expense  to 
the  church  authorities.  Small  re- 
pairs are  referred  to  in  almost  every 
year's  accounts,  but  occasionally,  as  in  1478, 
T508,  and  1509,  a  vestment  maker  was  hired 
for  a  week  or  more  ;  a  stock  of  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  gold  thread  was  laid  in ;  silk, 
satin,  and  buckram  were  purchased  ;  and  re- 
pairs on  a  large  scale  were  undertaken.  In 
1508  the  vestment  maker  stayed  for  8|  days  ; 
and  in  1529  Alice  Ryder  was  paid  8d.  for 
lodging  "  the  vestment  maker." 

1474.  Payd  for  the  overseyng  of  the  west- 

ments  to  a  man  \]d. 

Payd  to  Willm  Fote  for  mendyng  of 

the  vestments  and  threde  xv</. 
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1478.  Payd  for  mendyng  of  vj  aubys  to  the 

chyrch  vij^. 

Item  payd  for  j  quarter  and  half  of 

bokeram  pretii  [price]  u]d. 

Item  payd  for  blew  threde  and  qwygth 

[white]  )d.  ob. 

Item    payd    for   mendyng   of  a   nold 

vestyment  xvij^/. 

Item  payd  for  ij  yerds  and  a  quarter  of 

blew  bokeram*  to  the  rede  cope 

xiij^.  ob. 
Item  payd  for  j  quarter  of  a  nownce 

of  sylke  and  threde  \\\]d.  ob. 

Item    payd    for  j     yerd  of    canvase 

pretii  \\\\d. 

Item  payd  for  xviij  yerds  of  gold  pietii 

\\]d. 
Item   payd   for  mekyng  of  the   rede 

cope  \\]s.  vj^. 

Item   payd   for  mendyng  of  another 

vestyment  \\\]d. 

Item  payd  for  threde  and  rybon 

iij^.  ob. 
Item  payd  for  ij  yerds  of  blew  bokeram 

yX]d. 
Item  payd  for  qwygth  cloth  \\\]d.  ob. 
Item  payd  for  halfe  j  yerd  of  bokeram 

iij^. 
Item  payd  for  mendyng  of  vij  copes 

and  the  stuff  to  them  pretii  vj. 

1508.  Payd  to  the  vestment  makar  for  viij 

days  and  hallfe  viij5.  vj^. 

Item   for  xviij  yards  of   sylke  rebyn 

Item    for    xl   yards    of  cruUf  rebyn 

\\]s.  \\\)d. 
Item   for  iij  yards  of  satyn  of  Ypras 

\\]S. 

15 15-6.  Payd  for  halffe  pownd  thred,  red, 
gern  and  yellow  to  the  mendyng  off 
ye  coppys  vj^. 

1529-30.  Payd  to  the  vestment  makar  for 
workyng  iiij^-. 

[Further  sums  amounting  in  all  to  i8s.  6d. 

*  A  blue  canvas-like  cloth  to  form  a  substantial 
lining  to  the  more  delicate  red  material.  It  was 
certainly  a  stiff  material  in  the  sixteenth  century — 
e.g.,  Falstaff's  "men  in  buckram." 

t  Crewel,  fine  worsted  used  principally  for  garters, 
girdles,  fringes,  etc.  In  1640  "caddas  or  cruel 
ribbons  "  paid  an  import  duty  of  is.  the  dozen  pieces 
of  26  yards  each. 


were  paid  to  the  same  "  vestment  makar  "  at 
this  time] . 

Item  payd  to  Alice  Rydar  ffor  rent  to 
the  vestment  makar  viij^. 

Item  payd  for  golde  at  Sturbryge  fayre* 

\)s.  \]d. 

Item  payd  for  bokeram  at  the  same 
fayr  xxij^. 

Item  payd  to  Thomas  Bowman  for  ij 
skenys  of  golde  viij^. 

Further  small  sums  amounting  in  all  to 
IS.  pd.  were  paid  in  this  account  "  for  golde 
and  rebyn." 

Copes  were  used  in  the  church  as  late  at 
least  as  1563,  for  in  that  year  the  churchwar- 
dens paid  sevenpence  "for  ij  yards  and  iij 
quarters  rybyn  and  collord  thred  for  to  mend 
ye  cope ";  and  sixpence  "  to  Sedgweekes 
wyffc  for  mendyng  the  cope." 

Albs. 

1475-6.  Item  payd  ffor  cloth  to  a  payr  of 
slevys  to  an  aube  and  making,  to 
the  hye  auter  viij</. 

1478.  Payd  for  mendyng  of  vj  aubys  to  the 

chyrch  vij^J'. 

1479.  For  V  heln  of  cloth  to  make  an  aube 

of  and  the  makyng  iiji-.  ix^. 

1494-5.  Payd  for   ij  aubys   makyng   for  the 

chyldern  iiij^. 

Payd  to  Wyllyam  Baker  for  ij  aubys  to 

the  hye  auter  .  .  , 

Tucking  Girdles. 
1504-5.  Payd  for  iiij  tukkyng  gyrdells       ij*^. 

There  is  a  similar  entry  in  the  Churchwar- 
dens' Accounts  of  Leverton  in  1528  "for 
tuckyng  gurdylles  to  wer  at  messe  ij^." 
They  were  used  for  tucking  up  the  cassock  or 
the  alb.f 

*  The  great  fair  held  at  Stourbridge,  to  the  north- 
east of  Cambridge,  on  the  eve  and  feast  of  the  Exal- 
tation of  the  Holy  Cross.  It  was  at  one  time  the 
largest  fair  in  Europe,  and  the  number  of  people  whom 
it  attracted  from  all  parts  was  one  reason  which  aided 
the  growth  of  Cambridge  as  an  educational  centre. 
The  tolls  belonged  to  the  Leper  Hospital,  of  which 
the  twelfth  century  chapel  still  remains. 

+  Micklethwaite's  Ornaments  of  the  Rubric,  pp.  61, 
62. 
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Surplices. 

1479,  For  cloth  and  mendyng  of  the  parysch 

clerks  surplesse  ]d.  ob. 

For  lynyn  cloth  to  a  surplesse  slevyd, 

and  makyng,  to  the  Vicar,  Mayster 

John  Wellys,  prest  vijj.  \\\]d. 

1 48 1.  Isabelle  Bykarton   pro  iij  virgis  linie 

tele  pro  j  surples  xx</. 

Et  pro  faccione  ejusdetn  y]d. 

1488-9.  Pro  xix  plite*  linie  tele  empt  e  pro  lez 

surplez  viJ5.  xxd. 

et  pro  j  virga  et  dimid  ia  linie  tele  ad 

idem  enipt  e  de  Walter©  Waterson 

\\]d. 
et  pro  faccione  de  iij  slevyd  surplez 

\\]s.  \)d. 

1492-3.  Pro   linea   tela    pro  j    surplez   pro 

vicario  et  factura  ejusdem      \s.  ixd. 

1502-3.  Item    for  iiij  heln  of  cloth    for  the 

clerks  surplice  ij^. 

Item  for  makyng  of  the  same  y}d. 

^504-5-  Item  payd  for  a  surplyceof  Sir  John 

Hood  \]s.  \ujd. 

15 1 2  3.  Item  payd  for  xvj  elnnys  of  lynen 

cloth  ffor  ij  surplesses  xijj. 

Item  payd  for  makyng  off  the  same 

surplesses  i]s.  vnjd. 

1540-1.   Payde  for  xxiiij  else  of  hoUande  to 

macke  iij  surplessis  at  xd  the  ell 

xxs. 
Payd  to  Mistress  Pomell  and  Mistress 
Storye  for  makyng  of  iij  surplesses 

iijj.  \]d. 

Rochets. 

1467.  Also  delyvered  to  Renold  Merbury 
and  Willm  Glynton  to  pay  Syr 
VVyllm  Kysby  for  ij  rochets  to  the 
parych  prest  and  clerk  vs.  \]d. 

1476-7.  Item  payd  for  iiij  yerds  of  lynyn  of 
brode  cloth  for  a  rochett  to  ministyr 
the  Sacraments  with  ij^. 

Item  payd  for  the  makyng  there  off 

viijd^. 

1504-5.  Item    payd    for    a    rochett    to    the 

parych  prest  ijj.  ij^. 

1505  6.  Item  payd  for  the  Belman's  Rochett 

viij^. 

The  Rochet  was  closely  akin  to  the  Sur- 
plice.    Lyndewode  says:  "  Rochetum  .  .  . 

*  Plite  or  plighte— ?>.,  fold— was  a  term  of  mea- 
surement for  lawn  (Halliwell). 


differt  a  superpellicio,  quia  superpellicium 
habet  manicas  pendulas  sed  rochetum  est  sine 
manicis,  et  ordinatur  pro  clerico  ministraturo 
Sacerdoti,  vel  forsan  ad  opus  ipsius  Sacerdotis 
in  baptizando  pueros,  ne  per  manicas  ipsius 
brachia  impediantur."  In  quires,  or  at  least 
in  those  of  old  foundation,  clerks  minister- 
ing at  the  altar  used  albs,  but  in  parish 
churches  the  rochet  was  generally  used.  It 
always  had  sleeves,  but  its  sleeves  were 
close,  not  hanging  like  those  of  a  surplice. 
(Ducange.) 

Washing. 

Payments  for  the  washing  of  surplices, 
altar-cloths,  etc.,  naturally  find  a  place  in 
every  set  of  Wardens'  Accounts.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracted  from  those  of  St.  John's, 
Peterborough  : 

1474.  Payd  ffor  iij  yers  weschyng  of  auter- 
clothys,  aubys,  and  surplysses  of  the 
hye  auter  xvjd. 

1476-7.  Payd  for  weschyng  of  awbys  towellys 
and  awterclose  iiij^. 

1478.  Item  payd  for  weschyng  of  j  aube  and 

j  towell  ij^. 

1479.  I'or  weschyng  of  ij  canapes  ij  awter- 

clothes  j  towell  and  j  schete       u]d. 

148 1.  Pio  lavacione  unius  halbe  et  iij  auter- 
clos  and  ij  towells  \]d. 

1484.  Margarete  Baron  pro  lavacione  iiij 
surplesses,  ij  albys,  ij  amisys,  iiijor 
awter  clothys  and  ij  towells  xd. 

1494-5.  Payd  to  Margaret  Baron  for  wasch- 
yng  of  a  syrplese  slevyd  and  iij 
rochetts  ijd. 

The  Sanctus,  or  Sacking  Bell. 

1476-7.  Payd  to  Thomas  Grace  for  mendyng 
of  the  sacryng  bell  clapyr  and 
mendyng  of  a  lokk  to  the  hye 
awter  ijd. 

1504-5.  For  mendyng  of  the  sancts  bell    jd. 

15 1 2-3.  Payd  ffor  mendyng  of  sance  bell 
whell  ix^. 

1554-7.  Receivd  of  Willm  Lyveley  for  the 
sanctus    bell  in  waight  cc  qr  and 
xvij  li  at  xxxvj.  iiij^.  the  hundreth 
iij//.  xvij^. 

The  Easter  Sepulchre. 

A  necessary  adjunct  to  every  English 
mediaeval  church  was  the  Easter  Sepulchre. 
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It  was  a  small  chest  or  receptacle,  in  which 
on  Maunday  Thursday  or  Good  Friday  was 
deposited  the  Host,  enclosed  in  a  pyx,  to- 
gether with  a  cross.  The  "  sepulchre  "  was 
placed  usually,  if  not  invariably,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  was  constantly 
watched  till  dawn  on  Easter  Day,  when  the 
pyx  was  taken  out  and  replaced  upon  the 
altar.  The  sepulchre  was  usually  of  wood, 
though  in  many  cases  permanent  stone  re- 
ceptacles were  made  for  it,  of  which  very 
beautiful  examples  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire  churches. 

Tombs  were  also  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  large  number  still  remain  "  where  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord  was  wont  to  be  set  up 
at  Easter."  These  recesses  sometimes  {e.g., 
S.  Pool,  Woodleigh,  Devon ;  W.  Wittering, 
Sussex)  have  sculptures  of  scenes  connected 
with  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  at  the 
back,  and  were  undoubtedly  used  as  reposoirs 
lor  the  box  containing  the  Host,  etc.  The 
modern  rite  of  taking  the  Host  to  the  reposoir 
is  after  high  mass  on  Maundy  Thursday, 
but  the  mediaeval  usage  preferred  Good 
Friday. 

The  Peterborough  accounts  contain  fre- 
quent references  to  the  sepulchre,  of  whicli 
we  quote  the  following  as  examples  : 

1488-9.  Willelm  Man  pro  certis  tabulis  pro 

le  sepulcr  \\]d. 

Georgio    Cowper    pro    emendacione 

sepulcri  [et]  aliorum  defectuum  in 

ecclesia  '\\s. 

1504-5.  Item  for  mendyng  of  the  sepulchre 
and  for  a  pece  of  tymber  and  for 
dressyng  of  ye  organs  xv^. 

1537-8.  Item  that  I  Thomas  Maryott  haes 
resewyd  of  Robt.  Toche,  Alexander 
Hedlay,  and  Robert  Brown  for  the 
sepulker  lyght  xk. 

Also  [he  has  received  from  the  same] 
xxxij  tabars  for  the  sepulcar  lyght, 
the  wych  tabars  do  wey  iiij  schowre 
powndes  off  wax  an4vj ;  and  the  seyd 
Thomas  for  to  make  the  seyd  xxxij 
tabars  ageyn  Ester  next  cumyng  for 
to  ber  the  wast  of  the  seyd  lyght,  and 
the  seyd  Thomas  schall  delywer  to 
the  cherche  of  Peterborow  the  seyd 
iiij  schore  powndes  of  wax  and  vj 
ageyn  whan  he  schall  be  call  apon. 


1538-9.  Payd  to  Thomas  Bartlett  and  Peter 
Peykoke  for  kepyng  of  the  seypuUker 
at  Ester  xiiij^. 

1539-40.  Payd  for  the  sepulker  wachyng 
[watching]  xiiij^. 

1554-7.  To  Noy  for  the  sepulture  vJ5. 

Item  wax  to  the  sepulture  xvjd^. 

The  Hallowed  Fire. 

On  Easter  Eve  all  lights  were  extinguished 
throughout  a  mediaeval  church,  and  they  were 
again  rekindled  from  flames  solemnly  lighted 
by  a  burning  glass  or  by  flint  and  steel.  The 
devout  parishioners  usually  rekindled  their 
cold  hearths  by  a  brand  from  the  Holy  Fire.* 

The  Peterborough  churchwardens' accounts 
contain  the  following  reference  to  the  Holy 
or  Hallowed  Fire  : 

1538-9.  To  Thomas  Abram  for  two  penny 
kyds  [faggots]  for  howll  [holy]  fyer 

ij^. 

1539-40.  Item  payde  for  wode  for  the  hal- 
lowed fyer  \]d. 

1 541-2.  Payd  ffor  woode  for  hallowed  Fyre 
for  ij.  yer  iiijia^. 

Fire  Pans. 

Fire  pans  were  kept  in  Vestries  to  supply 
embers  for  the  censers.  There  are  two  refer- 
ences to  them  in  the  Peterborough  accounts : 

1480.  Paid  to  Willm  Smyth  for  makynge  of  a 
pane  to  bere  in  colys  \\\)d. 

1489-90.  Roberto  Stoketon  pro  j  ffyre  pane 
pro  carbonibus  portandis  x^. 

Houseling   Bread. 

"  Houseling  Bread  "  was  the  smaller  form 
of  wafer  used  for  the  Communion  of  the 
people,  as  opposed  to  "Singing  Bread," 
the  larger  or  priest's  wafer. 

In  1572  (circa)  the  churchwardens  of 
Peterborough  paid  twelvepence  to  Scarlet 
"for  huseling  bread  "  ;  and  there  is  a  second 
payment  to  him  of  eightpence  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Holy  Bread,  or  the  Holy  Loaf. 

The  Holy  Loaf,  or  pants  sanctificatus,  was 
brought  into  the  Quire  after  Mass,  and 
blessed    (not    consecrated)    by    the   priest. 

*  Dr.  Cox's  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  pp.  260, 
261. 
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It  was  then  cut  up  and  distributed  among 
the  people  in  token  of  friendly  amity.  This 
Holy  Loaf  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Eucharistic  elements,  but  was  ordinary 
leavened  bread  such  as  was  commonly 
eaten  in  houses.  The  cost  of  providing 
this  "  Holy  Bread  "  was  imposed  in  some 
parishes  on  certain  landowners  in  rotation. 
In  other  cases  it  was  baked  in  the  Church 
House,  and  the  cost  was  defrayed  by 
"gatherings."'''  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  at  Peterborough,  for  in  1554-7 
the  churchwardens  accounted  for  i;^s.  "re- 
ceived for  the  Holly  loffe  for  iij  yers." 

In  1476-7  they  paid  threepence  "for  a 
skepp  for  the  haly  brede  "  ;  and  in  1512  a 
like  amount  was  expended  on  "  a  mawnde 
[basket]  for  haly  bred." 

The  Rcon. 

As  the  Rood  was  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
every  English  mediaeval  English  church  it 
is  only  natural  to  find  that  it  is  frec]uently 
referred  to  in  early  churchwardens'  accounts. 
The  following  payments  are  to  be  found  in 
the  accounts  at  Peterborough  : 

1474.  Payd  to  Wyllm  Rest  for  steynyng  of 
the  rode  cloth  and  of  the  hye  awter 
clothys  v']s.  vu)d. 

1480.  Paid  to  John  Carver  for  makyng  of 
the  gresyngs  [stairs]  at  ihe  Rood 
lofte  and  for  nayles  iij//, 

1494-5.  Payd   to   George  Couper  for  men- 

dynge  of  the  gresynges  of  the  rod 

lofte  vi/. 

Item  payd  for  mendyng  A  bowte  the 

rode  and  for  nayle  xxiij^. 

1538-9.  Payde  toRycharde  Roper  for  a  lyne 
to  the  Rode  lowfift  and  a  nother  to 
the  fowntt  vd. 

1 5 40- 1.  Item   payde   for  canvas  for   a  new 

Rode  cloth  iiijj. 

Item    payde   to    Robert    Boswell    for 

peynting  of  hit  i]s.  -xd. 

Item  for  sowing  of  hit  iiij^. 

1553-8.  Item  for  a  Roode  and  setiinge  upp 

XX5. 

To  Mychell  for  Marie  and  John     xxy. 
Laid  out  for  setting  up  Mary  and  John 

vs. 

*  Dr.  Cox's  Churchwardens'  Accotmis,  pp.  58,  59, 
and  96-98. 
VOL.  XI. 


The  Confessional. 

So  far  as  we  have  noticed  the  Confessional 
is  only  rarely  alluded  to  in  the  Peterborough 
accounts.  The  following  extracts  are  worth 
noting : 

1494-5.   Item    payd  to  Thomas  Worme  for 

settyng  up  of  the  shrevyng  house 

and  for  undyrpynnyng  of  yt         ij^;'. 

Payd  for  nayles  to  the  same  id. 

15 15-6.   Payd    for    a  lattys   to  the    stiryvyng 

howse  iji. 

The  Eont. 

The  font  did  not  often  need  attention, 
but  from  time  to  time  small  repairs  became 
necessary  as  in  the  following  instances  : 

149I-2.  Pro  emendacione  lavaiorii  fontis 

\]d. 

1514-5.  Payd  for  mendyng  the  cover  off  the 
fownte  \]s.  \'\\]d. 

1538  9.  Pa)d  to  the  Plomer  for  mend)ng  of 
the  Eowiitt  and  for  sawder  and 
warkemanschypps  xvj</. 

1538-9.  I'ayde  lo  Rycharde  Ro[ier  for  a  lyne 
to  the  Rode  lowfft  and  a  noilier  to 
the  fowntt  v^. 

Holy  Water  Stoup,  or  Stock. 

The  Holy  Water  Stoup  was  usually  placed 
in  the  porch,  on  the  right-hard  side,  for 
the  use  of  those  entering  the  church,  "as 
a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  soul  with  whit  h 
they  ought  to  approach  the  place  where 
God's  Majesty  dwelt."  There  are  frequent 
references  to  it  in  the  Peterborough  accounts, 
of  which  the  following  are  examples  : 

1476-7.  Item  payd  for  a  payr  of  cheynys  and 

for  a  aly  watyr  slykk  vj^. 

1480.  Item  paid  for  a  holly-water  styke  ]d. 
1479.  "lo  Robert  Plumer  for  mendyng  the 

Haly  water  stopp  iij^. 

1485,  To  the  Tyncker  pro  emendacione  de 

le  holy  water  stoke  iiij^. 

1487-8.    Pro  emendacione  de  le  stop   aque 

benedicte  x^ 

149 1  2.  Et  pro   faccione  de  lez  haly-wate. 

steys  )d. 

I494-5.  Eor  ij  peyre  of  cheynys  to  the  haly 

water  stoppys  \]d. 

1504-5.  Item  payd  for  ij  holy  water  siykks  \']d. 

Item   payd  for  ij  cheyns  at   the   holy 

water  stopp  \d. 

3  -"^ 
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1541-2.  Item  payde  for  ij  holy  water  sprinkylls 

iiij^. 
1553-8.  For  making  a  holly  water  stock  xijd. 

Organ, 

In  later  mediaeval  days  most  churches  of 
any  size  or  importance  had  an  organ  or 
"  pair  of  organs,"  as  it  was  generally  called. 
That  Peterborough  was  no  exception  is 
shown  by  the  following  extracts  : 

1467.  Payd  for  j  schepschyn  to  the  orgons 

precii  njd. 

1475-6.   Payd  for  makyng  of  new  bellows  to 

the  orgons  vj.r.  vjd. 

1483.  Thome  Bowers  pro    mendacione    lez 

orgonys  jd. 

1502-3  Payd    for   mendyng    of    the  organs 

and  of  the  bellows  vij5. 

1504-5.  Payd  to  the  player  of  the  organs 

i'ljs.  uijd. 
1505-6.  Payd    to    the     organ    player    from 

Stamford  ij^. 

1507.  For  mendyng  off  ye  small  organ 

vjj.  viij^. 

Item  for  iij  li  glu  iiij,/. 

1542-3.  Payde  to    Larance  Lawsson  for  on 

yers    wages    for    blowing    of    the 

organs  ijy.  viij  /. 

1544-6.  Payd    for  mendyng  the    organs    to 

Kateryns  xiijj.  iiij^/. 

The  Bells. 

The  bells  were  a  constant  source  of  expense 
to  the  churchwardens  ;  but  as  payments  for 
their  repair  are  to  be  found  in  every  book  of 
Churchwardens'  Accounts,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  quoting  any  from  the  Peterborough 
accounts. 

The  following  payments  for  special  ring- 
ings may,  however,  be  of  interest : 

1473.  Item    payd    for   ryngyng    ayense    my 

Lord  of  Lynngkcoln  at  hys  vysyta- 

cyon  jj^. 

1475.  Item  received  of    the  woman  yt   was 

byrnt  for  the  belly 5^  ijd. 

1502-3.  Payd  to  the  Rynga'fs  for  the  qwene 

iijc^. 
[Elizabeth  of  York,  wife  of  Henry  VII.,  who 

died  1503.] 
1533-4.   Item  payd  for  Ryn^ars  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
Williams  v[]d. 

[Sir  Wm.  FitzWilliam  died  9  August,  1534.] 


Circa  1572.  Item  to  the  Ringers  for  the 
Queen  \s.  yd. 

[In  the  summer  of  1572  the  Queen  made 
a  long  extended  progress  through  Essex, 
Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Northampton- 
shire, etc.  (Nichols'  Progresses  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  vol.  i.,  appendix  iv..  p.  55).  Pettr- 
borough  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the  places 
visited.] 

Palm  Sunday  and  Other  Processions. 

1505-6.  Payed  for  mendyng  of  ij.  procession 
bellys  \d. 

1541-2.  Payde  for  poyntes  to  thy  [tie]  the 
canapy  that  ys  cared  over  the 
sacrement  on  Palme  Sonday  ij 
tymes  \)d. 

Item  for  offeryng  at  Ester  on  tyme 

\]d. 

Miracle  or  Church  Plays. 

The  history  of  Church  or  Miracle  Plays  is 
far  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
I)r.  Cox,  in  his  Churc/ncardefis'  Accounts,  has 
an  interesting  chapter  on  the  subject  (pp.  267- 
280),  to  which  our  readers  are  referred. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Peterborough 
evidently  had  its  ''  players,"  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  extracts  from  the  wardens' 
accounts  : 

1497.  Rsc.  for  latyng  of  the  players  gar- 
mense  iiij.v.  v]d. 

1474.  Rec.  of  men  depyyng  for  hyryng  ot 
iiij  garments  y.\)d. 

1479.  To  the  players  that  playd  in  the 
Chyrch  at  Crystemasse  x\d. 

When  a  play  was  to  be  acted  the  various 
parishes  borrowed  or  hired  "  stage  properties  " 
from  one  another. 

At  St.  Margaret's,  Southwark,  the  church 
officials  paid  fourteenpence  in  1460  "for 
hyryng  of  the  germentes." 

At  St.  Lawrence's,  Reading,  tenpence  was 
paid  in  1507  for  "  2|  ells  of  croscloth  for  to 
make  Eve  a  cote." 

At  Ashburton,  Devon,  the  churchwardens 
expended  twelvepence  in  1537-8  "  for  a  pair 
of  silk  garments  for  Herod  on  Corpus  Christ! 
Day  ";  2s.  id.  in  1542-3  "  for  ij  devils  heads 
and  other  necessary  things  for  the  players  "; 
and  in  1555-6  twopence  was  spent  upon  "  a 
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payr  of    glovys    for   hym    that    playd    God 
Almighty  at  Corpus  Xti  daye." 

That  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  North- 
amptonshire is  shown  from  the  extracts  from 
the  Peterborough  accounts  just  quoted. 

The    Morrow  Mass  Priest. 

Peterborough,  like  all  other  imp  rtant 
towns,  had  its  Morrow  Mass  Priest,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
accounts  of  the  churchwardens  : 

1470.  Item  received  of  the  Gadivers  of  the 
Town  for  the  Morow  Messe  prest 

'\\\]s. 
[Mole  in  later  hand]  "  The  Moroo 
Masse  priest  was  found  and  gathered 
for  of  the  towne." 
1473.  l^'iyd  to  Syr  Wyllm  Wellys  for  kepying 
of  the  chyrch  clok  and  chyme  at 
Morrow  Messe  for  half  a  yere 

iiijy.  iiij^. 

The  Morrow  Mass  was  said  at  an  early  hour 
(usually  between  four  and  five  in  the  morn- 
ing) for  the  benefit  of  travellers  and  others 
who  desired  to  hear  Mass  before  setting  out 
on  a  journey.  Morrow  Masses  were  main- 
tained in  most  of  the  large  towns  on  the  great 
north  road,  among  others  at  Grantham, 
Newark,  and  Doncaster.  They  were  said 
"post  vocacionem  campane  que  vocatur  ly  day 
belle."  At  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  it  was 
the  custom  until  quite  recent  times  to  read 
morning  prayer  at  5  a.m.,  or  about  that  time, 
on  days  when  market  was  held  at  Oswestry. 
This  was  no  doubt  a  survival  of  the  Morrow 
Mass.  In  Northamptonshire  Moriow  Masses 
were  maintained  at  All  Sjints',  Northampton, 
and  at  Kettering,  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
mentioned  at  Peterborough. 

Wages. 

The  change  in  the  relative  value  of  money 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  wages  paid  in  the 
15th  and  1 6th  centuries  to  the  various  church 
officials. 

In  1542-3  the  churchwardens  of  Peter- 
borough paid  Sir  John  Choyn  (presumably 
the  curate)  ;^5  "  for  on  yers  wages." 

Richard  Padman,  the  clerk,  received  los. 
for  his  year's  wages  ;  and  Nicholas  Bardeney, 


bailiff  of  the  church  lands,  was  paid  13s.  4d. 
"for  ij  yers  wages." 

The  same  year's  accounts  contain  a  pay- 
ment of  2S.  8d.  "for  on  yers  wages  for  blow- 
ing of  the  organs";  and  the  organ  blower 
received  8d.  more  for  the  wages  of  an  extra 
quarter.  The  most  highly  paid  individual 
mentioned  in  these  accounts  was  the  "vest- 
ment maker,"  who  could  command  the 
exorbitant  sum  of  is.  a  day. 

Lawsuit. 

Occasionally  the  church  officials  indulged 
in  a  lawsuit,  and  in  34  Henry  VIII.  we  get 
an  account  of  the  expenses  involved  : 

"  Item  payde  to  Rye.  Baylyffe  for  his  ex- 
penses Rydyng  to  London  to  maike  answer 
at  the  Court  of  Awgmentacyons  for  viiji'. 
of  Cheffe  Rente  they  demawndyd  of  the 
chirch  yeriy  that  we  owt  nat  to  pay,  for  vj 
days  vj.r.  viij^. 

Item  payd  to  hyme  for  a  man  of  law  that 
made  the  answer  of  the  same         iij.r.  iiij^. 

Item  payde  for  wyne  gevyn  to  them  that 
Resonyd  the  sayd  matter  in  the  taverne 

viij^ 

Item  payde  for  thapperaunce  in  the  courte 

\]S. 

Item  payde  to  James  Batyson  for  the  hyer  of 
a  horse  that  Rycharde  Baylyffe  had  to 
London  for  the  chyrch  busynes  xxd. 

As  the  suit  appears  to  have  been  success- 
ful, the  costs  (14s.  4d.  for  six  days)  do  not 
appear  to  be  excessive  ! 

Under  this  heading  may  be  placed  two 
other  payments  made  by  the  churchwardens: 

1475-6.  Item  payd  to  a  man  of  Owndyll  for 
goyngean'i  laboryng  for  ihe  goods 
of  the  chyrch  that  were  stoln     \s. 

14767.  Item  pa)d  to  aman  of  Apethorpp 
that  promysyd  us  to  have  know- 
lege  of  our  chyrch  gode  that  was 
stolen  v]s.  vWyi. 

King's  Taxes. 

One  hardly  expects  to  find  any  allusion 
to  the  King's  taxes  in  a  book  of  church- 
wardens' accounts,  but  those  at  Peterborough 
contain  the  following  items  : 

1 5 15-6.  Payd  to  the  Kyngs  subside  vs. 
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1544-46.  Payd  for  the    Kynges    benyvolens 
[benevolence]  xs. 

1544-46.   Payd  to  John  Ship  for  the  Kyng's 
subsedye  for  ij  payments 

xiiji'.  \\\']d. 

Varia. 

1474.  Payd  for  ij  claspys  for  the  baner  that 
John  Barford  gafe  \]d.  oh. 

1474.  Payd  for  caryyng  of  j  carthfiill  of 
wode  yt  my  lady  Garion  gafe      \]d. 

1475-6.  Payd  for  makyng  a  watery ng  place 
in  the  chyrch  close  beyond  Burgh 
bery  xviij^. 

1475-6.  Payd  for  caryage  of  the  stuff  and 
dust  yt  cam  owih  of  the  chyrch  and 
mowyng  of  the  chyrch  yerd  in  the 
Abbey  \\\\d. 

1478.  Payd  for  a  capp  unto  Syr  John  Hore 
for  kepyng  of  the  Revestry  pretii 

xx^. 

1478.  Payd  unto  Thos.  Ball  for  kepyng  of 
the  chyrch  schepe  a  payr  of  hose 
pretii  of  viij^. 

1478.  Payd  for  ij  keyse  makyng  )d. 

1479.  For  clensyng  and    caryyng    of    yerd 

[earth]    and    muck    owth    of    the 
chyrch  yer.l  and  about  iiij^. 

1480.  Rec.  of  Wat  Watteson  for  the  Garden 

in  the  chyrch  yard  ij^. 

149 1.   Georgio  Cowper  pro  faccione  de  lez 

stylez  \d. 

1503-4.  Payde  for  the  shafte  of  the  cross  vjj. 

do       Payd  for  a  Key  to  the  Vicar's  coffer 

ij^. 
1504-5.   Payd    for   carying   of    the    mukhill 

out  of  the  chirche  yarde  xvj^. 

1504-5.  Payd  for  iij   keys    to    qwer  [choir] 

dor  s]d. 

1505-6.   Payd  for  a  chese  \\]d.ot>. 

1512.  Payd  ffor  tymber  for  ij  berys  m]d. 

1540.  Payde  for  lampes  and  russhes        \\\]d. 
1 565.  Payd  for  a  new  beare  and  for  mendyng 

the  children's  beare  viijj. 


/ 


EecoUectiong  of  TBelgium. 

15y  John  A.    Randolph. 
[Colli /mled  from  p.  409.) 


HE  district  east  of  Antwerp,  bordered 
by  the  Lierre  -  Herenthals  -  Moll 
line  on  the  north,  and  the  Tirle 
mont-Louvain- Liege  line  on  the 
south,  has  several  noteworthy  small  towns, 
but  the  villages  have  nothing  particular  to 
comment  on.  We  will  take  the  outside  lities 
first,  and  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
district  named  briefly  examine  the  places  en- 
closed in  them. 

The  first  is  Lierre,  whose  vast  Gothic 
church,  with  hideous  superstructure  to  the 
tower,  possesses  a  late  fifteenth-century  screen 
of  almost  as  great  beauty  as  that  which  existed 
at  Louvain,  but  less  rich  than  the  over-elabor- 
ate one,  now  pulverized,  of  Dixmude.  Tlie 
town-hall  on  the  square  is  eighteenth-cen- 
tury, with  a  pediment  on  its  main  front  and 
a  charming  Gothic  tower  at  the  corner.  Near 
it  are  two  Gothic  chapels  of  considerable 
interest,  and  the  post-ofifice,  just  off  the  upper 
corner  of  the  Place,  is  a  beautiful  stone 
fourteenth-century  house,  recently  carefully 
restored.  Near  Lierre,  and  off  the  main  line, 
is  Heyst-op-den-Berg,  a  picturesque  long 
street  from  the  station  to  the  more  rustic 
end  bringing  one  to  the  foot  of  the  Berg,  on 
which  is  the  cruciform  mediaeval  church  with 
good  tower  and  elegant  spire,  dominating 
the  plains  for  miles.  The  spire  is  very  like 
that  of  St.  John's  Church  at  Mechlin. 

Continuing  on  the  main  line,  Herenthals 
is  soon  reached.  The  thoroughfare  from  the 
station  is  mainly  of  a  terrace  of  one-storied 
poor  hovels,  but  it  brings  one  to  a  small  town- 
hall  isolated  on  a  huge  open  space  tapering 
into  a  broad  street.  The  Dutch  influence  is 
plainly  visible  in  the  turret  that  abuts  on, 
in  the  middle  of,  one  of  the  end  stepped 
gables.  Unfortunately,  the  picturesque  little 
louvres  of  the  roof  have  given  place  to  three 
aside,  clumsy  modern  Gothic  ones  on  far  too 
great  a  scale,  and  of  totally  different  and 
quite  unsuitable  design,  spoiling  the  effect 
entirely,  when  the  building  is  seen  in  per- 
spective. Near  the  town  -  hall  is  a  small 
street  leading  to  the  fine  old  church,  which 
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lost  its  hundred-foot-long  Lady  Chapel  by  a 
fire.  The  tower  and  spire  are  central  and 
of  great  height.  In  the  church  is  a  wonder- 
fully preserved  flamboyant  carved  reredos, 
with  scores  of  small  figures  in  the  subjects 
represented,  in  one  of  the  side-chapels,  and 
on  the  choir  w..ll  close  to  is  carved,  as  a 
bracket,  a  little  man  on  his  back,  supporting 
the  shaft  above  him  by  his  hands  and  feet ! 

Beyond  Herenthals,  eastwards,  is  Gheel, 
whose  two  striking  Gothic  churches,  one  with 
fine  west  tower  and  spire,  are  such  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle  from  afar.  The  great  church 
of  St.  Dymphna  never  had  its  west  tower 
finished.  It  is  a  glorious  building  never- 
theless, with  capacious  interior,  lighted  by 
splendid  traceried  windows.  The  little  town 
is  mainly  of  two-storied  houses,  thus  accen- 
tuating the  apparent  size  ot  the  churches. 

Moll  comes  next,  noted  for  its  massive 
brick  tower,  streaked  Dutch  fashion  with 
white  stone.  The  church  is  of  satisfying 
proportions,  but  the  detail  work  is  terrible. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  diminutive  structure 
at  the  west  face  of  the  tower ;  the  main  street 
from  the  station  to  the  church  is  winding, 
and  it  comes  to  an  elongated  square  in  front 
of  the  church,  filled  with  noble  trees  arranged 
in  avenues. 

Our  route  now  takes  us  southwards  to 
niest.  On  leaving  that  station,  one  is  im- 
mediately struck  with  the  delightful  winding 
road  downhill  through  the  tree-clad  ramparts 
leading  (in  about  five  minutes)  to  the  irregu- 
larly plained  town,  whose  approach  to  the 
Place  is  alongside  a  canal,  overlooked  on  one 
side  by  factories,  and  on  the  other,  or  quay, 
side  by  old  fashioned  little  houses.  It  is, 
after  Termonde,  the  most  charming  of  all 
the  Belgian  towns  for  the  scenery  between 
the  station  and  the  habitations  and  shops 
and  so  forth. 

The  convent  chapels  are  Renaissance,  and 
one  of  them  has  a  daringly  slight  steeple  of 
the  period.  But  the  clou  is  the  immense 
church,  with  its  unfinished,  stunted,  rich  west 
tower  (like  St.  Peter's  at  Louvain,  only  a 
trifle  smaller)  of  white  stone,  the  rest  of  the 
lofty  structure,  of  pure  fourteenth- century 
style,  being  of  red  stone,  with  some  of  the 
finest  traceried  windows  in  the  country,  and 
double-arched  flying-buttresses  to  its  wonder- 
ful choir,  right  round  from  its  superb  south 


transept  to  its  fellow  on  the  north  side.  The 
very  white  interior  has  small  circular  open- 
ings instead  of  a  triforium.  The  white  life- 
size  statues  round  the  church  under  heavy 
niches  dwarf  it  very  badly,  and  spoil  the 
effect  of  size,  making  it  look  smaller  than 
does  the  exterior  view  of  the  choir  and  apse. 

Before  leaving  Diest  for  the  rest  of  our 
journey,  a  visit  to  Aerschot  should  be  under- 
taken. 'I'he  church  there  is  of  great  height, 
with  bold  red-brick  tower  streaked  in  the 
Dutch  style  (for  half  its  height),  with  while 
bands  of  stone.  The  walls  inside,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  denuded  of  their  plaster  and 
whitewash,  revealing  a  shocking  state  of 
afi'airs,  there  being  hardly  a  square  yard  with- 
out great  cracks,  and  the  material  also  much 
perished.  The  rood  screen  is  much  simpler 
than  those  of  Louvain,  Lierre,  and  others, 
and  the  arches  are  trilobed.  In  the  chapel 
on  the  left  are,  or  rather  were,  till  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Huns,  some  beautiful  mediaeval 
paintings,  in  Gothic  panels,  representing 
scenes  referring  to  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

The  town  is  bewildering  in  its  arrange- 
ment of  streets,  and  they  are  practically  all 
narrow.  The  Grand'  Place  is  not  over-easy 
to  find,  and  when  one  gets  there  it  is  dis- 
tinctly disappointing,  the  town-hall  being  a 
wide  i)edimented  building,  quite  plain  other- 
wise, and  with  a  small  flight  of  steps  and 
hand-rail  in  front. 

The  view  from  the  canal,  as  also  the  one 
from  the  end  of  the  avenue  near  the  church, 
make  amends  for  what  the  place  otherwise 
lacks  in  picturesqueness.  From  Aerschot 
there  is  a  line  to  Lierre,  via  Heyst-op-den- 
Berg ;  also  a  short  one  to  Sichem  for  the 
great  pilgrim  resort  of  Montaigii. 

About  midway  to  Hasselt,  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  line,  and  close  to  the  station, 
is  a  charming  little  conceit — a  small  church, 
or  large  chapel,  with  a  quaint  little  steeple, 
not  Gothic,  but  perfect  in  every  way. 

The  approaches  to  Hasselt  Station  have 
recently  been  more  than  trebled  in  length 
and  width,  and  the  platforms  at  the  station 
itself,  with  but  scant  shelter  in  the  middle 
part  of  them,  extended  to  nearly  a  furlong ! 
This  is  obviously  one  of  the  German  tricks, 
under  the  pretext  of  turning  the  formerly 
small  junction  into  an  important  one  on  the 
intended  new  direct  express  line  to  Berlin, 
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which  this  particular  sec  ion  was  to  be,  via 
Flushing  and  Antwerp.  L  jwer  down  in  this 
district,  between  St.  Trond  and  Tongres,  the 
line  was  to  be  doubled  and  strengthened  and 
connected  up  with  Liege,  and  a  few  new  lengths 
added,  to  avoid  curves  and  corners,  and  so 
into  Brussels.  These  transformations  were 
stipulated  for  by  the  crafty  enemy,  and  to  be 
carried  out  (very  generously)  by  the  Germans 
for  the  Belgians  in  return  for  the  Belgians 
permitting  them  to  build  a  line  from  Mal- 
medy  to  Stavelot — across  the  frontier — and  a 
gigantic  station  at  Stavelot  (with,  it  was  stated, 
the  object  of  ^'turning  Sedan''/),  which 
Stavelot  most  decidedly  did  not  require. 
It  is  strange  the  Belgian  authorities  did  not 
grasp  the  true  meaning  of  these  works  when 
they  were  submitted  to  them  for  their  ap- 
proval and  consent. 

Hasselt  lies,  so  to  speak,  along  the  railway 
line,  the  main  street  into  the  heart  of  the 
town  being  parallel  to  it  for  some  distance. 
At  a  few  )ards  from  the  station  in  that  di- 
rection a  boulevard  abuts,  continuing  into  a 
broad  street  ending  in  nothing  particular,  but 
possessing  a  fine  house,  on  the  right,  asso- 
ciated with  some  prominent  historical  Belgian 
family.  Continuing  past  the  new  and  artistic 
posl-ofifice,  one  arrives  at  length  at  a  liny 
street  leading  at  right  angles  to  the  old 
Gothic  church  of  St.  Vincent.  The  aisles 
are  gabled  at  each  bay,  and  the  sacristy  on 
the  south  side  of  the  apse  has  a  dainty  little 
turret ;  at  the  west  end  rises  a  square  unbiit- 
tressed  tower,  Romanesque,  with  shallow 
broad  arcading,  surmounted  by  a  Renaissance 
spire.  Inside,  the  church  is  an  interesting 
example  of  fourteenth  -  century  work,  the 
white  slender  columns  and  bold  high-moulded 
arches  giving  an  effect  of  airiness  not  usually 
to  be  found  in  small  town  churches  ;  and 
this  is  enhanced  by  the  walls  being  cream- 
coloured,  and  the  foliage  of  the  capitals 
being  brightly  gilt.  The  polychrome  work 
between  the  arches  and  under  the  cornice  of 
the  fine  roof  is  wisely  limited  to  the  simplest 
design  possible,  in  pale  brown  narrow  lines, 
the  ones  following  the  arches,  at  a  distsnce 
of  about  four  inches,  being  relieved  by  a 
small  vine-leaf — also  in  brown — at  rare  inter- 
vals. We  were  informed  that  the  painting 
and  gilding  was  designed  by  a  former  pupil 
of  the   art    school  earlier  referred  to  in  thi§ 


article ;  and  if  that  is  the  case,  then  the 
school  has  made  immense  strides,  during 
the  last  few  years,  in  good  taste,  and  has,  we 
hope,  definitely  dropped  the  crude  disfigure- 
ments it  favoured  in  its  early  enthusiasm. 

Round  about  the  church  and  the  neigh- 
bouring square  and  approach-streets  thereto 
are  some  wonderfully  picturesque  timber 
houses,  some  with  overlapping  stories  (one 
or  two  are  Spanish),  and  a  few  curious  old 
fronts  of  masonry  appear  here  and  there. 
The  other  church,  plain  Renaissance,  but 
with  good  steeple  of  its  style,  does  not  call 
for  comment. 

From  Hasselt  it  is  a  pleasing  landscape — 
with  noble  church  at  Munsterbilsen  —  to 
Tongres,  the  fourteenth-century  church  of 
which  has  a  wonderful  interior  and  a  gigantic 
west  tower,  arcaded  and  panelled  and  be- 
pinnacled,  under  a  very  necessary  restoration 
when  we  were  there  last  year  in  the  spring. 
We  have  not  heard  whether  the  work  was 
being  done  by  Germans,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  belfry  of  the  Halles  at  Ypres,  hut 
"after  the  event"  it  would  not  surprise  us 
if  our  surmise  were  correct. 

It  is  not  a  far  run,  southwards,  from  Ton- 
gres to  Liege,  but  there  is  nothing  to  see  on 
the  way,  the  landscape  being  also  most 
uninteresting.  For  the  purposes  of  our  sur- 
vey, we  start  again  from  Hasselt,  due  south, 
skirting  the  battlefield  of  Haelen,  and  alight- 
ing at  Cortenbosch,  to  see  the  Renaissance 
church  with  its  most  graceful  and  daring 
east-end  steeple,  and  the  exquisite  Renais- 
sance panelling  and  confessionals  of  the 
period  that  originally  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated abbey  of  Averbode,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Hasselt. 

Though  St.  Trond,  once  the  seat  of  an 
abbey  founded  by  the  saint  of  that  name, 
and  of  which  a  doorway  is  about  the  sole 
remnant,  on  the  property  of  the  seminary,  is 
not  overloaded  with  architecturally  interesting 
buildings,  its  two  churches  and  a  chapel  and 
the  well-proportioned  town-hall,  to  which  is 
attached  a  slender  tower,  with  chimes  (to 
which  we  have  already  referred),  are  worth 
visiting.  The  church  on  the  square  is  me- 
diaeval and  of  stately  proportions,  but  the 
modern  west  tower  and  spire  are  a  great 
disfigurement. 

Branching  off  eastwards,  the   train   stops 
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at  Leau,  quaintly  termed,  in  Flemish,  Sweet 
Lion,  the  small  township  of  which  lies  at 
about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  station  ; 
but  the  great  cht  rch  is  far  too  important  to 
miss  visiting,  if  only  to  see  the  originals  of 
the  Renaissance  tabernacle  and  the  immense 
luminarium,  the  casts  of  which  are  at  South 
Kensington  Museum.  There  is  also  a  tall 
late  Gothic  wrought-iron  candelabrum,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  The  east  end  is  three- 
sided,  the  sides  being  very  wide,  and  beyond 
the  apse  is  a  chapel,  also  three-sided,  stiffly 
restored.  The  fleche  at  the  crossing  is  tall 
and  slender,  and  with  a  profusion  of  bulges. 
The  rather  plain  tower,  which  is  of  great 
height,  has  two  wide-arched  windows  at  the 
belfry  stage.  Being  of  such  a  height,  the 
tower  has  been  capped  by  an  equilateral  roof". 
The  nave  is  comparatively  short,  but  as  a 
whole  the  church  impresses  one  with  its  fine 
proportions. 

It  is  only  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  visit 
Tirlemont,  but  there  is  no  other  route  avail- 
able for  proceeding  southwards  to  the  Meuse. 
Notre  Dame  du  Lac,  at  Tirlemont,  is  but  the 
late  Gotiiic  choir  and  transepts  and  central 
tower  and  spire  of  a  naveless  church,  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  tower  is  a  rich  canopied  porch 
of  three  bays.  The  nave  would  have  pro- 
jected far  into  the  Grand'  Place,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  will  be  erected  in  our  day,  with 
the  present  porch  re-erected  at  the  new  west 
end.  The  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  a 
hill,  possesses  a  nave  and  transepts  consider- 
ably higher  thai)  the  later  choir,  and  a  massive 
and  dominating  Romanesque  tower  (with  a 
Renaissance  upper  stage),  supported  by  Ro- 
manesque short  and  narrow  western  transepts 
rising  for  the  greater  part  of  the  height 
of  the  tower.  These  two  churches,  as  seen 
from  the  railway,  are  almost  entirely  visible 
to  the  ground,  church  and  traveller  alike 
being  on  high  ground,  with  a  dip  be- 
tween. Both  face  the  railway,  at  about  a 
half  a  mile  distance,  and  not  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  separating  them.  The  effect  is 
superb. 

We  will  not  stop  at  Louvain — so  well 
known  now — but  continue  eastwards  to  Lan- 
den,  the  birthplace  of  Pepin  the  Elder,  but 
now  merely  a  straggling  village  on  the  north 
side  of  this  important  junction.  The  church 
is  long,  and  the  nave  but  little  higher  than 


the  choir,  and  there  are   no  transepts,  but 
the  stone  west  tower  is  Romanesque. 

Near  Waremme,  the  only  place  of  impor- 
tance on  the  way  to  Liege,  there  was  an 
abbey,  but  the  present  parish  church  is  un- 
interesiing;  our  route  being  optional  from 
Landen,  it  is  good  policy  to  leave  the  well- 
beaten  track  for  once,  and  proceed  direct 
to  Huy,  along  a  winding,  wooded  course, 
through  several  villages,  and  past  the  medi- 
aeval chateau  of  Fumay,  and  a  restored  Re- 
naissance one  at  the  following  station,  a 
couple  of  villages  with  small  Romanesque 
churches  (on  the  right),  and  the  remains  of 
an  abbey — now  a  farm-house — to  the  junction 
outside  Huy  for  Namur.  The  vast  and  soar- 
ing late  Gothic  church  at  Huy  should  most 
certainly  be  visited  before  proceeding  to 
Namur.  As  there  is  only  Amay  between 
Liege  and  Huy  to  interest — with  three  small 
spires  abreast  on  an  oblong  Romanesque 
tower— our  route  will  take  us  past  now- 
devastated  Andei.ne,  till  the  Germans  came 
a  peaceful  village  on  the  river-bank,  with  un- 
pretentious but  pleasing  little  church  ;  past 
Marche-les-Dames,  whither  the  wives  of 
Crusaders  retired  during  the  absence  of  their 
lords;  and  through  uninteresting  Namur, 
chiefly  modern,  the  Church  of  St.  Loup 
there  being  finer  than  the  cathedral  (both 
Renaissance).  The  old  citadel  was  trans- 
formed into  a  resort  of  amusement,  and 
belonged  thenceforth  to  a  syndicate. 

Here  it  is  important  to  halt  for  a  while  on 
the  southern  course,  and  proct-ed  inland,  via 
Jemeppes,  to  Gembloux,  where  there  is  a  very 
complete  set  of  seventeenth-century  build- 
ings remaining  of  the  abbey,  now  the 
National  Horticultural  Establishment. 

The  tower  is  all  that  remains  of  the  parish 
church,  after  being  fired  by  lightning,  so  the 
abbey  church  has  been  adapted  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants. 

There  is  another — direct — line  to  the  otler 
station  at  Gembloux  from  Namur,  but  the 
country  is  absolutely  devoid  of  beauty  and 
interest.  A  little  beyond  Gembloux,  on  that 
line,  is  Ramillies,  of  historical  association 
but  poor  architectural  attraction  in  the  village. 
Just  beyond,  however,  at  Hedange,  is  the 
smallest  church  in  Belgium — close  to  the 
station — its  tower  nearly  as  wide  as  its  nave 
is  long,  and  the  chancel  shorter  than  the  nave. 
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Returning  from  the  Gembloux  station  we 
arrived  at,  and  which  is  much  nearer  the 
abbey,  we  again  make  for  Namur,  to  wend 
our  way  through  the  defile  along  the  Meuse, 
and  by  its  soaring  cliffs  to  Dinant,  where, 
however,  the  Church  of  Notre  Darre, 
owing  to  recent  havoc  by  the  enemy,  need 
not  detain  us,  the  illustrations  everywhere 
published  showing  the  beautiful  edifice  before 
and  a'ter  the  disaster.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
two  west  towers  will  be  finished,  when  the 
enemy  are  driven  out,  and  that  the  ungainly 
bulbous  spire  will  not  be  re  erected. 

Hastiere  abbey  church  had  b.^en  recently 
completed  as  to  its  restoration.  It  is  an 
immensely  interesting  Romanesque  building, 
and  its  illuminated  manuscripts  are  of  won- 
drous beauty.  Anseremme,  and  its  priory 
church,  close  to  the  river  edge,  also  makes  a 
charming  picture,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
attractive  to  the  archaeologist  as  Hastiere. 

Proceeding  eastwards  for  some  considerable 
distance  in  hilly  and  wooded  country,  and 
then  southwards  for  about  an  equal  distance, 
we  at  length  reach  Paix  St.  Hubeit,  the  sta- 
tion for  St.  Hubert,  where  is  a  great  abbey 
church,  in  Late  Gothic,  with  Renaissance  west 
front  having  two  lofty  towers ;  it  is  a  noble 
building,  with  lofty  transepts  and  flying-but- 
tresses and  chapels  round  the  apse,  windows 
profusely  traceried  in  the  richest  style,  and 
the  inside  walls  covered  with  panelling,  while 
the  Tr^sor  is  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  size. 
The  height,  width,  and  length,  of  the  church 
are  most  impressive.  The  long  journey  from 
Dinant  is  amply  repaid  by  this  gem  of  Gothic 
architecture  at  the  end  of  it. 

Returning  to  Dinant  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  where  mediaeval  architecture  is  so 
scanty,  we  once  more  approach  a  richer  field, 
via  industrial  Charleroi,  continuing  to  Thuin, 
and  passing  in  a  meadow,  at  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  or  so  from  the  railway  line, 
the  sumptuous  shell — with  tracery  almost 
complete  in  its  glassless  windows — of  the 
abbey  church  of  Aulne,  which  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  by  its'  Abbot  in  the 
Renaissance  period  for  rebuilding  in  that 
style.  The  greater  part  of  the  abbey  itself 
was,  unfortunately,  rebuilt  by  him.  In  its 
Gothic  days  it  must  have  more  than  rivalled 
Orval,  which  was  earlier  m  date  and  more 
severe  in  design. 


Thuin  is  reached  via  Lobbes  a  few  minutes 
later.  The  station  is  in  the  lower  town, 
where  a  pretty  little  church  near  has  an 
arched  passage  underneath,  from  the  street, 
and  a  few  square,  canopied  panels,  with 
subjects,  inserted  in  the  outer  wall.  The 
situation  of  the  lower  town  is  beautiful, 
being  in  a  valley,  and  the  small  upper  town 
dominating  it,  the  Renaissance  belfry,  with  a 
building  over  an  arcade  alongside,  making  a 
fine  feature  in  the  landscape.  It  is  stated 
that  the  building  is  part  of  a  collegiate  church 
there,  but  we  could  see  no  trace  of  such  a 
structure. 

Lobbes,  where  one  has  to  change  for  the 
Charleroi  line  when  coming  from  the  nonh 
and  the  Mons  side  of  the  country,  is  but  four 
minutes  from  Thuin.  The  town  is  built  on 
the  sides  of  a  steep  hill,  which  is  crowned  by 
the  magnificent  Romanesque  abbey  church  of 
St.Ursmer  (see  illustration),  whose  tomb  is  in 
the  crypt  under  the  transepts.  The  crypt 
necessitated  the  laying  of  the  floor  above 
higher  than  that  of  the  nave,  while  the  chan- 
cel one  is  higher  than  that  of  the  transepts. 
The  fleche  is  modern,  but  goes  well  with  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  galilee  porch  in 
front  of  the  west  tower  is  an  unusual  feature, 
and  very  striking.  The  church  is  severely 
simple  in  style,  and  the  east  end  is  square, 
with  the  small  windows  under  three  arches, 
as  at  Nivelles  and  Soignies. 

Close  to  the  station,  and  facing  the  plat- 
forms, are  two  outbuildings — Renaissance — 
which  are  picturesque,  one  of  them  with  a 
colonnade  round  part  of  a  square  courtyard. 
One  of  these  buildings  is  a  girls'  school, 
under  the  care  of  some  nuns. 

From  Lobbes  we  plunge  into  wooded 
country  which  lasts  almost  up  to  Binche, 
once  a  fortified  town  of  importance.  The 
station  there  is  on  a  big  scale,  and  is  in  the 
modern  quarter,  the  old  part  being  down  the 
hill,  and  surrounded  almost  completely  with 
its  old  walls  and  round  towers,  once  fortified. 
In  the  charming  park  at  the  top  stands  the 
church,  which  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  beyond  is  the  restored 
town-hall,  with  its  three  arches  on  tlie 
ground-floor  re-opened  out.  The  interior  is 
beautifully  fitted  up  in  the  Flemish  style  of 
late  Gothic  or  Transition  to  Renaissance. 
Near  the  presbytery  is  the  cemetery  chapel, 
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which  is  Gothic  at  one  end  and  Renaissance 
at  the  other,  with  curious  carvings.  The 
tresor  has  some  superb  embroidered  vest- 
ments and  cope  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
gift  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  some  re- 
markable rehquaries. 

There  is  a  curious  fete  here  annually  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  with  remarkable  costumes 
in  the  procession  led  by  two  men  and  a  boy 
in  multicoloured  suits,  and  wearing  tall  hats 
with  huge  plumes  standing  up  round  the 
crown.     The  custom  dates  from  1477. 


far  end  and  at  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  a 
smaller  one  near  the  church,  whence  the 
view,  together  with  that  of  a  convent  chapel 
near,  is  most  striking.  The  larger  of  the  two 
stations  serves  the  main  Hne. 

St.  Gertrude's  Church  is  Romanesque,  with 
double  transepts  and  short  choir,  flat-ended, 
and  is  of  great  width,  comparatively.  The 
east  end  is  very  similar  to  those  of  Soignies 
and  Lobbes,  and  to  the  west  end  of  Hastiere 
(interiorly). 

The  west  front  has  a  lofty  screen,  on  the 
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The  route  from  Binche  to  Manage — junc- 
tion for  Charleroi — is  fairly  straight,  and  at 
intervals  in  the  rather  flat  landscape  one  gets 
glimpses  of  distant  triangular  mounds  of  coal 
refuse  and  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  mines — 
chiefly  towards  Charleroi  and  Mons  on  the 
left.  There  is  a  large  modern  church  here, 
in  the  Gothic  style,  near  the  station,  and  it  is 
certainly  of  better  detail  than  many  such  up 
and  down  the  country.  A  short  run  from 
here  brings  us  to  Nivelles,  mainly  situated  in 
a  valley.   The  town  has  a  large  station  at  the 
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same  plan  as  our  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which 
is  flanked  by  small  circular  turrets,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  quaint  little  statue  of  Jehan  de 
Nivelles,  which  used  to  strike  the  hours  on  a 
bell,  but  which  is  now  on  strike.  There  is  a 
song  about  him  in  the  patois  of  the  district. 
From  the  centre  of  the  front  rises  a  very  tall 
and  elegant  Gothic  tower  with  enormous 
spire,  most  effective  in  views  from  all  round. 

A  Romanesque  cloister  is  attached  to  the 
church  on  the  north  side.  Funds  were  raised 
for  its  restoration  a  good  many  years  ago, 
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but,  fortunately,  not  enough  to  complete 
the  work  ;  for  the  restored  part  had  its  design 
altered  entirely  as  to  its  shafting  arrange- 
ment, and  the  capitals  changed.  The  remain- 
ing, untouched,  side  is  therefore  in  statu 
quo,  and  infinitely  more  refined  and  graceful. 

The  shrine  is  behind  the  high  altar,  and 
is,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Gertrude,  borne  in 
public  procession  on  an  elaborately  carved 
and  profusely  coloured  and  gilt  carriage 
somewhat  similar  to  the  state  coaches  of  His 
Majesty  or  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
The  vehicle  is  kept  in  the  church  behind  the 
high-altar. 

While  at  Nivelles,  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  train  to  Fleurus  (small  Romanesque 
towered  early  Gothic  church  near  the  station), 
to  change  there  for  a  visit  to  Villers-la-Ville, 
the  station  for,  and  close  to,  the  celebrated 
and  extensive  abbey  ruins — partly  repaired — 
in  the  midst  of  beautiful  trees,  and  just  out- 
side the  picturesque  little  village.  The  hotel 
is  one  of  the  old  out-buildings,  and  has  been 
thoroughly  restored  and  receiled  (with  main 
and  lesser  beams)  in  the  old  style.  The  fine 
collection  of  cards  obtainable  there  will  give 
one  a  good  idea  of  the  wealth  of  antiquity 
still  left  of  the  venerable  monastic  pile. 

From  Nivelles  we  proceed  north  to  Braine- 
I'Alleud  (nearer  the  Waterloo  lion  than 
Waterloo  station  ,itself),  where  the  tower  and 
nave  of  the  church,  though  fairly  modern, 
and  tacked  on  to  a  simple  chancel,  are  pleas- 
ing, and  the  situation,  parallel  with  a  narrow 
street  and  almost  abutting  on  the  corner  of  a 
small  square,  is  picturesque  enough  for  par- 
ticular folk,  especially  when  seen  from  the  far 
side  of  the  square,  so  as  to  get  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  east  side. 

The  country  is  now  only  slightly  hilly,  at 
times,  on  the  way  to  Hal  via  Clabecq  and  Ro- 
gnon.  Hal's  Church  of  Our  Lady  is  a  superb 
example  of  fourteenth-century  architecture; 
the  choir  floor  of  the  great  structure  is  raised 
well  above  that  of  the  nave.^  The  handsome 
Renaissance  reredos,  with-^many  medallions, 
was  moved,  a  few  years  ago,  to  a  side-chapel, 
and  a  modern  Gothic  one  put  in  its  place. 
The  interior  is  of  daring  height,  and  the  west 
wall  has  an  unusual  ornamentation  of  tra- 
ceried  arcade  above  the  great  entrance  arch. 
In  the  porch  under  the  tower,  and  guarded 
off  by  wrought-iron  railings,  are  a  number  of 


cannon-balls,  which  are  stated  to  have  been 
miraculously  caught  up  in  Our  Lady's  mantle 
when  She  appeared  over  the  church  while  it 
was  being  besieged. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  square,  on 
the  south-west,  is  an  elegant  brick  and  stone 
Renaissance  town-hall,  of  stately  propor- 
tions, and  much  bewindowed,  with  a  profusion 
of  graceful  little  louvres  in  the  high-pitched 
roof.  The  rear  side  is  much  plainer,  but  not 
without  interest,  and  the  little  square  there 
gives  a  good  view  of  it. 

Our  brief  survey  is  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing its  end,  but,  before  closing,  we  can  still 
find  one  or  two  more  places  of  interest  to  the 
north  of  Brussels,  which  city  we  tram  through, 
to  save  time,  from  the  South  to  the  North 
stations. 

The  line  to  Mechlin  gives  us  two  small 
old  churches  between  Schaerbeck  and  Vil- 
vorde,  at  which  latter  place,  near  the  station, 
is  a  noteworthy  specimen  of  a  small  town 
church,  with  richly  traceried  windows  to  its 
well-proportioned  transept  and  choir  apse. 
The  western  half  is  restored,  rather  stiffly  to 
our  mind,  but  the  tower  is  attractive.  It 
was  at  Vilvorde  that  Tyndale  was  put  to 
death  in  connection  with  his  publication  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible. 

At  Mechlin  we  branch  off  to  Londerzeel, 
where  the  church  has  a  beautiful  early  Gothic 
tower  and  high  spire,  reminding  one  of  that 
of  Waereghem,  or  of  the  Romanesque  tower, 
with  spire,  at  Audeghem,  a  mile  or  two  from 
Termonde  on  the  Alost  side. 

At  Termonde  we  close  our  journeyings,  as 
there  is  nothing  worth  mentioning  between 
there  and  Ghent,  whence  we  started. 

The  pre-war  Termonde  was  a  quiet  little 
tow^n  of  narrow  streets,  with  two  squares,  the 
approaches  to  it  from  the  station  past  a 
corner  of  a  boulevard  and  over  two  swing 
bridges  over  the  Dender,  and  through  the 
fortifications,  being  as  picturesque  as  one 
could  well  wish  to  see.  The  main  street  up 
to  the  lesser  square  was  narrow,  and  the 
houses  simple,  with  occasional  small  shops. 
The  early  Gothic  tower,  to  a  Renaissance 
church,  in  the  corner  of  the  square,  still 
remains,  but  the  church  has  been  destroyed. 
A  nightmare,  a  huge  red  brick  and  blue  lime- 
stone modern  Gothic  church  with  twin  spires, 
quite  disfigured   this  old-fashioned  quarter. 
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A  ere  strip  of  a  street  from  this  Place  over 
a  small  bridge  with  wrought-iron  railings 
brought  one  to  the  Grand'  Place,  on  which 
stood  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  sadly  mo  'ernized 
of  late  years,  excepting  for  the  slender  Goihic 
central  tower,  noted  for  its  musical  box 
chimes,  and  Corps  de  Garde,  latterly  Museum, 
with  graceful  octagonal  corner  turret,  the 
renaissance  portico  with  wrought-iron  hand- 
rails having  vanished  since  the  first  of  f)ur 
many  visits  there;  and  farther  on,  in  the 
broad  street  behind,  the  cruciform  Church  of 
Notre  Dame,  to  whose  octagonal  central 
tower  a  gigantic  spire  was  a'ided  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Possibly  the  entmy  had  the  con- 
tract for  it,  so  as  to  use  the  necessary  scaffold- 
ing to  take  their  bearings  towards  Antwerp 
and  Mechlin.     It  is  not  unlikely. 

Termonde  was  the  place  to  visit  many 
times,  and  each  time  to  find  some  fresh 
source  of  interest  and  charm.  Moreover,  it 
was  easy  of  access — only  about  forty  minutes 
by  train  from  Ghent. 

Naturally,  in  the  foiegoing  pages  we  have 
had  to  omit  a  large  number  of  villages  or 
small  towns  (such  as  Sotteghem,  near  Alost)  ; 
but  even  so,  we  venture  to  think  that  we 
have  shown  the  stnall  country  to  have  been 
lavishly  'endowed — thickly  bestrewn — with 
architectural  buildings  of  unusual  i«tere>t, 
even  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have 
purposely  omitted  to  deal  with  the  larger 
towns  to  any  extent,  but  devoted  ourselves 
to  the  less  well-known  and  smaller  ones. 

Belgium  was,  in  fact,  a  country  in  which 
to  spend  a  long  life-time  in  order  to  study  all 
its  wealth  of  mediaeval  architecture — and 
that  alone. 


antiquarian  Betos. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF   ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  pressure  on  our  space  this  month  is  so  great  that 
notices  of  societies'  publications  must  be  very  brief. 
Vol.  ii.,  part  i. ,  of  the  Froceedings  of  the  Prehistoric 
Society  of  East  Anglia  (1914-15)  (London:  IL  K. 
Lewis  and  Co  ,  Ltd.  Price  3s.  6d.  net)  is  a  sub- 
stantialissue  of  over  150  pages,  with  numerous  t'lates. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  papers.  We  can 
name  but  a  few.  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  writes  on  "High- 
Level  Finds  in  the  Upper  Thames  Valley,"  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Clarke  on  "  Peddar's  Way  "    and  on  "Two 


North-West  Suffolk  Floors."  Mr.  J.  R.  Moir  sends 
two  contributions — "On  the  Further  Discoveries  of 
Flint  Implements  of  Man  beneath  the  Base  of  the 
Red  Crag  of  Suffolk,"  and  "  A  Series  of  Mineralized 
Bone  Implements  of  a  Primitive  Type  from  below 
the  Base  of  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crags  of  Suflwlk," 
Among  the  other  papers  are — "The  Occurrence  of 
Palaeoliths  in  North-East  Lancashire,"  by  Dr.  T.  E. 
Nuttall  ;  "A  Cave  Site  at  Netilebed,  Oxon,"  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Peake  ;  and  "  Implements  of  Les  Eyzies- 
Type  and  a  Working-Floor  in  the  River  Cray  Val- 
ley," by  Mr.  R.  H,  Chandler.  The  whole  volume 
bears  witness  to  the  remarkable  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  members  of  this  young  society. 

■^  -O^  <^ 

The  Journal  of  the  Friends  Historical  Society, 
vol.  xii.,  No.  3,  has  extracts  from  the  President's  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  meeting  on  some  of  the  items 
in  the  Swarthmoor  Hall  Account  Book  ;  notes  on 
John  Bellers,  an  early  Quaker  of  note  ;  a  review 
by  Miss  C.  Fell  Smith  of  Quaker  Women  ;  and  a 
delightful  account,  written  to  his  daughters  by  William 
Doubleday  in  1837,  of  how  Queen  Victoria  received 
a  deputation  of  Friends  in  "  James's  Palace." 

^  ^  ^ 

The  'Iransactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological 
Society,  part  i.,  for  the  current  year,  contains  eleven 
papers.  The  most  important  of  these  is  "The  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  for  Bridgnorth  from  1295  to  1885," 
by  Henry  T.  Weyuian,  F.S.A.  It  contains  biog- 
raphies of  the  members,  some  of  whom  (as  the  late 
Lord  Acton  and  Lord  Chancellor  Bromley)  were  men 
of  considerable  note.  Miss  Skeel  contributes  a 
letter  daied  in  1631  from  the  Steward  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  giving  a  description  of  that  historic  building 
prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  H.  E.  Forrest  sends  a 
paper  on  "  Some  Old  Shropshire  Houses  and  their 
Owners."  Topography  is  represented  by  papers  on 
"  Burwarton,"  and  on  "Sutton,  near  Shrewsbury," 
the  registers  of  the  latter  place  being  also  given.  "The 
paper  which  will  probably  excite  most  interest  is  a 
"  Contemporary  Letter  as  to  the  Death  of  I  ord 
Clive.'  Historians  have  usually  stated  that  the  great 
Indian  governor  died  by  his  own  hand,  havir  g  cut  his 
throat  with  a  penknife.  Mr.  Robett  Pardcje,  writing 
from  Lincoln's  Inn  on  November  26,  1774,  only  four 
days  after  Lord  Clive's  death,  states  that  Lord  Clive 
"had  taken  opium  for  many  years,  and,  finding  the 
disorder  in  his  bowels  very  painful,  he  took  a  double 
dose  against  advice,  and  died  in  a  fit."  He  adds  that 
"  the  surmise  of  his  dying  unnaturally  is  without 
foundation."  This  letter  was  found  amongst  Bishop 
Cornewall's  papers,  and  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
Andrew  South,  a  relative  of  the  Bishop. 

«0^  •»$  <^^ 

Vol.  v.,  part  iii.,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  East 
Herts  Archaeological  Society,  besides  the  annual 
report  and  account  of  excursions  and  some  miscel- 
lanea, contains  several  papers  of  interest.  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Lucas  opens  with  a  careful  architectural 
history  of  "All  Saints'  Church,  St.  Paul's  Waltlen." 
A  well-documented  account  of  "Theobalds  Park 
Wall,"  by  Mr.  Maberly  Phillips,  contains  much 
local  detail.  Mr  W.  B.  Gerish  sends  short  articles  on 
"Hertfordshire  Wills,"  "Signing  the  Covenant  in 
1643  at  Walkern,"   "  Cheshunt  Nunnery,"  and  "John 
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Morse  MuUinger,  1802-1880."  Among  the  other 
contents  are  "  Japhet  Crook" — a  local  seventeenth- 
century  rascal — by  Mr.  E.  E.  Squires,  and  "  Notes 
on  the  Manor-Houses  of  Hertfordshire,"  by  Mr,  A. 
W.  Anderson.     The  part  is  well  illustrated. 

^C  -O^  ^ 

Ireland  sends  us  the  publications  of  three  societies. 
Vol.  xlv.,  part  iii.,  of  the  Jour7ial  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  is  very  largely 
occupied  by  freely  illustrated  notes  on  the  places  and 
antiquities  visited  in  connection  with  various  meetings 
and  excursions  of  the  Society.  The  Journal  of  the 
Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society  for  July- 
September  contains,  inter  alia,  illustrated  articles  on 
"The  Old  Castles  around  Cork  Harbour"  and 
"Conna  Castle"  ;  "  A  Journal  of  the  Movements  of 
the  French  Fleet  in  Bantry  Bay,"  communicated  by 
Dr.  P.  G.  Lee  ;  and  a  paper  on  "  A  Cork  Branch  of 
the  Rochford  Family,"  by  Mr.  James  Buckley.  The 
third  Journal  is  that  of  the  Galway  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society — vol.  ix.,  No.  i.  It  has  a  very 
interesting  paper,  well  illustrated,  by  Mr,  H.  T. 
Knox,  on  the  groups  of  mounds,  pillar  stones,  earth- 
works, etc.,  at  "  Carnfree  and  Carnabreckna  ";  also  an 
article  on  "  The  Mote  of  Oldcastle  and  the  Castle  of 
Rathgorgin, "  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Orpen  ;  and  "  Notes  on 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters  relating  to  the  Barony 
of  Dunkellin,"  by  Miss  M.  Redington. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Arch^o- 
LOGiCAi.  Society  was  held  at  Shrewsbury  on  October 
13,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Auden,  F. S.A.  The  report  stated  that,  owing  to 
the  war,  the  excavations  at  Wroxeter  had  had  to  be 
suspended.  Six  new  trustees  of  the  collections  handed 
o^er  by  the  Society  to  the  Shrewsbury  Museum  had 
been  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
Society  in  that  relation.  Mr.  Bushe-Fox,  who  has 
superintended  the  Uriconium  excavations,  was  present, 
and  gave  a  resume  of  the  work  done  during  the 
last  three  years.  He  said  that  they  did  the  largest 
amount  of  work  last  summer  ;  they  uncovered  about 
2  acres  altogether,  and  found  the  remains  of  many 
houses  superimposed  ons  upon  another,  the  earlier 
ones  of  wattle  and  daub,  and  dating  from  a.d.  75  to 
1 20.  The  coins  ranged  from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  to  about  A.D.  393.  The  town  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned  or  destroyed  about  that  period  ;  but 
at  present  no  evidence  has  been  found  that  it  was 
burnt  or  that  the  people  were  massacred.  Some 
hundreds  of  brooches  were  found,  some  finely 
enamelled,  some  rings  and  cameos,  etc.  A  large  open 
space,  180  feet  in  length  and  150  feet  in  breadth,  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  wall,  was  partly  excavated  ; 
between  these  walls  were  probably  tiers  of  seats,  and 
the  open  space  would  be  for  the  games  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  populace. 

«05  ^  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  on  November  3,  the  paper  read  was 
"  The  Will  of  Master  William  Doune,  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,"  by  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thom  pson. 


The  opening  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  was,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Libraries,  Museum,  and  Arts  Committee,  held 
•at  the  Reference  Library,  Liverpool,  on  Thursday, 
October  28.  The  paper  for  the  evening  was  read  by 
Mr.  G.  T.  Shaw,  the  City  Librarian,  and  dealt  with 
the  ancient  deeds  and  manuscripts  in  ihe  Reference 
and  Hornby  Libraries.  An  extremely  interesting 
and  important  series  of  documents  was  placed  on 
exhibition,  and  these  were  described  in  considerable 
detail  by  Mr.  Shaw.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  letters  was  one  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  dealing 
with  the  question  of  munitions  of  war,  at  the  time  of 
the  Armada,  1588,  which  bore  a  characteristic  signa- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Queen. 

-^  ^  '^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rutland  Archaeological 
Society,  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Stamford,  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  Mr.  Sandall  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
the  I'hillips  collection  of  Stamford  books  and  paraph- 
lets,  and  also  exhibited  (by  kind  permission  of  the 
Mayor)  a  few  of  Stamford's  Charters.  He  also  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  the  date  A.D.  972,  which  is 
inscribed  upon  the  banner  of  the  Corporation,  had, 
he  believed,  been  misunderstood  by  very  many 
people  as  indicating  the  date  of  Stamford's  earliest 
Charter,  and  he  desired  to  correct  that  misunderstand- 
ing. Mr.  Sandall  stated  that,  though  the  Corporation 
were  unable  to  boast  of  a  Charter  granted  to  Stamford 
at  that  early  date,  yet  there  is  good  evidence  that 
Stamford  was  a  Royal  Borough  in  King  Edgar's  time, 
and  in  a  Charter  granted  by  that  King  in  972  to  the 
Monastery  of  Medeshampsted  (the  then  name  of  the 
Abbey  of  Peterborough)  a  Mint  at  Stamford  was  set 
up,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  that  Charter  that  at 
that  period  Stamford  was  a  market  town.  That  it 
was  then  an  important  town  is  confirmed  by  Leland 
in  his  "Itinerary"  (vol.  vii.,  p.  10),  where  he  says  : 
"Stamford  was  privilegyd  but  in  Kynge  Edward's 
days  for  a  borowe,  as  concernyng  a  place  in  the  Par- 
liament howse,  yet  it  was  a  borowe  toune  in  Kynge 
Edgar's  time,  and  then  and  syns  it  hathe  allway 
longyd  to  the  Croune."  Thus,  on  the  authority  of 
Leland,  although  we  Stamfordians  cannot  produce  a 
Royal  Charter  dated  in  972,  we  can  say  that  in  King 
Edgar's  reign,  and  at  the  date  of  the  Charter  given  to 
the  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  Stamfoid  was  a  Royal 
Borough,  a  designation  confirmed  by  Doomsday 
Book  in  1080,  where  it  is  referred  to  as  "  the  Royal 
Borough  of  Stamford."  At  the  date  of  the  survey  the 
King  held  seventy  mansions,  besides  six  hundred  acres 
of  arable  land,  and  the  King's  customs  from  the  town 
produced  him  twenty  ei^jht  pounds  yearly,  thus  sub- 
stantiating and  confirming  the  title  of  i^^^a/ Borough. 
The  real  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  year  972  being 
inscribed  upon  the  Corporation's  banner  is  to  claim 
that  the  town  can  give  satisfactory  documentary  evi- 
dence that  at  that  date  it  was  a  Royal  Borough  and 
market  town.  It  was  al.so  in  972  that  the  Mint  was 
set  up  in  Stamford  which  was  authorized  under  King 
Edgar's  Charter  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Peter- 
borough. 

-^^  -^  ^>ff 

Other  meetings  have  been  those  of  the  Chesier 
ArcH/EOLOGIcal  Soci.ty  on  October  19,  when  Mr. 
R.  M.  Montgomery  read  a  paper  describing  "Some 
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Deeds  relating  to  Land  on  the  North  Sideof  Eastgate 
Street,  1389-168S";  the  Birmingham  Arch^o- 
LOGicAL  SociKiY  OH  October  20;  the  Brighton 
Arch^eologicai,  Ci.ui!  on  October  26  ;  the  York 
Arch^ologicai.  Society  on  the  same  date,  when 
the  Rev.  A.  A.  R.  Gill  lectured  on  "  The  Augustinian 
Pricry  of  Warter  "  ;  and  the  SOCIETY  OK  l5iHi,icAL 
Arch.'EOLogy  "  on  November  10,  when  Professor 
L.  W.  King  read  a  paper  on  "Recent  and  Future 
Work  in  Mesopotamia." 


IRet)ieU)s  ano  il^otices 
of  Bm  TBoofes. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  Arthur  Keith,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  With  189  illustrations.  London  : 
IVill.ains  and  Norgale,  1915.  Demy  8vo., 
pp.  XX +  519.  Price  10;.  6d.  net. 
Dr.  Keith  approaches  this  complex  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  human  anatomiit,  and  not 
only  deals  with  recent  finds  all  over  the  wurld  (five 
chapters  aie  devoted  to  the  Piltdown  skull),  but 
courageously  reviews  the  historic  discoveries  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  likely  to  be  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject  for  many  years  to  come.  Of  late  years 
evidence  has  been  rapidly  accumulating,  and  Dr. 
Keith  describes  and  illustrates  each  find,  and  fits  it 
into  an  ordered  sequence.  He  points  out  that 
Neanderthal  man,  with  his  great  eyebrow  ridges  and 
his  numerous  simian  traits,  did  not  represent  a  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  modern  man,  ancestors  of  whom 
were  his  contemporaries,  and  that  in  very  early  times 
humanity  was  broken  up  into  distinct  genera,  with  a 
tendency  to  produce  varieties  or  species.  There  is 
proof  that  man  of  a  modern  build  of  body  was  in 
existence  in  the  middle  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  and 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  was  already  evolved  at 
the  close  of  the  Pliocene,  as  only  by  this  means  can 
the  differentiation  and  distribution  of  the  present  races 
of  mankind  be  accounted  for.  Both  Neanderthal  man 
and  the  modern  species  of  man  had  large  brains  in 
mid-Pleistocene  times,  and  the  most  feasible  explana- 
tion is  that  this  was  a  common  inheritance  from  iheir 
Pliocene  ancestor.  Dr.  Keith  considers  that  neither 
Pithecanthropus  nor  Evanthropus  was  in  the  direct 
line  of  ancestry  either  of  Neanderthal  or  modern  man, 
and  that  the  human  and  anthropoid  lines  of  descent 
separated  in  pre-Miocene  times.  "There  is  not,"  he 
says,  "  a  single  fact  known  to  me  which  makes  the 
existence  of  a  human  form  in  the  Miocene  period  an 
impossibility." 

♦      #      ♦ 

Rosalba's   Journal    and    other    Papers.      By 

Ausiin    DoKson.      Six    illustrations.     London  : 

Chat  to     and     IVindus,      1915.       Crown     8vo., 

pp.  xii4  304.     Price  6s. 

Another  volume  of  Mr.  Dobson's  collected  papers 

is  very  welcome.     Written  with  his  delightful  ease 

and  grace  of  style,  they  once  more  reveal  his  intimate 

knowledge   of  both    the   highways    and    byways    of 

eighteenth  century  life  and  literature.     The  opening 

essay,  which  gives  the  volume  its  title,  deals  with  the 

journal  of  the  once  famous  miniaturist  and  pastellist, 


whose  industry  and  undoubted  talents  earned  well- 
deserved  success.  Among  the  eight  other  papers  the 
most  attractive,  perhaps,  is  a  pleasant  sketch  of  life 
at  Streatham  Place,  where  Johnson  was  the  centre  of 
talk  and  teceived  the  devcted  attention  of  Mrs. 
Thrale,  where  Fanny  Burney  talked  and  listened, 
Sophy  .Sireai field  wept  at  will.  Dr.  Burney  gave 
harpsichord  less;)ns  to  "  Qiieenie  "  Tlirale,  and 
where  many  others,  bearers  of  well  known  names, 
helped  at  one  time  or  another  to  complete 
the  circle  around  the  hospitable  brewer  and  his 
vivacious  wife.  In  "  The  G  irdon  Riots,"  Mr. 
Dijljson  repeats  effectively  a  thrice-told  tale,  while 
"Prior's  'Peggy'  " — the  kindlyhostessand omnivorous 
Collector,  the  Duchess  of  Portland — should  .send  its 
readers  back  to  Mrs.  Dclany's  pleasant  volumes  of 
epistolary  chit-chat.  "  The  Early  Years  of  Madame 
Royale  "  is  a  graver  essay,  hut  makes  excellent  read- 
ing—as indeed  does  every  essay  in  the  volume.  The 
story  of  "A  Literary  Printer" — fohn  Nichols  — 
well  illustrates  the  author's  wide  and  varied  know- 
ledge of  the  literary  detail  of  his  favourite  century  ; 
while  "  A  NewD.alogue  of  the  Dead" — a  conversation 
in  the  Shades  between  Fielding  and  Arthur  Murphy- 
is  an  exhilarating  exercise  in  the  Lucianic  manner. 
The  paper  on  that  extraordinary  "projector"  and 
adventurer  in  all  sorts  of  literary  and  dramatic  work, 
Aaron  Hill,  whose  claims  to  recognition  as  a  critic 
in  some  respects  in  advance  of  his  age  deserve  more 
attention  than  they  have  received,  is  a  masterly  piece 
of  work.  Of  less  interest  i?  the  essay  on  "  Falconer's 
'Shipwreck.'"  Mr.  Dobson's  touch  is  as  certain, 
his  knowledge  as  inexhaustible,  as  ever.  May  he  give 
us  many  more  volumes  of  eighteenth-century  studies. 
4c       4c       3(C 

The  Social  History  ok  Smoking.  By  G.  L. 
Apperson.  Londo  1  :  Martin  Seeker,  1914 
[1915].  Post  8vo.,  pp.  255.  Price  6s.  net. 
As  the  author  of  this  book  is  editor  of  the 
Antiquary  it  would  hardly  be  becoming  to  express 
any  opinion  upon  it  in  these  pages.  But  perhaps  a 
quotation  or  two  from  the  preface,  indicating  the 
scope  of  the  work,  may  be  permitted.  The  author 
claims  that  it  "  is  the  first  attempt  to  write  the  history  of 
smoking  in  this  country  from  the  social  point  of  view. 
There  have  been  many  books  written  aSout  tobacco .  .  . 
lint  hitherto  no  one  has  told  the  story  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  fashion  in  respect  of  the  practice  of  smoking." 
"  The  tobacco-pipe  was  popular  among  every  section 
of  society  in  this  country  in  an  amazingly  short  space 
of  time  after  smoking  was  first  practised  for  pleasure, 
and  retained  its  ascendancy  for  no  inconsiderable 
period. ' '  Decline  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  smoking  fell  inore  and  more  under 
the  ban  of  fashion,  till  "  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
tobacco-smoking  had  reached  its  nadir  from  ihe  social 
point  of  view. "  Then  came  the  revival  by  means  of 
cigar  and  later  of  cigarette,  the  gradual  breaking- 
down  of  social  restrictions  and  conventions — "  until 
at  the  present  day  tobacco-smoking  in  England — by 
pipe  or  cigar  or  cigarette — -is  more  general,  more  con- 
tinuous, and  more  free  from  conventional  restrictions 
than  at  any  period  since  the  early  days  of  its  triumph 
in  the  first  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century."  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  delayed  the  publication  of  the 
book  for  a  year.     It  abounds  with  anecdote. 
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The  Story  of  the  Tower  of  London.  By 
Rene  Francis.  With  20  Collotypes  and  an 
etched  Frontispiece  by  Louis  Weirter,  R.B.A. 
London:  G.  G.  Bar  rap  and  Co.,  1915.  4to., 
pp.  269.  Pric^  20s.  net. 
Of  the  making  of  books  about  th°  Tower  of  Lon- 
don there  is  assuredly  no  end.  "  I  have  endea- 
voured," says  Mr.  Francis,  "  in  this  work  to  bring 
out  the  historical  aspect  of  the  Towtr  of  London  in 
its  relation  to  the  history  of  England,  and  more 
especially  to  show  the  character  of  that  history  rather 
than  the  mere  facts. "  We  are  not  very  sure  that  he 
has  succeeded  ;  but  at  least  he  has  produced  a  book 
which  is  both  readable  and  legible.  His  somewhat 
panoramic  chapters,  which  suffer  occasionally  from 
exuberance  of  phraseology,  do  certainly  give  a  vivid 
series  of  historical  pictures.  Their  readableness  is  be- 
yond dispute,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  a  faithful 
reflection  of  such  scenes  of  English  history  as  are 
mirrored  in  the  grim  annals  of  the  wonderful  old 
fortalice.  We  have  said  that  the  book  too  is  legible. 
It  is  set  forth  most  admirably  printed  in  bold  type 
on  excellent  paper.  Both  in  typography  and  general 
"  get  up  "  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  art  and  craft 
of  book-making.  Mr.  Weirter's  illustrations  are 
effective  and  suggestive,  though  somewhat  too  heavily 
touched  with  gloom  throughout.  They  make  a  fine 
picture-gallery,  however,  and  are  admirably  suited  to 
the  text. 

3|c      *      :(c 

Cities  in  Evolution  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Town 
Planning  Movement  and  to  the  Study  of  Civics. 
By  Patrick  Geddes.  With  59  illustrations.  Lon- 
don :  Williams  and  Norgate,\^\^.  DemySvo. , 
pp.  xvi  -1-409.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Geddes  is  member  and  honorary  librarian  of 
the  Town  Planning  Institute,  and  is  otherwise  well 
qualified  to  write  an  agreeable  and  helpful  book  on 
this  branch  of  civic  awakening,  which  seems  destined 
to  make  an  abiding  impression  on  this  and  other 
countries  as  soon  as  this  awful  war  wave  gives  man 
time  to  breathe  and  think.  The  book  was  in  type 
before  the  war,  but  not  a  line  nor  word  has  since 
been  altered,  and  only  the  closing,  very  feeble  sen- 
tence added  ;  it  is  well  to  remember  this,  otherwise 
the  criticism  and  appreciations  by  German  critics 
could  not  fail  to  jar  on  the  ordinary  reader's  suscepti- 
bilities. As  it  is,  it  would  have  been  far  better  to 
have  omitted  altogether  the  German  chapters,  and 
especially  ihe  fulsome  account  of  the  lavish  entertain- 
ment at  Cologne  during  a  recent  Eastertide  (apparently 
the  one  immediately  preceding  the  war)  of  a  hundred 
Town  Planning  members  of  various  associations  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Geddes  waxes 
eloquent  over  the  "splendid  hospitality,  at  once 
elaborate  and  dignified,"  which  was  extended  to  them 
by  the  Burgomaster  and  his  colleagues,  over  the  long 
procession  of  well-appointed  private  motors,  "each 
vehicle  thoughtfully  adorned  with  a  couple  of  little 
flags,  the  city's  banner  on  one  side  and  the  Union 
Jack  on  the  other,"  which  took  the  visitors  over  all 
the  show  parts  of  the  town,  both  ancient  and 
modern  ;  and,  with  evident  gusto,  over  the  gloiies  of 
the  public  banquet,  and  "  the  mutual  toasts  and  in- 
numerable English  and  German  speeches,  each  more 
glowing  and  efilusive  than  the  last."     He,  nevertheless, 


adinits  that  they  were  "justly  battered  about  our 
national  passion  for  constructing  Dreadnoughts." 
Evidently  these  English  visitors  were  completely 
gulled  by  their  clever  hosts,  whose  main  object,  so 
successfully  achieved,  was  to  lull  their  guests  into  a 
false  idea  of  security  and  friendliness.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  in  the  light  of  after  events,  that  the 
majority  of  their  hosts  were  well  aware  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  carefully-prepared  storm,  and  even 
laughing  in  their  sleeve  at  the  gullibility  of  their 
guests. 

Apart  from  chapters  ix.  and  x.,  this  volume  possesses 
a  distinct  value  in  the  various  suggestions  that  it  sets 
forth  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  houses  of  the 
people.  Perhaps  the  best  parts  of  the  book  are  the 
four  last  pages  of  the  Bibliography  of  the  subject,  or, 
as  the  author  prefers  to  call  it,  "  Suggestions  as  to 
Books. ' ' 

♦  3*t         * 

The  Village  Church.  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.  A., 
F.S.A.  With  15  illustrations.  'L.ox\.Aon  :  Methum 
and  Co  ,  Ltd.,  1915.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xiv-f  304. 
Price  5s.  net. 
Mr.  Ditchfield  is  an  indefatigable  popularizer  of 
antiquarian  knowledge.  On  the  fly-leaf  to  this 
volume  is  printed  a  list  of  fifteen  books  from  his  pen, 
and  the  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  He  is  a  facile 
writer,  and  his  chapters  are  always  readable.  The 
volume  before  us  is  a  characteristic  example  of  his  skil- 
ful and  easy  handling  in  a  popular  way  of  a  well-worn 
theme.  Mr.  Ditchfield's  book  is  not  intended  for 
and  will  not  appeal  to  the  ecclesiologist.  The  more 
serious  students  will  pick  one  or  two  holes  in  it  ;  but 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  point  out  the  few  slips — they 
will  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  guide  to  the 
cyclist  or  motorist  or  pedestrian  (if  any  such  be  left) 
as  to  what  to  look  for  in  the  beautiful  old  country 
churches  which  such  folk  rightly  like  to  look  into  in 
the  course  of  their  peregrinations,  and  is  a  jjuide  also 
to  the  meaning  of  many  things  that  they  will  tee  in 
the  time-honoured  fanes.  The  reader — and  the  stay- 
at-home  can  enjoy  the  book  just  as  much  as  the 
wanderer — is  taken  systematically  round  and  into  and 
over  the  fabric  of  our  churches.  Their  exteriors  and 
interiors,  their  towers  andspires,  porches  and  doors,  and 
fonts,  bells  and  windows,  screens  and  lofts,  furnishings 
and  fittings,  are  all  passed  in  review.  Mr.  Ditchfield 
does  not  profess  to  give  us  a  learned  ecclesiological 
treatise,  but  his  book  should  do  much  to  help  the  un- 
learned visitor  to  our  old  churches  both  to  understand 
what  he  sees  and  to  know  what  to  look  for  (and 
where  to  look)  of  interest  and  suggestion.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent. 

*  *      * 

Antique  Furniture.     By  Fred  W.  Burgess.    With 

126    illustrations.     London :     George    Routledge 

and  Sons,  Ltd.  .i^ie,.     8vo.,  pp.  xii -1-499.     Price 

7s.  6d.  net. 

In  these  days  of  financial  stress  and  strain,    when 

economy  is  preached  by  all  and  practised   by  some, 

it  is  to  be  feared  that  dealers  in  antique  furniture  are 

having  rather  a  bad  time  ;  and  it  shows  some  courage 

to  publish  such  a  book  as  this  at  the  present  time. 

The  "  antique  furniture"  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Burgess 

is  that  (with  few  exceptions)  of  this  country  of  the  last 

three  or  four  hundred  years.    He  devotes  a  few  chapters 
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to  earlier  furniture,  but  he  reaches  the  Tudor  period  by 
p.  66.  The  book  is  written  primarily  for  the  collector 
— or  for  the  "home  connoisseur,"  as  Mr.  Burgess 
prefers  to  call  him — but  it  contains  much  information 
on  the  general  history  of  furniture  during  the  centuries 
indicated,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  also  on  the 
technicalities  of  construction.  Mr.  Burgess  knows  his 
subject  well  and  on  the  whole  is  a  trustworthy  guide. 
An  outstanding  feature  of  this  nicely  produced  book — 
which  is  stated  to  be  "  the  first  volume  in  the  '  Home 
Connoisseur '  Series,  which  is  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  household  curios  " — is  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  illustrations.  These  numerous  photo- 
graphs of  examples  are  well  chosen  and  without 
exception  thoroughly  well  reproduced.  They  are 
excellent  aids  to  the  text. 

♦  *      * 

Life  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  By  Arthur 
Hassall,  M.A.  Oxford  :  B.  H.  Blackwell,  1915. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xiv.  +224.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
We  much  regret  that  the  extreme  pressure  on  our 
space  in  this  last  issue  of  the  Antiquary  prevents  us 
from  dealing  with  this  welcome  volume  at  the  length 
which  it  deserves.  Mr.  Hassall's  short  Life  of  Boling- 
broke was  originally  published  in  the  "Statesmen 
Series  "  of  1889,  when  it  had  an  appreciative  recep- 
tion. Since  that  date  much  fresh  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  history  of  Bolingbroke's  period,  and  not  only 
a  revision  but  to  a  large  extent  a  re-writing  of  the 
book  has  been  necessitated.  The  result  is  before  us 
in  a  book  which  shows  every  sign  not  only  of  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  period  and  acquaintance  with  the 
best  sources  of  information,  old  and  new,  but  of 
capacity  for  dealing  with  the  many  difficulties  which 
Bolingbroke's  career  prestnts,  of  disentangling  causes 
and  results,  with  a  clear  presentation  of  the  whole  in- 
tricate story.  All  Mr.  Hassall's  conclusions  may  not 
command  general  assent  among  historical  students,but 
he  has  at  least  shown  that  there  is  good  reason  for  re- 
considering some  of  the  opinions  which  are  commonly 
held  concerning  the  character  and  motives  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke. 

*  •      ♦ 

Old  London's  Spas,  Baths,  and  Wells..  By 
Septimus  Sunderland,  M.D.  With  36  illustrations. 
London  :  /ohnBale,  Sons,  and  Danielssott,  Ltd., 
1915.  Post  8vo.,  pp.  xii-l-169.  Price  7s.  6d. 
Part  of  this  book  was  given  by  the  author  as  a  pre- 
sidential address  to  the  Balneological  and  Climatolo- 
gical  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  It  is 
now  published  with  additions  and  emendations  in  an 
attempt,  says  Dr.  Sunderland,  "  to  present  a  brief  ac- 
count more  satisfactory  to  myself  of  the  Old  London 
spas,  baths,  and  wells."  There  is  not  much  that  is 
new  in  the  book.  Most  of  its  contents  may  be  found 
in  one  or  other  of  the  many  books  on  London — 
especially  in  such  a  work  as  Mr.  A.  S.  Foord's 
Springs,  Streams  and  Spas  of  London.  But  Dr. 
Sunderland's  book  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  last- 
named,  and  may  be  recommended  as  giving  a  clear 
and  well-written  account  of  the  various  baths  and 
spas  and  wells  of  Old  London.  To  many,  however, 
the  chief  recommendation  of  the  volume  will  be  its 
illustrations.  These  are  chiefly  from  old  prints  and 
are  capitally  reproduced.  They  form  a  very  pleasant 
gallery  of  views  of  bygone   London   scenes.      The 


London  collector  should  buy  this  book  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  illustrations. 

♦  *      * 

WiLLiA.M  DE  Colchester,  Abbot  of  Westmin- 
ster.   By  E.  H.  Pearce,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Six  illustrations.    London:  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  1915.     Fcap.  8vo.,  pp.  92. 
Price  IS.  6d.  net. 
This  little  book  is  an  expansion  of  a  Friday  even- 
ing discourse  at  the  Royal  Institution.      William  of 
Colchester   is  the  Abbot  figured  (with  Henry  V.)  in 
the  Kelvin  memorial  window  in  the  nave  of  the  abbey. 
Little  hitherto  has  been  known  of  him,  but  Canon 
Pearce  has  gone  to  the  Muniment   Room  and  from 
some  of  the  thousands  of  documents  there  preserved 
has  drawn  the  materials  for  this  most  interesting  sketch 
of  Abbot  William's  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  life. 
It  is  a  valuable  piece  of    first-hand   historical  con- 
structive work,  which  incidentally  throws  more  than 
one  sidelight  of  interest  on  the  religious  and  social 
and  domestic  life  of  the  time.     There  is  a  good  index. 

The  Story  of  the  "  Grafton  "  Portrait  of 
William  Shakespeare.  By  Thomas  Kay. 
Sixteen  illustrations.  London  :  S.  IV.  Partridge 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1914.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  86.  Price 
5s.  net. 
In  this  neatly  produced  book  we  are  told  the  story 
of  the  painting  which  the  author,  now  deceased,  con- 
sidered to  be  a  genuine  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  The 
panel  had  for  long  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family 
at  Grafton  Regis,  Northamptonshire,  and  bears  upon 
it  an  age  "  24  "  and  a  date  "  1588."  Mr.  Kay  gives 
what  he  considered  good  reasons  for  believing  the 
painting  to  he  a  genuine  original  of  the  date  named, 
but  they  will  not  bear  investigation.  The  book  con- 
tains a  full  account  of  the  history  of  and  associations 
connected  with  Grafton  House,  part  of  the  plunder 
from  which  in  1643  Mr.  Kay  thought  it  to  be.  This 
matter  is  interesting,  and  the  whole  little  book  is  read- 
able ;  but  Mr.  Kay  deluded  himself  about  the  portrait. 
We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  matter  here — indeed, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while — but  no  good  judge  could 
believe,  as  Mr.  Kay  seeks  to  prove,  that  the  personal 
features  in  the  portrait  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Stratford  oil  painting  which  many  consider  to  be  the 
original  of  the  Droeshout  Engraving.  Any  other 
evidence  produced  is  of  the  flimsiest  character,  and 
there  is  really  nothing  to  prove  any  connection  at  all 
with  Grafton  House. 

*  *      * 

To  the  Essex  Review,  October,  Mr.  W.  Gurney 
Benham  contributes  an  illustrated  paper  on  "The 
Reputed  Arms  of  the  East  Saxons";  Dr.  Andrew  Clark 
prints  nine  letters,  with  annotations,  which  illus- 
trate the  rivalry  of  parties  in  the  parish  of  Great 
Waltham,  1679-1684  ;  and  there  is  a  sketch  of  "  The 
Smyth  Family  of  Berechurch  Hall.  History,  Vol.  IV., 
No.  4  has,  among  much  other  noteworthy  matter, 
articles  on  "John  Bull  in  English  Literature,"  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Heath  ;  "  The  Medieval  Apprentice,"  by 
Miss  Monica  Ewer;  and  "The  Lord  Keepership," 
by  Mr.  T.  Bruce  Dilks.  There  is  also  a  suggestive 
paper  on  "  History  Teachers  and  the  Boy  Scout 
Movement,"  by  Mr.  Alan  F.  Hattersley.  The  new 
part,  Vol.  II.,  Fart  13,  of  Mr.  H.  Harrison's  valuable 
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dictionary  of  Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom 
takes  the  alphabet  from  Stonehili  to  Tapeser.  Many 
names  of  interest  are  dealt  wiih,  including  Strang(e)- 
ways,  Surrey,  Talbot  and  Tanqueray.  We  have  also 
received  ihe /ndian  y}ntiqi/arj>,  August,  and  Kivista 
d' Italia,  October  31. 


CorresponDence. 

OLD   NUMERALS. 

TO    THE     EDITOR. 
Mr.  Ilems's  suggestions  on  this  subject  are  interest- 
ing.    I  have  some  recollection  of  a  similar  nonsense 
rhyme  which  I  heard  at  Hampstead,  about  1865  : 
"  Eena,  dena,  depra,  dena  ; 
Dima,  dormer,  dema,  nike  ; 
Ikey,  pikey,  dormy,  nikey  ; 
Dee  porn  tuch." 

Walter  Lyle  Kiggs. 

30,  Argyle  Street,  Iffley  Road, 

Oxford. 

October  16,  191 5. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 
With  reference  to  the  "counting-out"  rhymes 
mentioned  by  various  correspondents,  the  following 
have  been  forwarded  to  me  by  my  father,  Francis 
Darwin,  of  Creskeld,  who  now,  in  his  ninety-first 
year,  well  remembers  ihem  being  used  by  the  boys  at 
Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1838  : 

Onery  Hurley 

Twoery  Barley 

Dickery  Bounce  and  Trumpet 

Seven  Easty 

Micatarny  Cordy 

Ten  or  Humperty 

Eleven  March 

Pin-Pan  Ink 

Whisky  Dan  Pink 

Ditherem  Pen  and  Ink 

Dotherem  O— U— T 

spells 

Twenty-yan  Out. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  some  of  these 
words  are  relics  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  or  Celtic, 
and  perhaps  one  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  No  doubt,  in  a 
district  like  Swaledale,  Celtic  must  have  long  lingered 
amongst  the  people. 

A.  W.  Darwin. 
The  Rectory,  Stonham  Aspal, 

Stowmarket.  -^ 

October  15,  1915. 


AN    INSCRIPTION    AT   ORMAIZTEGUI, 
GUIPUSCOA.    SPAIN. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

The  hou.se  called  Bergeldegi  {yi\i\Q\i  means  Orchard 
Place),    in   St.   Andrews    Street,     at    Ormaiztegui, 


in   Guipuscoa,  the  Baskish-speaking,  North-Eastern 
Province  of  Spain,  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

t  STET   PORTA   HEC,    DONEC 

10,    LVPVS    DE   ARANDIA    ROME    I'ENS 
TOLET    PORTIO?   RECIOR   S:    ANDRE 
VIDEAM    FINEM    CAL.    MAY.     I594 
RAT  T9    Ar.  A.  V.  V 

I  was  told  there  that  no  one  could  properly  trans- 
late it.  The  first  four  lines  appear  to  mean  :  "  Let 
this  door  stand  until  I,  Lope  de  Arandia,  Pensioner 
of  Rome,  Prebendary  of  Toledo,  Rector  of  St.  An- 
drew, see  my  end.  The  Calends  of  May,  1594."  The 
fifth  is  Y>sx\\a.'ps  postmortem,  in  the  sense  of  "  Let  the 
author  of  the  whole  work  repose  !  He  saw  his  (or 
perhaps  its)  end."  The  sign  ?,  like  a  dotless  note  of 
interrogation,  at  the  end  of  portio,  stands  for  naiius. 
Except  in  the  word  10,  the  Castilian  equivalent  ci 
EGO,  there  is  a  dot  over  each  I,  and  even  over  that 
signifying  a  thousand  in  the  Arabic  date.  Arandia, 
in  Baskish,  means  Ciruelal  in  Castiban— i.e. ,  place 
of  wild  plum-trees,  which  in  that  parish  are  common. 
They  bear  thorns ;  and  the  proper  sense  of  a7-an 
seems  to  be  thorn.  It  may  be  connected  in  origin 
with  eirin  in  Welsh,  meaning  sloes,  wild  plums, 
whence  eiritmydd,  plum-trees,  was  made.  It  is, 
however,  just  po.^sible  that  the  root-idea  in  both 
lang'.iagf  s  is  r,  the  Baskish  for  stone,  the  ^\\im-stone 
in  this  case.  Edwrd  S.  Dodgson. 


AN    INSCRIBED    STONE,    NEAR 
BARMOUTH. 

TO   THE    EDITOR. 

In  the  Church  of  Llanaber,  one  and  a-half  miles 
from  Barmouth,  N.  Wales,  there  is  an  ancient  stone 
with  a  much  obliterated  inscription  on  it.  The  lei- 
lers  appear  to  be  : 

C.-EJEXI 
MOlEO 
ICIU(?) 

This  stone  was  formerly  used  as  a  foot-bric'ge  over 
the  Ceilwart  Brook. 

Another  example  of  ancient  stones  being  put  to 
such  indignity  that  I  know  of  is  St.  Cadvan's  Stone 
at  Towyn,  the  inscription  on  which  is  interpreted  as  : 
"  The  body  of  Cyngan  is  on  the  side  where  the 
marks  will  be.  Under  a  similar  mound  is  extended 
Cadvan  ;  sad  that  it  should  enclose  the  praise  of  the 
earth  ;  may  he  rest  without  blemish." 

This  stone  was  u?ed  as  a  gatepost. 

If  any  of  your  readers  could  give  me  information 
as  to  the  presence  of  other  such  stones  in  churches,  or 
in  use  as  gateposts  or  other  base  uses,  I  should  be 
very  grateful.  g.  W.  B.  Huntingford. 

Stanford,  Faringdon, 
Berks. 

Errata.— October  Antiquary,  p.  397,  col.  2,  lines 
7,  8  and  11,  for  "Banff"  read  "  Bamff."  November 
Antiquary,  p.  437,  col.  2,  line  8,  for  "  Dechegares  " 
read  "  Dechepares"  ;  p.  440,  col.  2,  in  Whitford  sun- 
dial inscription,  transfer  "  mae "  from  end  of  first 
line  to  beginning  of  second  line. 
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